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volume deals with the salient facts relating to 
the. general administration and the administration of the 
various Departments of the State. Details necessary for a 
correct understanding of the historical development of 
the Departments and institutions have been incorporated. 
In the PrelacB to Vol. L J indicated in general terms the 
woi k which had to be doneJn regard to the preparation of 
historical and descriptive accounts of the various new 
Departments and Institutions brought into wnrlrino* 
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PEEFACE 


Ths growth of legislativ© activity in tli© State and 
the reforms Introduced by H. H. Sri Mtilam Thirunii and 
His Highness the present Maharaja Sri Chithra ThirunS4 



in the constitution and powers of the legislature mad© it im-» 
perativ© that the history of the progress of legislation should 
be traced in considerable detail. Sufficient space is devoted 
to the explanation of the underlying principles of legislation 
which have been accepted and acted upon from the time of 
R^ni Lakshmi Bayi and Rani Parvathi Bayi and continued 
up to the year 1115, The importance of the more prominent 
legislative measures, such as the HSiyar Act, the iJava 
Act, the N§»njan 5 .d Vellstia Act, the Kshathriya Act and 
the Malayala Brahmapa Act, is emphasised. Economic 
legislation in the form of Proclamations and Acts, to 
regulate the relations between landlord and tenant, capital 
and labour, is briefly described, and the import of the 
Temple Entry Proclamation, the great Travancore Charter 
of Liberty, succinctly explained. The abstracts of the 
Proclamations and Acts are brought up to date. 

A number of sections are devoted to the narration of 
facts connected with the relation between Travancore and 
the British Government. Particular interests of the State, 
guaranteed by agreements with the British Indian Govern- 
ment and important private corporations, have been detailed. 
The texts of the more important agreements are given in 
order to facilitate reference. Subjects like the PeriyStr leas©, 
the Cochin Harbour agreement, the Kanpan Dsvan Hills 
Concession, and the rights of His Highness the Mah^rSja of 
Travancore over the Kutalmanikkam temple are treated 
with fulness. In the preparation of the accounts on t}ie 



ihe Gazetteer is fairly exhaustive. The very scheme 
of the Gazetteer is different from what it is in the old 
Manualo In addition to a general treatment of the subject, 
the several Divisions are treated separately. Numerous 
official documents have been laid under contribution in its 
preparation. The inforiTiation supplied by the officers of 
the Revenue and other Departments has been incorporated 
after careful verification. In tfieir letter No, 431/36/GenL 
dated 1st December 1936, the Government gave a direction 
that the State Manual should also contain a historical 
and descriptive account of the chief health resorts and 
towns and a narrative emphasising the natural beauties of 
the State.” This has been done in the opening chapter of 
Vol. I and the Gazetteer portion of Vol. IV. It is hoped 
that the Glossary will serve to explain the meaning of the 
Indian terms. 

As a rule, the accounts of the various Departments 
were forwarded to the respective Departmental Heads who, 
I am glad to say, have invariably given their approval. 
The section dealing with the important ceremonies has 
been perused by M. R. Ky., M. K. Nilakanta Aiyar AvL, 
Chief Secretary to Government. The chapters on Arts and 
Music had to be postponed to this Volume owing to certain 
unavoidable reasons. My thanks are due to Dr. J. H. 
Qoxisins and Mr. R. V. Poduval for contributing 





sections. The sections on KtitalraSaikkam, the Gooiiin Har- 
bour, the Periyar Lease and the Kan nan De van Concession 
were perused by officers of Government who had to de§,l 
with those subjects in their official capacity. 

I wish to add one word of apology. Some of the 
sections could have found a more appropriate place in 
Volumes one and three. But as the accounts had to be sent 
to Heads of Departments and others, and as the printing 
could not be indefinitely delayed, the work had to be pro- 
ceeded with. In the nature of the subjects treated in this 
Volume, it is deemed unnecessary to add a bibliography. 


Trivandrutti; 


T. K. Veltj PmLAi 


25th August IMO. 
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Periyar lake 

Panjar 

Pathuppaiii • ■ • ■ 

Thskkadi • • 

Thodupula taiuk • • ' 

Thfkkakkara 

Ldayamperur 

LdayanS-puram 

Vaikam taluk ... 

Vaikam town 

y?I&iappalli . • ' ' 

Vautipperiy&r 

V&mpanSd lake ... 
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CHAPTER XXVIIi 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Erom the earliest times the King was the head of the 
State. The system of Government which was in vogue in 
the several states of Kerala enabled the 
rulers to leave the management of villa- 
ges and districts to the prominent citizens 
of each locality. ‘'The chiefs held their lands on feudal 
tenure, undertaki eg to follow their liege lords at the head 
of their men to defend them whenever necessary. The 
whole Nair community formed the militia of the landj liable 
to be called for active service by the feudal chiefs at any 
moment. There were no standing armies then.”* 

The kings contented themselves mainly with the 
protection of the kingdom from external enemies and the 
maintenance of law and order. The affairs of each locality 
were looked after by the representatives of the people, the 
smallest organisation being the Thara and a number of 
Tharas grouping themselves into BUs. The kingdom was 


The Evolution of 
the System. 









officers called Demvalis 


people. So did the 


teiiance of I)0yaswoBis and the performaxice of all tha 
prescribed religious eeremonies were permitted to be deduc- 
ted. So were the monies for the maintenance of the militia. 
Provision was made to deduct the expenses of collection 
from the total amount. The state establisliment then 
consisted of a Vhliya KafyakkSr a M.gl- 

elut'hu Pillai (Account Officer^ feyasam Pillai (Secretary) 
and a number of clerks and accountants. The more im- 
portant of them were appointed by the king himself and 
were personally responsible to him. The officers sat and 
did their work in the rooms allotted for the purpose within 
the palace itself. Every matter was submitted for the 
king^s decision and no business was transacted without 
obtaining royal sanction. 

Travaneore State Manual, V. Kagam Aiya, Vol JIl, p. 376. 







This system endured with varying success until the 
tinie^ of Mart'handa Varma who ascended the throne in 

Changeg under 905 M. K (1729 A. D.). When the king- 

Mabaf&jaMar. dom was enlarged by his extensive con- 

tlmnda Vainui. quests the old machinery of Government 

was found inadequate to meet the altered requirements. 
The MahS,faja therefore appointed a competent ministry 
composed of men with special aptitude to be in charge of 
the different departments of the administrative system. 
The re-organisation of land revenue system, the starting of 
settlement operations, the prevention of smuggling, the 
construction of public works, the expansion of trade and 
the protection of life and property all these necessitated a 
larger staff of superior and subordinate officers. Public 
expenditure was regulated according to its income and a 
Pathivu Kanakku (Permanent Account) was drawn up. 
The foundations of good government were strengthened by 
superadding to it a State religion and making the state 
sacred in the eyes of his people by performing the great 
T'hrPpaM DSnom or dedication of the kingdom to God 
PadmanSbha and ruling it as his Deputy or Agent. Msr- 
fhSn^a Varma_^assumed the title of Sri Padmanabha Dasa 
or servant of Sjl Padmanabha. After this dedication the 
talirks came to be knomn 3Janda;paihumvathuJcka.l. A 
survey of the gardens and lands which was commenced in 
1751 was completed in 1754. The first trustworthy Jyahut 
account was prepared about this time. 


Maharaja Kama Varma eontinued the system in- 
augurated by his great predecessor and amplified it in 
many directions. The kingdom was divided 
into three divisions, ea division being 
placed under aValiya Sarvi,dhikafyakkar. 
Each of these was again divided and placed under Sarvadhi- 
kafyakkars. The latter units were sub-divided and placed 
under Kafyakkars. Mai;iiams, Kelvies, Adhikafains and 
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Proverthies were smaller units under the charge of Maniak- 
ksfans, Adhikafis and Provertliikars. This system of 
Government continued more or less till tlie middle of the 
19th centurjn In his “Report on the countries of Travaii- 
oore and Cochin, their condition and resources*’ dated 
Quilon, 20th December 1810 A. D. (985 M. E.) addressed to 
the Resident Colonel John Munro, wrote 

“Some of its leading features and characteristic 
principles were discoverable from their manifest effects, 
and the first of these is a devoted attachment borne of all 
descriptions of people to the Rajah, to whose character 
they are taught to attach an idea bordering on the sacred, 
and from this principle this obedience to his commands, whe- 
ther imposed direct or through the agency of his Minister, 
who is generally known to them by the title of Dalawye, is 
implicit. Under the Dalawye, or Dewan, there is a chain of 
officers, all dependent on each other in regular gradations 
for the management of the revenues and all other affairs of 
Government, thus the whole country is parcelled into a 
certain number of grand divisions, over each of which a 
principal officer, termed a Vallia Sarwadycar presideSj and 
his authority extends to all matters of a Revenue, Oom- 
merciai or Judicial nature. These grand portions of the 
country are again divided into a certain number of parts, 
each under the secondary controlling management of a 
Surwadycar, and these again are sub-divided into districts 
under the management of a Kaunaoar, who has under him 
resident in certain principal places in his district, other 
offioers, termed Proverticars, who are the last in gradation 
among the managing officers of respectability; but under 
them again there are several inferior officers called Ohun- 
deroars, Torreoars and Beliicars or Peons, who have each 
a distinct and separate office. Besides the above there is a 
Malvejauripcar and the nature of his office is purely judi- 
cial, but in what particular cases his interference is required, 
I have not learned. Each of the principal officers named 


pany tlie power to interfere in the Government of the State 
in certain exceptional cases and impose upon the rulers 
the obligation to accept the advice profferred by the British 
Government in certain cases. 


Dalawa Vein Tampy brought the administrative 
rnachinery to a high degree of efficiency, but the revolt 








first time; the establishment of chowlceys for the collection 
of -land customs duties; the issue of PaUayams containing 

J.1 J. JL X r'i X -I. .. 


holding; the compilation of a land register called Fa^ayaperei 
the abolition of many vexatious taxes the censusing of 
the population of the State; the reorganisation of ihe 
Police, the Forest and Commercial Departments; the pro- 
hibition of the purchase and sale of slaves; the arrange- 
ments. made for the construction of bridges and Jungars 
for through communication are other reforms with which 
Col, Munro’s name is associated. 







-criuuuilox dui oi oDabe witn wiiicii his name is connec- 
ted, was tbe assumption b> the Sirkar of 378 Pagodas and 
tlm lands endowed for their maintenance. These lands 
consisted of 62,000 gardens and 5,48,000 parahs (68,100 
acres) of paddy lands the former yielding a rental of ahout 
Rs. 50,000 and the latter Rs. 3,50,000. Out of this revenue a 
portion, viz., Rs. 2,50,000 (a snm according to the revised 
scale of Pagoda charges by Col. Munro) went lo meet the 
maintenance of the temples ceded to the State, while the 
balance of one and a half lakhs was the Sirkar’s clear profit. 

“It may be remarked that i\\& Pm ttom or rent on the 
assumed Devasivam landed property was not the only 
source of income, which the State had derived, from the 
arrangement; but there was' also another of a fluctuating 
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signature. Letters received after being read to the Resident 
were sent to the respective Departments on which answers 
under the orders of the Resident were prepared and broii#it 
to Mm for signature. This mode of correspondence was 
found absolutely necessary, for the authorities in the 
provinces were so fond of indirect channels of commiiiii- 
cation that they seldom addressed their letters to the 
Resident, and the servants of the Cutcherry were eager to 
give themselves importance and perhaps to accomplish 
other views by being allow^ed to communicate orders in the 
Resident’s name. The correspondence with the several 
authorities in the provinces on matters not appertaining to 
the departments was conducted by the Resident himself 
through the agency of an office called the Rayasom Depart- 
ment. An important policy which Col. Munro pursued was 
to make the transaction of business both at the Hiizur and 
the Subordinate outcheiTies as open and public as possible. 
Ward and Conner in their memoir published in 1816-20 



“ Til© head of the State enjoy vS every possible consi- 
deration, and as much power and privilege as is necessary 
to the dignity of the station, or compatible with the happi- 
ness of the paople, The De wan, the head of the administra- 
tion, is still mvested with an exten.^^^ authority 

over all the departments of Q overnment. The country is 
divided into thirty-two Mundatawathukkals or districts, 
having a Tahsildar at the head of each; under him aSum- 
purdypul or the principal accountant of the district and two 
or three Keelcootumpuliies or assistant accountants; in addi- 
tion to these are one cash keeper, 6 or 8 peons employed in 
collections, 2 or 3 Vullathudecars wdio act as Hariakars; 
also several Proverthioars in charge of smaller divisions, 
which have each a Chundrakar or cash-keeper and account- 
ant* The villages of which those divisions are composed 
have their own proper officers exercising a domestic jurist 
diction. The large establishment forming the Huzur or 
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Bewan’s ciitolierry was formerly composed of the Dewan, 
the Dawan Peishkai% Tana Sherisfcadar, the Valia Meleluthu 
Pillai or accountant-general and under him the Meleluthu 
Pillaiiiars and Gumusthas; or various ranks of accountants, 
Unjell Pillamars and two Moodelpedis of treasuries for 
receipts and disbursements^ 

“ The authorities just enumerated act as only collectors 
of revenue. Justice is administered by a separate Judicial 
establishment. The Dhurma Shastras guide the decision of 
the Courts. There are eight Zillah Courts and one Appeal 
Court. Each Zillah Court is presided over by two Judges and 
the Appeal court by the Dewan. Their cognizance extends to 
criminal and civil affairs. Suits against Sirkar are instituted 
as in private cases. Five per cent, of the property in dispute 
is levied as fees. Every publicity is given to the proceedings 
of the Courts eind a detailed account of the evidence on 
which thoir decrees are founded aecompapied the feport to 
them. These prooeedihgs are brought under the review of 
the Besident; A Police force consisting of six or eight 
hundred men maintained the internal tranquillity of the 
country. This is a complete civil establishment under the 
immediate control of the Dewan. At the Cutcherry of each 
Distric t are stationed a U aik and ten peons whose duties 
are, (i) to apprehend delinquents who when arrested are des- 
patched for trial to the Zillah Court ; (ii) to carry into 
execution the sentence or order of these tribunals as regards 
the seizure of persons or property and on requisition of the 
Tahsildar or other servants of the Revenue apprehending 
such individuals as are indebted to it. 

“A jealous vigilance confined the public servants who 
are further restrained by acting under security within 
limits of strict duty ; collusion is anticipated by frequent 
change ; aberrations from integrity are corrected by amerce^ 
nient; complaints are received with readiness; any individual 
can address them to the Dewan. The chief source of revenue 
arises from the assessment on lands and gardens. -For this 
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has baeii substituted a money rent, and aiiberal commutation 
secures both the Sircar and the ryot against the frauds to 
which they were both equally exposed. The gardeiis tire 
rated agreeably to the number of areca or coconut trees; the 
produce of those plantations is liable to no additional tax 
except when in the shape of spirits”.* 

Such was the administrative machinery in the first 
quarter of the 19fch century. The reign of Rani Lekslimi 
Bai and that of the Regent RS.ni Parvathi Bai were 
characterised by wisdom and benevolence. From the time 
of Munro many other reforms were effected in the 
different branches of the administration. They are thus 
catalogued : “The creation of Munsiff’s Courts vested with 
jurisdiction in petty police cases and in civil suits up to 
Rs. 100, the formation of a Mafamath Department at the 
Huzur Outclierry with an executive branch to look after the 
irrigation works in South Travancore ; the opening of an 
English School at the Capital and District Schools in the 
moffussil ; the opening of a Printing Press at Trivandrum ; 
the impetus given to science by the establishment of Obser- 
vatories at Trivandrum and the Agastyar Peak, and the 
Museum ; the opening cf hospitals ; the survey and assess- 
ment of garden and wet lands; the formation of Revenue 
divisions under the supervision of Dewan Peishkars , the 
connecting of backwaters by the opening of canals to 
facilitate internal communication ; and the abolition of 
slavery”. 

These arrangements continued under successive Minis- 
ters. But the frequent change in the Dewanship reduced 
' ^ , their influence for efficient administration 

Uaases of trouble. i i i . 

and often paralysed the maclunery. Ihere 
were frequent disputes between the Maharaja and the Resi- 
dents; the latter making repeated attempts at interference 


^ Sfeleetions from the Reeords of Trayancorei 
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in the iHternal affairs of the state and the former resisting 
those attempts with equal deterrainatioii. The. British’ 
Residents introduced a policy of importing their friends und 
dependents to fill the important posts in the service of the 
Government. The vestiges of free public life having been 
removed, the people lost their interest in maintaining an 
efficient administration. Favouritism and intrigue became 
passports to official preferment. The British Residents 
began to dominate over the rulers. The Resident’s party 
often arranged itself in conflict with the palace party. 
When the representative of the paramount power assumed 
more than the legitimate share in conducting the adminis-: 
trative affairs of the country, the personal responsibility of 
the sovereign suffered both in extent and intensity. From 
1842 to 1848 A. D. (1017-1023 M.E.) there was no permanent 
Dewan as the MahSfgija and the Resident could not agree 
as to the individual to be selected. In the last mentioned 
year, however, Krishfia Eao the Resident’s protege was 
oonfirmed in that offiGe, in spite of the claims of K§4ava 
Pillai the legitimate candidate.^ ISFapu Pillai writes in his 
Sketch of the Progress of Trava 

“A resume of the arguments exchanged between the 
Maharaja and the Madras Government in respect to the 
nomination of Krishna Row as Dewan discloses the policy 
of the Madras Government of the day with regard to the 
filling of a ministerial office in a Rative State. When the 
Maharaja’s proposal to select Krishna Row as his De wan 
went before the Madras Government the latter, it is grati- 
fying to reflect, advocated the principle ‘Travancore for 
Travancoreans’ for a query was put in these terms How 
it was that preference was given for the vacant ministerial 
office in Travancore to a native of Muslipatam a remote 
District on the Eastern Coast of the Madras Presidency 
and whose Travancore experience was but limited, over 
Dewan Peishcar Keshava Pillay who had headed the Tra- 
yancore service list and been a Travancorean himself. The 




nature of tAie reply submitted is obscure. But it is presumed 
want of, confidence on the part of His Highness on the 
Dewan Peislicar named constituted the main reason. The 
Madras Government was slow however to accord sanction 
to the proposal for it was decidedly adverse to the principle 
of importation or rather the rapid advancsment of a foreign- 
er to the highest office in the realm. The next query 
which emanated from the Paramount Power was that taking 
it for granted that Keshava Pillai was ineligible, why could 
not Shun grawarrier, the Dewan of the neighbouring State 
of Cochin between which and Travancore there was little 
or no difference in respect to the mode of public business, 
manners and customs, be selected as Dewan of Travancore 
as one possessing higher and stronger recommendations. A 
reply in disfavour of this measure also was submitted when 
the Paramount Power found no other alternative than to 
acquiesce in the proposal seeing that the Maharaja had 
tenaciously and pertinaciously clung to his opinion. The 
arguments of the Madras Government that choice for the 
premiership in Travancore should fall on a native of the 
country speaks volumes for its breadth of view, equity and 
justice. What a cheerful contrast this policy on the part 
of a by-gone Government of Madras or local administrative 
agency of the East India Company presents towards Hative 
States with that enunciated by the Government of Madras 
of the present day favouring the importation into Ha 
States like Travancore of the alienHindus of the Presideney 
town who whatever their British Indian qualifioations 
might be are nevertheless novices in the local institiitioiis, 
system of administration, customs, manners and habits of 
the people of these States”. 

The administration of Krishna Bao suffered from 
inefficiency and complaints of maladministration reached the 
Madras Government. On these complaints the Governor, 
in consultation with the Marquis of Dalhousie addressed a 
letter of advice and warning dated 21st Hovember 1855 A. D. 




iM 
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‘Mt bad become tbe duty of the Governments^ said the 
letter, “to call the Rajah’s attention in the most serious 
manner to the manifold abuses prevailing in his dominions; 
to urge an enlightened policy, and to warn him that it was 
to be feared that the contingency against which Article 
V of the treaty was directed was not far distant unless 
averted by timely and judicious reforms”. 

The warning was respected. A sum of money (5 lakhs) 
was borrowed from the Trivandrum temple to pay off the 
arrears of salaries and other sum due from the Sirkar. On 
the opportune death of Dewan KrishnaRao, (185?) Madhava 
Rao who was then Dewan Peishkar was placed in charge of 
the administration and in the next year he was confirmed 
in that office. 

One of the first acts of Madhava Rao was to inaprove 
the fiscal system by the abolition of certain monopolies' and 

acceptable methods of rais“ 
anderlSS^ao. revenue. A: large number of minor taxes 
were abolished and some reduced. The tone 
of efficiency of the civil service was raised hy ihcreas 
the salaries. The numerical strength of the establishment 
was also increased to meet the necessi^M of a progressive 
administration. Au scheme of retiring pensions to public 
servants was sanctioned. Gertain minor privileges enjoyed 
by the Sirkar for gratuitous services from Gertain classes of 
the people were surrendered. Liberal encouragement was 
given to education both in English and the languages of the 
country and provision was made for the proper dispensation 
of medical aid. Important changes were introduced in the 
Revenue Department. Incentive was given to cultivation 
by improving the tenure of Sirkar land by making it herit- 
able and transferable and improved rules were passed for 
the sale of waste lands. The passing of the Jenmi Kudiyan 
proclamation gave permanency of tenure to tenants holding 
lands from Jenmies, The administration of Justice was 
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remodelled by establishing more courts, appointing men 
with eduoational qualifications as presiding officers, and 
promulgating laws both substantive and adjective based on 
British Indian models. The police force was reorganised. 
Thh measures adopted by Government were thorough and 
oomprehensive. The cherished aim of His Highness’ 
Government was as observed by Madhava Rao himself “to 
provide for every subject within a couple of hours’ journey 
the advantage of a doctor, a school master, a judge, a inagis- 
trate, a registering officer and a post master”. 

: . . The work of administrative reforms started by 
Madhava Rao was continued by Dewan Seshiah Sastri 
His attention was drawn to the increase of salaries in the 
different departments of the State. The relation between 
the Dewan and the heads of the departments were defined. 
The Dewan was relieved of his magisterial functions by a 
regulation. For a trial of European British subjects, special 
Magistrates were appointed. This was a special concession 
to Travancore. Facility to official correspondence was given 
by substitution of paper for palmyra leaf. 

The Dewanship of H anu Pillai who succeeded Seshiah 
Sastri was marked by exceptional prosperity in the finances 
of the State. This enabled the government to devote greater 
funds to public works and to increase the pay of the men in 
the Nayar Brigade. The constitution of the Sadr Court 
was remodelled. Rules were framed for registering in the 
Government accounts the transfers of property that have 
taken place and those that might take place thereafter as 
well as for granting pallas. The reign of Ayilyam Thif unsl 
Maharaja was thus a period of many sided development. 
Of that reign his successor Sri Visakhom Thifunal said ; — 

“The late wise, enlightened and benefioient reign 
had uniformly striven to strengthen the 

TJbifunai Maharajas Government and to promote peace, 

happiness and useful progress among the 
subjects. The finances are easy and flourishing. The 
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public service is generally much, more effective than twenty 
years ago. Education by its civilizing agency is purifying 
the reservoir from which that public service is drawn and is 
rendering the subject population increasingly law-abiding. 
Works of importance of public utility have been pronioling 
material prosperity at a rate which would have astonished 
a by^gone generation*:” . , C'-- ■ . 

lihe very first years of the new reign saw the intro- 
duction of the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes 
as Law in Travancore with the necessary changes. The 
fee of 2 per cent, levied on the transfer of pattern lands was 
abolished. Public servants holding responsible appoint- 
ments were prohibited from acquiring landed property 
within their jurisdiction without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. The Police Department was reorganised and placed 
on a better footing, the essential changes being the 
separation of the police from the magistracy, and the 
improvement of the personnel of the force. Important 
changes were introduced in the judicial depariment. The 
jurisdiction of the Munsiffs was raised and they were 
invested with small cause jurisdiction. The moral tone of 
the judicial service was elevated by raising the salaries of 
the officers. The magistrates were invested with greater 
powers. The Sadr Court was reorganised and transformed 
into the High Court, Proper attention was paid to the 
sanitation of the capital. Great attention was paid to the 
system of irrigation in South Travancore. 

Another important administrative measure associated 
with the reign of His Highness was the inauguration of a 
Revenue Survey and Settlement with a view, among 
other things, to define and- fix the boundaries of pro- 
perties, imparting freedom of action in taking up or relin- 
quishing, land and insuring security of title to the holders, 
to secure accurate registers and other records of lands and 
the various tenures under which they were held, and to fi:^ 


m 
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and limit the Government demand, equalising the nieas^ure 
of assessment on land. 


The reign of Sri Mulam Thif imal Maharaja saw the 
development of an , administrative system which cDii tained 

Pcac ful 'idmini ^ merits of what was old in 

siratioi'i under the Travanoore and the methods of Government 
late Maharaja, j^ased on British practice. The Mahsfsja 
was every inch a constitutioiial sovereign, constitutional in 
the sense that he respected the advice of his Dewans though 
he was strong enough to over-ride their counsels if the 
measures proposed were prejudicial to the interests of the 
State and its people. The rule of law was his cherished 
desire. The departments of the Public Service were re- 
organised with a view to increased efficiency. The powers 
of the grades of officers were carefully defiiied and delimitech 
Decentralisation of authority was a special feature of the 
administrative policy of his reign. The Dewan was empow- 
ered to retain in his hands the powers of ultimate correction 
and control. The educational activity of the Government had 
raised the general level of intelligence in the country to 
such an extent that His Highness resolved to associate the 
representatives of the people in legislative and administra- 
tive work. Self Government was advanced In considerable 
measure. The Municipal Councils did their work so success- 
fully that a law was passed to foster the beginnings of self- 
government in the villages. 

Travancore was the first state in all India to esta- 
blish a Legislative council while the Sri Mtilam Popular 
Assembly was intended to enable the representatives of 
the people to place their wants and wishes before the 
Government for due consideration and proper decision. 
His Highness the present Maharaja has amplified the 
political rights of the people so greatly that Travancore is 
the only Indian state which possesses a Double-Chambered 
Legislature, The State was till 1923 in political relationship 
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with the government of Madras. Since then it is in direct 
relationship with the government of India. From the 
treaty of 1805 A.D. onwards the British Residents have been 
exercising considerable powers of control on account of the 
authority conferred upon the Paramount Power by solemn 
engagement. For more than a century a convention had 
grown which required the approval of the Residents in the 
appointment of some of the highest officers of Government 
as well as in matters of legislation and administration. The 
appointment of Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar as Legal and 
Constitutional Adviser to His Highness the MahEfSija 
enabled the Government to review the position in the light 
of the treaties and the guiding lessons of political practice. 
The practice of seeking the previous approval of the 
Resident in the details of internal administration has been 
discontinued since the commencement of the reign of the 
present Mahaf gja His Highness Sri Ohif hif a Thirunal. 

His Highness the Maharaja is the centre and source 
of political authority in the State, legislativOj executive and 
judicial. The administration is conducted 
General. name and under the control of the 

ruler, the various departments of the public service being 
co-ordinated and controlled by the Dew^an. The Dewan is 
assisted by a Chief Secretary and a number of other officers 
ocoupying different cadres in the Secretariat. There is 
also a separate Financial Secretariat The heads of the 
various departments are each of them responsible for the • 
proper administration of all routine matters pertaining to his 
department There is a considorable decentralisation of 
authority in those offices in conformity with well-established 
practiGe and the rules issued by Government from time to 
time» Bu general principles and all 

new measures though comparatively unimportant require 
for their validity the sanction of Government issued by the 
Dewan as its mouth-piece and representative and certified 



if® 





by tbe hand of the Chief Secretary. Every administrative 
■head has to address his proposal to the Government and 
they are carefully considered by the Dewan with the assis- 
taHce of the officers of the Secretariat. Matters requiring 
the expenditure of money are scrutinised by the Einancial 
Secretary. Official correspondence between the MahEf i,ja 
and the Bewan are carried on through the Sarvadhikafyak* 
kar who.is the highest officer attached to the palace. 

The Maharaja exercises his legislative authority by 
giving his sanction to Bills passed by both the^legislative 
chambers, the Sri Mulam Assembly and the Sii Chithra 
State Council or by promulgating Regulations in virtue of 
prerogative and in certain cases by issuing Proclamations. 
The Assembly consists of 72 members of whom 62 are non-* 
offtGials, 48 being elected by various constituencies and 14 
nominated by Government to represent minority communi- 
ties and other interests. The Dewan is the President of 
the Assembly. There is also an elected Deputy President. 
The Ghithra State Oouncilis composed of 37 members 
of whom 27 are non-officials and 10 officials. Of the 


- — ■ 
non-official members are nominated by Government. The 
Dewan is the ex-officio President of the Gouncil, A Panel 
of Chairman is also nominated. 

Both Houses of the Legislature possess the right to 
initiate and pass legislative measures and discuss the 
annual budget of revenue and expenditure. Members of 
both Houses may ask questions and supplementary ques- 
tions and move resolutions on matters of general public 
interest. All legislative measures require the assent of 
both chambers before they are submitted to His Highness 
the Maharg,ja for his assent. Certain emergency powers of 
legislation are vested in the Dewan. But the laws so passed 
will be in force only for six months. The budget is 
presented to both houses^ but the Assembly has a larger 
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control over the finance than the Council, since the for- 
mer may reduce or omit a demand or part thereof while 
tb« latter has to deal with each demand as a whole and has 
no power to reduce the grant or any of the items, compris- 
ing it. The law provides for the constitution of joint 
committees, to settle difference of opinion which might 
arise between the two Chambers. A Public Accounts Com- 
mittee consisting of officials and non-officials scrutinises 
the audit and appropriation reports of Government. 
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THE LAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 


The basis of the system of Land Revenne Adminis- 
tration which prevails to-day appears to have been laid 
during the reign of King S^avi Varma which commenced in 
859 M. E. (1683-84). Till then, we are told, the system was 
that the revenue due from every petty district was roughly 
calculated and the local chief made responsible for its 
collection and payment to the State, after deducting the 
amount assigned for the conduct of pujas in the state-owned 
temples and other religious ceremonies, for the maintenance 
of the militia and for the collection of revenue. The State 
establishment then consisted of a Valia Ksfyakkar (Mini- 
ster), one Nitteluthu Pillai, (Secretary), onefisiyasom Pi}lai 
(Head Clerk) and several Aayasoms and Kapakka Pillais 
(Clerks and Accountants). The Minister and his establish- 
ment held their office in the palace, and the King personally 
supervised the work of his office. Every question, whether 
petty or important, was submitted for the King’s decision. 
This system was greatly improved upon by King .6avi 
Varma. The power of the local chiefs was curtailed and 
paid agents of Government were appointed in various parts 
oPthe country, mth power to collect the revenue which 
was roughly estimated before their appointment. After 
defraying the sanctioned expenditure on religious and other 
institutions, the agent was to pay the surplus into the 
King’s Treasury. 

The next stage of which we have any definite in- 
formation is that which closes with what may be called the 
early history of Travancore, the year 903 M. E. The head 
of the administration under the direct orders of the King 
was then known as Valia Sarvadhikafyakkar, correspond- 
ing to the Dewan of the present day. Under him were 
the Nitteliit'hu Pillai or Secretary, ftayasom Piliai (Head 
qierlf,) several i^Syasoms or clerks and Kanakka Pillais or 
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Accountants. 


DiaTOs or .tLuropeans was carrieci on by tne valia b§;r7Mhi- 
k§f yakkar and he signed treaties and agreements on behalf 
of the State. His office was held in the palace in the imme- 
diate presence of the King. All important questions were 
finally decided by the King himself on the report of the 
Valia Sarvadhikafyakkar. 

Soon after Maharaja Mart'hand.a Varma, the maker 
of modern Travancore, ascended the Musnad in 905 M. E.* 
the first revenue settlement recorded in the history of 
the State was commenced. It wms started in 911 and 
completed by 922. From a Variola dated the 29th Maka- 
fom 923 M. E.. it is seen that at the close of the settlement 


was the unit of administration and was presided over by the 
Proverthiksr who received his appointment fronci the sove- 
reign. Under the ProverthikSirs there were different Account- 
ants and (peons). The Proverthikar was made 

responsible for the receipts and expenditure in respect of 
items sanctioned by the sovereign as well as disbursements 
ordered by the Esfyakk^r.^ H extended also to the 

supervision over the Deyaswoms and several items of work 
of a miscellaneous nature. Next in rank and higher up in 
the scale is the Kafyakkar corresponding to the Tahsildar 
of modern days. As was observed already, he was the 
officer in charge of a and such, 

he came into contact with the people in the exercise of his 
several functions fiscal, magisterial, judicial and military, 
subject to the nominal control of the superior officers. 
Each district was under the charge of a Sarvg;dhik§;fyakks.r 
who worked under the direction and control of the Valia 






It was later on shifted to Quilon and thence to Trivandrum 
inl006M.E. 

The Dewanship of Col. Munro (986 to 990 M. E.) ushered 
in an era of administrative reform. It marks an eventful 
epoch in the land revenue history of the State, At the time 
of his appointment there were three Valia Sarvsdhiksfya-* 
kksrs, ten SarvSidhikS^fyakkars and thirty one KafyakkSrs. 
He abolished the offices of the Valia Sarvadhikafyakksr 
and the Sarvadhiksfyakkar and changed the designation of 
the Kafyakkar to that of Tahsildar. The Tahsildars were 
divosted of their judicial and magisterial functions and were 
reduced to the position of mere collectors of revenue. For the 
proper administration of justice, a court of appeal and live 
Zilla Courts for the trial of offences and for adjudicating on 
civil claims were established. Another court, called the 
Huzur Court, was formed for the trial of Sirkar servants. The 
reduction of the militia necessitated the raising of a separate 


and TheJcMffhuhhoM* E’er each district or revenue division, 
there was an officer designated the Valia Sarvadhikifya- 
kkar, whose authority extended to all matters of .revenue, 
commercial or judicial nature. To assist him in his work 
in the Revenue Division, there were three or four sub- 
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corps for the conduct of police duties and Darogas of Police 
; were appointed and placed under the immediate orders of 
th^ Dewan, independent of the Judicial and the Eevenue 
■ Departments. Thus in the scheme of administration intro- 

duced by Col. Miinro, the Tahsiidars were mere revenue 
officers and their work was controlled from the headquart- 
ers by til© Dewan with the co-operation of a staff of assist- 
ants of whom the foremost were two Dewan Peishkars 
newly entertained in the Huzur. What actually induced a 
veteran statesman of his type to substitute a centralised 
form of government in the place of the old arrangement 
based on the salutary principle of division of labour cannot 
at this distance of time be inferred correctly. It is possible 
that he himself might have reckoned on the revival of the 
1 useful executive agency at a later period when he would 

i hav 05 by his skilful personal rules introduced order and 
peace all over the country. If this really was his intentibffi 
it has only to be stated here, that it was destined to he 
translated into action piecemeal and at far later periods. 

I In the year 1010 M. E. were passed a series of 

Eegulations by which the Tahsiidars came to be invested 
with police and magisterial powers and the Dewan was made 
the Ghief Magistrate, besides being the sole responsible 
i head of the police in the country. Two revenue divisions 
were cohstituted in 1031. They were called the northern 
i division and the southern division. Each division was placed 
under the charge of a district officer, styled Dewan Peishkar, 
who had powers of general control and supervision in all 
■; milters, revenue, police and miscellaneous, 

i; subject to the orders of the Dewan, as the head of the 

^ administration and Ohief Magistrate. The central taluks 

were under the direct control of the Dewmn. In 1035 two. 
more reyenue divisions were constituted. They were desig- 
nated the Quilon and the Kottayam divisions. By Regu- 
lation II of 1047, the Dewan was divested of the judicial 
* functions which he was till then exercising in his capacity 
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as the Chief Magistrate. The same Regulation also invested 
the Dewan Peishkars with the full powers of a Magistrate 
so as to give them greater and fuller scope for the efficient 
administration of their divisions. In Minom 1057 M. E. 
Division Assistants were appointed in the Quilon and the 
Kottay am divisions with their powers and duties clearly 
defined in the Dewan’s Memo No, 845’'J-349 dated 5-4-1882. 
The organisation of the Salt Department in 1058 relieved 
the revenue officers of the duty of supervision over the salt 
works and depots. But the Revenue Department was finally 
divested of all duties connected with salt, marine and excise 
only with the formation of the new Excise Department in 
1080 M,E. The account reforms introduced in the same year 
consisted mainly in the abolition of the so-called depart- 


forms a distinct branch of work in the Land Revenue De- 
partment. In 1083 M.E. the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries was organised, which relieved the Revenue De- 
partment of the work in that sphere. In 1085 M. E. the 
treasury at Alleppey was placed under the charge of a 
special Treasury Officer and the Assistant Excise Oom- 
raissioner at Alleppey was divested of all responsibility con- 
nected with the treasury. The officers of the Revenue 
Department were divested of control over the Dsvasworas in 
the State in 1098 M. E. with the formation of the new D 
sworn Department. 

At the close of the last settlement, the State cohsisted 
of 4 divisions, 32 taluks and 422 pakuthies. These terri- 
torial units underwent several changes in subsequent years 
as detailed below : — 

(i) The revenue administration of the areai com- 
prised within the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of the 
Cardamom Hills was reorganised and a new taluk called the 
Devikulam taluk was formed in 1085 M. E* consisting of the 
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six pakutliks of Anchanad together with the Eannan 
Divan Hills Gon cession, the Palli vasal Estate, Aiiakkulara 
Estate (west) and the Pff ara and XJ^umbanchola divisions 
of the Cardamom Hills, 

(ii) The Cardamom Department w’as abolished and 
the area within the Superintendent’s jurisdiction was 
absorbed into the Land Revenue Department and treated as 
a separate division called the Devikulam Division. 

(iii) A new taluk called Pirmede taluk, was formed 
of the pakuthies of Van(Janmittu and MlaippSra from the 
Cardamom Hills, Pefiyar, Ptrmide, Peruvanthginam, Kaii- 
jifappaliy, Cheruvally, Chirakka^avu and Manlmala of the 
Changan5‘^^ify taluk and Pnnjar of the Mlnachil taluk. 

(iv) A tract, lying near the Pallivasal Estate, was 
transferred from the Tho^upuja taluk to the Devikulam 
taluk and formed into Ho. 16— Pa{liY§;sal thsvalanj of the 
Pupsra Pakuthi of that taluk (subsequently constituted 
into the Pallivasal pakuthi). 

Certain tracts including the Chinthato Estate 
were transferred from the Thcdupula taluk to the Pirmede 
taluk. ^ ^ 

(Vi) The Elakad p^uthi was transferred from the 
Mtivattupula taluk to the Ettumarftir taluk. ' 

(vii) The Nindakafa pakuthi of the Ifaniel taluk 
was bifurcated into two pakuthies, Nindakafa A. and 
NSndakafa B. 

(viii) A tract of disafforested land on either side of 
the western outlet road was transferred from the Eafiman-* 
pur pakuthi of the Thodupula. taluk to the Kuttamangalam 
pakuthi of the Mtivattupuja taluk. ^ > 

(ix) The Anad and the Hellanad pakuthies of the 
Hedumangad taluk were divided into four, viz., An§.d, 
Palode, Hellanad and Pullenpara. 

(x) The Kanjifappally pakuthi in the PirmSde taluk 
was split up into two pakuthies, viz,, Kanjifappal|y North 
and KanjirappaUy South. 
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thies of the hTe^umaiigad taluk were split up into foiir 
pakufchies, ’viz., Perumkulan'i, Vifanakkavu, Ulamalakkai 
and Tetlansd. 

(xiii) The PadnmnSbhapuf am Revenue Division was 
amalgamated with the Trivandrum Revenue Division. The 
uumher of taluks in the State was reduced from M to 30 by 
the abolition of the taluks of If aniel, Chengannur, Ettumanur 
amd Sangad, the pakuthies comprised in these taluks being 
tacked on to the adjoining taluks. The pakuthies in several 
other taluks were also readjusted along with thm change. 

(xiv) The Munro Island was constituted into a 
separate pakuthi of the Quiion taluk, 

(xv) The Mallapulasfefi pakuthi was transferred 
from the Thifuveila taluk to the Pat'hanamthitta taluk. 

(xvi) The My lorn pakuthi was transferred from the 
Pat'hanapufam taluk to the KottSfakkafa taluk. 

(xvii) The Mskkaf a pakuthi of the Shehkofta taluk 
was abolished and absorbed into the Adhenputhur pakuthi 
of the same taluk. 

.(xviii) A tract of land comprising appoxim at ely 
125'35 sq. miles was transferred from the Kafimanprir Kanni 
Siam tract of theThodupula taluk to Kultamangalam paku- 
thi of the Mavattupula taluk. 

(xix) - The Devikulam Division was abolished and the 
taluks comprised therein were added on to the Kottayam 
Division. The Sh^rthala taluk was taken away from that 
division and added on to the Quiion Division. 

As a result of the above changes the State, now 
contains 3 revenue divisions, 30 taluks, and 484 pakuthies. 
Of the 30 taluks, 15 taluks have been grouped into 7 revenue 
sub-divisions, each in the charge of an Assistant Peishkan 




LAND REVEFUE DEPARTMENT 2? 

Tha pakiitbi is the -unit of revenue administration 
and it is under the immediate charge of the Pro vert' hiks^r, 
who is assisted in his work by one or more accountants and 
peons. The Pahsildars are made primarily responsible 
for the efficient land revenue administration of their res- 
pective taUiks in all its branches. They can, in certain 
matters, utilise tha sarvice of the Ravenue Supervisors 
under them. Before the appointment of the Revenue Super- 
visors, the taluk establishment included an executive officer 
styled Assistant Tahsildar. The Assistant Tahsildars were 
allowed to take part in the land revenue administration of 
the taluk in all its branches and to render able assistance 
to the Tahsildars in the discharge of their multifarious 
duties. The present Revenue Supervisors, whose status is 
low compared with that of the Assistant Tahsildars, and 
whose sphere of activity comprises hardly anything more 
than survey operations, cannot be said to aiford any appre- 
ciable relief to the Tahsildars. 

The Assistant Peishkars are responsible for the proper 
conduct of work in regard to matters over which they are 
given jurisdiction in the revenue sub-divisions placed in their 
charge. The Division Peishkars control and supervise the 
work of the Tahsildars in all its branches. They are made 
responsible for the efficient land revenue administration in 
the respective division. In revenue matters, they are subordi- 
nate to the Land Revenue Oommissioner, while as District 
Magistrates or district officers they still maintain the 
position which they held prior to the appointment of the 
Land Revenue Commissioner as the head of the department 
from the 1st Ghingom 1097. Government order R. 0, 0. No. 
1832/ai dated the 12th A ugust 1921, sanctioning the appoint- 
ment of the Land Revenue Commissioner, lays down that 
he will be responsible for an orderly extension of oultiYation^ 
and development of land revenue, the co-ordinating of iand 
revenue work and procedure in the various divisions as far 
as necessary, the , supervision of the land revenue work of 
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tlie Peishkars and the Commissioner, Dsviknlam, and their 
subordinates, the enforcement of the various land revenue, 
survey and land records rules and laws, and the preparation 
and revision of the necessary manuals. The Division Peish- 
kars are empowered to address the Government direct 
Goramunications relating to the under-mentioned subjects:— 

I. Duties relating to the Forest Department such as 

Forest Settlement Enquiry. 

%. Enquiry in adoption cases. 

3. Public Canals and Public Ferries. 

4. Duties under the Plague Rules and Cholera Rules. 

5. Duties under the Municipal Regulation. 

6. Disposal of unclaimed dead bodies. 

?. Duties relating to the Excise Department. 

8, Observatory. 

9. Anchal Department. 

10. Archeological Department. 

II. Treasure Trove. 

12. Guardian and Wards. 

13. Lunatics. 

14. Lepers. 

15. Erection of places of public worship. 

16. Royal tours. 

17. Assistance to travellers, 

18. Government law suits relating to other departments. 

19. Protection of electric telegraph. 

20. Elections to the Sri MGlam Assembly. 

21. Elections to the Sri Ohitra State CoimciL 

22. Working of the Stamp Regulation. 

23. Working of the Public Accountants Regulation. 

24. Correspondence relating to vital statistics. 


25, 


reception of distinguished guests. 

26. 

I? . 

Census, 

27. 


Court Fee Regulation. 

28. 

it 

Nayar and Ilava Regulations. 

29. 

it 

Press Regulation, 
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cO. Correspondence relating to Village Panchayats« 

1 ? Heirship certificate enquiries, 

sj Co-operative Societies. 

33. Cattle trespass. 

34. „ Murajapam, Pallikkettii and other 

iroportant ceremonies. 

33. 5# The issue of passports, dechirations 

of eligibility certificates etc., to be 
sent to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Madras States. 

In other matters they have to address Government 
through the Land Revenue Commissioner, 

It is open to doubt whether the department, at any 
time during its evolution, functioned purely as a land 
revenue department, in the sense in which 
venu^SpartmL?.^” wont to associate the work of the 



work in its charge. But even now it cannot be said, with 
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present position is that the Tahsildars, in a majority of the 
taluks, combine in themselves both revenue and magisteria] 
fiinctions, while in the ramaining: taluks, they are only 
potential magistrates. The Division Peishkars are ex- 
officio District Magistrates and all the Assistant Peishkars 
are Division First Class Magistrates with the power of 
hearing appeals on the orders of the Second Class Magis- 
trates ill their jurisdiction. On the magisterial side, the 
Tahsildars and the Assistant Peishkars are subordinate to 
the District Magistrates and the District Magistrates in 
their turn are subject to the control of the High Court. 


In all the taluks, except Quilon and Kottayam, there 
is a sub-treasury each and the Tahsildar of the taluk is ex- 
officio the Sub-Treasury Officer, In the 
Treasury work. taluks of Quilon and Kottayam, the sub- 
treasuries have been absorbed in the respective divisional 
treasuries, the Tahsildars of the taluks being divested of 
all treasury work. In account matters, the sub-treasuric^s 
are under the direct control and supervision of the Divi- 
sional Treasury Officers, There is a divisional treasury in 
each division. The divisional treasuries are likewise under 
the immediate control of the Account Officer. In this 
connection, it is worthy of note that the control and super- 
vision exercised by the Account Officer and the Divisional 
Treasury Officers over the sub'treasuries are confined to ac- 
counts matters and that the administrative control over the 
sub-treasuries and divisional treasuries vests in the Division 
PeishkEirs, This division of control is not, however, 
mutually exclusive, for, as a rule, the Division Peishkars 
are conducting half-yearly inspection of the accounts of 
the sub-treasuries and the divisional treasuries. 

Besides cash transactions the sub-treasuries function 
as depots for the sale of stamps; general, court-fees and 
anchal, the treasurer being ex-officio stamp vendor also. 
So far as this particular branch of work is concerned, the 
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The duties devolving on the Jjaiid revenue h 

ment under the head land revenue’ may, for thn sak© of 
oonvenience, be classed under three sub** 
hand ftevetiue. ; (a) duties Connected with land 

revenue administration proper; (b) duties relating to other 

deDartments; (o) miscellaneous dutiesv By far the most 

S^t anS Witimate f unctions of the Land ^venue 
Department is the administration of the land belonging 

to the State whether situated within or beyond its bound- 
aries. The question whether a particular land is paying 
land revenue to G-overnment or whether it is exempted 
from taxation is iminaterial in determining the jurisdiction 
of the Land Revenue Department over it. The general rule 
is that unless possession or ownership has been expressly 
transferred to or recognised in a person or a depaitmenfe, ail 
lands belonging to the State vest in, and are subject to the 
administration by the Land Revenue Department. 

A scientific survey and settlement form the ground- 
work of revenue administration. In fact, one is a oomple- 
ment of the other and together they consti- 
Survey. foundation for the land reve- 

nue system. It is therefore of utmost importance that 
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officers of the Revenue Department are authorised to enforce 
the maintenance of correct survey marks. The work of 
bringing the survey and settlement records up-to-date in 
each taluk is being attended to by the Land Records Main- 
tenance staff. 

In addition to the maintenance of correct survey 
marks, the department has to see that the property of 
government is not encroached upon by squatters. For this 
the provisions of the Land Conservancy Regulation are 
availed of. Here it may be noted that the eviction of 
encroachment on government lands under the provisions of 
the above Regulation has invariably to be attended to by 
the Land Revenue Department, even where the land is 
under the control of some other department. 
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it is usual to appoint a full-time special officer lor 
purpose. 


The prompt collection or lana raveoue is 
most important item in the clay to day woi’k of: the R<e\enue 
Department. It involves three distinct 
processes, viz., the fixing of the demand, 
the maintenance of correct and up-to-date 
rent roll, and the collection of revenue as per the kist 
bundi. According to the system, no\¥ in force, the total 
demand for each taluk at the beginning of each year is as- 
certained and fixed by the Jamabnndi Officer on the basis 
of the I’avenue accounts of the previous year, There may 
be additions and deductions under the various heads of 
receipts during the year. These are brought to account as 
they occur. For each pakuthi there is a separate rent roll 
which is kept up-to-date in accordanGe with the deGisiohs 
in revenue cases, such as pokkiivafavu, puduval, land acqui- 
sition, kafampathippu, etc. 

: ■ In the case of voluntary payment of tax, all that the 

Revenue Department has to do is to see that it is then and 
ther^ brought ^0 account and remitted promptly into tlie 
tfbashry.v; When, however, default is made in the payment 
of government dues, the Land Eevenue Department has to 
realise the arrears by attachment and sale of the clef aulter’s 
movable or immovable propeidies under the provisiGiis of 
the) Revenue ReOGvery Regulation. This is an elaborate 
process involving the strict observance of all the technicali- 
ties laid down by the Regulation. The Revenue (ifiicers 
have, at the same time, to bestow particular care to see 
that their zeal and enthusiasm for the protection of govern- 
ment interests do not make them blind to the hardships that 
might be caused to the ryots by a relentless adherence to 
and enforcement- of the provisions in the Regulation. With 
the exception perhaps of the Devaswom Depaadment in res- 
pect of the dues on the lands belonging to the unincorporated 


Collection of 
Revenue. 


the peculiar position which the department occupies in the 
general scheme of administration. 

The material prosperity of the State depends in a 
large measure, on proper land reveiine administration. The 


redressing tneir grievances as wen. as lor me supply ui iiieir 
wants and requirements. In this sphere, tlie Land Revenue 
Department has a large volume of work devolving on it 
under the - provisions of Regulations, Proclamations and 
executive orders. Of the measures adopted to promote the 
agricultural prosperity of the land, the Land Improvement 
and Agricultural Loans Regulation, the constitution of the 
Land Mortgage Bank, and the Irrigation Regulation deserve 
special mention. 

The Regulation was first enacted in the year 1066 M.E. 
The object in piomiilgating it was to “afford the ryots, who 
, j- have the inclination but not. the means 

ment and Agricuitu- to make agricultural improvements and 
ral Loan Regulation, j^e^jiamations, facilities for possessing them- 
selves of the requisite capital.” The Regulation, as origi- 
nally passed in 1066, applied only to the improvement on 
lands. In course of time, it was found expedient to extend 
the scope of the Regulation so as to include loans foi the 
mifp.La.sA of seeds, manure, etc. The oiiginal Regulation 


passed. It provides for the grant of loans on the strength 
of sufficient security, either personal or property, for making 
iiiiDrovemeiits on land or for agricultural purposes, to any 
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person having a right to make that impiovement oi with 

the consent of that person to any other 

is repayable with interest in easy instahnentsfixed with due 
regard to the improvements proposed to be effected with the 
loan, the value or sufficiency of the security offered, the 
convenience of the borrower and all other relevant oiroums- 
tanees. The maximum period fixed for the repayment of 
loans granted for effecting improvements on land is twenty 
years, while for agricultural purposes it is ten. The rate of 
interest on loans is fixed at four per cent, per annum with 
effect from 1-1-1110. The Tahsildars, the Assistant Peish- 
kars when specially empowered, and the Division Peishkars 
are competent to grant loans not exceeding Rs. 500, 1,000, 
and 2,000, respectively. The Land Revenue Commissioner 
ia AnmnAtent to sanction loans of sums above Rs. 2,000 but 


The Land Mortgage 
Bank. 
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annual reports to the Bank on the Gondition of the property 
secured for fhe .loan.^^ , ■ 

’ The agricultural operations are dependent largely 
upon irrigation facilities. Under Regulation III of 1072, 
as amended by Regulations VI of 1090, V of 1097 and II of 
1103, the Land Revenue Department has to attend to many 
duties in connection with the following matters:— 

(a) construction, repair and maintenance of petty 
and minor irrigation works; 

(5) distribution of water from irrigation works; 

(e) levy and recovery of the cost of construction of 
irrigation works; 

(d) development of irrigation under the Kothayar 
project; and 

(e) the working of the irrigation boards. 


The markets are opened and maintained under the 
provisions of the Markets Regulation VII of 1092, which 
applies to the holding of markets any- 
wdiere in the State, except in towns 
constituted under the Municipal Regulation. The markets 
can be classified under two heads: (i) public markets, and 
(ii) private markets. Public markets are opened and main- 
tained by Government on government land. The duty of 
the Land Revenue Department in respect of them is con- 
fined to effecting the necessary improvements in them, 
enforcing the strict observance of the rules and the annual 
farming of the right to collect the rents, etc. Private mar- 
kets are conducted with a license from the Division Peish- 
kar and subject to the conditions specified in the license. 
Every such license, unless suspended or revoked by the 
Division Peishkar under section 13 (2) of the Regulation, 


Markets. 


» The Land Mortgage Bank has since been re- constituted as the Travaneore 
Credit Bank. 



Under the provisions of this Regulation the Divi- 
sion Peishkar is authorised to inake enc^uiries legaiding 
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flXDir^s at the end of the official year for which it is giantcd. 

expires ar TOO euu , , classed as private markets, 

The evening markets, though ola ^ f j-Sn-i 

differ from the latter in that the Xw S a t cL 

navmsrit of license fee and toll is to be levied on aiiicii.^ 
payment resort during the 

taken into them for sale, it is omy nn, -nose of 

afternoons and evenings of poor ^ 

buying food stuffs and petty articles of household use. 

The properties belonging to a person who dies 

tate and without legal heirs escheat f f’^i-XiicHrlnd 
primarily the duty of the Tahsi.iaai ana 

Eacbeat. Village officers to hunt out all such 

eases and see to their prompt disposal. The Tahsildar is 

empowered to attach, in the first instance, all the properties, 

movable and immovable, which remained in the possession 

of the deceased at the time of his death where he has left 

no legal heirs. The movable articles may be removed and 

kept under safe custody or, in case they happen to be 

perishable articles, they may be sold by pubho auction at 

Ly time at the discretion of the Tahsildar. The Tahsildar 
should then conduct a detailed enquiry as to whether there 
are legal heirs to the deceased and submit a report to the 
Division Peishkar who, if satisfied that there is a prma 
facie case of escheat,, will by a notice in the gazette call 
upon all persons interested to produce evidence in support 
of their claims within three months from the date of publi- 
cation of the notice and then, after investigating ^into the 
claims advanced, pass final orders in the case. Brom the 
order of the Division Peishkar there is provision for appeal 
before the Land Revenue Commissioner. But there is no 
second appeal to Government. The properties declared to 
have escheated will be disposed of in due course by the 
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treasui’e, the materials of which exceed Rs. 50 in value, 

to pass final orders, either in accordance 

Treasure Trove -ji .i i • • £ • *1 , • i 

“Regulation. With til© decisions of, Cl vil courts Of inde- 
pendently as the case may be, upon the 
claims of the finder or others to the treasure, and if neces- 
sary, to acquire on behalf of Government the treasure on 
payment of compensation to persons entitled to it. 


Under the Stamp Regulation, the Division Peishkar 
is authorised to adjudicate as to the proper stamp duty 
chargeable on instruments. In the case of 
ferRegiflatSn.^ unstamped or insufficiently stamped instru- 
ments, which have been impounded and 
sent to him, he has power to impose stamp duty and penalty 
to recover such stamp duty and penalty as arrears of land 
revenue, and to sanction prosecutioh for oifences under 
the stamp law. He can also afford relief to the purchasers 
of stamp paper by refunding portion of the value of unused 
or spoilt ones. Under the Court Fees Regulation, the 
Division Peishkar is authorised to enquire into the suffi- 
ciency of the court fee on applications for probate or letters 
of administration, to re '"over deficit of court fee in case of 
under-payment and to refund excess in case of ovei’-pay- 
ment. The Division Peishkar is also competent to appoint 
lioensed vendors for the sale of general and court fee 
stamps. ■■ V';;/", 


The duties devolving on the Revenue Department in 
connection with tdie Public Health and the Medical Depart-: 

ments relate chiefly to the prevention of 
Spread of epidemic diseases and the 
collection of vital statistics in rural areas. 
Under the provisions of the Epidemic Diseases Regulation 
II of 1073, and the rules passed thereunder, the officers of 
the Land Revenue Department have several duties to per- 
form. According to the Plague Rules the administrative 
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sures rests entirely with the 
ities and all officers ot 
: are reQuired to cafiy 

of the Land Revenue Depart- 
and spread of other epidemics 

less the same. 


I'feAVAiiCOliE 

1 ;^ 

responsibility for plague m 

Division Peishkar. The lo 
Government engaged in p agu 
out his orders. The positwn 
inATit towards the prevention 

Xcholera and small pox is also more or 

t • D the Proverthikar is ex-ottioio 

• ,^“^f Srths'and Deaths for the pakuthi except for 
Registrar of Births a t 

Registration of Birfciis • ^ ^ ^ith conservancy staff and th 

•srsMS- cfoti 

.„de. 

The removal and internment of unclaimed dead 

bodies found on public roads or other 

Internment oi nlaoes also devolve on the depart- 


to ensure proper places m puu.rv 

.11 »™umU.. ta .na »*> 

by their religions and to avert olawii b 

several communities in the exer- 
of their religious rites, it was, from 
control the ©reotion of new 
conversion-of' existing build*, 
rsMp.-''''^'^:'rhe^;''ennuiry , ,,is 6^^ 

" '''''v:,,',;The .application.,:. 
..jlic worship or for the conversion 
a place has to be presented in person 
/ho will arrange fnr the 
of a notifieation inviting objections to the 
consult the Devaswom Pepart* 
records prepared by the Tahsildai, 


With a view 
ship for 

Places of public y^reen th© 
worship* 

cise 

early days, found necessary to 
places of public worship or the 
ings into places of public w 
ducted through the Revenue Departmen ^ 

for opening a place of puuL- 
of a building into such 
before the Division Feishkar, 
due publication 
grant of the application, 
ment, get necessary . 
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make independent enquiries himself, hear and dispose of 
objections, if any, and submit a full report so as to reach 
the Dewan at the latest within 45 days from the date of 
receipt of the application. The final decision of Government 
will be communicated to the applicant within 90 days from 
the date of presentation of the application to the Division 
Peishkar. If the applicant receives no order within such 
period, he is at liberty to proceed to erect the place of 
public w^orship. 

The assessment and realisation of income tax under 
the provisions of the Incojne Tax Regulation also devolved 
on the Revenue Department. Recently, 
Income Tax. the appointment of the Deputy Com- 

missioner of Income tax and three fulhtime colleotors, the 
Division Peishkars and the officers subordinate ^ to them 
have been divested temporarily of their responsibility in 
this direction, while the Land Revenue Commissioner con- 
tinues to function as the chief revenue authority and the 
head of the Income Tax Department. 

The Revenue Department is largely employed in the 
collection of statistics. Besides the periodical returns in 


Collection of 
Statistics, 
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departriieii-ts 01’: othoiwise. That it forms the Goniieoting link 
between the Government and the governed, makes it the 
fittest agency for the prosecution of every project calculated 
to promote the welfare of the public. There is scarcely 
any Regulation in our Statute Book which does not contri- 
bute its quota of work and responsibility to the department* 
In the discharge of its various functions, the department 
comes into close contact with the people of all grades and no 
sphere of life and activity can be said to be outside its 
influence. As a result of these the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment in Travancore can rightly be called the Heart of 
Administration. 

. The following statement gives the receipts and expen- 
diture of the Land Revenue Departinent from 1065 to 


Year, 

Beceipts. 

1 

' . .Expenditure,: 

1065 

20,09,876 Rs, 

i 3,28,057 Rs. 

1070 

17,66,459 „ 

3,55,374 „ 

1075 

23,57,569 „ 

^3,54,241. „ 

1080 

22,99,320 ,, 

. .-7, 16, 113- \ „ : ' 

1085 

35,88,132 ,, 

7,21,256 „ 

1090 

35,60,061 „ 

7,84,528 „ 

1095 

39,85,935 „ 

7,99,507 ^ ^ 

1100 

43,97,180 „ 

10,75,786 „ 

1105 

89,69,023 „ 

11,09,118 „ 

1110 

30,36,354 „ 

9,95,976 „ 


f '-if— 
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iiie iLxoise uepartmeni; is a comprenensiv© nam< 
given collectively to the governmental agency for the ad 
ministration of the collection of reventu 
Organisation from salt, abkari and customs. Until lG8i 

and contioi. (1904-08 M. E.) when the department was 

organised, the work was supervised and controlled by th© 
Piravagai department attached to the Huzur Gutcherry, 
At that time the Division Peishkars supervised the 
collection of revenues and adrainistered the laws and 
regulations. 

The scheme of reorganisation sanctioned in 1080 M.E. 
came into force in 1083 M. E. (1907-08.) For purposes of the 
Excise Department, the State was divided into four divisions 
which were sub-divided into Circles, These Gireies were 
further divided into Banges. The Ranges which were the 
administrative units in the charge of Inspectors were under 
the control of the Circle Officers, who in tm were sub- 
ordinate to the Assistant Excise Commissioners. The 
Excise system of collecting the revenue was put into 
operation in the PadmanSbhapufam -and Trivandrum di- 
visions, while the old farming system was continued in the 
Quilon and Kottayam divisions. But it was soon discovered 
that the grading of officers -aiid the respective powers 
conferred upon them were not well calculated to meet the 
requirements of the situation. It was believed- that • the 
control exercised over the Circle Officers by the Assistant 
Commissioners was such as would delay correspondence 
and retard the expeditious transaction of business in the 
intermediate channels of communication, Air. * Raman 
Pillai, the Excise Commissioner, therefore recommended 
that the Assistant Commissioners might be reduced to the 
position of ordinary Circle Officers except in regard to 
powers of ' appointment and the -disciplinary action to he- 









taken upon subordinates, thougii tney “ " Iri.s 

r fL former official designation and the same salanes. 

retain the lormer om b An prl The State was 

•a. ne, 5“ li out ot *1. ..v» w.,. 

rminina three under Assistant Excise Coramissioners. e 

Sies of the subordinate establishments were revisecl 
otverLent delegated to the Commissioner larger powe s 
to regarTt^he ipointment. transfer and pumshment of 

the subordinate staff. .;-n to 

From time to time changes wei-e made 

various details in the organisation and powers 

ordinate staff. In connection with the policy of letici a 

merit necessitated by the in 

number of the Excise Divisions was reduced to nine in 

1107 M. B. (1931-32). The salt Anennev 

the Assistant , Winner NSgercoh ^ The AUepp 
Division was amalgamated with that of MSvelikara. 

The salt manufactured in the alums was preserved 
in store-houses called mduehandrame. Some of these store 
houses were situated close to the laMms- 
Salt. while others were at some distance. -Eri 

the case of the latter the salt was conveyed to fhem by sea. 
There were eight store-houses distributed as shown below:- 
Chirayinkll, Astiakkamangalam and Ooiacnei, 

Quilon, PuvSr, 

Alleppey, Trivandrum. 

Munambam, . T 

Six of these stored only home-made salt, one received 

home-made and foreign salt and the remaining one only 
foreign salt. From these store-houses salt was issued to 
selling depots called pantaga&Slas or Bankshalls, Prior to 
1036 M. E, (1860-61) all wastage in the transport of salt by 
sea to the depots in North Travancore had been charged to 
TVkQmifftp.+.iirers. but in that year the , Sirkar undertook 





all sue' 
honie-n 
ialt. Ir 


a view to 


resolved in 1053 M. E. (1877-78) to locate the forroer at some 
distance in the interior of the country. Regulation VII of 
1063 was enacted * for the protection of the salt revenue. 
The alum at Golachel was temporarily closed in 1067 M. E, 
(1891-92) and the remaining alums were placed under the 
personal supervision of the Salt Deputy Peishkar. Salt- 
culture was carried on by the licensees under the super- 
vision of this officer till the organisation of the Excise 
Department in 1080 M. E. (1904-05). 

Inconsequence of the development of private enter*^ 
prise Government closed as many as 68 salt bankshails in 
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«ialt bankshalls were abolished in 1086 and 1087 M. B- A 
SwSu^lation was passed inl088 M.E. which came 

to'uoensees had to pay the duty before 
removing the salt for sale elsewhere. This handicap was 
removed in 1104 M. E. allowing them to f ^ 

under bond to Government depots without paying the duty 
provided they deposited a security. Government realised 
the duty only when the salt was actually sold. 

There are 15 salt factories in the State, the total area 
from which salt is manufactured being 530 amcs. 

The manufacture of salt is entrusted to licensees. 
ment is entitled to get free of charge 60 per cent, of ttie 
quantity manufactured and to take over *e remaming 
40 per cent, on payment of a-fixed price called Ku^m . 
The salt required for: consumption is sold by government 
agencies in the bankshalls. depots and factories except in 
the High Ranges, where a contractor is engapd 
supply and sale of salt obtained by Government tree of duty 
from Tuticorin. 


For a very long tim© tobacco continued to be a State 
monopoly. The monopoly system is thus described by Sir 
T. Madhava Rao;— “The Sirkar made 
Tobacco. direct purchase of tobacco of various kinds 
by entering into contracts with individuals for the supply 
of the requisite quantities, the contract-price being mostly 
determined by public competition. The supplies were to be 
delivered by the contractors at stipulated periods so as to 
leave always a quantity .on hand sufficient for consumption 
ki the country for some, months at least. The tobacco so 
supplied was brought into the country by certain appointed 
routes only, such as Arainboly in south Travancore, ports 
of Quilon and AHeppey in. central Travancore, and Aiukutty 
backwater and Alwaye estuary in north Travancore^ and 
under precautions against smuggling, and was lodged in 
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certain large ware-houses, whence it was distributed, also 
under permits, to certain Bankshalls (Sirkar shops), whence 
agaili it was sold at monopoly i*ates to private dealers. 
These dealers in their turn sold the stuff by retail through- 
out the country at enhanced prices”. Tobacco was obtained 
from three sources, Jaffna, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore, The 
monopoly rates of sale of the three kinds varied. When 
the monopoly was in a prosperous condition, the gross 
revenue realised from tobacco was about fifty per cent, of 
the aggregate revenue of the State. But the monopoly 
rates were very high when compared with the prime cost of 
the stuff and this contributed to a great temptation for 
smiigglmg. 

The abolition of the monopoly system in British 
India was a severe blow to the tobacco monopoly of 
Travancore, The town of Cochin and the British villages 
of Anjengo and Thanga§§§fy soon became centres of con- 
traband trade. From these places the stuff was easily 
smuggled into Travancore territory. Preventive measures 
were adopted but without rnuch success. Nor was the 






their port of Cochin. Hence Travancore was forced to 
relax its monopoly. In 1858 the monopoly was in a sinking 
state. The monopoly prices were reduced and tobacco was 
sold to all merchants of respectability instead of to a few 
in each district. The monopoly was totally abolished in 
1038 M. E. (1862-63) and import duties levied on the dif- 
ferent kinds of tobacco. 

In 1048 M. E. there were seven bonding houses where 
tobacco was stored by the wholesale merchants. Their 
number increased gradually. A proclamation was issued in 
1053 M. E. for the benefit of the ryots in the Southern and 
Trivandrum divisions who consumed Tinnevelly tobacco 
prepared in a solution of jaggery and other ingredients. 
With a view to check smuggling another Proclamation was 
issued in 1055 M. E. (1880) reducing the duty on Jaffna and 
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■.bird in the next year reducing 
~ The Tobacco Eegulatioii 
the law relating to the trade in 
nore efficient footing. The 
igthened in that year, 
of the Excise Department in 


4g travanooke 

Goimbatore tobacco, and a t ^ 
the duty on the latter varie'y^ 
passed in 1063 M. E. placed 
tobacco on a sounder and i 
preventive staff was also stiei 

After the organisation . 

1080 M. E. the tobacco required for consumption in the 
State was imported by merchants on 

was bonded in Sirkar warehouses under the joint ousV Y 

of the department and the merchants, latte brough 

it from the warehouses on of the 

Rs. 90 per candy. Prior to 1085 M. E. (19tJ-10) o ly 

velly tobacco was imported through the^ Aramboly^ route. 

This restriction was removed in 1085 M.E. and t le o ac.c.c 

■R.fio'iitation was re-enacted in 1087 M. E. (1911-13). 



111 -co the District or I; 
no .farmer came forward, the Tahsildar controlled ^ ^ the 
managament of the shops. The abkari revenue was .flue- 
tmting between Rs. 41,000 and Rs. 60,000 daring the period 
from 991 M. E. to 1033 M. E. Since then it began to rise 
rapidly. , 

The law relating to the collection and control of the 
abkari revenue was embodied in a Regulation in 1054 M. E. 
(1878-79). It contained rules for regulating the manufacr: 
tiire, possession, sale and transit of liquor within the limits 
of Travail core. The new Excise System was introduced as 
an experimental measure in the Trivandrum taluk during 




disposed of by auction. The manufacturer was bound to 
supply the article at prescribed rates. 

The Excise System was extended throughout the 


Padmanabhapufam division in the next year. It was extern 
ded to the Quilon division in 1081 M.. E. (1905-06)* The 
KoUayam division alone continued under the old farming 
system. The tree tax system was introduced in Trivandrum 
town in the same year. In the case of arrack the jught to 
manufacture was kept distinct from the right to sell. The 
quantity required for consumption was manufactured by^ 
two monopoly contractors from whom the vend contractors 
purchased from time to time. No limits were fixed in the 
sale prices of arrack. The Department purchased a distil- 
lery at Shenkotta and let it out to the supply contractor.. 
The rules forth© working of the distilleries and warehouses' 
were amended in 1085 E. so that the wastage allowed to 
the supply contractors might adequately cover the loss in 
transit by leakage and evaporation. By 1092 M* E. the 
contract distillery supply system in regard to arrack was in 
force except in the Devikulam taluk, where .the right Of 
manufacture and vend remained in one and the same 

r 








Prior to 1055 M.E. foreign liquor was allowed to be 
sold by any vendor without let or hindrance. But under 
Regulation I of that year the vendors were 
loreiga liquor- required to take licenses which were charg- 
ed with a fee of British rupees 25 for every wholesale, and 
British rupees 15 for every retail shop. Revised rules 
relating to the issue of licensas for the sale of foreign liquor 
were passed in the year 1083 M. E. Two years later fresh 
rules were framed to regulate the import, transport and 
export of liquor and intoxicating drugs prepared from the 
hemp plant, while in transit through Travancore, from one 
part of British territory to another. The taluk of Shenkotta 
was, however, exempted from the operation of the sweet 
toddy rules. 


Prior to 1037 M. E. (1861) opium was an article of free 
trade in the State subject to an import duty of 10 per cent. 

ad valorem. It was obtained from Bombay 
Opium and ganja. and Malwa. Gaiija was Cultivated in the 

southern parts of the country. These two articles were made 
state monopolies. The farms were leased to a sole contractor 
for the whole State for three years at a time. He got down 
the articles from British India under permits issued by the 
British Resident and sub-let his right of vend to others. 
The Sirkar dues from these articles were collected by the 
Revenue authorities. Effective measures, were taken in 
1053 M. E. (1877-78) to put down the smuggling of opium. 
The import duty on the drug was abolished in 1059 M, E. in 





order to discourage its smuggling througli the ' adjoining 
Goohin territory where it was not subject to any import duty, 
’’ The only law relating to opium was a Proclamation 
issued in 1036 M.E. (1860-61) which provided for the import, 
export, manufacture, possession or sale of opium or bhang 
and for the punishment of persons violating the provisions 
thereof. As the necessity for a more comprehensive law 


ding and enlarging the law on the subject. 

In 1086 M. E. the Government of India sanctioned, 
under certain conditions, the refund of three-fourths of the 
duty levied on ganja purchased by the State ©very year 


VI of 1063, was repealed in 10^ 
gulation I V of 1090. In order to 


in regard to the vend of these 


were 


while ganja is purchased from the store house at Vettap-' 
palam. The articles are first stocked in the Central Stores 
at Trivandrum and then issued to the various division 
offices for being issued to the license-holders from the 
Treasuries, : 


Up to the year 988 M. E. (1812--13) the customs 
establishment consisted of three divisions, Northern, Sou- 
thern and Eastern. Iii 989 M. E. (1813-14) 
regular ChowJceys were established for the 
collection of the customs duties which were 5 per cent, on 
the exports and 8 per cent, on the imports passing the 
frontiers and 5 per cent, on all goods conveyed from one 
part of the State to another, which was called “ Transit or 
Inland duty The number of chowheys so established was 
79. In 1012 M. E. (1836-37) the inland transit duties were 
abolished and the frontier and sea board chowkeys alone 


Customs. 
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out 1038 M. E. (1862-63) the admiiiistra- 
ofthe revenue was greatly improved 
t a larger revenue was collected and the 
expense and vexation to trade whiGh had 
was minimised . The customs revenue 
a little more than 5 lakhs of rupees ex- 
on pepper and the tax on the import of 


The trade of the country was, as it 
i British India. But there arose a dii 
VI of 1848 was passed by the British Go 


2. Are canuts in every 


4. Paddy and other grain and oil seeds. 

5. Oils of all kinds. 


Hides and horns of all Mnds. 

Wood in logs, beams, planks, etc. 

Ginger, green and dried, and galingale. 
Salt-fish. 

Coffee. 

Tamarind and crab fruit. 

All produce of the sugar-cane. 

Arrowroot in root and flour. 

Turmerio, Pinjal, Mara manjal and Munjana. 
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17w Jute, hemp, and other vegetable fibthua sufe 
' , stances, 

* 18, AFishing nets, . " ' : 

. 19. Pepper. ■ ^ , 

20. Shells- and ehunnani. - ^ 

The duties on the articles h ave been regulated from 
time to time generally more or less in conformity with the 
rates in, British India. .The' entire removal of export duty 
was more than once pressed upon Travancore Governinent 
by the Paramount Power as a necessary fiscal reform. 
But Sir T. Madhava Rao stood in the way of their abolition. 
Bater still Dewan Sankafasubba Aiyar pleaded the case 
for retaining the export duty in these words 

“ As regards customs as a source of revenue, exports 
are to Travancore what imports are to British India. 
From' the proportion .of 97 per. .cent, . which the ..exports..' 'fear 
tO' this-, revenue as a. whole, .it :i.s obvious Thai' Travaneoie 
depends- almost: entirely, on,. the, exporiduty, :and to give:up. 
this ' duty would be., to; give up this, soureenf' incomealto* 
gether as there us." no ^means of' recouping from imperts. 
The receipts under the latter may not even cover the 
©stablisment chargea 

Even if the export duty is not entirely abolished, 
but only on what are termed manufactured articles, the 
sacrifice must affect the bulk of the customs revenue. In 
the first place, no exact line can be satislactorily -drawn, in 
my humble opinion, between raw and* manufactured arti- 
cles, If the term ‘ raw ’ is taken to apply to products more 
or less in the shape in which they are parted from the soil, 
the dutiable items of this class will be comparatively few, as 
ginger against dry and bleached ginger, coconuts and coconut, 
husks against copra, coconut oil, fibre, coir and coir-matting. 
The latter set of articles represent various stages of pro- 
duction from raw materials and embrace with others of 
similar desmiption the staple items which now yield 5 lakhs 
of, rupees of a totp*! of 6 lakhs faffing under exports^ 
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Even the srs^ail margin left is liablo to disappear as raw 
materials will cease to be exported, having to pay duty as 
against the free export of manufactured goods. 

“In due regard to the limited resources of the State 
and the weil-recognised principle of maintaining a proper 
©quilibriiim between the year’s income and expenditure, all 
that this Government can do is to effect a gradual revision 
of the export tariff valuation, so as to create a sufficient 
inducement for the expansion of manufacturing industry. 

“There is at present a question before Government 
of reducing the duty on coconut oil so as to help the intrO” 
duction of oil mills into the country, and Government are 
in hopes of taking early action in this direction. 

“ In giving expression to the foregoing views it is not 
at air intended to oppose or under-rate the principle of free- 
trade. Ho doubt, to release trade from all taxation would 
be to ensure its full development and prosperity, and export 
duties are more open to objection than import duties. All 
that is meant to be advanced is that, as matters stand, 
Travancore has no choice between the two classes of 
imports, and that, with all its surplus receipts, it cannot 
afford to give up any of its sources of income, limited as 
they are, without impairing its financial condition and the 
means for meeting the growing demands of progressive 
administration,” 

Subsequent to the organisation of the present Excise 
Department the customs revenue was collected at the land 
and see customs houses the most important of which were 
those at Alleppey, Quilon, Aramboly, Aiftkutty and Vein- 
t'hully, as well as at the railway stations. There were also 
preventive stations where the articles passing to and fro 
were scrutinised and attempts at evading the payment of 
duties prevented. There were 53 customs houses at the 
close of 1082 M. E. (1906-07), Hew rules were framed in 
1084 M. E. (1908-09) for the levy of customs duty at Aru- 
kutty on goods carried by passengers in steam launches. 
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The ^warehouse rules for the port of AJleppey were also 
modified. In the next year, new rules were passed regu- 
lating the transport of liquor, opium and other intoxicating 
drugs and certain other articles from one part of Travancore 
to another through intervening Cochin territory and from 
one part of Cochin to another through intervening Travan- 
core territory. Rules were also framed for the grant of 
licenses for the storage and sale of articles subject to export 
dutj' in places within one mile of the land frontier of 
Travancoie. Manifesto-registering stations were fixed for 
the customs houses in the taluks bordering on Cochin State. 

In 1092 M. E. (1916-1?) the Government of India 
exempted tea sent from Travancore by land to foreign 
countries from export duty leviable in British. India, pro- 
vided duty had already been paid in Travancore. 

All officers in charge of the Excise Circles in the 
State were appointed chief customs officers in 1094 M. E. 
with power to adjudge confiscations and penalties under 
the Sea Customs Regulation of 1088 M.E. (1912-13). The Ex- 
cise Inspector of Afukutty Chowhey was made the Customs 
Inspector within his jurisdiction for the purpose of the 
Sea Cmstoms Regulation. The customs officers in charge of 
the sea-customs houses at Colachel, Trivandrum 3 nd Quilon 
were declared Port Conservators. 

In llli M. E. (1935’"36) the Sea Customs Regulation 
was amended so as to provide rules for the grant of draw- 
backs on certain classes of goods taken into use between 
their importation and re-exportation. A small cess was 
imposed on coffee exported from the State by sea to any 
port beyond the limits of British India and Burma. 


^Ipi 
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The sub-joined table gives certain comparative figures 
relatinfto the transacti^^ of the Excise Department^ for 

4’1iP^ xr«ars 1100 and 1111 


Patfcioulars- 


Unit. 


SaU factories or alums No. 
Total extent of the salt 


pans. i:vv.ic. 

Balt manufaotujed. Maund. 
Foreign salt imported. Bo. 


Average consumption 
per head. 

Receipts under salt. 



Expenditure. 


Arrack shops. 
Toddy shops. 
Warehouses. 
Whole-sale depots. 
Tree tax collected. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Rs. 


Year. 


1 ICO 

1111 

(1 924-25) 

(1935-36), 

14 

15 

482-10 

531-32 

3,78,089 

12,69,629 

3,07,9(,7 

87,217 

23-5 

19-6 

16,90,934 

21,79,733 

1,02,497 

1,21,769 

602 

428 

1,306 

1,077 

*'27 

. . '■28 

:: 6' 

4 

3,83,456 

3,83,552 



Foreign liquor 

imported. Gals. 

Opium and ganja shops. No. 

Chowkeys or customs 

houses. No. 

Duty paid tobacco 

imported. Candy. 

Receipts under 

imports, Rs. 

Receipts under exports. Rs. 

Net revenue under 

customs. Rs. 


17,9^8 



18,288 16,867 

2 , 44,827 7 , 92,759 

26 , 52,510 19 , 44,306 


25 , 88,049 41 , 23,760 


THE FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

“The first reliable information as to the working of 
the forests’’, writes T. F. Bourdillon in his Report on the 
Forests of Travanoore, “comes from Messrs. Ward and 
Conner who were employed on the survey of the country 
from 1817 to 1820. They remark that, shortly before their 
visit, it had been customary to rent each river for its timber 
(apparently only teak) and that this had nearly ruined the 
forests as it was becoming increasingly difficult to get large 
teak anywhere but in the far interior but that at the time 
of their visit a new system had been recently introduced^ 
and the Government had begun to work down timber on its 
own account. These operations were entrusted to Captain 
Robert Gordon of the Bombay Engineers who held the post 

of Commercial Agent at Allcppey... At this time teak 

was the only timber monopoly claimed by the State, and all 
other timber was free to the people except that it was- 
subject to a light river duty when conveyed by water.” 

Shortly after this Mr. U. V. Munro was appointed 
Conservator. Besides the charge of the forests he had 
to collect cardamoms from the hills and deliver them at 
Alleppey together with the timber that had been felled. 
The Forest Department at that time confined its attention 
to working down teak on the Pefiyar and Acchenkbil rivers. 
From such snaali beginnings the DepaTtment steadily, grew 
in size and strength and has been charged with increased 
and multifarious fnnctions. ■ ' 

Blackwood and Snjili were declared monopolies in 
1094 M.E. (1841 A. D.). Cardamoms, ebony and sandalwood 
were later on added to the list. It was by the Proclamation 
of 6th Eumbham 1028 M. E. (16th February 1853 A. D;)' 
that ‘EoFteafc’ was made a closer monopoly and a royalty 
of Rs. 2 per candy was levied on it. Other trees were 
felled on seignorage varying from time to time, at one time 
S 
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3 fanams (7 annas) a candy, at another 1 Re. 
so on 

’ In the year 1039 M. E. (1864 A. D.) by far the greater 
toarfc of the country was still clothed with forest. h>ir 
Madhava Kao the Dewan instituted many reforms, im- 
proved the administration of justice, regulated the collection 
of revenue and in the result there was a great increase 
of; the indigenous population. This increase began to tel 
upon the area of the forests. i- , .1 .t,/! 

.. ' - In June 1865 the duty on timber was acljusteu ana 
rules were, published for the sale of waste lands both in the 
low country and on the hills, which permitted capitalists 
and others to take up land for the cultivation of coffee and 
other products, These rules declared ebony and sandalwood 
to bo monoplies. The Mmlu or amount paid to the 
cardamom ryots for the collection of spice was adjusted. 
In the next month the felling of teak and blackwood and of 
ail jungle trees over W mmls inclies quarter girtb) was 
prokibited. The duty on timber used to be charged on the 
cubic contents of the logs. As this led to great delay in 
measuring the timber in the forests and at every watch 
station," an order was issued in August 1865 directing that 

the duty should be levied per log, 

In the year fblfe rewards were offered for the 
first time for information regarding the illicit felling of teak 
and blackwood trees. The forced employmeiit of watchei.s 
at watch stations without pay was abolished. The Procla*- 
matioh of 9th Makaf am 1041 M, E. (30th January 1866) 
prohibited the felling of teak, blackwood, ebony or any trees 
planted on the banks of rivers for their support or any 
avenue trees*. It further directed that the jack, palmyra, 
tamarind and other tax-paying trees should not be felled 
without permission. It was in this year that the first 
attempt to artificially propagate the teak tree was made. 

In 1042 M. E. (1866-67) the planting of teak was com- 
menced on a small scale both at Malayatt^r and Konniyur. 


XMVIll] FOEEST DEPARTMENT 

The charge of the cardamom gardens in the Pirmede Hills 
was taken from the Conservator of Forests and placed nndei’ 
a separate officer. On the 26th December 1866 a Procla- 
mation was issued forbidding the felling of forest freeshy 
hillmen or others: for cultivation^ if suitable for coffee 
plantations. This was followed by two other Proolarnations 
in 1045 M. E. one prohibiting the shooting of elephants and 
the other laying down rules for hill cultivation. This was 
the first attempt made to restrict hill cultivation and, it has 
not been very successful. 

For sometime previous to the year 1870 teak was 
felled on contract in the neighbourhood of KOnniyur and 
was delivered at the places named by the Conservator, but 
about this time the contract system was given up and the 
Government worked down its timber all over Tra,vancor© 
on its own account for about 9 or 10 years, > - ; ■ 

In 1049 M. E. (1873-74 A, D,) the attention of the 
Conservator was drawn to the great mortality among the 
elephants which fell into pits. He recommended the for- 
mation of a Keddah system on the plan of Mr. Sanderson’s 
Keddahs in Mysore and he was deputed to go and visit that 
place. On his return a site was selected on the Kpbtiir river 
near Konniyur and the work was commenced in 1050 M. E, 
(1874-75 A. D.). The Keddah was opened in 1052 M. E. (1876- 
77 A. D.) and^ w till 1060 M. E. (1884-85) by which 

.time 100 animals had been caught; but though it was very 
fuccessful at first, its existence became known to the 
elephants and latterly were few captures; so it was 
nlosed temporarily. ' . 

The control of the Timber Depot and forests near 
Ehenkotta was made over to the Forest Department in 1047 
M. E., from the Revenue Department and since then various 
changes were introdueed in their management. In 1049 M.E. 
(1873-74) the people were allowed for one year to fell the 
timber for themselves on permit. The period was subse- 
quently extended by 2 or 3 years. As a result of these the 





cost of cutting and delivery. 

On 6tli Mlnam *1056 ,M. E. (IBth March 1881) an 
important Proclamation was issued defining the limits of 
hill-cultivation. This in part re-affirmed the Proclamation of 
1045 M. E. (1869-70) but gave permission to the people to 
clear the land within four miles of inhabited places, a most 
vague limit so long as the definition of an inhabited place 

t 







Act of 1882, On the 12th February 1884, a notice was 
issued placing an assessment of 2 fanams (4J annas nearly) 
a para on all Government land cleared for paddy. At the 
beginning of 1060 M. E. (26th August 1884) the depot system 
was introduced. This change did not in itself prove much 


holders and were found to be just as difficult to control 
Another disadvantage was that poor people who in the old 
days could take out permits for small quantities of timber 
e obliged to go t 
they wanted the timber and to buy wood which was perhaps 
not what they required. This depot system was abolished 
in 1063 M. E. (1887-88) and the old seignorage system was 
reintroduced with much higher rates, the charge being 
levied per candy and not per log as formerly. In that year 


ment of the State forests was promulgated. A depot at 
Kumili and four new sub-depots near Shenkotta were 
opened. Towards the end of the year the Conservator 
issued a notice regarding the particulars required from 
applicants for free permits to remove timber grown on pri- 
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feh© demarcation of tlie boundary between Travanoore and 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Coimbatore and Oocliin respectively. 

The first Forest Reserve of 300 square miles near 
KSnniyur was notified in accordance witb the Forest Act in 
064 M. E. Since then many tracts have been declared 
Forest Reserves. In the course of about 48 years the area 
of the State Reserved Forests has reached 2,401 square miles 
and 573 acres. In the interests of progressive cultivation and 
to meet the increasing pressure of population selected areas 
from them are, wherever possible, being excluded for assign- 
ment. In 1065 M. E. the supervising staff was strengthened 
by the appointment of an Assistant Conservator who had 
attended the course of lectures at the Dehra.Dun Forest 
3ohooL In the next year a student was nominated by 
Government to attend the Forest course at Government 
expense in the same institution. In 1067 M. E. (1891-92) 
provision was made for the formation of a herbarium of 
dried specimens of flowers and fruits. The necessity of a 
comprehensive measure for the protection and management 
of forests was a long felt need and so a Regulation was 
passed in 1068 M. E. To lessen the heavy work of the Con- 
servator a Deputy Conservator was appointed in 1069 M. E. 
In the same year T. F, Bourdillon’s Report on the Forests 
of Travanoore, which was replete with suggestions as to 
the scope for reform in the Forest AdministratlGnr^^ 
submitted to Government. It helped the Government a 
great deal in working out the needfuMmprovements in the 

Department. 'v:; ■ 

Complaints having arisen of the boundaries of 
serves being fixed so as to take in regularly Cultivated arid 
occupied areas, Government had to interfere and lay down 
restrictions in the interests of cultivation. A special Forest 
and Survey Officer was appointed and charged with the duty 
of preparing sketches specifying the boundaries of the tracts 
to be reserved preliminary to the cases being referred for 
investigation by the settlement officers. This arrangement 
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allayed all alarm on the part of land-owners in the in- 


was effected in 1072 M. B. (1896-97). The whole country 
was divided into three divisions, two of. them to be under 




(Jonservator, The latter was again divided into two sub- 
divisions each under the immediate charge of an Assistant 
Conservator. The establishment was divided as permanent 
and temporary. The permanent establishment consisted of 
the Conservator, 2 Deputies, 4 Assistants, 10 Rangers^ 
8 Deputy Rangers, 14 Foresters and 80 Forest guards. 
Including those of the temporary branoh the new staff 
consisted of 494 hands against 515 under the old system. 

In the year 1074 M. B. (1898-99) rules were passed 
regarding the following matters:— ' ' 

1. Deposit and security of forest officers. 

2. Ground rent leviable on timber sold but not 
removed from depots. 

3. Demarcation of forests. 

4. Accounts. 

5. Uniform of forest officers. 

6. Capture and training of elephants. 

: 7. Management and working of State forests. 

8. Distribution of areas between the Cardamom 

and Forest Departments. . ■ 

9. Closure of reserves to permit-holders. It, was' 
also decided to depute at government cost, four students for 
training in the Imperial Forest School at Dehra Dun With 
a view to qualify them for employment in the Forest 
Department of the State. 
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The new Aoooiiiit Code for the Forest Department 
■was brought into force from the beginning of the^year 
1075 E. (1899-1900), During this year rules were passed 
prohibiting shooting within reserves and requiring forest 
officers to stamp timber removed from private holdings 
thereby relieving the subordinate revenue officers of that 
duty. 

In 1078 M. E. (1902-93) the rules regarding the proce- 
dure to be adopted by forest settlement officers were revised 
in view to providing facilities for the speedy disposal of 
claims. Rules were also passed on the following subjects;— 

1. Maintenance and feeding of trained elephants. 

2. Permission to owners of estates to cut cotton- wood 
on payment of seignorage. 

3. Levy of the value of trees on waste lands. 

4; Prohibition of the destruction of teak saplings on 
registered lands by ryots. 

In this year an additional division and 3 Rangers 
were newly constituted. 

In the year that followed the Forest Rules wer® 
revised and the duties of the forest settlement officers 
better defined. Special concessions were granted to hillmen 
to induce them to settle down in fixed localities, and plots 
of land were specially allotted to them within the reserved 
forests for purposes of cultivation. The tariff rates on 
jungle wood were raised in view of the large demand for 
timber. The rates of seignorage were also raised. A uni- 
form rate was fixed for the price of wild cardamoms 
collected by the hillmen.. Trees standing on puthuvai lands 
were ordered to be paid for at the time of registry instead 
of remaining the property of Government under the care of 
the ryots for infinite periods. 

In 1085 M. E, the Revenue Settlement Office was 
abolished and the duties of that ofiice were transferred to 
the several Divisional Forest Offices. A seignorage rate of 
6 annas per cart load of leaf manure removed from the 
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reserved forests was cliarged and the tariff rates- for teak: 
and black wood were revised. A tariff rate of 8 annas per 
cubic foot of Chalathadies and 11 chuckrams (a little more 
than 6 annas) par parah of charcoal was imposed. A scheme 
for re-organizing the Department was drawn up and given 
©ffecl; to in the next year. For the first time in the history 
of the Department it began to supply timber to the South 
Indian Railway direct. 

Two years later seignorage rates were imposed on Bed 
wood, Kolapala oil, Pugil and Valla vain. In 1089 
(1913-14) the heavy work in the Quilon and Central divisions 
necessitated a bifurcation of the former into the Quilon and 


necessity for an economic survey of the forests. 

The year 1096 M. E. saw many changes. The head- 
quarters of the department was shifted to Trivandrum from 
Quilon, x\s a result of the joint report submitted by the 
Conservator of Forests and the other departmental heads an 
Economic Development Board was constituted with the Con- 
servator as its President. As recommended previously, the 
Deputy Conservator of Forests was appointed as Utilisation 
Officer and was asked to carry out an economic survey of the 
forests in the northern division. In this year the Taungya 
System followed in Burmawas proposed to be introduced in 
the State. ‘"By this system Government gave parts of .reser- 
ved forests to, individuals for cereal cultivation and in return 
they clear the growth and cultivate the land with paddy 
in the first year and along with the paddy sowing dibble 
teak seedsin limes, and teak plantations are.- thus formed. 
They are allowed to, cultivate. the area in the second year 
too and they are to replace ail .casualties amopgtplants and 
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in the beginning of the third year, the Tanngya onltivators 
give up'tL land complete with teak seedlings six feet apart 

free from woods.” 

In 1097 M. E. a Forest College was opened at Qmlon, 

to give practical training to men to fill np^ vacancies 
Department. It was, however, found in the next year that 
thew were in the Department already a suffioient iiuinbei 
of men trained at Coimbatore and other places and tha- 
these with the first batch of thirteen students would be 
more than sufSoient to provide trained men to fill up vacan- 
cies in the executive staff of the Department for several 
•years to come. On the other hand, the Deputy Rangers 
and Foresters already in service required training veiy 
badly and it was therefore decided not to have a second 
batch of students for the Rangers’ class but to utilise the 
Forest College to give a complete course of training for one 
year to Deputy Rangers and Foresters already in service 
and to abolish it finally at the end of the year. The Depart 
ment sent valuable exhibits to the Trivandrum and London 
Exhibitions in 1099 M. E. In the next year a scheme was 
drawn up to introduce a Forest Officers’ l amily Benefit 
Fund, the main object of which was to render pecuniaiy 
help to members of the families of Forest Officers on the 
death or retirement of the latter, * Bitt later on the scheme 
was abolished as Government themselves had in yiew a 
similar scheme applicable to all departments* 

In 1107 M. E. as a measure of retrenchment the Ettii- 
mSimr Range b£ the Kottayam diyision and the Ohengannur 
Range of the Central diyision were permanently abolished 
and the teak plantations at Malay atltir in the Northern 
diyision and Mah§ndragif i Range in the southern divismii 
were also abolished temporarily and added to the adjoining 
ranges. The Department took part in the Sil Ghifhifa 
Thifunal Inyestiture Exhibition and was awarded a oerti* 
ficate of honour and a gold medal. 
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In 1109 M, E. in connection with the visit of His 
Exceliency the Viceroy a Shikar was arranged at E^apala- 
yam, A spacious camp was constructed entire ly of %u<i 
and bamboos. The distinguished guests were highly pleased 
with the workmanship of the camp. The Imperial SylvI- 
oulturist, Delira Dun, accompanied by the Provisional 
Sylviculturist, visited the State to study the system of 
raising teak plantations under the Taungy a System and 
they were highly impressed with the wwk done here. 

The following statement gives the receipts and expen- 
diture of the Department from 1065 to 1110 M. E. 


Year 

Receipts 

' .. Rs. ; 1 

Expenditur 

RsT 

1065 

5,74,587 

3,16,838 

1070 

5,75,841 : 

2,51,519 

1075 

5,09,125 

3,36,872 

1080 

6,38,523 , 

4,97,625 

1085 

■ 8,68,716 : 

' ■ 6,47,462 

1090 

13,99,720 

8,58,881 

1095 

13,60,370 

6,50,851 

HDD 

13,52,888 

7,60,792 

1105 

16,65,238 

' 8,22,3.66 

1110 

13,46,279 

1 8,08,435 

1112 

12,79,189 

1 7,06,646 


The statement below gives the area of the reserved 
forests from 1070 M, E. onwards. 


Year 

Area of Reserved | 
Forests. 

Sq. miles. ! 

Year 

■ Area of Reserved 
Forests, 

Sq. miles. 

1070 : 

345 

1095 

2,386 . . 

1075 

1,313 

1100 

3,390 

1085 

2,325 

1105 

2,393 

1090 

2.344 

1100 

2,396 


Now the Department has one ('onservator, two De- 
puty Conservators, four Assistant Conservators^ and twenty- 
four p,angers, ' 
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^ ' The reduction of the duty on tobacco in 1055 Mv l. 
(1880 A. D.), the lowering of the selling price of salt in 
1058 M. E. (1883 A. D.) under the terms of 
the Interportal Convention and the relax- 
ing of many stringent rules affecting the 
land revenue involved an immediate sacrifice of revenue. 
“ These reductions’’, says Dewan Ramiengar, “ coupled 
with the precarious state of cardamom reveriue rendered 
it necessary, in the interests of progressive adminis- 
tration, and with the survey and settlement in hand,' 
to seek for 'some new source of revenue, and His High- 
ness’ Government resolved on imposing a moderate stamp 
duty as the least objectionable mode of levying such 
additional revenue, and as affording, with registration, 
an additional protection against forgery.’’ Accordingly, a 
new Stamp Regulation was enacted in 1059 M, E. (1884 
A.D.), 


Stamp duties, were not altogether novel to the people, 
for long before the Regulation was passed it was the 
, ■ . , . custom to levy penalty on unstamped con- 

in earlier days. veyaiices when produced before Gourts. In 

old days, when no stamp paper was 
available for use in the courts, stamped cad jams were used 
for writing documents of sale or mortgage or transfer of 
property. The price of these cadjans was very low, one to 
two annas per cad jan. ^ In 1030 M. E. (1855 A. D.) the 
income from the sale of these cadjans was only Re. 1,364. 
The net receipts under stamps during the three months 
in 1059 M. E. (1884 A. D.) when the Regulation was in opera- 
tion,, amounted, to Rs. 3^,678, and the total receipts under 


; STAMP DEPARTMENT 6i' 

' ■ The Madras Government undertook to supply the 

necessary water-mark paper stamped with Travancore 
' stamps. But as the supply of the adhesive 

The^maiwfaoture gtamps by the Madras Govefnmeht was 

inadequate the Government of Travancore 
commenced printing their own stamps during 1061 M. E. 
(1886 A,D.) and 91,520 labels were printed at the Stamp Office 
attached to the Huzur Gutoiierry. In the next year Go verm 
ment negotiated with Messrs. Alexander Cowan and Sons 
in England for the manufacture of stamp paper for -the use 
of Government and the stamps were printed here on paper 
specially manufactured for the purpose. The stamps are 
manufactured in the Stamp Manufactory and from there 
they are sent to the Central Stamp depot where from they 
are issued to the several branches and local depot for sale. 
Stamp papers of the value of one rupee and above are coun- 
tersigned at the Central Stamp Depot before despatch. The 
Stamps are sold by licensed vendors, 

The stamp manufactured and issued by the State 

Description of stamps. 


General stamps. 

Hundi stamp papers. 

Foreign bill stamps. 

One anna receipt stamps. 
Private documents (embossed). 
Court fee stamp papers. 

Court fee labels. 

Copying papers (ordinary). 

Do. Do, (Service). 
Anchal stamps, 

Anchai covers. 

Anchal cards. 

Service Anchal stamps. 

Service Anchal cards, 
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The introduction of court fee stamps was sanctioned 

in 1080 M E (1905 A. D.). 2,43,207 court fee stamp papers 

IE 1080 M. -i adhesive labels were printed 

Cpait Bee Stamps, during the year. Half-chuckram «PPy ing 

paper and service copying paper were introduced in 1092 M.E. 

(191647) and hw^ht 

the values of 1 ohuckram and 3,j ^ _ -r+ct.,, thp calcula- 

into use in 1096 M.E. With a view to facilitate the calou 
tions of bonus to the ooPyi®*^ 

department, the copying papers were 

with 25 lines on each page. The discountto 

was revised by giving 2 per cent. on Judioial Non-Judi 

cial Stamps and 3 per ® T1 clTfe^ 

On Ist Ohingam 1039_ 'i .q 

stamp papers of value, varying from e. jg™ and for 

substituted for labels. In order to meeHhe demand for 

court fee stamps of the value of mne — 

Panohayat courts a new variety of court fee labels was 
introduced in 1106 M. E. (i931 A, !)•)• 

Anchal stamps of the value of lv% and 4 chnckram^^^^^^ 

and cards of the value of half a chuokram, were introdm 
ced in 1064 M. E. (1889 A. E.). They 
Anohal StatBps printed at the Stamp Office and sold 

emhossed envelopes of the value of 1, 2, 3 and 4 ohs. were 
brought into use. A discount of 2 ohuokrams per rupee 
was allowed to purchasers of stamps or cards for not less 
than 7 chuckrams at a time. In 1070 M. E. Anchal labels 
of the value of half a chuckram were introduced to be 
used for newspapers and parcels. They were replaced by 
Anchal wrappers of the same value in the next year. 
Letter cards were introduced in 1074 M. E. (1899 A. D.) and 
the price of cards was at first reduced from 8 cash to 5 cash 
and subsequently to 4 cash with a discount of 1 chuckram 
per rupee. The design of the stamp on the card was also 



to be affixed to private cards were also iintroduced during 
the year. Two years later, six cash and eight cash Service 
Anchal stamps were printed for the first time for the use 
of Government institutions. Anchal stamps, both service 
and ordinary, of the value- of 1| chs. were introducedin 
1095 M. E. (1920 A. D.)V 

■ A general revision of the rates of postage payable oix 
•Anchal articles was effected in 1098 M. E, (1921 A. D.) and 
Anchal stamps of the value of 10 cash and 5 cash, cards worth 
■5 cash and covers of the value of 10 cash were introduced* 
Two additional denomination of service Anchal 

» i t wa -a -K i jTNi # • H 


3cl in 1100 M; K. (1925 A, D.), The design of the State 
cards was altered. 

ne w set of Aiiohai stamps of three denonii nations 
led in 1107 M. E, (I93t A. D.) to coinme the 
i of the present Mahafa 3 a. Of these^^^^^^^ t^ three 
n stamps were impressed with the bust of PI. E* 
lEraja, while the 12 cash stamps had for their 
picture of the State chariot drawn by sit horses 
6 cash stamps contained a picture of the front 
thfi Srf PfldTnanSbhaswamv’s Temple at TriVan- 


drum. These stamps were current for three months from 
20th Thulam 1107. 

In 1112 M. E. (1937 A. D.) a new set of Anchal stamps 
of the denominations of 3 ch. 1|- oh. 12 cash and 6 cash was 
issued in commemoration of the Temple 
Temple Entry Entry Proclamation. These stamps were 
of a pictorial design bearing the effigy of 
His Highness the Maharaja and pictures of 

important temples. 
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The following changes were effected at the re- 

organisation of the department in 1081 
Control. „ 

M. E. 

li The manufacture of stamps was placed under a 
Buperintendent. 

2. A Central Depot was formed at the Huzur Trea- 
sury for the issue of stamps and the different sub-treasuries 
were constituted as branch depots. 

3. The Chief Account and Audit Officer was made 
the Superintendent of Stamps, ex-officio. 

The pay of the members of tjhe staff attached to the 
Stamp Manufactory and the Central Stamp Depot was 
revised in Edavam 1097 M. E. The salary of the Superinten- 
dent was revised in 1104 M. E. and the post was included in 
4he cadre of Divisional Treasury Officers and Senior Sup- 
erintendents ill the Account Office. 

The Chief Account Officer continues to be the Super- 
intendent of Stamps, ex-officio, and he is vested with the 
control of the Stamp Manufactory and the Central Stamp 
Depot. The immediate charge of the Stamp Manufactory 
is held by a Superintendent, while that of the Central 
Stamp Depot is with the Divisional Treasury Officer. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 


ADMINISTRATION OE^ JUSTICE 


The administration of justice was a subject of anxious 
care on the part of the rulers of Travancore from the 
earliest times. The ruler is the head of the State; the 
supreme Judge and law-giver as well as the head of 
the executive. In ancient days there was no separate 
judiciary. The administration of justice was then conduc- 
tod by the Naduvaljs and Disavalis in conformity with 
maryada or custom. Public security was protected by the 
troops marching up and down the country. The elders of 
the village exercised their hereditary function of magis- 
trates, hearing cases and adjudicating upon them. In case 
of capital crimes the agent of the Government was also 
requested to take part in the investigation. In important 
oases the confirmation of the decision by the King was 
necessary. Oaths and ordeals often decided the issue. The 
executive officers also exercised judicial functions. The 
SarvSdhikSfyakkSir, the Yalia Sarv5,dhikaifyakkSr and the 
Dalawa had their own places in the scheme. There were 
also the village and taluk ThcidcistheTs The 

only divisional officer whose duties, were purely judicial was 
the Mslvichsrippukar. 

This system continued till the time of Dewan Ummini 
Thampi. He established four courts, Insuafi Outcherries for 
the dispensation of justice, modelled on the courts of the 
East India Company. Each court was presided over by a 
Nayar Judge with a clerical staff under him. But there 
were neither regulations for the guidance of the courts nor 
any prescribed procedure for the execution of their decrees. 
When Col. Munro became Resident, he abolished these 
courts taking the administration of justice into his own 

nnH Hniuff the w’^ork for a time, He tfie evidepc© 
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on both sides in th© civil and criminal cases that canae 
before him and adjudged them on the merits. He encour- 
aged the people to take their suits to him for decision, ihe 
number of cases which he was called upon to adjudicate 
was so large that it was impossible to continue tlie system. 
Nor was this all There were difficulties in the way ot 
executing his decrees. The Dewan and the officers under 
him to whom the Resident referred his decrees for execution 
were little disposed to carry them into effect. At the time 
of Ummipi Thampi’s removal from the office of Dewan the 
litigants had almost discontinued going to Col. Munro. But 
the practice was soon restored. “About a hundred persons 
came to me every day demanding justice”, writes Munro. 
“I hear the representations of all these people. I generally 
investigate fully one or two cases every day assisted by 
some Pandits; and I send the rest of the complaints to the 
Kariakars with orders for their being settled by means of 
Panohayat.” • But he realised later on that “though it would 
be exceedingly satisfactory if the Resident himself could 
settle the complaints of the people and nothing would 
contribute more to secure their attachment and inspire 
them with a sentiment of respect for the British Govern- 
ment, yet the arrangement was rendered impracticable by 
the immense number and the intricate nature of oases which 
were brought forward for his decision,and by the large area of 
jurisdiction.” The scheme of expeditious justice inaugurated 
by the Resident had thus to be given up. A new scheme was 
devised which was approved by the Pandits and then sub- 
mitted to the Rsiji for sanction. It was decided as follow 

1. That there shall be one Principal and five subor- 
dinate court established in Travancor© for the cognisance 
of all matters of a civil or criminal nature^ connected with 
the admistration of justice, 

2. That the Principal Court shall consist of the 
Dewan and three judges of whom two shall be Brahmans 
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3. That eaeli of the subordinate courts shall consist 
of three Judges, viz,, two Brahmans and one Nsyar, 

4. That a Daffadar or Daroga and a party of police 
peons shall he attached to each of the courts, 

5. That the subordinate courts shall be stationed and 
have jurisdiction as follows; — one court at Padmanabha- 
pufam for the administration of justice in the Thovala and 
Agasthli§wafam Mukham; one court at Trivandrum for the 
Thekke and Vadakke Trivandrum Mukhams; one Court at 
Mavslikkafa and Ampalapula Mukhams; one court at 
Vaikom for the Kottayam and Ettumanur Mukhams, and 
one court at Alwaye for the Alangad Mukham, 

6. That the subordinate courts shall be charged 
with the investigation and decision in the first instance of 
all cases of a civil or criminal nature in the country 
subject to their jurisdiction; and the inhabitants of those 
countries are hereby enjoined to resort to these courts in 
the first instance for the redress of their complaints, 

7. That the law of Ssstras together with the esta- 
blished usage of the country shall constitute the rules for 
the decision of all cases with such exceptions as are 
herein or may be hereafter prescribed, 

8. That of the crimes declared to be capital by the 
Hindu Laws the following only shall be punished with 
death, viz,, 1st, exciting or committing acts of insurrection 
and meditating or attempting the death of the 6§ija; 2ndly, 
murder; Brdly, gang robbery, 

9. That the following punishments only with the 
exceptions specified in the next succeeding paragraph are 
to be sentenced by the courts, viz., death by hanging, 
banishment, confiscation of property, imprisonment and 
labour, whipping and fines, 

10. That the Courts shall at their discretion commute 
the punishments prescribed in the Sastras, 

11. That the trial by ordeal is to be discontinued and that 
all trials are to be determined by evidence taken upon oath, 
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1% That the Hindu Law in criminal cases, as herein 
modified, shall apply to all classes of subjects in Travancore, 
whether Christian, Mussulman 5 Jew? Farsi etc, 

13. That in Civil oases, when the parties may . both 
belong to the same religion, the trial shall be determined by 
the laws and usages of that religion, and, when the parties 
may belong to different religions, the trial and judgment 
shall be regulated by the laws and usages of the religion of 

the defendant, _ 

14. That it shall be the particular duty of the Police 
to apprehend all robbers, murderers, thieves, house-breakers, 
smugglers or other persons guilty of crimes against the 
public peace or the security of individuals, that all other 
sirkar authorities and the inhabitants in general are 
authorised and enjoined to seize criminals of that descrip- 
tion, bnt in all cases, and by whomever apprehended, such 
criminals must tie iinmediately delivered over to the custody 
of the police, 

15. That the police officers, on apprehending or 
securing charge of criminals, shall report the circumstance 
without delay to the Dewan, who will order such of the 
criminals as it may be necessary to try to be sent with an 
account of their offences to the Daroga attached to the 
subordinate court within whose jurisdiction the oft'ences 
may have been committed, 

16. That the Daroga, on re charge of a 

prisoner, shall report his name and offence to the court who 
will make a summary enquiry into the nature of his crime, 
ascertain the names of witnesses and appoint a day for 
his trial, 

17. That when complaints in civil cases shall be 
preferred to the courts, summonses shall be immediately 
issued to the defendants to attend on a particular day, and, 
if the defendant should not attend at the appointed time, a 
writing is to be affixed to the court house or some conspi- 
cuous place, containing a copy of the summons, and a notice 



that if the defendant should not appear within a certain 
time (not less than 10 days) the court will proceed to deter- 
mine the case without the defendant’s appesirance, and, if 
the defendant should not attend, within the prescribed time, 
the court shall, on eicamining the allegations of the plain- 
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give Judgment in like manner as if the defendant has 
appeared and entered into proof, 

18. That the court shall issue summonses to such 
witnesses as may be required to appear before them, trans- 
mitting the summons to the police officers of the districts 
wherein the witnesses may reside and that it shall be the duty 
of these officers to communicate the summonses to the wit- 
nesses and to take measures for their being duly complied with, 

19. That if there should be any reason for appre- 
hending that the witnesses may abscond, the police officers 
shall take proper securities for their due appearance, 

20. That in cases wherein the evidence of persons 
not residing within the jurisdiction of a court may be 
required, the court will transmit the summons to the court 
within whose Jurisdiction the party may reside, and that 
the latter court shall forward the summons to the police 
officer, who will take the necessary steps for securing the 
attendance of the witnesses at the court where their e vi- 
dence' may^ he wanted,'.'; 

21. That all complaints preferred tc> the CGur^ shall 
be entered in registers and investigated according to the 
order in which they shall have been entered, 

22. That when complaints may be preferred against 
any of the Sirkar authorities for matters connected with 
the execution of their public duty or for abuse of authority, 
oppression or acts of injustice, the courts shall examine 
upon oath the complaints together with their witnesses and 
shall then without summoning the defendants transmit the 
proceedings to the Principal Court by whom they shall be 
submitted for his directions, 





receiving a communication of such decrees to take measures 
for enforcing their executions, and in criminal cases the 
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seiitenoe of the courts shall be communicated to the Daroga 
attached to it, who will luideiv the superintendence of the 
court carry the sentence into execution, unless it shall be 
of a nature such as. banishinent or confiscation of.prQp.erty 
that would: requir© the ordei's of the Dewan for its execution, 
in which case the Daroga is to report the circumstaDces to 
the Dewran and act according to his direction, 

27. That sentences of death passed by the subordi- 
nate .courts shall be- forwarded with all the proceedings 
connected with, them to the Principal- Court, . ..that the pro- 
ceedings and sentences shall be carefully examined by the 
Principal Court, and, if found correct shall be forwarded to 
the Raja, and the sentences after being confirmed by the 
Raja shall be returned to the subordinate courts and urans- 
ferred by them to the Daroga for execution, 

28. That in civil cases persons CGnsidering them- 

selves aggrieved by the decision of the subordinate, courts 
shall have a right to appeal to the Principal Court, that on 
announcing their desire to appeal which must be declared 
within 15 days after the passing of the deGree, the subordi- 
nate courts shall notify the appeal to the Principal Court, 
and shall suspend the execution of the decree, ^ ^ ^ 

29. That it shall be the duty of the Principal Court 
to examine and correct the proceedings of the subordinate 
courts and to have to try and determine all appeals from 

those courts, " ^ .t’ • j 

39, That copies of the proceedings in all cases tried 

by the subordinate courts or by Panohayats assembled ^nder 
their authority sliall be transmitted to the Principal Court, 
that the Principal Court shall carefully examine these 
proceedings, shall apprise the subordinate oouiis of any. 
informalities in them, and shall, in oases of f 
larities or manifest injustice, order-a fresh trial oi a revi- 
Sion of- the sentences of the. subordinate .courts,; , 

31. That the Principal Court, nn receiving an appeal, 
shall apprise the subordinate, court from .which. it may have 
IJ ' - - ■ 
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been made of the day appointed ^ 

that the subordinate court shall issue the 

mouses for the appearance of the parties “I* _ 

nesses before the Prineipal Court on the appomte ‘ y> 

That in oases of litigious appeals the P«Wl 
Court shall at its discretion impose suitable 
appellant and order him to pay the costs Ox the oppo 

33' That the Principal Court shall be authorised 
to try and determine in the first instance such oases, 
^x 7 hA+;'h«r civil or criminal, as may 
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to its decision. , . 

Whan the reform was in contemplation, the KMi 

wrote the following letter to Colonel Munro on the subject 
on the 30th Avaiji 987 M. E. (1811-12 A. D.). ^ , 

“On the 29th I received by Tappa Sastri a letter as 
well as the Regulations enacted for the guidance of the 
courts to he established for the trial and decision of the 
suits which may be instituted by the inhabitants of this 
country and understood the contents thereof. I have 
received speoifio instructions appointed for the establish- 
ment of the courts and for the trial of all suits. Having 
received a verbal communication on the subject at Attunga 
and now a letter to that effect, I feel a great satisfaction at 
the measurers adopted for the speedy decision of the com- 
plaints of the inhabitants by the courts at different places. 
I request that you will appoint proper officers for the courts 
and cause the suits of the complaints to be decided ^'without 

delay In oases of doubts it has been customary formerly 
to let' a party dip his hand in the melted butter of to receive 
melted lead into his hand. Whenever a doubt was enter- 
tained in the oases of Narapfttifis on the Maiabar coast, the 
fact is ascertained by letting the party to take his oath by 
dipping his hand in the melted butter at a holy place called 
Siichlndram, so that it would be proper to preserve the same 
rule in case of the ooourrenoe of similar oiroumstanoes." 
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The appi’oyed of the Regulations with the excep? 
tion of the provision pi’ohibiting the trial by ordeaL It was 
finally decided to insert a clause that trial by ordo^tl might 
be, used in particular cases with the express sanction of the 
Rewan,. . 

In. 987 M. E, seven Zilla CourtB were established and 
placed under the orders of the Dew an who was the Head of 
all the departments of the public service. The term ‘Regu- 
lation’ or ‘Act’ had not then come into use. All measures 
of state were made knowm by Royal Proclamation under 
Sign Manual or Chattavariolas or Plookumnamahs. These 
courts were to enquire into all cases, civil, oriminar or 
police, which were brought before them, and report to the 
Dewan, who passed, orders, on each case. An Appellate 
Huzur Court attached to the Dewan’s Cutoherry was formed 
in 990 M, E, (1814) for the hearing of appeals from the 
decisions of the Zilla 1 ourts. The salary of the Huzur 
Judge which was Rs. 2C0 per month was m Rs. 350 
in 991 M. E. and the pay of Ms colleagues from Rs. MO to MO, 
The pay of the Pandit was raised to Rs. 140 per mensem. 
The staff was also increased. 

There were at the time eight subordinate courts 
presided over by Sheristadar Judges. The punishments 
inflicted in those days were severer than now. But Brah- 
mans and women continued to be exempted from capital 
punishment, in 993 M. E. (1817) the system of investing 
the Tahsildars with jurisdiction in petty police cases was 
tentatively introduced in the Shenkotta taluk. Munsiff s 
courts were established in 1007 M. E. (1831) and were 
invested wutli jurisdiction in petty police cases as well as in. 
civil suits up to Rs. 100. In 1010 M. E. (1834) a general 
scheme of judicial administration based on the system 
obtaining in the Madras Presidency was introduced by 
means of five Regulations. The first prescribed the general 
powers and functions of the Munsiff s. By this they were 
ejnpowered to try all cases up to Rs. 100 but were prohibited 




3 try suits against ‘ the- Sirkar, suits in wliioli a. European 

r American was a party and suits for d aura g^s 'M 

Lon of character or personal injuries. There were t^nnty-five 

/[unsifis appointed; Regulation II :pi-ovided for JJe ad^u i- 
,ation of suits by Panoliayats. Regulation “ ‘ , 

lie prooedure-for the execution of the decrees of all court, 
w L Munsiffs. Regulation IV reduoedyhe nuinber of 
5iUah Courts from seven to five and revised then constituti n 
md powers. Each court was to consist of a Hindu Judge, 
r oL-istiau Judge, and a Pandit. It was wUh 

unlimited pecuniary jurisdiction. Regula ion \ created the 
A-PPeal Court (known first as the Sadr and subsequently as 
the High Court) consisting of three Hindu Judges, one 
Christian Judge, a Sastry and a Mufti. The presence of^all 
the four judges was necessary at the investigation of cases, 
though two of them with the aid of the Ssstry and the 

Mufti were comp?)tent to decide. ^ ^ 

In 1023 M. E. sub-officers of police were appomtea 
to exercise powers of a police officer (Tahsildar) dm-ing 

1 u p.nmTnil.mSllt of CaS0S. iU xU/oO xVl. Hi. 
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criminal oases, and the second raising the jurisdiction of the 
Munsiffs to hear and decide suits of the value of Rs, 200 
and under. 

Regulation I of 1047 made provisions for the better 
conduct of work in the Sadr Court. The court being com- 
posed of four judges, it sometimes happened at a si. ting of 
the Full Bench of that court that the judges were equally 
divided in opinion. A decision could not, of course, be 
arrived at in such cases, which had to be referred for the 
commands of His Highness the Mahaiaja. Regulation I of 
1047 enacted tl.ai when such a division occurred, the 
opinion of the Senior' Judge shall prevail and be pronounced 
as the decree or oi-dCr of the court. It also provided for the 
decision of cases in which there was a difference of opinion 
at the sitting of an even number of judges of the court was 
to be called in unless before the call is agreed to, one of the 
Judges require that the subject be referred to the Full 
Bench. 

A subsequent Regulation relieved the Dewan of the 
exercise of judicial functions as Chief Magistrate, and 
invested the Division Peishkars, the Commercial Agent at 
Alleppey, the Conservator of Forests, and the Superintend- 
ent of the Cardamom Hills, with the full powers of a 
Magistrate in their respective ranges, It also raised the 
punitive powers of all Sub-Magistrates. Appeals from the 
deoisiotts of a Magistrate, whioh hitherto lay to the Dewan, 
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the commitmeBt to itself accused person ^wh^might 

Vioen disohareed by the Magistracy. The Dvwan, 
have heen Asohar« ganeral and particular 

admSfetrativeBnd executive control over the Magistracy 
adminiatratiy and was empowered to call for a report on 
and the .Police, ana was^ i , tribunal 

“rliT r.t. o. „y 

nes3 to Maha^ai^ iudioiaiy waa saraad with a totor 

instalment of reform by wliich the constitution of ^adi 
Oourt was remodelled. The number of judges was i educed 

?rom four to three with a Pandit to be consulted on points 

of Hindu Law. Hitherto two judges ^ ® ^ ^ 

fn hpar and dispose of regular and special appeals. 

But by the reform a single judge was empowered to dispose 
Jill matters, with power to reserve for the opinion of 
another judge or of the whole court any 
mav differ in opinion from a prior decision, (.nm^nal case 
which required reference to the Sadr Oourt by the Zilla . 
TulSwere restrioted to those where capital senteimeor 
imprisonment for life was awavdable. A prisoner Lad the 
libOTty to claim to be heard by two judges of the badr t'OUL 
if the sentence awarded exceeded 7 years. A single Judge 

was all regular appeals valued at 

Bs. information from the lower oouri.s as 

to any oases ou their files, and to correct any error of law or 
practfoe; should, the judge find on perusal of the records 
that general circulars were required to be q®. 

euidauca of the lower courts touching such euoi of 1, 

practice, he was to lay the matter before th.e whole comt 

for disposal ; . u . . 

3, To transfer casos from one court to, anotiier ; 

4 To dispose of small cause references, and appea s 

from Qfders and all other matters nqt expressly provided for ; 
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5. To reserve any question of law or practice for the 
opinion of another judge or of the whole court ; and 

6. To refer to the whole court all cases where Ms 
opinion is opposed to any former decision of the court”. 

The constitution of the Sadr Court was not satis- 
factory? for De wan Ramcdengar in his rasmorandu.nl on 
Judicial Reform dated 30th June 1891 wro e: 

‘^The result of this legislation is the existing Judicial 
machinery winch for the disposal of civil suits, consists of; 

1. Nineteen Munsiff’s Courts with jurisdiction over 
cases up to Rs. 200 in value. Their decision in suits for 
personal property up to 10 Rupees’ value is final. 

2. Five Zillah Courts presided over by fourteen 
Judges Who take cognisahee of all suits above Rs. 200 in 
value? and also hear and decide appeals from the decisions of 
the Munsiffs. Their judgment is final in all cases in which 
the subject matter of the appeal is personal property of the 
value of 50 rupees and under. 

3. A Sadr or Chief Appellate Court pr^ 

by three judges with a Pandit, who have no original juris- 
diction but who are empowered to hear regular appeals 
from the decisions of the Zillah Courts and special appeals 
on points of law from, those of Munsiffs. 

4. His Highness the Maharaja, as the fountain of 
justice, is the highest Appellate Court in the land and 
admits appeals from the decisions of the Sadr Court. 

“The Munsiffs are of two grades—five first class 
Munsiffs on Rs. 100 and foui'teen second class Munsiffs on 

Rs. 70 each per mensem. = 

“Of the Zillah Courts, with the exception of that of 
Alwaye (stationed at Farur), which is presided over by a 
single Judge, the others have three and four judges in each. 
Thus the courts at Padmanabhapuram and Quilon have 
each a 1st and 2nd Judge, and also an additional Judge. 
The Trivandrum court has a 1st, a 2nd and a 3rd Judge, 
while Alleppey has three permanent Judges and one 
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, -r A 'rw» l s+ Tiidee in these courts draws a 

additional Jttdge. J Vt w Rs 200 and the 3rd and 

1 , Kf Ra TOO the 2 nd Judge KS, -iuo aim t,ii 
salary 01 its ouu, tu _ 150.” 

at that time 

ate thus described ; number of courts witli 

*‘l:st The unnecessarily jaige nuniuei u ^ ^ 

oo Af th^^ State aiul its requirements. 

o >»; “if „ a. ,o„ 

.ho» oP o..T.sp«n,li»g » «>• »"'■>> 

service «An«fimient waste of the publi 





working power. 

“4th, The low 
Judges with reference 
5th, The conse 

superior intelligence and 

“In reference to the 

oient to point out that while in the 
are 111 Munsiffs Courts for an area 
to every 1,251 sq. miles, we in Travai 
Courts for 6,730 sq. miles or 1 to evei 
fhqrfi is but one Zillah Judge to 

while ttieie IS nuu ^ than 14 Juages 

the Madras Government, we have no ,ies. tnan 

for Travancore. j fUiiYl of the defects enu*“ 

“Regartog tiether we have only 

merated, which may ® . absence of anything 

to remember that in Tiavancore, m mo „ Madras 

nnrresnondino- to those village judioatures in the Maam. 
SesXoy which dispose of four-fifths of the civil liligation 
ta the sT4^^ and most inexpensive manner and at the 
^f the litigant, evm. ^y ^snit ^„m^ 

Surisdiciroronly up to B. 200 against « ^vhi A m 
tmall oanse jurisdiction uptoRs. 50 ,.whereasthe Travancoie 


salaries of the Munsitts mm 
to their position and responsihility. 
in lien t want of inducement foirmen of 
character to enter the _ 

first of these defects, it is sufn- 
Madras Presidency there 
of 1,38,856 sq. miles or, 
.re have 19 Munsif s 
554 sq. -miles. .Agai% 
each district under 



munsiffs have none. There is indeed no appeal from 
their decisions in cases iip to Rs. 10, hut this is no relief to 
them, as they are obliged to follow the same procedure in 
these cases as in suits of a higher value. 

Tna pecuniary jurisdiction of tlie munsiifs being 
limited to Rs. 200, that of the next higher grade of officers 
the Zillah judges, necessarily begins only at that point, and 
embraces an amount of litigation at the lower end of the 
scale, which never goes before the District or even the sub- 
judges in the Madras province. The Zillah Courts in their 
turn are thus flooded with cases which ought to be disposed 
of by Munsiffs, but which the Zillah judges alone can deal 
with under the present arrangements. 

“In like manner the smallness of the jurisdiction of 
the Zillah judges necessarily adds to the work of the Sadr 
Court, as it has the effect of bringing before them in regular 
appeal all cases down to Rs, 200 in value. The time of the 
inferior courts is thus wasted in hearing cases which are 
quite as well disposed of by trib unals of a lower grade, and 
the suitors are subjected to an amount of inconvenience, 
loss of time, and consequent hardship which cannot fail to 
make our judicial administration unpopular’’. 

With a view to remedy the defects several measures 
of reform were brought into force in 1057 M. E. The whole 
judicial system was reorganised. Regulation I of that year 
called the Travancore Civil Courts Regulation, reduced the 
number of Zillah judges from 14 to 9 and regulated their 
salaries. It also reduced the number of munsiff’s courts 
from 19 to 18, graded the munsiffs raising their salaries, 
and raising their jurisdiction from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500, and 
investing them with final small cause powers in personal 
suits up to the value of Rs. 20. The Regulation conferred 
on Government the power of regulating the number, con- 
stitution and territorial juidsdiction of the civil courts. 
The decisions of the Zillah Courts passed on appeals in 
suits from money or other personal property not exceeding 

m ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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Rs 50 were deolarsd fltial. Anotber Regulation constituted 
'fbe Higb Court, raising the number of fudges from 3 to ^ 
one Chief Justice and. four puisne judges with a Pandit to 

advise on points of Hindu Law.^ _ ^ PYorcised 

TTndsr the old constitution a single judge exeioised 

very large powers, but under the new enactment Division 

■Ranches consisting of two judges were require , 



1. to hear and determine ail appeals, 
minal, preferred from the decrees, orders oi 
the Zillah and Sessions courts where the sar 

by law; . . i i 

2. to transfer civil or criminal cases i 

to another; . 

3. to dispose of references in small gb 

4. to dispose of references made by o 
and Magistrates under Begulation III of 1C 

After the reform a single judge was c 
to call for information from the lower courts i 
on their files with a view to superintend thei 
to correct errors of law or practice, to revise 
nfhcr returns in criminal cases, toexamine tl 
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Gas© of a novel or special character, or involving an import- 
ant point of law, to a Full Bench consisting of all the five 
Judges, In either case the decision of the court was final. 

In th© matter of appeals to the Sovereign from the 
decrees or orders of a Division Bench of two judges^ provi- 
sion was made for referring such appeals to a Jadiciai 
Committee consisting of the remaining three Judges of the 
High Court, if the subject matter of the suit in the court of 
first instance and in appeal was valued at Fs. 5,000 or 
more. But if the judgment of the Division Bench affirmed 
the decision of a lower court, an appeal lay to the Sovereign 
only if the case involved some substantial question of 
law. Petitions for permission to appeal to the Sovereign 
were to be presented to the Judicial Committee, who were 
empowered to admit the appeal, if the presoribed conditions 
as to security for costs and the payment of fees were duly 
fulfilled. The Committee then gave notice to the other 
partyj fixed a day for the hearing and submitted their 
opinion through the Dewaii to His Highness the MahSf aja, 
who thereupon confirmed the same. 

Regulation II of 1061 M. E. was passed to empower a 
single j udge of the High Court, when sitting as vacatipn 
judge to dispose of applications for staying execution of 
decrees of the civil courts and to suspend sentences of 
Criminal Courts. Regulation IV of the same year was 
passed to authorise the execution in Travancore of the 
decrees of the Civil Courts in British India and the Cochin 
State, His Excellency the Viceroy and Grovernor , General 
and His Highness the 6,5. ja of Cochin having granted similar 
concessions to the decrees of the Travancore Courts. Rules 
were passed in this year prescribing the qualifications for 
Munsiffs and Vakils, regulating leave and leave allowances 
to jadiciai officers, and prescribing the mode of preferring 
complaints against judicial officers. 

By Regulation I of 1065 M. E. the number of judges 
of th© High Court was reduced from five to four. Under 
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this enadment a single judge of the High 

xnis euav.viu.cuu o „„-„.i tVip decisions of the JJis- 

empowered to heaT a'PP®®J® of Es. 2,500 and upwards 

« ..U« n ...» pro* 

and .„Ls of the High Court sitting 

dSd, the remaining three judges oi xne n g 

as a Judieial Committee to hear such .f munsiffs 

Tn 10G6 M E. the small cause jurisdiction ol munsin 

was r£ef Ir^ ES. 20 to 30 and Ihe final J 

tSi°2?omIrts iSrnerm devote greater time and 

attention to the more important suits. 

this the High observed at a latei stage 1 

relief to the Munsiffs by the operation of the Eegulation 

eJiBot however, be said to he great, eonsideiung the heavy 

S^^Sevolving on them. It may be " *1^ 
that of the cases filed as regular 

23-56 oer cent, were suits for money or personal property ot 
itZL of between Rs. 30 and 50, and it is a question 
deserving the early and serious consideration of Govern- 
ment whether a further increase of the small cause juris- 
diction of the Munsiffs to Es. 50, which is likely to afford 
the Munsiffs appreciable relief besidesdendmg to save time 

and expense to the suitors/is^^n^^^^ _ 

The Regulation defining the constitution and powers 

of the High Court (Eegulation I of 1065) having been found 
defective in many respects and difficult in its practical 
working it was repealed and a new enactment yvas passed m 
1067 M B The present law abolished the intermediate 
appeal and empowered a Full Bench of three judges to hear 
and determine all civil appeals from the decisions of the dis- 
trict courts in suits of the class specified above subject to the 
confirmation of their decree by the Royal Sign Manual. But 
this was in force only for four months. The High Court 
made the following observation in regard to its effects _ 

“ Though the new Eegulation has not remained in 
force for a sufficiently long period during the year to enable 
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Its to proB ounce an opinion on the samej yet we may safely 
ohserve thah besides securing public confidence in the 
administration of law and ensuring justice to the parties 
at a comparatively little cost, its provisions are simple 
and no difficulty is likely to arise in working the same in 
practice.” 

To prescribe the mode of valuing suits for the purpose 
of determining the Jurisdiction of (3t)urts and of assessing 
pleaders’ fees for purposes of taxation of costs, a Regulation 
was passed in 1068 M.E. (1192-93). Regulation V of the same 
year amended the Limitation Regulation II of 1062 (188-87). 
The Civil Procedure Code, Regulation II of 1065 (1889-90), 
was amended by Regulation II of 1070 (1894-95). This 
Regulation prohibited civil courts from taking cognisance 
of suits relating to Kar.dukrishi, Yifut'hi or Servic© Inam 
lands without the special order of Govermhent permitting 
the plaintiff to seek such redress. It contains a simiMr 
prdhibitioh in regard to suits connected with pensiGns. The 
Regulation also provided a definite procedure for the insti- 
tution of suits by or against Rulers of Native States under 
the suzerainty of Her Majesty the Queen Empress of India 
and the execution of decrees passed against them. Regu- 
lation II of 1071 (1895-96) extended greater protection to 
judges, magistrates and others acting judicially. Regulation 
III of 1075 (1899-1900) amended and oozisolidated the rules 
relating to vakils and amended an old Regulation passed in 
1040 (1864-65). The ( ivil Courts Regulation was amended 
by Regulation I of 1077 (1901-02). The ordinary jurisdiction 
of the Munsiffs was raised from Rs. 500 to Rs, 1,000 and 
power taken to raise their small cause jurisdiction from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 in individual cases on the recommendation 
of the High Court. Consequent on the reorganisation of 
the State Accounts, the separate treasuries attached to the 
Courts were abolished in 1080 M. E. and arrangenienta 
made for all moneys being paid into the revenue treasuries. 
Court fee stamps were introduced. 
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liions for enrolment 
led in 1081 M.E. and 
British High Courts 
;ible for enrolment, 
civil courts in the 

il085. The 

of the Munsiffs 
1 was the 
introduction of im- 
lieu of labels was sanctioned 

' ■* I II of 1085 swelled the 
' ■ their pecuniary jurisdic- 

small causes. Changes were 
■ :! of work in the several 
the work of the district 

! ofSce establishment for 

High Court downwards, was 

' ‘ ’ L of the 
• 1094 M. 

the volume of 
’ of the bal* 
L some of the 
1094 M. E. additional 


The rules prescribing tne quauin 
vakils of the High Court were amen 
■atdaw, attorneys of the ^ 

•in-law were declared elig 
1084 relating to the 

the 1st day of Chingam 
jurisdiction < 

of both ordinary suits and small causes 


only barristers' 
and graduates- 
Regulation II of 
State came into force on 
enhancement of the pecuniary 
in respect of both ordinary 
main feature of the new haw. ihe 
pressed sheets for copies in 
and brought into effect. 

The Civil Counts Regulation 

files of the Munsiffs by enhancing^ . 

tion in ordinary suits and in l 

made to meet the consequent increase 
Munsifi’s courts and to equalise ^ 
and Sessions Courts. The scale of 
all grades of courts, from the . . 

"''°'Treatustment of the territoriaUurisdiction 

several courthas made during 1087 M.E. The year . 

E. was marked by a considerabk ^1^10 view 
original litigation throughout the State. In view 
anoe of arrears pending in the High Court and^in c 

district village pan- 

courts were established xrK„er- 

chayat eourte tentatively ^^t^Wished m 109^^ 

c5il Trivandrum, Quilon.Alleppey.Kottayam and Par ^ ^ 

continued during 1094 M. B. The creation of new village 
panohayat courts in all the other thirteen Town Improvemen 

LmmiL centres was sanotioned with effect from 109^ 

Tto year 1095 M. E. exhibited a general decrease inThe 
volume of litigation. The rate of process fees and the value 

volum B oiorN rfticiPfl The 19 village panchayat 

of copying sheets was also raised, me la ^ ^ 

TTindfi permanent from Ist Chingam iin 


t 
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In 1930 a Commissioner was appointed to inquire into 
the question of delay in the disposal of civil oases in the 
State and to suggest measures for the quick disposal of 
cases and speedy execution of the decrees and orders issued 
by the courts. The Commissioner was empowered to exa- 


As in the case of civil Justice it was only by about 
the year 987 M. E. that an attempt was made at formula- 
ting rules and establishing courts to try 
Criminal Justice punish criminals. In the earlier days 

the punishment inflicted was invariably very often too 
severe. “ The method of inflicting punishment on criminals 
in Travancore ”, says Forbes, “is in some respects singular; 
for capital ©rime the culprits generally suffer death; 
although, as in most oriental governments, money and 
interest may purchase a pardon, except for the dreadful sin 
of killing a cow, or selling one for slaughter, this subjects 
them to a most cruel death. For debts and non-payment of 
fines inflicted as a punishment, they are confined by the 
Sirkar or chief of the district who draws a circle round the 
prisoner, from which he dare not move; then, gently laying 
a sharp stone on the crown of his head, demands payment 
of the sum required, on a refusal, he places a flat stone over 
the other, and ties it firmly on; additional weights are 
gradually accumulated, with a repetition of the demand, 
until the sharp stone, penetrating the head either ensures 
payment; or causes a painful death”. 
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' M.F,. (1811-12) Zillah Courts 

to police and criminal oases and submit in 

1 5.. D...n. Tf AWl“” ‘l"' 

930 M. E. (18U-16) to to ?' J j; 

• tVifi Zillah courts. In yau 

^^*1007 M E. (1831-32) the Tahsildars an 
snrposs’ivaiy invested with jurisdiction in 

,e oases. criminal and 

to frame a code ot laws luou 

ded upon the Bntish xhe first 

-to oonoUtoto. 

Um, zm.h - totoSS 

, invested the Tahsildais ^ tl,e 

;mah courts with the Appeal 

ad the eighth authorised Kegula- 

i- tUo function of sessions courts. Keguw 

arforni Tnbsildars to hear and 

3f the year empowered Tahsildar 

rases of a trivial nature and to comm , 

oases oi a courts. It also empowered 

s offences to the Zillah courts 




courts were 

abolished 

and in their places 

three sessions 

courts were € 
were made in 

established 

imediately 

to which the Zillah 
subordinate. These 

criminal courts 
sessions courts 

were abolish 

.ed in 1031 

' M. E. (1861-62) am 

i their powers 

merged into 

those of 

the Zillah courts. 

Regulation III 


oases 


large amount of public money. He was sentenced to two 
years imprisonment by a Special Commission appointed for 
the purpose. But the Madras Government on complaint by 
Liddal, cancelled the punishment. Sir T. Madhava Eao, 
then Dewan of Tfavancore, vindicated the prestige of 
Travancore by a series of letters. As a result of these the 
British Resident sent to the Dewan the following letter 
under date 9th December 1868. “In accordance with this 
opinion, His Excellency the Governor-in-Oouncil sees no 
reason to question the legality of the sentence passed upon 
Mr. Liddel by the Travancore courts, and resolves to 
cancel the former order on the subject”. 

But the matter did not end there. Six years later 
the Resident wrote : — “In consequence of communications 
from His Excellency the Governor General of India in 
Council, I am directed by the Madras Government to explain 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, with every 
compliment, that His Excellency the Governor-in-Council 
having regard to the position of Her Majesty as Paramount 
Power in India and to the Treaty engagements entered into 
with Travancore, does not recognise the position assumed 
by the late Dewan, Sir T. Madhava Rao, in the discussion 
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(vi^., tlie ©x6rcis0 01 3uriS"' 
British subjects is an inherent right 
Travancore) and that the 
the trial of Europetn 
“ ‘ i Native States 
) which has hitherto 
when the jurisdiction of 
difficulties in 
British sub- 
These diffi“ 
Acts of the Imperial 
and the question is thereby placed 
I which it formerly rested.” 
this His Highness the Maharaja 
on the 16th Edavam 1050 (28th 
the arrangement under which 


that took place in LiddePs case 
diction over European 
possessed' by tbs Government of 
altered condition of law respecting ^ 

British subjects for off«ices committed in 
requires some alteration in the practice 
prevailed. It is observed that 
Travancore in 1837 was recognised th«e were 
the way of trying in British ^ courts Europe^ 

jeuts for offences committed m Native States. 

culties have been removed by different 
and Indian Legislatures, 
on a different footing to that on 
In accordance with i*- 
issued a Royal Proclamation 

litciaf MagTstrC bVappointed by His Highness the 

MahEfaja and invested with the powers (3 
sohment 'or fine up to Es. 1,000 or both) of a Magistrate of 
the 1st class under the Indian Procedure Code, 
wered to try all cases within their cognisance and m 
oommitable cases to commit (in rirtae of their 
neons appointment by the Viceroy as Justices of ‘he I ea^) 
either to the British Resident as a Court of bession or to the 

High Court at M adras. , ^ , 

There was a redistribution of magisterial powers m 

1047 ME 0971-72); the Zillah and Sadr courts were invested 
with certain appellate and revisionary powers over the pro- 
oeedings of the Magistracy. The Dewan Peishkars were con- 
stituted magistrates, each in his own divimon, in toe place 

of the Dowaii, and their powers as^well as those of the Su^ 

Magistrates were defined. Esgulatiori II of 10o2 (1876 7 ) 
vested oo-ordiiiate jurisdiction in all magistrates, and m 
subtoiBgistrates specially notified. Regulation III of 1054 

(1878-79) altered the constitution of the Sadr Court and 
increased the powers of the Zillah criminal courts. About 
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referred to the Sadr Court. All other sentences were final, 
subject, of course, to appeal. Appeals lay from all con- 
victions^ but the Government alone could appeal from 
acquittals. The Sadr Court might alter or reverse any 
sentence and enhance punishment. On questions of fact, 
only one appeal was allowable. 

“ The present machinery ”, said he, “ for the admini- 
stration of criminal justice consists of: — 

1. Thirty Divisional Sub-Magistrates and thirty 
one Taluq Sub-Magistrates who are courts of first instance 
in all cases and have power to fine up to Rs. 10, award 
imprisonment up to 30 days and inflict 6 lashes. 

2. Eight Magistrates whose powers of punishrnent 

extend to fine up to Rs. 50; imprisonment for 3 .months; and 
corporal punishment, one dozen lashes. ^ 

3. Five criminal courts which are competent to 
try and decide all cases committed to them by the Magi- 
stracy; the only limitation imposed being that Miere the 
sentence passed is one of death or imprisonment for life, 
the case must be referred to the Sadr Court. In all other 
cases the decision af the criminal courts is final, unless 

K'tr tViPi fia.dr Court on appeal or in the exercise of 





Procedure Code for Travanoore.^ temore 

aooordingly been engaged in this laborious , , 

than six years. He has submitted drafts of both oodes and 

^ of them (The Penal Code) was referred to a Specia 
Committee coWosed of the Sadr Judges and othersior 
consideration and report. The Committee met more than 
once. Before proceeding to the consideration of the du 
code the question was raised by me whether it was tobh 
to have a new Penal Code framed specially f"; 
whether it was not better and Indian 

reservation that might be necessaiy olnhnrate bv 

Penal Code which took 30 years to frame and elabora j 

some of the highest intelleots, which has been 2Q years in 
operation in the British territories without reqmn^ any 
material change, and which has been practically the Crimi- 
nal Law of Travanoore for the last 10 years. The question 
was discussed and the unanimous decision of the Committee 
was that the Penal Code should be adopted in the manner 
suggested. The Resident who has been consulted is also of 
the same opinion. The same course, it was decided i’y 
Committee after carefully examining the Act, should be 
followed in respect of the Criminal Procedure Code,^ and it 
is hoped that before many days are over, these two import- 
ant Codes, so essential to the efficient administration of 
criminal justice will become the law of Travancoie . 

Two Regulations were passed in 1056 M. R. ^(1880-81) 
xxrliip.h adooted mutatis mutandis the Indian Penal Code with 



same year were passed to amend the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Additional sessions courts were established at Quilon 
and KSttayam and a readjustment of the territorial jurisdic^ 
tion of the several sessions courts was effected in 1085 M.E. 
(1909-10). The formation of the Pirmsde taluk necessitated 
the appointment of a first class magistrate at KS-njifapally 
in 1086 M. E. (1910-11). 

The creation of a separate department for the admi- 
nistration of dsvaswoms and state charities was taken 
advantage of to effect a redistribution of revenue and magis- 
terial charges and to take a further step towards the 
separation of iudielal and ex^ functions by relieving 

most of the tahsildars of the work of trying criminal cases. 
The number of stationary second class magistrates was 
increased. With a view to give non-official gentlemen a 
share in the administration of justice and incidentally to 
afford some relief to the stipendiary magistrates, four first 
class bench courts, within the niunioipal towns of Nagercoil, 
Trivandrum, Quilon; Alleppey and fou^ class bench 

courts within those of Kayankulam, Thif uvalla, Koftayam 
and Ohangana^^Sfy, were established under the Criminal 
Procedure Code Ameiidnaent E^^^^ of 1097 with 

effect from Dhanu 1098 M. E. ^ 

The number of criminal courts in 1111 M. h.. 
was 75. These included the High Court and the temporary 
additional sessions courts at Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon, 
Alleppey and Kottayam. The number of first class magis- 
trates’ courts decreased from 30 to 29. The additiona 
district magistrate’s court at Padmanabhapuram was 

abolished and the combined Panchay at and Bench Magis- 
trate’s Court at Trivandrum bifurcated, There was pn an 
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average one court for every 102 square miles of area and 
§7,94§ of the popi:ilation. 

The judicial administration of the State at Resent 
rests with the High Court, except in the matter of offences 
committed by European British subjects, 
General. wliich there are special courts esta- 

blished by Law. Subject to this 

is the highest civil and criminal J 

the power of adjudication over suits ol ^ 

and criminal oases of the most serious nature. Decisions 

ffsoTimportant civil and criminal oases, such as decrees 

in suits to the value of Rs. 5,000 and above, and ^ 

life sentences, are subject to 

anolication for which is transmitted through the Dewan, 
such information however, being almost entirely amattei 
of course. The High Court has no original jurisdiction. 
In appeals questions of fact as well as of law are adjudi- 
cated upon. Until 1894 M. E. there was a “^^1 C^rt^ 
Final Appeal” corresponding more or less to 
Committee of the Privy Council in 

has since been abolished, ^ , .^,,11 •Dencli 

committee are to some extent exercised by a Full Bench 

Of the High Court which, when so acting, 
in the form of advice to the Ruler. Below .1 

are the district and sessions courts which ftre the higiest 
courts of original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 
Below these distriot and sessions courts are the court| 
of the munsiffs and the village panohayat for tlje trial 
of civil oases, and the courts of the magistrates ijiolu4iug 

benches of honorary magistrates for the trial of criminal 

oases. ' Munsiff’s courts have only original jurmdiction; 
generally speaking, the jurisdiotion of the munsifl extends 
to suits up to the value of Rs. 2,000 and that of the vdlage 
panohayat court up to Rs. 50. Suits tried by the 
nanobayat courts are of a small cause nature and the 
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decisions are not subject to appeal, although the district 
courts have the power to revise them to a limited extent. 
The munsiffs also try some classes of money suits as small 
cause suits, the decisions in which are subject only to 
revision by the High Court. The decisions of the munsiffs 
in other suits are subject to regular appeals which lie either 
to the High Court or to the district court according as the 
value of the suit is above Rs. 1,000 or not. Below the 
sessions courts there are magistrates of three classes for 
the administration of criminal justice. Some of them are 
honorary. The chief magistrate of a district exercises first 
class powers and under him there are other magistrates of 
the first class as well as those of the second and third 
classes. These last have only original jurisdiction, while 
magistrates of the first class including district magistrates 
have original as well as appellate jurisdiction. The appellate 
authority over magistrates of the second and third classes 
is the district magistrate or other first class magistrate 
specially authorised in that behalf. The appellate authority 
over the first class magistrates, including the district 
magistrate, is the sessions court. District and certain first 
class magistrates are land revenue officers as well, but 
except in a few cases where the t ah sildars are empowered 
to exercise magisterial functions in their respective taluks, 
all magistrates of the second or third class and some of the 
first class magistrates are magistrates exclusively and have 
no revenue functions. The stipendiary magistrates are 
mostly graduates-in-law. 

The machinery for tho administration of justice in 
respect of offences committed by European British subjects 
consists of special magistrates and a special appellate judge 
appointed under Sign Manual by virtue of certain procla- 
mations. The speoi al magistrates exercise original jurisdic- 
tion and the special appellate judge exercises appellate 
and revisionary powers over them. But none of them can 
award any punishment higher than imprisonment extending 



up to 3 months or fine up to Rs. 1,000 or both. If, in the 
opinion of the special magistrate taking cognisance of a 
case, the offence is one that cannot be tried or adequately 
punished by Mm, he has to commit the offender to the High 
Court of Madras. 


The entire judiciary is recruited from the ranks of 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE POLICE 1)EPARTMEN1\ 

The police force in Travancore was first organised by 
Dewaii Ummi^i Thampi. The establishment was a small 
one. On assuming the charge of the 
Beginnings. administratioiij Col. Munro remarked that 
“it was without order or regulation and the peons scarcely 
possessed any knowledge of their proper duties. I was very 
soon convinced that an efficient police establishment was 
essentially necessary for the good government of the 
country^’. 

The strength of the police force was increased from 
200 to 500 men, making a more than proportional reduction 
in the number of Hayar soldiers. Munro 


for the reorganisation is thus described by him: ''No form 
of Government could be more calculated to obtain a com- 
plete command over the persons and property of the people 
or more fitted for the purpose of oppression and of war. 
These are exactly the purpose which it is our policy to 
defeat and the end will in some respect be attained by 


depriving the Karyakkars of the judicial and military 


order, and the apprehension of offenders appeared to be an 


have been regulated with reference to these v 


■ 


I 
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The police force was profitably employed by Mmiro 
in preventing contraband trade which was greatly detri- 
mental to the revenues. The suppression of the military 
and the militia institutions in Travancore and the demoli- 
tion of the northern and southern lines exposed the State to 
very great loss from the smuggling of tobacco, pepper and 
other articles of which the monopoly constituted a principal 



source of its revenues. The reorganised police force was 
of great assistance in preventing such clandestine trade. 

A large portion of the legitimate functions of the 
police had been performed by the KafyakkSrs under the 
orders of the Dewan. One of the rules laid down by Munro 
was that all offenders whom it might be requisite to place 
under restraint should be delivered over to the custody Of 
the police. This measure produced very appreciable results 
and put an end to the practice usually followed by the 
Karyakkars in putting indiscriminately all the accused in 
irons and subjecting them to cruel treatment. Munro issued 
peremptory instructions prohibiting the Kafyakkars from 
levying fines or inflicting other punishments at their own 
discretion on the accused persons and from keeping pefsohs 
in confinement under their own custody. A spirit of rivalry 
and emulation came to prevail between the KsryakkSrs 
and the polios ofiScers which operated as a safeglird 
against the police confining innocent persons and extorting 
money from the people under the pretext of apprehending 
smugglers, or detecting crim es. The reform introduced 
by Munro was to a certain extent successful. There 
were, however, certain serious defects which called for 
improvement. 

police was undisciplined and untrained and 
not properly supemsed or controlled. 

remuneration was not adequate to attract 
the best men available. . . . : 

3, The personnel and morale of the force were 
extremely Unsatisfactory, and * > ■ ^ 
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4. The force, such as it was, instead of being con- 
centrated upon its legitimate work as a police force, was 
scattered throughout the State. 

The first law in respect of the police was passed in 
1010 M.Ev and the next 13 years later. In 1030 M. E. when 
new revenue divisions were formed and Dewan Peisbkars 
were placed in charge of them, the> were invested with 
powers of general control and supervision in all matters, 
revenue, magisterial and police, subject, to the orders of the 
Dewan as head of the administration and chief magistrate. 
The Dewan Peishkar was collector and magistrate as well 
as superintendent of the police within his range. The 
Tahsildar was the head revenue officer, the sub-magistrate 
and the head of police in the taluk, There were thirty-one 
officers who were divisional sub-magistrates and police 

A 

Amins and their powers were co-extensive with those of the 
taluk sub-magistrates. There were four other officers 
besides, who, in addition to special revenue duties, were also 
charged with magisterial and police functions, They were 
the Gomraercial Agent at Alleppey, the Superintendent of 
Cardamom Hills, the Conservator of Forests and the 
Superintendent of the Central and Southern Coffee 
Districts. 

To assist the magistrates and sub-magistrates in the 
work of prevention and detection of crime and apprehension 
of criminals there existed: 

1. Certain officers under the designations of Extra 
and Assistant Extra Police Officers and Police Inspectors; 

2. Various officers under the designations of 
Kdihuvali Aminadar, VichdHppu, Police Naik, JamSidai, 
HavildSr and Duffadar ; 

3. A body of men known as Naikans, Muthalpers 
and Peons. 

The police force did their duty satisfactorily. Dewan 
Sir T Madava Bao in his adminis^tipiv report for 
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“It may be generally stated without fear of 
Gontradiotion that a very high degree of security of person 
and property has now been attained in Travancore. The 
inhabitants build houses far out of towns and live there 
without fear. Men and women, the latter with costly orna*' 
nients, travel by the highways night and day without appre- 


about without arms of any kind for protection, 
loose to graze, and return, often without anyoi 
them. But such evidentiary facts need not 1 


The police force though efficient still i 
In reviewing the Administration Report for . 


importance to allot in 


insufficient for the proper maintenance or so imporianii a 
branch of the Administration when civilization and pros- 
perity are embracing Travancore on every side, will no 
doubt be readily admitted by His Highness.’^ It was 
thought that the combination of police and magisterial 
functions in the same set of officers was perhaps the most 
serious drawback to the efficient performance of 
outive duties of the police and the proper administraM^ 
of criminal justice. The magistracy of the country, i. e., 
the divisioin taluk and sub-divisional magistrates being 
police officers as well, were expected in the first instance to 
detect crime and then bring the offenders they apprehend 






^aXem^^ attempt to reorganise the Police. He 
proposed : — 

“I would bring about an entire separation of the Police 
from the Magistracy and thus draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the judicial functions of the Magis- 
trate and the preventive and detective duties of the police. 

‘‘I would place the entire superintendence of the police 
under the immediate and direct orders of His Highness’ 
Government acting through a Superintendent who should 
be vested with the undivided control and supervision, 
discipline and internal economy of the force. 

“I would organise a stipendiary constabulary enlisted 
under proper rules in regard to age and physical fitness and 
so equipped and trained as to be available for employment 
in any part of the State and with such scale and remunera- 
tion, gradation of rank, etc., as shall make the same effective 
and respectable. C 

I would supplement, if possible, the police force 
organised as above, by a village police. 

On the completion of the new arrangement in each 
of the four divisions of the State, the police functions of 
the Magistrate would cease therefrom.” 


A.ccording to these proposals the police was re-orga- 
nised and a law passed in 1.056 M. E. on the lines of the 
Madras Police Act. The reorganisation 
Reorganisation. completed in 1057 M. E. and the force 

consisted of a Superintendent, three Assistant Superinten- 
dents, forty six Inspectors, one hundred and seventy-two 
Head Constables and one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
three Constables. Mr. 0. H. Benseley was the first Super- 
intendent of Police and continued in tjiat office for abovit 



It W3/S providsd in this Act to depute miy nuditionm 
number of police officers on any person’s application 
if the Commissioner deemed it fit. Employment of such 
additional force was also allowed whenever any railway, 
canal, or other public work or any manufactory or commer- 
cial concern was carried on and when the Commissioner 
reasonably apprehended a breach of peace due to the mis- 
behaviour of ‘persons employed in such work. The same 
measures were applicable in the case of certain areas 
which were in a disturbed condition due to the conduct of 
the inhabitants of such area or of any class or section of 
such inhabitants. 

The District Magistrate was empowered to prohibit 
any procession or assembly whenever and for so long as he 
considers necessary for the preservation of the public peace 
or public safety, and the Commissioner of Police was autho- 
rised to reserve for any public purpose any street or public 
place and prohibit persons from entering the area so reserv- 
ed temporarily by public notice. 

* Any police officer who under any pretext or. under 
any circumstances, directly or indirectly collected or receiv- 
ed any fee, gratuity, diet money, allowance or recompense 
other than he is duly authorised by the Commissioner was 
liable to a penalty of not exceeding six months’ pay, or to 
imprisonment of either description for a term which , piay 
extend to six months or to both. 
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In 1114 M. E. the Department was re-organised. The 
designation of the head of the Department was changed 
. as Inspector-General of Police and Ehan 
Bahadur G. Sayid Abdul Karim Saheb 

, Suhrawardy M. B. E. was appointed the 
first Inspector-General The posts of a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and an Assistant Inspector-General of 
Police were newly created. The working of the Department 
is at present distributed mainly over these sections: 

1. General 

2. Criminal intelligence section. 

3. The reserve force. 

4. The traffic section. 

. 5. Special police. 


The administration of the entire police force is con- 
d acted by the Inspector-General of Police who is the head 
of the Department with a Deputy Inspe- 
ctor-General of Police, an Assistant 
Inspector-General of Police, 3 District Superintendents, 
6 Assistant Superintendents, 81 Inspectors, 236 Head 
Constables and 2,337 Constables. It is required that 
the Inspector General when escorting His Highness the 
MahSfaja in State processions should ride on the right 
of the carriage. European officers are exempted from this 
rule if such days happen to be Sundays. All Hindu police 
officers of superior rank are bound to be present on occa- 
sions of State functions. The District Superintendent is 
to submit weekly diaries to the District Magistrate who 
is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order and the criminal administration of the District. An 
Assistant Superintendent of Police in charge of a sub-divi- 
sion is responsible for the proper investigation of crime, 
preservation of order and maintenance of departmental 
discipline in his sub-divisions. The Inspectors are also 
station ; house officers and they are- responsible for the 
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police administration of the locality- It is compulsory that 
they should conduct all investigations personally as far as 
possible and they are personally responsible for all 
investigations. Besides the local Inspectors there are 

tlie Prosecuting Inspectors, the Reserve Inspector and 
the Gri. D. Inspectors. The Prosecuting Inspectors are 
empowered by Government to conduct prosecutions in 
police oases and they have all the powers and privileges of 
a public prosecutor in respect of cases in their charge. 
The Reserve Inspector is in immediate charge of the Reserve, 
He is bound to submit a daily report to the Inspector- 
General He is also responsible for the training of the 
^L-rmed Reserve and the instruction of all recruits. Inspe- 
ctors of Police attached to the Oriminai Intelligence Depart- 
ment have the powers of officers in charge of police stations 
for purposes of investigation throughdut the State, 

The duties of head constables comprise general duties 
in police stations, station writer s work and the charge 
of outposts and Guards, Those in the Armed Reserve are in 
control of their sections. The primary duty of a Head 
constable in a police station is to supervise the work of 
the constahles and attend to their training and instruction. 
The duties of constables comprise escorts, guards, patrols 
and the like. 

In . the case of Travancbreans accused of crimes 
outside the state they are brought within the exercise of 
the provisions of the Extradition Act. The Cochin Extra- 
dition Act X of 1093 provides for the surrender to the 
State of Travancore of persons accused or convicted of 
certain offences within the jurisdiction of this State. 
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This Department makes enquiries in confidential 
matters and assists the District officers by taking up the 
entire investigation of cases where it is found necessary, 
by discovering information regarding crimes and criminals, 
and by placing officers of the staff at the disposal of Dis- 
trict Superintendents for particular cases. But the Criminal 
Investigation Department in no way relieves the dIstriGt 
police of their responsibilities for the prevention and 
detection of crimes. The classes of crimes ordinarily inves- 
tigated by the C, I. D. staff falls under the following heads: 

1. Note forgery cases. 

2. Cases of counterfeit coining. 

3. Cases of professional poisoning. 

4. Theft of Government arms and ammunition and 
illicit trade, in arms. - 

5. Important oases in which foreigners are con- 
ceriied. 

6. Fraud by means of advertisement, bogus funds 




7. Cases of theft in which the value of property 
exceeds Rs. 1,000. 

8. House-breaking and theft in which the value of 
property exceeds Rs. 500. 

9. Cases of a sensational character. 

10. Cases involving investigation in several local 

areas and outside the State. 

11. Murder cases in which the accused is not known. 

12. Important thefts of currency notes or important 

defalcations of public money, etc. 

13. Gases of such a technical nature as in the 
opinion of the Commissioner or District Superintendents 
call for investigation by an officer of the Cl I. D. 

14. Gang cases. 

Inspectors in charge of executive work in the politi- 
cal branch and the districts are to submit their weekly 
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diaries. . All foreigners and political suspects are un- 
obtrusively shadowed by the 0. 1. D. The C. L D. men are 
instructed to visit all sathrams, railway stations, markets, 
bazaars, travellers’ bungalows, or camp-sheds, public 
office premises, printing presses, festival crowds, public 
meetings, villages where there are factions, bathing 
ghats, landing places, bus-stands and police stations. 
Social and political troubles should engage the attention 
of the political branch of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. 


The work of the Criminal Investigation Department 
is divided into three branches. 

1. Political record and special branch. 

2. Finger Print Bureau. 

3. Criminal Intelligence Bureau. 


The political record and special branch work is 
strictly confidential and is kept entirely separate from 
other matters. All special branch intelligence are to be 
communicated to the Criminal Investigation Department. 


The Finger Print Bureau is under the disciplinary 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. The 
/ finger prints of criminals are taken as 

inger Print Bureau. their conviction memos have been 

received. 


The Bureau is also in the immediate charge of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. Ik with 

habitual criminals 

Criming Ltoligence and whose activities 

extend over more than one station. It 
collects, records and distributes information regarding inter- 
station and inter-district crime and criminals, and forms a 
connecting link with neighbouring districts* 
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The Reserve force stationed at Trivandrum is under 
the direct control of the Inspector-General of Police. It is 
divided into (a) the Armed Reserve in- 
©serve ore©. t,|ie Police Band, (b) the Vaoahcy 

Resert^e and (c) the Auxiliary Reserve. The first two 
divisions are under the immediate control of the Reserve 
Inspector and the other under the Palace Guard Inspector, 
The Armed Reserve is specially constituted in order that it 
may be ready at all times to be taken in whole or in part to 
deal promptly with disturbances in any part of the State. 
The Vacancy Reserve is composed of recruits under training 
who at the end of the course are sent out to Districts 
to fill vacancies caused by permanent casualties. The 
Auxiliary Reserve furnishes guards at Trivandrum (in the 
Hospitals, Palaces, etc.) escorts, orderlies and men for 
preserving order at State processions, festivals and public 
assemblies. A Guard of Honour when required on any, 
special occasion is furnished by the Armed Reserve. Only 
men with more than average physique are recruited to the 
Reserve Force and they are given efficient training. 

The Reserve Inspector is responsible for the training 
of recruits, for the instruction and training of the Reserve 
Force in Ms charge, and for the supervision of target 
practice. He is to be always available at Head Quarters. 
The po^t of the Palace Guard Inspector was abolished as a 
temporary measure and the Trivandrum Town Traffic 
Inspector holds charge of the Palace Guard station as 
well. The recruits are trained at the Head Quarters in the 
Training School. 

The Police Training School has been started to give 
sound training to the recruits in drill and firing, physical 
training, first aid and traffic control. The 
The Police Training yeeruits are also taught the several spe- 

Sohool. which they will have 

to enforce, Every opportunity is to them in tho 



Their number was 136, and 17 of them were appointed Head 
Constables, 7 as Naiks and 112 as Police Constables. Over 
and above these, sanction was obtained for the enlistment 
of 2,000 Special Constables and the men so enlisted were 
attached to the different stations of the State, 


last stage of their training to develop their powers of obser- 
vation and selection by sending them out on beat duty 
when they are required to record their observation in a 
note book which will be gone through and corrected when 
they return to the school Advantage is also taken by 
them at this stage of the presence of the Criminal Intelli* 
gence and Finger Print Bureaus attached to the Head Quar- 
ters office where they learn the latest methods in the in- 
vestigation of crime and in taking finger prints etc. 

The following table gives the sanctioned and actual 
strength of the reserve force in 1114 M.E. 

Bamtionei slfengtK AcMal strength. 

■ A.S,P. I.P. S.I.P- Men A.S.P, I.p; S.LP. Men 
State General Reserve 1 ... 4 198 1 ... 4 149 

TrivandrumDist.Eeserve,.. 1 2 96 ... 1 2 86 

Quilon 1 2 96 .,.1 2 96 

Kottayam ^ 2 96 ... 1 2 96 

The sanctioned strength of the pemianant reserve 
force was one Inspector and 137 men. As an emergency 
measure to combat the political disturbances in the State, 
Government sanctioned the enlistment of a temporary staff 
of 1 A. S. P., 3 L Ps., 16 Sub-Inspectors and 487 men. Since 
the enlistment of raw hands and' their training meant 
delay a party of 85 ex-military men from the sappers and 
miners from Madras and Bangalore were appointed as 
Head Constables, 8 as Naiks and 63 as Police Constables 
according to their merits and qualifications. Similarly ex- 





The Special Police Force was organised to meet 
certain political emergencies. Political agitation had in 1114 
M.E. taken such serious shape that public 
Sp®©ial Police. peace was threatened. In addition to the 
existing force several men were recruited to the Special 
Police Force, preference being given to pensioned and dis- 
charged soldiers. Their pay was lower than that of the 
ordinary constable though those recruited from outside were 
given a much higher pay. The constitution of the female 
police is a special feature. When the criminals happened 
to be females they were dealt with by the fenaale police. 
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The total number of Village Vigilance, Coiriinittees 
now working is 3,775. The Committees co-operate with 
the Police in the matter of prevention and 
' Committses. detection of crimes. 

The administration of the Traffic section was vested 
in the Traffic Superintendent of Police subject to the 


has been abolished and the post of three Traffic Inspectors 
was also abolished. The Traffic staff with one Traffic 
Inspector and his men for each District was placed under 
the control of the three D. S. Ps. of the District. The 
duty of the Traffic police is the regulation and control of 
traffic and the working of the Motor Vehicles Act. Under 
the rules the Inspector-General of Police is the registering 
and licensing authority. — 

Types of motor vehicles. . 1113 M.E. 1114 M.E. 


Oars 

322 

285 

Buses 

170 

118 

Lorries 

43 

60 

Motor cycles 

39 

25 

Total. 

574 

488 
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/flje improvement of the Police force has kept on 
with the increase of population and the vicissitudes of social 
and political development. The Legislature has always 
been on the alert in scrutinising the working of the Police 
Department and suggesting measures for making the force 
adequately efdcient for the protection of person and property 
and they acquit themselves well as the custodians oL law 
and order. The Government while recognising the right ot 
officers in the service for promotion have not hesitated to 
send for tried police officers from British India and place 
them at the head of the Department so that they may avail 
-hliA wider experience of those officers. The 


Comparati’ire Statement showing the cases of gtaw crimes reported 
duric^ the three years 11125 1113 and 1114. 
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THE STATE FORCES, 


Prior to the accession of the great Mart'handa Varma 
to the throne in 905 M. E., the territory comprising the present 
State of Travancore consisted of several principalities 
which were often at war with one another. MSrt'han^a 
Varma resolved to establish a strong kingdom with ample 
safeguards against troubles, internal and external. He 
raised an army with the assistance of which he subdued 
the neighbouring kings and extended his kingdom to 
KufiySppalli in the north. 

Until the time of Mart'handa Varma, the king 
had to depend upon the Nayar militia of the land. To 
remedy the defects of this system, Mart'handa Varma 
organised a permanent force which supplemented the 
militia. Some information is available regarding the strength 
and composition of the military forces during the time of 
that Maharaja. The Nayar army was 30,000 strong 
consisting of 10,000 regular and 20,000 irregular infantry. 
Two of the Dutch prisoners taken in the battle of Cojachel, 
D^Lannoy and Donadi, entered the service of Travancore and 
served the Maharaja faithfully. Mart'handa Varma, well 
impressed with the military knowledge of DLannoy, 
appointed him a captain of his army. D'Lannoy later on 
rose to the position of commander of the Travancore forces. 
It was during the reign of Marfhapda Varma that efficient 
arrangements were made for the manufacture of fire-arms, 
swords, and guns, the building of forts and arsenals, and 
the training of the troops in the modern arts of war. 

The great bulk of the army was composed of Uayar 
soldiers who enjoyed a unique reputation for great military 
qualities. “The original Nayars were,” says Thurston, “ un- 
doubtedly a military body.” Their warlike character is 
emphasised by Sir Henry Johnson. Of them Sir Hector 
Munro, the hero of Buxar, said, “they point their guns well 
.nnd fi re them well also.” Col. Wilks testified to tfieir efficiency 
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in th 0 S 0 words:— “Th© Nayars are a military class of Malabar; 
are perhaps not exceeded by any nation on earth in a high 
spirit of independence and military honour.” Col. Welsh 
speaks of them as habituated from infancy to the use of 
arms, fond to excess of the wild sports of the field, they are 
the soldiers of the country.” According to Nieuhoff the 
children of the Nsyars are from the seventh year of their age 
exercised in arms and trained up to the wars. There were 
also Ilavas, Christians and Muhammadans in the army. 

In 955, the Travancore army consisted of 50,000 men 
well-trained by European officers. The State had also at its 
disposal the services of 100,000 Nayars and ‘Chegos’ armed 
with bows, arrows, spears, swords and battle-axes. There 
were cantonments in different parts of the kingdom. 
The soldiers marched up and down the country to enforce 
the collection of taxes and to preserve peace and tranquillity. 

By treaty Travancore agreed to assist the East India 
Company with troops. The alliance was of considerable 
help to the English in their wars with Hyder Ali and 
Tippu Sultan of Mysore. Two thousand of the Maharaja’s 
men served under Major Abingdon at Calicut and another 
party did service in the engagements with Hyder at Dindigal 
and other places in the Carnatic. Of the 2,500 men who de- 
fended Ponnani against Tippu, 1,200 were Travancore troops. 
The story of the defence of the Travancore Lines by twenty 
soldiers of Travancore against the invading hosts of Tippu 
Sultan sheds lustre on the history of this. State. Tippu’s 
army was put to flight with a loss of 2,000 lives. The Tra- 
vancore troops under Captain Fleury defended Cranganore 
with commendable bravery. In 1791 the MahSraja> contin- 
gents, 200 of the Travancore soldiers, with 120 topasses, 
defended Coimbatore even after the withdrawal of Major 
Cuppage. Their exploits were mentioned in several des- 
patches. They also fought in Seringapatam. 

The repeated invasions of Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sultan broke the strength of the military organisation of 
Malabar. The British peace threw the Travancore soldiers 
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out of employment. But for some years after the treaty 
of alliance a considerable force was maintained. A portion 
of the Travancore army known as the Carnatic Brigade 
consisted of five battalions of infantry and one battalion 
of artillery. It was stationed at Alleppey and was comman- 
ded by European officers, while the rest of the army was 
under native commanders. 

The army was paid partly in money and partly in 
kind. In 1804 Dewan Vein Thampi stopped some of the 
benefits enjoyed by the forces on the plea that there was 
a fall in the revenue. As a result of the discontentment 
and revolt that followed, all except 8,000 men, including the 
Carnatic Brigade, who had remained loyal were disbanded. 
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lat Battalion 

1 1 

10 

10 

60 

50 

23 

1,000 

2nd Battalion 

... 2 

10 

10 

50 

50 

23 

1,000 

Artillery 

... 

... 

1 

2 

2 


25 

Total 

1 3 

20 

21 

102 

102 

46 

2,026 


After the reorganisation the duties of the troops were 
of a civi! or police nature, e. g., guarding prisons, taking 
charge of prisoners in course of transit from station to 
station, preventing smuggling, seizing robbers and persons 
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collided with the civil authorities. In 1826 the troops were 
reduced by 500 men and were relieved of some of the above- 
mentioned duties, which were entrusted to the Police. A 
further reduction of 100 men took place in 1830. In 1832 
E. Gadogan wrote ;— 

“ The recall of the subsidiary force in December 1830 
affords the best proof that the mintenance of a considerable 
body of troops in Travancore was no longer deemed a 
measure of expediency, and without entering minutely into 
a subject that has already been under the consideration of 
Government, I trust I shall be able to show in a few words 
that the force might have been withdrawn at a much earlier 
period with perfect safety to both Sircars. 

“ Immediately after the war of 1809, the State of 
Travancore was deprived of its arms, ordnance and military 
stores, and the inhabitants so completely disarmed as to be, 
from a military point of view, utterly annihilated. No man 
has since been permitted to hold fire-arms of any description 
that are not stamped, registered and accompanied by a 
certificate or permit frprn the Dewan; and as this regulation 
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prevents the importation of arms to any extent, it affords 
the best security against serious internal disturbance or 
presumption of designs hostile to the British authority. 
iMoieovei, the habits and character of these people have 
undergone a complete change within the last twenty years. 
That warlike, refractory and turbulent temper for which the 
hTairs of Travancore were once so remarkable has totally 
disappeared, and they must now be regarded as a population 
of pacific habits placing the most implicit confidence in our 
protection and well convinced that their safety entirely 
depends on the stability, support and friendship of the 
British Government. 

“ The ostensible reason, by treaty, for maintaining a 
force in Travancore was to protect the territories of His 
Highness against all enemies by sea and land. But when 
it is considered that Travancore is bounded on three sides 
by the Company's territories and on the fourth by the sea, 
the policy of shutting up a large body of troops in the heart 
of the country to shield it from foreign aggression needs no 
comment. The well-known fact that Travancore furnishes 
no carriage for equipping the smallest force for the field 
renders it highly improbable that any European enemy will 
ever attack us through this part of the coast; and should a 
landing be effected in ignorance of this want of means, an 
advance of five miles from the beach would be perfectly 
impracticable. 

“ The native regiment now in Travancore is retained 
for the purpose of affording protection to the unarmed 
inhabitants in the frontiers, who are subject to frequent 
attacks by formidable gangs of robbers from the provinces 
of Tinnevelly, Goimbatore and south Malabar. It has also 
to guard the Company’s treasuries at Quilon, Ernakulam 
and Cochin and it appears to me fully adequate to all these 
duties. 

“By the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to 
show, firsts that as the Travancore State is unprovided with 



arms, ordnance and military stores, it is quite incapable 
of disturbing the authority of the British Government 
for a moment; secondly, that there can be no well-founded 
apprehension of its ever supporting a foreign enemy because 
its own preservation depends entirely upon our stability, 
and it is not probable that it would act in direct opposition 
to its own interest; thirdly, no power can invade the Travan- 
core territory by land, and it cannot be assailed by sea 
with any hope of advantage, and fourthly, the troops now 
in Travancore are quite sufficient for the purpose intended 
and I see no reason for any increase whatever”. With 
the exception of one regiment stationed at Quilon the 
British troops in Travancore were withdrawn in 183’6, and 
the duties till then performed by them were taken over by 
the Travancore troops. 

Iir 1835 the Durbar Physician was appointed to super- 
vise the Brigade Hospital which was under the charge of 
doctors who were natives of Travancore. In 1841 the 
British officers were exempted from attendance wdth the 
Brigade at State ceremonies of a religious nature, A sepa- 
rate madical officer was appointed for the Brigade Hospital 
in 1851 in the place of the Durbar Physician. With a view 
to make further addition to the police and to raise the pay 
of the soldiers, the strength of the Brigade was reduced 
in 1863. In 1888 the old barracks were pulled down and 
those built by the troops who came to Trivandrum in 1809 
were occupied. A graduated system of pay was introduced 
in 1875. 

Attempts were made from time to time to appoint 
local officers, but the East India Company insisted on 
offiicers holding British commissions being appointed. 
Until 1901 the constitution and duties of theBrigade remained 
more or less what they were in 1809, though they were no 
longer required to assist in the collection of revenue or to 
serve as guards or orderlies to civil officers. With a view to 
provide men for purely military duties, who would also be 
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available for emergencies, tlie army was reorganised in 1901. 
rhe old battalions were amalgamated, the total strengtli 
boing reduced by 500 men. Jhe new battalion was to be 
completed in five years. 

In 1101 M. E. (1925-26) the Brigade consisted of tv^o 
battalions each under the command of a British officer, 
controlled by a commandant, also a British officer not below 
the rank of a major, and an artillery unit of 30 men with 
six, guns. The total strength of the Brigade was 1454. 
The guns are used for saluting and time-gun firing purposes 
only. The Indian officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the 1st Battalion had regular instruction on a variety of 
subjects, such as fire orders, visual training, judging distan- 
ces, trench digging and bayonet fighting. The Brigade was 
armed with breach loading bored out Martini Henry Rifles. 
In 1927-28 the Brigade was inspected by H.E. Field Marshall 
Sir William Bird wood, Commandar-in-chlef in India. For the 
first time a ‘Trooping of colour’ parade was carried out. It 
was marked with precision and efficiency. Lectures were 
delivered to the Indian officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the 1st Battalion on a variety of subjects connected 
with training, hygiene, brigade and regimental dQ 
corps. The re or nits and trained soldiers of that battalion 
were given instruction in bayonet fighting, and route mar- 
ches of the men and officers were regularly held. They also 
received systematic instruction in musketry, landscape 
range, alarm scheme and signalling. Several parades were 
held in 1928-29 and succeeding years in which the Body 
Guard, the two battalions, the Band and the Artillery 
participated. 

Towards the end of May 1931 the 1st Battalion was 
rearmed with muskets provided with bayonets and scabbards. 
A number of English classes were held for the benefit 
of the Indian officers. Bayonet fighting classes, route-mar- 
ches, signalling, landscape range and alarm schemes ware 
continued. In 1932-33 the Nayar Brigade detachiheut 
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duty at out-stations, such as Gape Comorin, Aramboly, 

guohladram, Alleppey and Shenkotta, '^^0 recalled to 
Headquarters, the police being put in charge at those places. 
The grant of invalid pensions to the men of the Brigade at 
the rates allowed for the civil departments was brought 

into effect during 1933-34 A. D. ■ 

The next year witnessed certain momentous changes 

ill the history of the army. The State joined the Mian 
state Forces Scheme and the Nay ar Brigade and the Body 
G-uard became henceforth known as the Travancore State 
Forces. H. H. the Maharaja assumed the title of Ooloneh 
in-chief of the Travancore State Forces, The army was 
rf^nrp-anised and four State offioers-~two captains and twG 


short period for the armourers of the two hattalions were 
Opened. In 1935-33 A. D. the honorary rank ^ of Lieutenant 
Colonel was conferred on H.H. the Elaya feja. A trainnig 
school under experienoed instruccors of the Indian Army 
was started for training educated young men “Elected by 
H. H. the Maharaja for the new cadre of State officers. 
Recruitment to the army which had hitherto been done in 
Trivandrum only was extended to several other places in 
the State to afford additional facility for enlistment. With 
a view to improve the efficiency of the army important 
changes were introduced in the methods of training. Selec- 
ted officers and other ranks of the State Forces were 
deputed for training in active Indian Army units and after- 
wards in the various army schools of instrucbion. Roman 
Urudu, the language of the Indian Army^ was taught to the 
officers and men of the State Forces. The pay as well as 
the ration and clothing allowances were revised. 

The artillery was separated from the Second Travan* 
core Nayar Infantry. It was made a ‘C* class unit of the 
State Forces and designated ^The Travancore Artillery'. 
It was organised into two saluting batteries consisting of 
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four giiiis ecicb, and the establishment was' increased from 
thirty to fur t5^-five. 

The Second Travancore Nay ar Infantry was reorga» 
nised and its strength fixed at 772. This unit which had’ 
been employed mainly for guard duties was formed into an 
active unit like the 1st Nayar Infantry. A third Nay ar 
Infantry was organised by transferring reopiits f re in the 
First and Second battalions. The strength of this battalion 
was fi'xed at 323. _ Enlistments are made direct to this unit 
from Christians, Ilavas, Muslims, etc. It is partly a garri- 
son unit; apd partly a training cojnpany from which trained 
repruitS' ar§ -sent to fill vacancies in the other two active 
battalions. The guard duties will mainly attach to this 
unit;’::' •/'. , 

The State Forces Hospital has be eh recently organised 
on a military basis, the medical offiper-in-oharge being 
designated the Brigade Surgeon. The sub-assistant surgeons 
£ind the store keeper were given temporary rank as Indian 
■Qffiners* ■ ■ . ■■ ■ ■ ' ■vTv.A';- : 

In 193? the two actiye battalions (1st and 2nd fe 
fan try) wore armed with service rifles as the army ■in 
India and advances were made in field traraiiig, A special 
unit was formed in each of the 1st and 2Dd Into 
battalions. Provision was made for medical aid to the , 
army. From 1855 the Dm bar Physician helped by ;civiP 
assistants was doing the work. The Travanc ore ■ State 
Forces are expected to do duty only within the State.- :It. 
consists of the following units • 

(d) Plis Highness the Maharaja’s Body Guard, 

(6) The Traverncore Artillery, 

(c) . 1st Travancore Nayar Infantry, - 

(d) ' 2nd Travancore Nayar Infantry, ; 

(e) 3rd Travancore N ay ar Infantry-Training Battalion, 
(/) ‘ The Travancore State Forces Band, y 

, (g) • The Army Medical Service, 

(^) The Military Corps of Clerks, - 

ar ’ 
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rncri ! ^Oi-gitnisMtioTh. ' The org0,nisation of the State Forces 
is in keeping with the establishments of the Indiali Array, 
(te hl ihaitter^ of training and discipline it is guided by the 
ya^ious^'rule^-ahd instructions laid down in the various 
T?rainiP^ Marin ais of the Indian Arm^). : - 

ThC' Starts Farces are commanded by a Senior 
British Offi/Ger of rank' not ' less than that of a Major, 
frotn the Iiidlan Army, designated the Commandant; Units 
foiyt' Officers ' of rank not loss than that of a Captain, at 
present lent j from, or w^ho have served in, the Indian 
Arniy* The Setorid in Command, Company Commanders 
and Staif Officers of'Units in the State E'orces are State 
Officers/';';';,--*' / ■■ ^ k. 

The Indian Officers command platoons or hold the' 
appointrnentS for siich officers in the Indian Army* 

A • Gmtlmim Oadds. As a result of reorganisation, 'a- 
full complement of officers is required. To meet this 
applications are invited from young educated Gentlemen* 
The Cadets selected are trained in the State Forces* 
Thbsb selected as Gentlemen Cadets are given special 
t'rainin'g in the Army Training School, to be commissioned 
as State- Officers. After their training in the Army 
Training School, they are* if possible, attached to Units 
of the Indian Army before being granted commissions 
by His Highness the Mahsf aja. y ' 

' They are ^required to pass a retention examittatiott 
and later promotion examinations. 

Pag and Pension. The pay and allowances of all 
ranks of the army were considerably improved under the 
reorganisation and the period of qualifying service for full 
pension diminished. The pension has been increased* 

Accommodation. The State Forces are being accom- 
modated at PsngSde in the latest type of barracks. 

General. The standard of physique of the Army is 
excellent, and the educational standard above the average* 
The ceremonial is very good. The whole Army except the 
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Body Guard is now armad with modern Service Rifles, The 
Body Guard are shortly^tb be armed with these. 

Service in the State Forces is very popular as is 
Mdbnped by the large numhbr yoi'appii^ for^irecruit- 
r mork than a century and k quarter; ^the: better 
the psople refrained . from^ t service in 
Brigade on nocountiof its >ant of prStigb dnd 
The spacial interest evinced by His Highness 
•§ija in the improvement of the Stafe Forces :ha^ 
iary service particularly attractive. 

■ '''w . ■ . ‘I--. ’ H.. A'U id 
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From the Administration Eeport of 1038 M. B. 

63) it is se an that there were three principal jai s in^^ ra 

. vancore, one at Trivandrum, another.iii;t 

: ®ariy aooount. Qujion and another at Alleppey. There 
were also lock-ups attached to the Zillah court chiefly for 
the confinement of under-trial prisoners. The jails were 
formerly under the charge of revenue officers, medical 
assistahce to the inmates being given by native Physra^ 
The remuneration paid to them was exceedingly scanty and 
there were no sanitary arrangements to keep the jails clean 
and to ensure the health of the inmates The result was 
that thewi was considerable mortality. Later the medica 
charge was transferred to the Durbar Physician and each 

mil was provided witli a Eiedical subordinate. 

In 1G48 M. E. (1873) an additional jail was ^provided 
in Trivandrum to arrest the progress of mortality in the 
iails. The Central Jail at Trivandrum was placed under 
a Superintendent and an Assistant and the supplemental 
jail under another Superintendent. Those at Quilon and 
Alleppey were under Jailors. 

situated at the northwestern 
angle of the Fort in a building which had once served as 
the barracks for the N Brigade, The 

The Central Jail. pj.igQ^^Qrs were locked up at night and 
guarded by jail warders and brigade sepoys. Prisoners 

sentenGed to rigorous imprisonment were taken out foi hard 
labour. A large number of them were employed in making 
and repairing roads both at the Capital and at Quilon 
and in sweeping them; others were told off in small 
parties from day to day for garden work in palaces, hospi- 
tals, sirkar buildings and public gardens, while some were 
euRaged. in carting their own daily provisions, drawing 
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water for cooking and cleaning purposes, making their ow^ 
fetters, and sawing, timber in the Mafamath workshoii* 
.Those with special aptitudes were made to work in ivor^ 
and wood carving. Women and Brahmans were by the 
custom of the country exempt from hard labour. 


. Prisoners undergoing rigorous imprisonment were 
each allowed 2fi| oz. of rice and a, rupee w^eight of tahl© 
^ Diet besides 8 cash for condiments; those 

’ under sirnple imprisonment were allowed 
only 21J pz. of rice per day and a lupee weight of table- salt 
and 8 cash for condiments. Brahman convicts were fed 
with rice supplied fi om the uttupufas. The charges of 
feeding civil debtors w'ere paid by tbeir creditors. Prisoners 
under trial got only SJ ohs. a day inciuding the allowance 
for Gondiments. All prisoners except civil debtors were given 
a cloth every six moiiths and a .^uma Me very third yea^^ 


, A hospital -attached to the jail was located in a 
separate building and prisoners falling ill were remaved do 
Medical aid During periods of epidemics all thos© 

^ ' infecte(j WQje 

while ordinary patients were treated within the jail building 
•itselt The surgeon w'as required to attend daily and one of 
the apothecaries was to be always on duty. Prisoners were 
permitted to converse and communicate with their pleaders 
and relatives, when necessaiys in the’ presence of or through 
the jail officials. 


There was then no rule or practice allowing remission 
of punishments nor was there any for granting rewards’ for 
good conduct. The Superintendent of the 
puSs^mS.*^^ Central Jail had the power to inflict six 
strikes on the back of the convict for. in sub- 
ordination or for other breach of discipline. But there 
was no. deprivation of food as a .punishment. Summary 








..powers; were; a ISO' given to tne iowir siiD-magisirate- or 
.Quilon and the magistrate of Alleppey. The Superintendent 
■was ; required to visit the jail daily, to admit prisoners .and 
crelease ; them at the termination of the period of incarce- 
ration, investigate and decide all petty quarnels arid aHshults 
among the oonviots, inspect the sanitary arrangements and 
do other .miscellaneous duties. The Superintendent had two 
as:sistants under him. The. QuHOn Statiori Jail was under 
■the control of the Superintendent.of Police, who periodically 
inspected: it, but the immediate charge was held by a jailor 
assisted by a naick and some peons. The Alleppey jail wag 
.under the charge of a jailor assisted by a naick and peons 
:and"was'l supervised by the judges of the criurt. ; r v 

e:;, In 1055 M. E, (1880) the Superintendent of the Oentral 
daii was deputed .toithe British^^^^^ Ganannore to .stud^ 
-the;jail'' discipline,; and, the,': -system;,' of; jail 
naiipw. administration obtaining there. After his 
reirirn he introdnced intramural lat our in the Gentral Jail 
.Gloth, cotton, carpets and coir rug were xnanufaciured ly 
labour of convicts. The scale of dietary was revised and 
i-rriproved. 'A printing press was established in 1057 ’M. E« 
liew rules were framed lor the inspection of the jalihy 
pfrioiai visitors and for the regulation of the powers rif the 
officer in charge by defining his duties and those of his 
subordinates. Rule s were also passed permitting the' release 
under sanction of convicts suffering from iricurabie diseases 
which disabled them for ever to commit crime. The system 
of serving out doles of raw rice to each convict with cash for 
;pitrohasing firewood and condiments was stopped and cooked 
food was distributed instead. 


In 1062 M. E- (i886“87) the Trivandrum jails were 
transferr.'d to the new commodious build- 
Cerfccun teforms. PCijapiU'a, .a healthy locality with 

plenty of free air and moving space, In the game year the 





;jail establishment was revised and placed on a better footing.' 
in 1066 M. E. {1890-91) a set of rules was sanctioned by His 
Highness the Mahafa-ja under which a small money grant 
was given to destitute convicts on their release to enable 
them' to reach their homes, thus preventing vagrancy and 
the chances of relapsed crime. A Committee was appointed 
with the Durbar Physician as President to examine the 
working of the jail system with a view to introduce im- 
provements, reducing the cost at the same time. The prison 
for female convicts was completed and occupied in 1080 M. E.' 
(1904-05). A central kitchen worked by caste Hindu cooks 
was opened for all prisoners. The convicts are awarded 
marks for good conduct and industry. Under the rules, a 
day*s remission of sentence is allowed for eve ry 24 marks 
earned. The district jails at Quilon and Alleppey were- 
abolished in 1083 M. E. (1908). On the recommendation of 
the Superintendent habit ualswrere excluded from the remis^ 
sion system and the statutory period fixed for life imprison- 
ment was reduced to 14 years. The remission system 
produced a marked improvement in the behaviour and 
conduct of the convicts. In view of the steady increase 
year after year in the number of reconvicted prisoners, 
Section 276 of the Rules was amended in 1084 M. E. (1907^- 
by providing that habituals with 3 or more convictions 
should not be exempted from any kind of mural work on" 
the score of caste. 


During the year 1095 M. E. (1920) revised rules under 
the prisons Regulation I of 1071, were passed on the lines of 
the rules in force in the Madras Presi- 
Prison Regulation, 3 non-official visitors were 

appointed for a period of two years, The remission system 
has been revised so as to apply to all prisoners sentenced' 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and above, and to all 
simple imprisonment, prisoners - of one year’s sentence and 
above, if they offer themselves for. hard. labotfr, Rejtnission’ 
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is fixed at oil© day per mensem for conduct and two days 
per mensem for work and industry. Prisoners are eligible 
for special remission for continuous good conduct out-turn. 
To assist the officers in tbe internal management of the 
jail, well coiiducted long term prisoners are appointed as 
convict officers. They are granted gratuity at the rate of 
chuckrams 2, 3, 4, 7 and 14 according to their ranks. The 
remission system is well appreciated by all classes of pihson- 
ersfevenby the habituals. Prisoners are given subsistence al- 
lowance on their release to enable them to reach their homes. 

The Jail offences are remissness in work, use of 
prohibited articles, quarrel, assault, insubordination and 
other breaches of jail discipline. Sometimes separate 
cellular and solitary confinement is awarded. Frisoners'are 
released on medical grounds under the prerogative of in© W. 

Religious and moral instruction is imparted to the 
cauviots :by h workers attached to philanthropic 

institutions and one of them is granted an 
InsUucfcion. honoraiium of Rs, 25 per mensem* Two 
classes were opened in 1097 M. E. (1922) for imparting 
elementary education to adolescents who had not read up 
to 01ass l¥. The classes are very popular with the convicts* 
Most of the illiterate convicts show a keen aptitude to 
learn reading and writing. Thirty six prisoners were 
released in connection with the investiture of His Plighness 
the MahSfSia with ruling powers. 

The supply of good milk and water for drinking and 
bathing purposes and the cooking of food in a fly-proof 
kitclieh have tended to improve the health of prisoners.^ 


The jail population is steadily on the increase. 
Extramural labour has been stopped completely and sufficient 
; intramural work provided instead by re- 
.Conclusion. ^ organising the jail industries. All the pit 

looms in the Weaving Factory have been replaced by fly 
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shuttle looms of a new pattern. A few power looms have 
been added with a complete set of plants so as to cope with 
the requirements for textile fabrics from government 
departments. The prisoners are supplied with non-officiai 
postage and anchal stamps for sending letters to their 
friends and relations. Unclaimed bodies of deceased priso- 
ners are given burial or cremation consistent with the 
religions to which they belonged. 


THE B-EGISTRAiTION DEPARTMENT 


V The registration of doeuments in some form or 
other, was in vogue in the ■ ^ from very early times. 
- ' ■ > The Sirkar appears to have realised a fee 

Old system- ■ foy |;}jq transfer of imraovable property; A 
document in the Huziir Central Records Office shows 
that in M.B. this was the practice which was recognised 
and acted upon. It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
payment recorded was wholly to certify the authenticity of 
the record or that it was levied as a tax on alienation. The 
system appears to have been improved by Maharajas Msr- 
t’handaVarma and Asma Varma in the 18th century. 

In the early years of the 19th century the registra- 
tion of documents was effected by a class of officers called 
Village Rotaries who were appointed by the 

Sadr Court and acted under their authority. They had 
power to make summary enquiries into objections against 
the execution of deeds and to refuse registration in case 
they were deemed invalid. They were also prohibited from 
registering whenever they found that the Sirkar had a lien 
on the property, such as for arrears of revenue, or had them 
already under attachment, or that they were Service or 

officers were 
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'reistration in all cases, to the option of th© parties to, th© 
deeds. As the .system was found to be unsatisfactory, 
^Regulation I of 1042 M. E. was passed on the. lines of the 
British Indian Begist ration Act of 1866. Under this, Regu- 
lation all deeds relating to immovcibl© property were to be 
registered. The regist ration of d eeds. relating to noovable 
..property was not compulsory, though facilities, were given 
•for such registration. , The Regulation came into operation 
on the 1st of Dhanu 1043 (,14th December 1867). The Re- 
gistrars became paid servants of the State. Above ^ the 
Registrars there were three Inspectors. The work of these 
Registrars and Inspectors was checked and controlled by a 
Central Office at the head of which was the Huzur Regis- 
trar. The officers were given fixed monthly salaries varying 
.according to the importanca of each district. The total 
collection of the department for eight months amounted to 
Rs. 33,022. About this system Sir Madhava Rao wrote:— - 
“ The people undoubtedly feel that the new system of 
registration thus auspiciously introduced is beneficial to 
them and accordingly they cheerfully conform to its 
provisions,” 

During the year 1049 M. E. (1873-74) certain rules 
were passed under sanction of H. H. the Maharaja for the 
batter working of the law in respect of attendance of parties, 
disposal of unclaimed instruments, cancellalion.of powers- 
pf-attorney and kindred subjects. Amendments to the 
regulation were made from time to time. Regulation III of 
1052 M; W of amending regulation s. 

Among other things provided for in the new enactment the 
time for registering a document executed out of India was 
extended from 3 to 6 months, and documents in English 
were allowed to be registered in the Triyandrum Office 
irrespective of the place of execution or the situation of th© 
property embraced thereiu.. An extra emolument for the 
Registrars over and above their fixed salaries, in the .shape 

of a commission of 5 per cent, on the amount of fees realised, 
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"was also sanctioned. In 1063 M. E. rules were 
enioiming upon the offlcers the duty of forwarding to the 
tahsildars copies of the documents registered with 
Raisenamahs obtained from the executors to enable the 
tahsildars to record the transactions in the revenue records, 
In the same year a regulation was passed to provide for the 
incorporation, management and winding up of trading com- 
panies and other associations. The object was to encourage 
the combination of capital and skill in industrial and other 
undertakings which were too much for the individual. 

Regulation I of 1070 M. E. repealed the previous 
‘regulations and enacted a new measure. By this Regulation 
the supervision and control of the depart* 
A new measure, vested in an officer styled the 

Director of Registration. The State was divided into three 
Registration districts and 43 sub-districts. Each district 
was put in charge of a District Registrar and each sub- 
district under a Sub-Registrar. Parties were required to 
present their documents with true copies, which were to 
be forwarded by the Sub-Registrars, after registration, to 
the Director’s office. These copies were scrutinised in the 
Central Office and preserved there. The system of giving 
commission on fees to the Sub-Registrars was abolished in 
1072 M. E. The system of recording thumb impressions 
for purposes of identifiGation was introduced in the year 
1075 M. E, (1900) and tried as an experiment in seven 
offices. It was extended to all-the offices in the following 
■ year.' ■ - , 

In 1087 M. E. a Regulation was passed, the most 
important object of which was to do away with the rule that 
every document presented for registration should be 
aocompanied by a true copy of the same. The ‘ copy ’ 
system was found to be very expensive to t^^^ It 

retarded the progress of registration entailing unnecessary 
^IrOuble to both the Registering officer and the public. So it 
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Iti the year 1894 the Government of Travancoye took 
'the first step towards the encouragement of scientific 
agriculture in the oountiT. Mr. Sankara- 
_ Early beginnings, g^|)■| 3 ier was then the Dewan. He opened 
an Agricultural Demonstration Farm at Kafamana i har 
Trivandrum to demonstrate to the ryots the advantages of 
improved methods of cultivation and the possibilities of 
introducing iron ploughs and exotic crops like groundnut 
and new varieties of sugar cane. The farm was placed 
under the charge of an officer got down from Madras, who 
was trained in the Agricultural Go! lege at Saidapet. In 1896 
a scheme was formulated for the introduction of elementary 
agricultural education in the State. Aocording to this 
scheme a few young men were to be trained in scientific 
agrioulture at the Demonstration Farm and then appointed 
as Headmasters of primary schools to each o.t which a small 
farm of at least one acre in extent; was to be attached. Ihe 
idea was to imparu both theoretical and practical tiainiiig in 

agriculture to boys. _ ^ 

Unfortunately} with the retirement of Mr. Sankara 

subbier from the office of the Dewan the interest of the Gov- 
ernment slackened and the seed be sowed nnd the young 
seedling Which he nursed practically died in the nursery. 
The Agricultural Demonstration Farm, however, continued 
to exist doing the work assigned to it as satisfactorily as 
was possible with the resources placed at its disposal. In 
the meanwhile, the educated section of the people began to 
evince interest in scientific agrioulture and prayed for Qie 
opening of more demonstration farms and for the adoption 
of other measures to improve agriculture. Accordingly, in 
1907 another farm was opened at Quilon where the office of 
the Director of Agrioulture and the Agricultural Research 
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Laboratory were located. The people, however, continued 
to press their request for the institution of a broad policy 
of agricultural improvement on the attention of Government 
through the Press and the §ri Mulam Popular Assembly. 
Government ullimately decided to organise a. Department 
of Agriculture on the lines of such Departments which were 
brought into existence in British Indian Provinces in accord- 
ance with the policy laid down by the then Viceroy, Lord 
Gurzon. The foundation for the State Department was laid 
in 1908 by the late Sir (then Dewan Bahadur) P. Aajago 
lachafi, who was the Dewan at the time. 


With the formation of the Department of Agriculture 
a new orientation was given to the policy of agricultural 
improvement in the country. The line of 
A new impetus. farms was changed f 

demonstration to experiment and propaganda. The Depart- 
ment was organised on an extensive scale to bring within 
the reach of the ryots the results of successful experiments. 
An agricultural Research Laboratory was opened in 1911 
with an Agricultural Dhemist in charge of it. In the same 
year a cattle breeding farm was opened at Trivandrum, and 
an experimental farm at KottEfakafa to conduot experi 
ments on the cultivation of root crops, and a ^arm at 

Alleppey to test the possibility of growing coconut on l)arren 
sandy soils. An officer was placed on special duty with a 
large subordinate staff in 1909 to investigate and bring 
under control the coconut palm diseases which were doing 
havoc in the country for over 30 years. In 1913 an Ento- 
mologist was appointed to deal with the insect pests of 
crops. Later on several other farms were opened for the 
special study of specific crops, such as a paddy farm at 
Kagereoil, a pepper farm at Konni, a. fruit farm at the Cape, 
a demonstration farm at Puliyara, a p^dy demonstration 
farm at Efaniel, a coconut farm at Ochira and a Cattle 
breeding farm in south Travancore. 
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The Department thus organised and strengthened 
from time to time expanded its activities in various 
direetions. Its present work can be classified under the 
following heads 

1. Research. 

2. Experiments. 

3. Demonstration and propaganda. 

4. Agricultural education. 

5. Cattle improvement. 

6. Subsidiary occupations. 


The research section consists of agricultural chemis- 
[iry, agricultural bacteriology, entomologyj mycology and 
economic botany. The main work of the 
Heaearch, chemistry section is the analysis of soils, 
manures and foodstuffs and the survey of soils. So far 
the soil surveys of Nsnjanad, KuttanEd, Vaikom and 
Shgrthala have been completed. These surveys have shown 
that the soils of Euttanad are fairly rich in nitrogen and 
potash, but deficient in phosphoric acid. They also suffer 
from a high concentration of acidity and other toxic subs- 
tances which could be nutralised by th© application of 
lime. In other soils there Is great deficiency of nitrogen 

and phosphoric acid but not so much of potash. 

In the bacteriological section several important pro- 
blems arebeing investigated. The biological analysis of 
the soils in paddy lands and the reclamation of peaty and 
alkaline soils are the main investigations that have been 
undertaken, and though, not completed, yet they have ah 
ready produced interesting results. Preparation of artificial 
farm-yard manure^ disintegration of bones of sulphur oxi- 
bacteria and the conversion of spent wash fro the; 
distillery into; a useful manure are some of the minor 
problems which have been engaging the attention of this 
section. 
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The Investigation of the coconut palm diseases has 
been the chief work of the mycological section. Several 
kinds of diseases, such as the root disease, leaf-rot, leaf- 
blight, bud-rot etc., have been detected; the organisms baus- 
irig these diseases except the root diseases have been isolated 
and the methods of eradicating them are being demonstrated; 

The Entomologist has devoted mofet of his attention 
to the study of the life-history and habits ofj and the 
methods of combating, the several insects which attack the 
major crops, such as paddy and coconut. The rich stem 
borer, the rice bug, the rice swarming caterpillar, the 
coconut beetle, the coconut red weevil and the coconut leaf 
roller {Nephantis serinop’d) are the chief pests attacking 
paddy and coconut. Successful methods of dealing with 

these pests have been demonstrated by the ryots. 

The economic botany section is engaged in the study 
of -the characters of the local varieties of paddy and other 
crops. . : 

Closely connected with the research that is carried 
out ill the laboratory is the experimental work that is done 
in government farms. The results obtained 
Experiments. laboratory are tested on a field scale 

in experimental farms and only such methods as have been 
found to produce satisfactory results in field experiments 
are recommended to the cultivators for adoption. 

■However valuable the results of investigations in the 
laboratory and of experiments in the government farms 
may be, they will be of no avail to the 
rropaganda. general masses of cultivators unless the 
new knowledge thus gained was brought to their notice 
and put into practice by - them. This is accomplished by 
various means of propaganda* The Department of Agricul- 
ture has been exploring .all possible avenues of j^op^anda 
from the commencement of its ereatipn*. 





distributing popular leaflets, delivering lectures, often with 
magic lantern illustrations, holding exhibitions organised by 
■private bodies at co-operative conferences, festivals and fairs, 
and, above all, conducting demonstrations on private lands 
are the methods adopted by the department to spread the 
knowledge of improved agriculture among the cultivators. 

The department has also adopted a new method of 
propaganda by the inauguration of what is known as the 
“ Farm Day ” celebrations in government farms. The ryots 
are invited to these celebrations, a small exhibition is 
organised, demonstrations are conducted, informal talks 
and discussions are held between the departmental officers 
and the ryots and everything in the farm worth seeing is 
shown and explained to them. After the co-operative 
movement has taken a firm root in the country, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is carrying on propaganda in agri- 
cultural improvement through co-operative societies as far 
as possible and it must be said to the credit of these 
societies that, though very few of them are engaged in non- 
credit activities, some of them are taking increasing 
Interest in the popularisation of the improvements recom- 
mended by the department. 


To improve the litestock of the country the depart- 
ment has established cattle breeding farms. With a view 
^ . to encourage the breeding of good cattle 

att e improvement. department has also introduced the 

system of awarding grants to private persons who main 
tain breeding bulls approved by the department. Side by 
side- with the attempt to improve the breed of cattle the 
department is also providing increasing facilities to save 
them from diseases. The veterinary officers spend their 
time partly in the hospitals and partly in touring. All 
cattle belonging to bona fide cultivators are treated free of 
co&t, and during outbreaks of rinderpest free inoculation is 
given- to healthy cattle in the infected areas* 
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The department has also encouraged the development 
of subsidiary industries and is taking an active interest in 
everything connected with the life of the , Travancore agri- 
culturist. ’ "" ■ 

The endeavours of the Agricultural Departmental ave 
borne many practical results. They have raised the Tone of 
.Travancore Agriculture and have paved the way for the con- 
tinued prosperity and contentment of Travancore peasantry. 


Fisheries 


Till recently the Fisheries section was a branch of the 
Departrnant of Agrioulture, administered by a Superintend- 
ent of Fisheries. Under the Superintendent' were two- 
Inspectors of Fisheries and a few sub-InspeGtors.' There are 
twelve fisli •oaring yards and five fishery schools; E-aeilities 
are givan for otiring fish under the control of Govern ment 
officers. The Fisheries section is now ■under the 'control 
of the University. Loans are given to encourage fish^ 
curing in appropriate 


The subjoined statement shows the receipts from 
and expenditure on the Department of Agriculture -and 
Fisheries for the years 1110-1114 M. E. 


Year ... 1110 IIU 1112- 1113 113 4^ 

Receipts Rs. ... 33,467 26,627 42,271 41,709 ' 36,06^1 

Expenditure Rs. ... 1.89.747 l,87,4;i0 2.16,098 2,32:923 2,39,797 



DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 

The Department of Industries was started m 1919 
and placed under a Director. The duties of 
Origin, Director, as laid down in the proceed- 

iBgs of Government, were: — 

(i) to advise Government on all industrial and 
technical matters; 

(ii) to control the industries already started, 

(iii) to investigate the possibilities of new industries 

for purposes of demonstration; 

(iv) to investigate the raw materials available in the 

forests of the State for industrial purposes; 

(v) to revive suitable cottage industries; 

(vi) to enlighten the people in regard to industrial 

matters by lectures, bulletins, etc., and 

(vii) to generally help in the industrial progress of 

the State. 

One of the earliest proposals made by the Director 
was to send out Travancoreans for training in the several 
branches of industry. Four men were sent 

to England to study Chemical Engineering, 
Industrial subjects, Chemistry, Weaving and Dyeing 

and heather Chemistry. In addition to the above, three 
were trained in India, one in wood distillation and the study 
of essential oils, another in lac culture and a third in the 
manufacture of pencils. 

In 1921, the Geological Department was amalgamated 
with the Department of Industries; which comprised the 
following sections:— 

(1) Weaving Depot, Ifaniel; 

(2) The Peripatetic Weaving Instructor; 

(3) Bamboo Industries Depot, Always; 


i ■ 
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(4) Screwpine Industries Depot, Mavelikara; : s 

(5) Apicultnre; 

(6) Lao Gulture, and 

^ (7) The S. M. T. School, Trivandrum. 

Of the above, the Bamboo Industries Depot and the 
Screwpine Industries Depot were not found to serve much 
useful purpose in the direction of industrial development 
and were accordingly abolished in August 1921. The cli- 
matic conditions being found to be unsuitable for lac cul- 
ture, the place of the Shellac Assistant was abolished and 
the attempts at lac cultivation were given up from 1923. 

■ The Apiculture Branch was transferred to the Department 

I of Agriculture, The manufacture of essential oils was not 

[ found to be remunerative. Their manufacture on a 

I commercial scale was therefore stopped, though the in- 

vestigations on the growth of some of the plants yielding 
essential oils and the distillation and examination of the oils 

■ 

extracted from them were continued. In the end, the work 
in this line was assigned to the Industrial Chemist. 

In the latter half of 1921, Government decided that 
technical education (including industrial and vocational) 
should be under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Industries, and in pursuance of 
this decision, the School of Arts, Trivandrum, and the 
grant-in-aid technical schools were transferred from the 
Education Department to the Department of Industries. 
The Government School of Commerce, Alleppey, 
the Government Carpentry and Sinithery School, Qiiilon, 
were organised and started. The S. M. T. Schools M 
originally a purely M Engineering School.*'^ Its 

scope was modified so as to include Civil Engineerihg 
also, in which subject it now trains young men for 
I service in the subordinate ranks of the Public Works 

' if This school has since been made a part of the Engineering College, 

Tyavanoore Universitjy. ' 



Technical education. 





In order to develop the textile industry and enable 
people to whom ordinary weaving schools were not easily 
accessible, an itinerant Weaving Party was 
Inoentiye^tojextiie organised. The party has instructions to 

camp in specified places for a period not 
less than six months and teach about a dozen pupils who 
are expected to make weaving their occupation. The party 
is doing useful workv 

For the purpose of giving advice in engineering 
matters to those who are interested in industrial factories 
and for the study of the financial aspects of industrial 
proposals, an Industrial Engineer was appointed. The 
administration of the Steam Boilers and Prime Movers 
Eegulation, which was being carried on by the Division 
Officer of the P. W. D. Workshops, assisted by a subor- 
dinate staff, was taken over and entrusted to the Industrial 
Engineer: The provisions of the Eegulation, while they 
are to be enforced so as to ensure public safety, are being 
applied with the least possible inconvenience and loss to the 
industries affected thereby. The industries using boilers 
have derived many advantages by this transfer. First of 


Department The course of instruction in the S. M. R. V. 
Teohnioal Institute was improved and its staff strengthened 
to cope with the new syllabus. For the purpose of regu» 
lating work in the recognised and grant-imaid schools, a 
Teohnicai Education Code was passed. 

Under educational institutions must be included the 
Central Technological Institute, Trivandrum. Instruction 
and demonstration in the manufacture of textiles are now 
given in this institute. According to the complete scheme, 
the Central Technological Institute was to include not only 
textile manufacture but also other subjects, such as en» 
gineering, industrial chemistry^ ceramics and leather 
finishing. The future development of the Institute will be 
one of the main functions of the Travanoore University. 
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all, the examination of boilers is so arranged as not to 
disturb the industries, o. g., by conducting the examination 
during the off-seasons. Secondly, the boiler owners are 
given scientific advice regarding the up-keep and care of 
the boilers and in this respect the Industrial Ungineer gets 
much assistance from the Industrial Chemist and his 
assistant® ^ ^ A 

Qn the side of industrial research a notable achiev 0 » 
ment is the construction and equipment of the Industrial 
Research Laboratory. The laboratory is 

Research. j • i n • i i . . , « 

rairly well equipped and is in charge of a 
highly qualified Ghemist. The Experimental Tannery is 
another research institution which was started along with 
the above. Tannery had? however, to be closed, because 
under those circumstances it was not able to .conduct its 
work as a commercial concern. 

Coming on to more recent years, the activities and 
usefulness of the Department of Industries were enhanced 
by the addition of Sales Depots^ Trade 
Propaganda. Agencies and the inauguration of some 

minor industries like dyeing, bleaching and calico-print* 
ing, cai^pet making, rattan and basket making and em- 
broidery. The department has also ventured on some 
factory industries mainly with a view to show the investing 
public the ways of utilising the raw materials and other 
resources available in the State and then, if need be, to hand 
them over as paying concerns. The Government Rubber 
Factory was started and after having been made a working 
concern was transferred to private enterprise. The China 
Clay Refining and Porcelain Factory is expected to be 
opened soon. 

The question of the grant of industrial loans for the 
encouragement of cottage industries received the attention 
of Government in 1098 M. E, (1923), when a set of rules was 


Propaganda, 
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for the DurDOse. The disbursement of the loans was 
passed ■ ijjdustries. 

Industrial Loanfe. The maximum period of repayment was 

r TTn to the end of 1110 M. E. as many as 128 

ten years. Up to the 

loans, amounting to Rs. l,ib,bio, wei , , 

rules The State Aid to Industries Regulation whmh came 
So operation from 1111 M, E. (1935), besides 
to industries, authorised the 
overdraft or fixed deposit with a bank. ^ 

tries consisting of two officials and three 

been constituted under the Regulation for * 

same. The Director of Industries who is an ex-offioio 
member of the Board is also its chairman. 

Travanoore is fast entering on an era of industrial 
regeneration. Declaring the State Rubber f ^'^tory open 
His Highness the Maharaja was graciously phased to 
announce the industrial policy of the State. His Highness 

“ My Government will always be glad to lend their 
unstinted support to factory industry and large scale pro- 
duction. Let me assure you that the development of 
cottage industries will be pursued with increased^ wigour as 
that alone can give employment to the bulk of my 
subjects”. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, 


The development and activities of this department 
may be considered under the following heads : 

1. Orga.nisation and control, 

2. Communications, 

3. Buildings and other works, 

4. Irrigation, 

5. Mafamath, 

6. Railway, 

7. Electric Supply, 

8. Water Works and Drainage. 

Till the year 1008 M. E. there was no distinct agency 
for the execution of public works. In that year the Mafa- 
math Department was formed as a branch 
of the Huzur Cutcherry with an executive 
branch known as the Pariivakai MafSmath. 
In the year 1011 M. E. ••Lieutenant Horsley was appointed 
Engineer under this Government and subsequently, when 
he took up employment as Engineer in the Tinnevelly and 
Madura districts, he was requested to inspect and direct 
the Mafamath Works in this State. This arrangement con- 
tinued for some years (from 1836 to 1854). A small esta- 
blishment consisting of a surveyor and a draftsman, which 
had been attached to the Residency at Trivandrum to work 
under the orders of General Cullen, was absorbed in the 
P, W. Department which was newly created. Mr. Collins 
was appointed Civil Engineer of the State in 1035 M. E. 
He was succeeded by Major Green way who was in turn 
succeeded by Mr. Barton in 1038 M. E. What was only 
a small establishment under Mr. Collins soon expanded 
itself into a large department after Mr. Barton‘s appoint* 
meat. ■ . ^ V - 


Organisation and 
control. 
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The allotment for public works in Mr. Collin’s time 
was but a lakh of rupees. It doubled itself in the time of 
his successor and went on increasing until it soon became 
necessary to introduce some means for checking the expen- 
diture of the Department. Steps were accordingly taken 
in 1049 M, E. to bring up the arrears of account, to account 
for past expenditure by completion of bills and to enforce 
the System of budget allotment for the future. The Admini- 
stration Report for the year 1048-49 M. E* says:-— 

‘‘The effects of the large outlay on public works are 
already manifesting themselves in various directions. The 
new roads of which very nearly 1,000 miles have been either 
completely opened or are in various stages of progress have 
tapped an enormous tract of the country hitherto almost 
inaccessible, giving fresh impetus to agriculture* New 
trade is springing up where it was before unknown or 
exceedingly limited and intercourse is being established and 
expanded at various points and between this State and 
British India; and in this place it may not be inappropriate 
to record the great zeal and untiring energy with which our 
Chief Engineeer Mr. Barton has laboured and successfully 
brought to completion works which will do lasting credit to 
his name.’' 

The budget system was started in 1047 M* E, and the 
expenditure of the department brought under due controL 
The prosperous condition of the State finances in the year 
1053 M, E. enabled the Government to provide a mhch 
larger allotment for Public Works than in the previous 
years and a new scheme was drawn up for auditing the 
accounts of the departmeftt. 

With a view to ensure greater efScienoy ahd td place 
the department on a more efficient basis, the salaries of the 
executive and ministerial staff were enhanced in the year 
1071 M.E. New rules, based on those in force in Britishindia 
were passed in 1073 M, E* to keep the expenditure within 
the sanctioned estimates and the accounts branch of the 



Misi 


department was strengthened. The P. W. D. Code was intror 
dneed and a new audit section opened in the Chief Engmeer’s 


neers, bupervj 

also were enhanced. In the next year the ministerial and 
the lower subordinate establishments of the department 
were reorganised and the staff of the sub-dixisional offices 
strengthened. A further reorganisation of the department 
involving important alterations in the territorial limits of 
the divisions and sub-divisions and a revision of salaries of 
the non-gazetted staff was brought into force from the 1st 
Kanni 1098. The rules for the occupation of the travellers’ 
bungalows and camp sheds were revised and all camp sheds 
thrown open to the travelling public on payment of the fees 
fixed for the second class travellers’ bungalow:s. All govern- 
ment departments were required to place their orders for 
articles of furniture with the P. W. D. Work Shops. This 
increased the out-turn of the Work Shops and led to con- 
siderable reductions in the charges. Closer scrutiny was 
exercised in checking estimates in regard to quantities, 
rates and designs. 

On the recommendation of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee the staff of the department underwent some 
reduction in Kanni 1108. A new Irrigation division with 
three sub-divisions and nine sections was farmed from the 
6th Mlnam 1109 to carry out the irrigation works in the 
State, excluding the area commanded by the Kothayar 
Project. The Water Works and Drainage branch was 
separated in 1110 M. E. and organised into a separate 
department under the control of the Water Works and 
Drainage Engineer who was made directly responsible to 
the Government. The Chief Engineer has since then been 
ffi oS-ge of roads, buildings and irrigation. Jn 1111 M. E. 
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(1935-36) Ihe administrative staff under the GMef Engineer 
consisted of 7 Executive Engineers in charge of divisionSj 
S Assistant Engineers and 8 Sub-Engineers in charge of 
Sub-divisions and Supervisors and Overseers in charge of 
sections, 

Shortly after Mr. Barton assumed charge as En- 
gineer, he submitted a proposal to introduce iron screw-pile 
. and girder bridges. Several good and 

Commuiiioationa. ^ ; , , . 

useful roads were opened m all direotions, 

consigning the old palankeens to desuetude and bringing 
spring carriages into use instead. In 1052 M. E., Mr. Barton 
proposed levy of tolls on the roads in order to provide funds 
for their mamtenance. The growth of trade on the new 
roads, particularly the Grhat road, was very 

satisfactory. The Madura district whloh was till th ©n 
accessible only through south Travancore and Tinneveily 
was brought into direct communicatibn with north 
Travancore, The construction of the main road from 
Trivandrum to the northern frontier, a distance of 156 miles, 
was taken up in the next year. This important means of 
communication through the centre of the country was 
calculated to develop the internal trade. It opened up 
vast fertile forest tracts which were suitable for culti- 
vation, The construotion of another road from Mtivs;ttu- 
pula to Tb rpunilhur a was also begun. The Be wan ’s tour 
to the hilly tracts led to the construction of sathroms, tra- 
vellers’ bungalows, cart stands and other facilities for way- 
farers along the line from Gudalore to its junction with the 
water communication in the north Travancore plains. A 
law was passed in the same year prohibiting encroachments 
on roads and other public works. The fine suspension 
bridge across the Kalla^a river at Punalftr, the construction 
of which was begun in 1047 M.E. (1871-72), was satisfactorily 
completed at a cost of Rs. 2,74,45i and thrown open to traffic 
in 1055 M. E. (1879-80), The important work of tunnelling. 
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system in the interior parts of north Travancore. Asa 
measure of relief to the travelling public arrangements were 
made to construct, wells along the Main Southern Road from 
Trivandrum to the Araniboly frontier. The question of 
improving the canals and backwaters with a view to render 
them fit for steam navigation was taken up for considera- 
tion in 1079 M. E. and the formation of a separate Sub- 
division to deal with the subject sanctioned. The total 
length of communications maintained by the department in 
1081 M. E. (1905-06) was 2,224 miles of which 330 miles were 
planters’ roads, 774 miles village roads, 360 miles traces and 

156 miles canals and backwaters. 

A steady policy of devoting more money for com- 
munications was kept in view and pursued, and special 
attention was paid to the construction of new roads in north 
and oentral Travancore. The bridge across the Pefiysr on 
the Kottayam-Kumi^^ road was completed in 1083 M. E. 
(1907-08). A numl)er of investigations regarding road works 
were taken in hand in 1088 M. E. (1912-13). The demand for 
road extension was great when it was discovered that the 
absence of minor roads retarded development considerably, 
and the ryots continually offered to cut these roads if the 
Burbar gave the necessary land. In certain places the 
land was forthcom^^ and the Chief Engineer, Mr. B^tow, 
accordingly submitted a scheme for the creation of Taluk 
Road Boards. Ample facilities were afforded to the ryots 
by means of advice and alignment in the matter of laying 
out new roads. The department also undertook to Jake 
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:“r°?he“o.“ rx3 

miles for every sqoare mile of the area of hebtaia The 
investigations for a road from KSthamangalam to^Mn^ 
via Hefiamangalam, MannEnkandam and 
completed in the next year. The f 

and north Travancore were oonneoted by ^rnc 
tion of the roads from Quilon to Alleppey,_ Alleppey to 
Shsrthala and thence to Afar, thus establishing a through 
road connection from Cape Comorin to Amr. The Ghat 
road from Nefiamangalam to Pallivasal which forms 
the new vrestern outlet from the planting area of the 
High Ranges to the low lands on the west was com- 
menced in 1103 M. E. and the road opened to traflicnn 
Mlnam 1106 by Her Highness the MaharSpi Regent. This 
road has a promising feature as it is expected to divert 
traffic from the planting district, from the east coast to the 

west coasli. . , , , ■, 

Notwithstanding the steady increase in the total 

length of roads every year there was persistent demand for 
more roads. To solve this problem it was proposed to 
organise a Road Board for each division and a Oentral 
Board for the whole State and to associate the represent- 
atives of the people with these Boards. A few munioipali-^^ 
ties took over the maintenance of the non-arterial roads 
within their territorial limits. There was als system 

of ryots’ roads under which the people themselves opened 
the roads, the department merely advising alignments and 
eon structing bridges and culverts. Boards were con stituted 
in 1104 M. E. (1928-29) to advise the Government and the 
p. W. D, in the matter of opening, improving and maintain- 
ing roads, bridges, and waterways in the State, The 
roads thus opened, served important planting areas and 
industrial centres and connected internal waterways and 

ports, - - 
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The opening of these roads was not in itself import- 
ant owing to the absence of bridges across the main rivers 
over wliiGh these roads pass. To cross the Nindakafa Bar 
over the Quilon-Alieppey Road a bridge, a quarter of a mile 
long, was commenced in 1104 M. E. and completed in Mgdom 
1105. It was opened to traffic by Her Highness the Maha 
Rani Regent in Edavam 1105. The bridge at Ngfiamanga- 
1am. across the Pefiyar was commenced in 1108 M. E. and 
was opened for traffic by H. H. the Maharaja in Kum- 
bham 1110. 

The Government have thus long recognised the im- 
portance of good communications and the need for their 
steady improvement. The phenomenal development of 
motor traffic during recent years led to the elaboration of a 
programme for widening the old highways to suit modern 
requirements-and to the allotment of increased maintenance 
grants. For years past the major portion of the expendi- 
ture incurred by the P. W. D. has been under communi- 
cations. The cost of maintaining the roads increased from 
year to year. Apart from the annual maintenance charges 
considerable sums were spent on improvements, especially 
in the shape of remetalling. Owing to the heavy motor and 
other traffic on most of the roads the question of keeping 
them in a fit condition engaged the special attention of the 
authorities. All trunk roads were periodically re-surfaced 
with water-bound macadam consolidated by means of heavy 
steam rollers. As this method of surface renewal does not 
withstand the present day traffic, more modern methods, 
such as tarring, bituman painting and concrete surfaces, 
are being tried. As an experimental measure a short 
length of the main southern road was tarred and the result 
Was successful. The first cement concrete road in the State 
was experimented in 1108 M. E. the portion of the Trivan- 
drum-Shenk5tta road in the Trivandrum town, between the 
School of Arts and the L. M. B. Church junction, being 
selected for the purpose. ^ . 
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TVifiTa was steady improvement in the maintenance 

0. r. ‘S:.rs 

TS'ZZ 

Wia th. d.™lopn..nt ol ‘to 

Af the development of water transpoit was senoubiy 

tL-ppp. b, „t.,« th. 

transDort The traffic in backwaters is served by steam and 

X .b»wi™ .b. .br.e 

on to the rivers and inland waterways. The need theieiore 
for improving such means of communication has 
rrS Apiculture trade -d m^usti^^^- demand the 

SrrExLntivelsngLeer, was placed on deputation to 

investigate the possibilities of improving r 

in the State and he submitted his report on the 28th Ootobei 
1925 This is what he says about the improvein 

rsncii- of the soneral revenues of th© State. ^ 

‘‘From very early days these natural facihties^ffi^^^^ 

been improved upon by artificial means. The earliest cut 
canal about which we have any 

now known as the Alleppey Commercial Canal. Tto^ 
Psrvathi Put'hanEr connecting _ the capital ^ 

and Ka^inarnkulam lakes and joining ^ 
backwater and the Vsmanapuf am river was out during th 
reien of Rani Psrvathi Bai. Some canals were out near 
Pa^avnr and Edappally by a Nambtifi called T>iolan who is 
iaid to have been the Prime Minister of the Edappally 
Chieftain. The Varkala barrier was pierced by two tunnels 
2d opened for traffic in 1877 M. E., thus_ connecting the 
water oommunioation near, the capital with the northern 
system. This was part of an extensive project designed to 
oonneot Cape Comorin with Mangalore. The projected 
extension south of Trivandrum was called the Ananttia 
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Victoria Mart'hauda Varma CanaL The beach between 
Vilinjami reef and Maiiavalakurichi south east of Colachel 
was partly cut. Of this the portion from Pavar to Thengs;- 
pattanain, i. e., from the mouth of the Neyyar to that of 
the Kulit'hura river is still maintained and used. But the 
very high cost of the Varkala tunnels seems to have 
deterred Government from attempting the tunnel portion 
from Khvalam to Vilinjam and so the project was aban- 
doned. A direct canal from Kottayam to Vycome and 
another from Kottayam to the Vembanad lake on a bee 
line from Kottayam to Alleppey was cut by the P. W. D. 
during the time of Mr. Rama Rao, Dewan Peishkar of 
Kottayam (afterwards Dewan). About 20 years ago, the 
Trivandrum canal was extended to the Kafamana river, 
joining it near Thifuvallam. In 1906 M. E. a canal Sub- 
division was formed with the object of pushing on the 
impro vemen t of navigation. The steam and motor boat 
route between Quilon and Alleppey was improved by 
dredging and by raising of bridges to accommodate large 
boats. A small suction dredger was purchased for further 
dredging on this route and a small bucket dredger for 
dredging on the Parvathi PuflianSur”. 

Meanwhile vast improvements to the ITarbour at 
Cochin were commenced and this State was permitted to co- 
operate in the project. It has become therefore essential 
that the question of improvement of the facilities for all 
water transport which will be in touch with the Harbour 
should receive a new impetus. The people of north and 
central Travancore generally and their representatives in 
the Popular Assembly and the Legislative Council pressed 
the importance of speedily improving the natural facilities 
existing so that the waterways may be used at all seasons 
and by all craft likely to be used on them* 

As a result of the investigation conducted by Mi*. 
Kuriyan he made definite recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the waterways. His proposals among others 

zx 
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thP m'unta,ining of deep water channel for 

comprised t.ne nf the 

vnllom traffic in hot weather in tlie niidd e ■ 

pSSsr ™ to MalBwatlQr and in the middle region of 
Ma Stupula river, hr deepening (1) the Pampa ^ river near 
Ftothia and near Aratiupula and Ranni crossings, (2) 12 
niphof the Mrwelikafa river between Valiaperumpula mid 
Kollakadavii, (3) the Kutteniferur river between the Peru 
mala brmioh of the Pampa river and (41^ 

portion nearly 30 \ f ff la^r and (51 

Mattathiir crossing down to the Ashiamiidy > « 

a nortoi nearly 10 miles long of the Khikafa river between 
It'hikafa and Velinallur, were sanctioned and these portions 
of the rivers have been brought under regular mamtenano . 

The other proposals are being materialised. ^ p,y!«tiiie 

A scheme to improve and modernise the exiting 

water transport in the State has also been taken upfor 
consideration by the Transport Reorganisation Committte. 

The construction of new Sirkar buildings was taken 
UP by Mr. Barton not long after hr'"'took charge of le 
P. W. D. Several new buildings were put 
Biiiklings and up the most attractive of which was the 

other works. T3,,iuio. OfflcFis. The construction of the 


Napier Museum was undertaken and considerable progress 
made in 1049 M. E. (1873-74). New sathroms wore built 
for aocommodating travellers. The charity feeding homes 
situated on the old lines of communication were removed 
and located on the new roads. Measures were taken in 
1053 M.E. (1877-78) to provide a suitable building for the Pre- 
paratory School at the capital as well as for a Court house, 
travellers’ bungalow, magistrate’s residence and other 

buildings at Pirmsde, -The Museum buildings and several 

bridges were completed and others were _ in good progress. 
Px’ovei’thy cutoheries and granaries which were formeily 
maintained by the MafSmath Department were transferred 
to the P. W. D. in 1069 M. E. (1893-94). The streets in the 
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capital were illuminated with gas ligliis^ in 1073 M. E, 
(1897-98), The most important new buildings and brid- 
ges were constructed in reinforced concrete, a process 
which was first adopted in Travaiicore in 10/5 M. B. 
(1900) and in which the State P, W, .D. has attained high 
efficiency; 


A detailed account of the Kothayar Project and c 
Irrigation. main irrigation works is given in 
chapter on Irrigation in Y oi. Ill, . 


As already stated, the MafEmath Department, was 
formed as a part of the Huzur Office in 1008 M. E. The 
Tahsildars were ex*officio out'Statioii 
Maiamath. ^ agents. This department was employed 
in ordinary original works and repairs in corinection^wfith 

the public offices, palaces and pagodas. In 1053 M. E. the 
Mar Smath grants were re-adjuSted with a view to entrast 
the more important works to the Chief Engineer. The 
expenditure was regulated under a system of regular^ 
Biates, completion bills and other necessary returns. A he 
budget head ‘maramatffi gradually included the expenditi^ 

incurred by the various execiitive agencies other than the 
Chief Engineer’s' Department, f ho:se , agencies, were^^-^t^ 
Pariivagai and Copper Foundry Departnient at^^^^ ^ 
under the supervision of the Huzur Mar amath Slieristadar, 
the Division M control of the respective 

Peisbkars, the Commercial, the Forest, the Cardamom and 
the Salt Pans Mafamaths in charge of the heads of the 
respective departments, and the Irrigation or Tank Depart- 
ment in the south. The Panivagai Department at the 
capital, charged with the execution of ^works ^connected 
with the palaces, temples and religious institutions inside 
the fort, was placed under the oontrolofthePalacebar- 
\Edhikafyakar. The department was reorganised in 10^ ■ 
M.E. (1905-06) and its works confined to palaces, devaswonis, 


■K 
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choultries and other charitable institutions. _ These works 
were placed under the immediate charge of the Tahsildai. 
subject to the supervision and control of the 

Peislikars. Many mcomplet© works were finisned m 
M, E. (191243). 

In 1097 M.E. (1921-22) a new Mafliraath Department 
was formed under the control of an Executive Engineer of 
the P. W. D. and TahsLldars and Division Peishkars were 
divested of their control over MafSimath works except 
maintenance and repairs. With the creation and organi- 
sation of the Devaswom Fund dsvaswom works excepting 
annual repairs and maintenance were entrusted to the 
MafSmath Department with funds placed at its disposal 
from the Devaswom Fund, the accounts thereof being kept 
distinct from those relating to Mafamath proper. A 
redistribution of the Mafamath circles and section offices 
was sanctioned In 1104 M. E. and brought into force from 
the next year. In 1111 M. E. the department was under 

the independent charge of a Mafamath Engineer with five 

Circle Officers under him. Early in Chingam 1113 the 
Mafamath Department was absorbed into the P. W. D. the 
staff of the latter department being slightly increased to 
cope with the additional work. 

A Regulation for the Town Planning of the State 
was enacted in 1108 M. E., called the “Travan core Town 
Planning Regulation IV of 1108^^^ 
Town-Planning, gabions were carried on, and estimates and 
plans got ready for the different proposals for road improve- 
ment in the Trivandrum town under the scheme and a 
beginning was actually made in this direction by the 
conversion of the portion of Tiivandimm-Shenkotta road 
between Yellayarapalam junction and the Kowdiyar Palace 
into a wide avenue road. The road from Yellayampalam 
junction to the Mascot Hotel was also widened under the 
same scheme. 
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work sanctioned in the same year. A special staff was 
sanctioned in 1105 M,E. (1929-30) for the preparation of the 
estimates and plans of all the railway lines surveyedo The 
State has now 98 miles of railway excluding the portion of 
the Ernakiilani-Shoranore Railway passing through Travan- 
core territory, 

Application was made to the British Government in 
1081 M.K (1905-06) for sanction to install a line of telephone 
communication connectingPgohippSira with 
SdTeleploS Other principal stations in south Tra- 
vanoore. This line was taken over from 
tlie British Indian Telegraph Department towards the close 
of 1086 M.E. (1910-11) and a new s opened at Chellan- 
thuruthi. It is now run on the ohe-line system. 

The question of the expansion o f the Government 
Telephone System in the Trivandrum town was taken in 
hand in 1102 il.E.’( 1926-27). N egotiations were also opened 
with the British Government for establishing a Trunk Tele- 
phone line between Alleppey and Cochin mainly for the 
Gonvenience of meroantile and shipping interests. The 
installation of a telephone lino between Afuvikkafa and the 
Water- wmrks headquarters at Trivandrum was completed 
and the line put into service from 1105 M. E. (1929-30) 
Details of the Trivandrum Telephone Exchange are given 
in the chapter on communications. 

The Trivandrum Electric Supply Scheme was put 
into execution in 1103 M.E. Mr. K. P. P. Menon, Industrial 
Engineer, was put on special duty from 1-1-1103 M.E. as 
an Electrical Engineer in the P.W.D. The Electrical Instal- 
lation of the Trivandrum town including the major por- 
tion of the distribution mains was completed in liOl.M.E. 
On the evening of the 25th Febrnary 1929, the Silver Jubilee 
of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, the then Dewan, Mr, 
M. E, Watts, in the presence of a distinguished gathering, 
switched on the supply and informally opened the Power 
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House. On the 8tli March 1929 the supply to the town com- 
menced with 541 street lights and two. consumers. The de- 
mand for power was encouraging and the scheme was there- 
fore considerably developed. In 1107 M.E. i. e., since three 
years of its operation, a substantial return of 8"44 per cent, 
on the capital invested after meeting all working expenses 
and depreciation charges was realised. In view of the great 
possibilities of improving the agricultural and industiial 
condition of the State by inaugurating a scheme for the 
supply of cheap power for distribution in the industiial and 
rural areas, the question of investigating the various wacer- 
power sites in the hills engaged the attention of Govern- 
ment and a detailed investigation of the Pallivasal falls was 
undertaken. The preliminary inves^^ was completed 
in 1107 M.E. and the report on the prospects of the scheme 
was so satisfactory that Government decided to make 
provision for the work in 1108 M. E. and to obtain a 
second opinion on it from an Engineer in the Hydro 
Electric Developnient Department of the Madras Govern- 

The satisfactory working of the Trivandrum Eleotrio 
Supply Scheme proved an incentive to other towns 
State. At Kottayam a license was granted in 1107 M. E. 

and the Public Electricity Supply Scheme brought into 

operation during the year. A license for the supply o 
energy to Nagerobil was also granted. The Tnvandrurn 
Eleotrio Supply Scheme continued to be under the control 
of the Ghief Engineer 3-10-1108 M. E. when it was 
separated from the P. W. D. and constituted as a sjarate 
department. (For further details see chapter on bleotii 

Power.) , i 

The administration of the Department is now conduc- 
ted by a Chief Electrical Engineer, a Resident Engineer at 
Pallivasal, an Executive Engineer at Trivandrum, two 
Assistant Engineers, one Sub-Engineer and two buperm- 

teudents, 
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A sclierae to supply the town of Trivandrum with 
water was under consideration for over half a century, but 
it was left to the year 1103 M.E. to witness 
beginnings of its realisation. In 
1921 a report with estimate was prepared 
by the then Chief Engineer, Mr. F. J. Jocob. The scheme 
provided for the water supply from the Kafamana iver at 
Afuvikkafa to a prospective population of 1,75,000 souls at 
the end of 1946, occupying an area of 18 square miles. The 
scheme was examined by Mr. J. W. Madeley, M.A., M.I.C'.E. 
M.A, M. Soc., C.E. &c., and he suggested several modifica- 
tions which necessitated a redoing of all the field work and 
the entire design and estimating. Mr. Madeley ’s recom- 
mendations were accepted and the necessary preliminary 
investigation and the preparation of the detailed design 
were ordered to be carried out. This was completed by 
the end of Kanni 1104. A new division for carrying out 
the project was formed and an Engineer was deputed to 
inspect water works of importance in British India. Esti- 
mates were duly prepared and sanctioned in 1104 M.E. The 
work was put in operation and was under the guidance and 
control of the Chief Engineer till 3-12-1110 M. E. when it 
was separated and a new Department known as the Water 
Works Department was formed. 

Details of the various schemes are given in the 
chapter on the Water Works and Drainage. The con- 
trolling staff of this department consists of a Water Works 
and Drainage Engineer, two Executive Engineers for 
Water-works and an Executive Engineer for Drainage 
besides Assistant and Sub-Engineers and Superintendents. 
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At a capital cost amounting to about Rs. 56 lakhSj 
Government have provided the Trivandrum city with an 
extensive and up-to-date water supply sys» 
tern. In point of the chemical and bacteri- 
ological purity, safety and clarity, the 
water distributed from the Willingdon Water Works can 
stand comparison with the water distributed Irom any other 
town supply in the woidd and is decidedly superior to the 
water distributed in many of the towns in India. Before 
the inauguration of the water supply scheme, people had to 
depend mainly on wells for their supply of drinking Water. 
The wells in the higher regions of the town were deep ones 
yielding water of tolerable potability but not in sufficient 
quantity, especially during summer, while those in the 
lower regions were shallow ones yielding sufficient quanti- 
ties but relatively bad in quality. The problem^^^^^b^ 
more acute as the population increased, and Government 
have, at their own expense, provided the town with protected 

water supply. 

favoured by nature with a liberal supply of fresh 
water from a 100 square mile catchment area consisting 
mainly of virgin j ungle and so f avourahly situated as 
to receive the south-^west and the north-east monsoons 
amounting to an annual rainfall of about 160 inches* the 
Kafaraana river, on whose bank the town is situated 
supplies all the water that is now required for the city and 
will without any difficulty, meet the demands of the city at 


Willingdon Water 
Works, Trivandrum, 



beautiful landscape sceneries. Provision is also made for 
increasing the capacity of the Reservoir in future, when the 
meceMty. therefor slm^ arise, by the installation of 
Stony*s shutters. 






Aruvikara. 
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gallons per day at 33| gallons' per head per day fo'r A calcu* 
lated prospective population in, 1961 of 135,009 souls, Th© 
consumption in the city is. increasing steadily, , ; ' f,.,; 

The Willingdon Water Works are worked by Govern* 
ment through their Water Works and Drainage, fllngi:*- 
neering Department and the Trivandrum^ 
contributes annually towards the working expenses,.-: It 
meets this cost, by levying an (water tax) a.ssessmentrrating 
of 3 per cent, .on the annual rental value. of ah the buildings 
situated within its limits and from the metered rating rates 
from house connections and other miscellaneous: water 
receipts. In return for this ' the town enjoys a gratuitous 
supply exceeding 4,00,000 gallons per day distributed from 
400 street fountain taps situated in public roadsj streets and 
lanes, a free supply of water for fire protection works and 
a free supply of water for domestic purposes to houses that 
have taken water connections from street mains on a 
graduated scale as follows;— 

(1) 65 gallons per day for house or premises w^hose 
annual rental value does not exceed Rs. 100. 

(2) 100 gallons per day for house or premises whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs. IGO but does not exceed 
Rs, 240. 

(3) 125 gallons per day for house or premises, whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs. 240 but does not . exceed 
Rs. 480. 

(4) 140 gallons per day for house or premises whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs, 480 but does not exceed 
Rs. 960. ■ • 

(5) 150 gallons per day for. house or premises- whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs. 960 but does not exceed 
Rs. 1200. 

(6) 160 gallons per day for house or premises whose,, 

annual rental value exceeds Rs. 1,200. ■ 

Ail the water drawn from the house connections is 
metered, the water works (i. e., Government) providing and'i 
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maintaining meters not exceeding T' in size, if the consumer 
wishes it and agrees to pay a monthly hire of half a Sircar 
Bupee 1, (Rs, 0-as. 7»ps. 10-3). All water drawn from the 
house connections form domestic purposes in excess of the 
quantities allowed free is charged at the rate of 21 
ohuckrams (Rs. 0-as. 11-ps. 9*47) per 1,000 gallons. Supply 
of water for purposes other than domestic consumption and 
use is charged at the rat© of Rs. 1-14-0 (B. Rs. 1-7-7) per 
1,000 gallons with no free allowance. 

The construction works were started in 1105 M. E. 
(1931) and the water supply was inaugurated on 11-12-1933 
(26-4-1109) by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, Viceroy and 
G-overnor General of India, in commemoration of which 
the Water Works were named “The Willingdon Water 
Works’! 

At the end of 1110 M.E. and with effect from 3-12-1110 
M. E. the Water Works and Drainage Engineering Depart- 
ment was newly constituted under G. 0. R. 0. C. No. 3652- 
35-^?. W, dated 2^7-35 and entrusted with the large capital 
schemes of the Willingdon Water Works, the Trivandrum 
Drainage Scheme, and the three Mofussil Water Supply 
Schemes in N§;gercoil, Shenkotta and Alleppey. 



NagercoU is situated within 7 miles of the Aramboly 
pass through which runs the highway from Tinnevelly to 
Trivandrum and is the only important town 

NageroSil Water .v r -j. i -kt- --i 

Supply Soheme. south 01 the capital. With Nagercoil as 

the nucleus, the town comprises a number 

of suburbs, viz,, Kottar, Vadivl^wafam, Oiuginas^§ly^ and 

Vata&iefy, of which Eofctar and Vata^^efy form the trading 

and manufacturing centres. The town is lighted with 

electricity s upplied by the N Sgercoil liectrio Supply Gor- 

poration. The population of the town as per the Gensus of 

1931 is 42,950 souls. 

Government hav© sanctioned an estimate for 
Rs. 16,85,000 for th,% scheme of providing the town with 
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protected water supply. The construction works are being 
started and are expected to be completed 'within two and 
a half years. The Municipal Council has entered into an 
agreement with the Government to contribute half the 
capital cost which will, in the first instance, be met by the 
Government to be repaid by the Municipality in 35 annual 
instalments bearing interest at 4J per cent, per annum 
and to undertake the maintenance work after tlie inaugura- 
tion of the Water Supply. The other half of the capital 
expenditure will be a free grant from Government. 

The scheme proposed is more or less on the model of 
the water supply scheme for the Tiivandium City and is 
designed to serve the entire habited arid habitable portion 
of the present municipal town with its calculated pros- 
pective population of 77,800 souls in 1971. The average 
supply will be at 12 gallons per head per day with an extra 
allowance of 4 gallons for the summer. The supply is at 
present restricted to domestic purposes, but it may not be 
difficult to supply water for such non-domestic purposes as 
street watering and house gardening. 

An impounding reservoir capable of holding 61 million 
ouMc feet of net available or drawable water, equivalent 
to one year’s supply, will be constructed by throwing an 
earthen dam (with puddle core) across the Mukkadal valley 
about 7| miles north of the town. The dam will be 1,0S0 ft. 
long and 20 ft, wide at its top and 314 ft. at the lowest 
ground level and 52 ft. high above the lowest ground level. 
From the reservoir water will be conveyed through a 16'^ 
Hume steel pressure pipe Gravitalion main, about 7 J miles 
long, to the purifioation plant wffiich will be located within 
the town and which is proposed to be of the rapid mechani- 
cal gravity type with the necessary chemical dosage 
apparatus, coagulation filtration plant and sterili- 

sation plant. 

Close to the purification plant will be constructed 
the clear or filtered water service reservoir. This tank, 





. . . . 
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Water supply to the above village Pancbayat also from 

Yillage Paiichayat the Gravitation main of the Naigercb 
^pf BhQthapfindyr^ Scheme, Government were: 

pleased to oall for a preliminary report on the feasibility of; 
the prayer. A preliminary report was sent up to Govern- 
ment on the subject. It is proposed to supply raw water to- 


against a total head from all counts of about 135 ft. 

For purposes of distribution, the town is divided into 
the low level and high level zones as mentioned above. The 
high level zone covers the greater part of the town in area, 
being about 60 per cant, of the whole town. All places in 
the town below 95 ft. contour in Krishnan Kovil and 90 ft. 
contour in other parts of the town will be supplied by the 


by pumping and from the overhead tank. The whole town 
is divided into 9 water supply divisions, each division with 
its districts being served by its independent division maim 
branching off from the trunk main. The minimum size of 
pipes in the distribution system will be internal 
diameter. Necessary control, scour and air valves will 
also be provided. It is also proposed to provide some 
360 street fountains fitted with waste mot taps for the, 
whole town. The construction of the Project has been put 
in hand. 


As a result of the petition received from the residents 


designed as a balancing tank, will supply water to the low 
level zone of the town by gravity. To serve the needs of the 
high level area, of the town, an overhead tank will . be 
constructed in fraraavarmap.uf am at the highest part -of 
the town; water will he pumped into this tank from the 
former reservoir through 12 main pumps located in a 
pump house at one end of the Low Level Eeservoir. The 







the s everal small villages comprised in the above Panchaya 
from a branch of suitable size from the nearest and the 
most convenient point of the main leading raw water from 




The Village Panchayat have also agreed to meet the annual 
charges for the working of the above scheme. Government, 
in their G. O. R. O. 0. No. 4358 36 P. W. dated 13-5-1937, 
called for detailed plans and estimate for the scheme, 
preparation of which received the prompt attention of the 
department. 

Allcppsy, the second largest town in Travancore and 
the most important commercial centre in the State, situated 
on the sea coast, has few of the amenities 
' Suppiy^s^eml ^ modern town. The greatest draw-back 
is in respect of good drinking water. Due 
to geographical position, the town is cut off from fresh 
water rivers and the physical features and soil formation of 
the region as well as the brine travel owing to tidal action 
render the supply of water from wells and ponds unwhole- 
some. The town, 4’97 square miles in extent, is built over 
a sandy belt of land, barely 3 miles broad. On the west, 
there is the Arabian Sea and on the east the Vembana^ lake 
and the Pallathufufhy river. The water in the lake and 
that in the river for a distance of 20 miles above Aileppey 
town turn brackish during the hot weather, become unfit 
for drinking purposes and continue to be so for about 5 
months. The existing source of supply is from shallow 
wells and ponds. The soil consists of hard, dark, brown, 
ferruginous sand and humus over-laid with fine white sand* 
Rain water readily soaks into the porous soil and appears 
as subsoil water in the wells and ponds. The water in the 
weliSj though not brackish, is in the case of the majority of 
the wells, coloured dark brown, disagreeable both to the 
taste and appearance and unsatisfactory both from chemi- 
cal and bacteriological standpoint. * 







• * , 


The question of protected water supply for domestic 

purposes began to engage the attention of Government from 
the year 1925. The main problem to be solved was in 
respect of the source of supply. Several suggestions were 

put forward during the period 1925 to 1936. The idea of a 
distant source of supply, involving long lengths of mams 
over water-logged country, had to be given up on account 
of the prohibitive cost estimated at Rs. 40 to 50 lakhs. The 
next alternative was to tap the subsoil sources at a depth 
of 15 to 20 feet below the surface. This also had to be 
given up on account of the fact that the process of extract- 
ing and purifying water would be elaborate. At this stage, a 
careful study of the available literature on the geological 
formation of the coastal region suggested the possibility of 

t 


very first trial proved an 


source is solved. The w ater obtained from these wells hasj 
on analysis, been found to be quite clear and pure so that 
costly purihoation processes such as filtratioh have been 
found unnecessary. The investigation for the preparation 
of the scheme in all details commenced towards the close 
of the year 1935 and was completed early in 1937. 

21,000 gallons per hour will be extracted from the 
first well and 19,000 gallons per hour from the standbye 
well. Multi stage deep bore well turbine pumps will pump 
the water through a 15^' Hume Steel main 3f miles long to 
the town, 12'' branch mains will deliverthe water into 
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the 4 overhead tanks in the 4 zones of the water supply 
town. The town distribution system consisting of 48 miles 
asbestos cement pressure mains will distribute the water 
for domestic consumption. The water, as extracted, is pure 
and wholesome; but to ensure absolute sterility from chance 
contamination beyond the source, the water will be stern 
Used by chlorination. When the water in the well is at 
rest, it stands 4i to 5 feet below the ground level. 

^ The water supply scheme was expected to be inaugu- 
rated by the end of the year 1938. It is designed to meet 
the requirements of the calculated prospective population 
of 1971 of 110,000 souls classed under resident and floating 
population. The daily average supply is fixed at 1 % gallons 
per head with an extra daily allowance of 4 gallons per 
head during the summer. The service will be strictly 
domestic from public street fountains and house taps. 

The scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 10,80,000. 
The cost will be met by the Government at the outset. 
Half of it will, however, be treated as a loan to the Munici- 
pality to be repaid with interest at 4i per cent, per annum, 
in 35 equal annual instalments. The construction of the 
Project is in progress. 

Kuttanad, though surrounded on all sides by water, 
is the most unfortunate country in respect of the supply 
of good water for human consumption. 
Water Supply to the portion of .KuttanSd 

Kuttanad area,. of about 80 square miles. 

There are a number of small islands densely populated. 
The only solution of the problem supplying good dnnkmg 
water is through deep bore wells. The whole area will have 
to be divided into suoh blocks that, by providing a bore weU 

more or less centrally in a block, the people ^ ^ 

block may have the benefit of the water drawn from the bore 
well In large islands, and there are somenme of them, 



on .0 or ' two oentral bore wells will have to be constructed 
equipped with automatically worked pumps driven by th© 
Hydro-electric power from the Palli vasal Scheme, th© 
pumps delivering water into overhead tanks from which 
pipes are to b© laid with public stand post taps to cover the 
islands. An estimate for th© above scheme, costing about 
Rs. 4 lakhs for 35 wells, has already been submitted for th© 
sanction of Government. As the first requisite for th© 
department is to provide itself with a boring plant and rig, 
provision was included in the Budget for 1113 M. E, for th© 
purchase of the above plant and rig- 


The need for a good and plentiful supply of drinking 
^yater for Shenkotta had been keenly felt for a long time. 
As early as 1894, when cholera broke out 

Government had called 
W. D. to 

report upon the feasibility of securing ^ a permanent supply 
of protected water to the town. Since then various Engi- 
hbers had submitted Various schemes, but they have ail 
been handicapped by the fact that the Shenkotta Muni- 
cipality was not able to finance a costly scheme. However, 
Government were pleased to entrust the investigation of 
the scheme to the Water Works and Drainage Engineering 
Department, when it was constituted in 1935. 

The difficulty in Shenkotta is that there are no 
streams with perennial flow and the subsoil is hard rock 
a few feet from the ground surface. The wells in 
the town contain mostly brackish water and they totally 
dry up in the summer. Confronted with these difficulties, 
the Department investigated several localities as possible 
sources for the water supply, and a site for the head works 
was filled by about the middle of 1936 in the Mslur valley on 
the western out skirts of the town, to extract the under- 
ground water through a subsurface dam and heading and a 
pump well* The designs and estimates were submitted to 
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G-Gvemment early in March 1937 and were sanetic 
in April 1937. 

Head worJis.'^As the water is found to co 
suspended matter and is quite clear, no filtration is 
Hence the only treatment proposed is chlorinatior 


at the highest point of the town at Melur. Though the 
Reservoir site is at a sufficiently high 
level with regard to the main portion of the 
town, it is found that a small area would 
not get sufficient pressure in the mains. To serve this area, 
a small overhead reinforced concrete tank will be construc- 
ted over the roof of the main Reservoir and separate distri® 
button mains laid. 

The distribution mains are to be of Everite Asbestos 
Cement Pressure pipes, and the total length of the same 
would be about 111 miles. For purposes 


has been designed to supply, at the above ratei the ealculat- 
ed prospective population of 1971, viz., 22, /OO souls. The 
supply will be restricted to domestic purposes. Government 
have been pleased to extend the scope of the undertaking to 
include house connections also. Street taps will be provided. 

The total cost of the scheme as per the estimate is 
Rs. 3,02,800. According to an agreement entered into by the 
Municipal Council with the Government, 
Cost of the Scheme. entire cost of the scheme will be 

initially met by Government. One half of this will be 
treated as a loan advanced by Government to the Mumeipal 
Council. The loan is to bear interest at 4J per cent, and 
. 4 -n Ka vAnfi.id tosether with interest in 35 equal annual 


) 
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instalments. The maintenance of the scheme :would devolve 
on the Municipal Council after the inauguration of the 
Water Supply, ■ 

Government ordered that the scheme for water 
supply to the areas in the taluks of Kalkulam and Vilavan- 
Water Supply to providing tube wells should be 

Eural areas in the taken up for investigation and a provision 
of Bs. 3,500, was made in the Budget for 
lllS M.E. The investigation was taken up in the year. 

The water supply to the coastal regions such as 
A.yif amthengu and the Shgrthalla taluk are engagin g the 
attention of the department. 


A comprehensive scheme at an estimated cost of 

about 46 lakhs of rupees has been sanctioned for the provi- 

" sion Of underground sewerage on the sepa- 

The Trivaiidriiin 

Dr^m%e Sohem^^ disposal of surface 

storm water so as to avoid stagnation and 
■flooding of certain areas in the Trivandrum City. The con- 
struction works were started late in the year 1111 M. E, 
(July 1936) and were in good progress during the next year 
■in Block ‘A' constituting about two4'hirds of the town. They 
are expected to reach such a stage as to bring the scheme 
into service in 1115 M. E. The rest of the scheme in 
Blocks %’ and ‘o’ was expected to be carried out in the 
■subsequent two years. 

The scheme provides connection to the underground 
sewers for more than 10,000 houses so that practically 
every residential building, permanent or semi-permanent, 
would get connected to it. This would give facility to 
provide the most desirable and hygienic form of flush-out 
water closets throughout the town. The scheme also 
provides for the construction of public flush-out latrines 
and urinals all over the town. It is hoped in the course 
of a few years to do away . completely with the present 
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unsatisfactory method of hand scavenging and transport in 
vehicles. 

The sewage from the flush-out latrines and the 
sullage from houses would gravitate to pumping stations, 
where special automatic sewage pumps, electrically driven, 
would be provided in sufficient number and capacity to 
pump the varying flow. The sewage is to be pumped to 
sewage treatment works in Pafavankunnu near ThifuVallam 
canal Sewage is expected to be clarified, digested and the 
effluents therefrom led on to a sewage farm for secondary 
treatment, so that a final effluent of great purity and 
innocuousness is attained. The gases evolved in sludge 
digestion are proposed to be consumed for the development 
of power and, together with the sewage farm the sewage 
treatment works are expected to bring in a fair income. 


In a flat and water-logged town like Alleppey, proper 
surface drainage arrangements are essential. At the 
Drainage Scheme instance of the Municipal Council, Allep- 
for the town of pey, Government have sanctioned in G. O. 

Alleppey. 6215/33 P. W. dated 23-10-1937 the 

investigation for a modest scheme for the town and the 
investigation is engaging the attention of the Water Works 
and Drainage Engineer. The scope of the scheme, and 
therefore of the investigation, does not contemplate an 
underground sewerage scheme as at Trivandrum. 





tract in Travancore lying between the main land on the 
east and the sea on the west, as seen from the available 
records, meagre though they are? and its confirmation in 
the light of the deep borings made by this department at 


condition for several thousands of years, that as a result of 
another convulsion or upheaval, it was shot up but not to 
its original level and that by the combined action of the 
wind, the rivers and the sea, the coastal belt was created 
gradually, leaving a hollow betw^ this coastal belt and the 
mainland now cons tituting the backwaters an d Kuttanad 
and tracts similar to EuttanE# The shape of this coastal 
belt, narrowest at Porakad and widest at Sherthala, when 
oonsidered with the fact that the direction of the prevailing 
winds is from the south west, confirms this view. The 
same natural forces by which the coastal belt was brought 
into existence were also responsible for the deflection of the 
courses of the rivers when they approached near the sea, 
the deflection being in a northward direction. In a publh 
cation by Mr. I. C, Chacko in 1921, when he was the State 
Geologist, it is stated that coral reefs were found below the 
alluvium near Valappally, which indicated that at one time 
in the geological history of Travancore the sea must have 
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existed there with a depth of 40 feet and that the then shore 
line must have extended further east. 

When the land was at much higher level and had exten- 
ded further west into the sea, as stated above, there must 
have been numerous rivers flowing from the mountains on 
the east to the sea on the west. Even now such large rivers 
as the Ac'henkoil, the Pampa, the Manimalai, the Mlnachil, 
the MuvSttupula and the Pefiyar exist, draining the country. 
It is now within the knowledge of several living people that 
the rainfall has been steadily decreasing so that it is easy 
to conceive that, in the geological past under consideration, 
the rainfall was very likely to have been very much more 
copious. Further, denundation at that time could not have 
been as complete as at present. Obviously, therefore, the 
rivers in those by-gone days must have been carrying a 
large amount of silt during the flood seasons. 

When the land sank and the sea encroached east- 
wards several thousands of years ago, the rivers which were 
then flowing on the surface naturally sank with the land 
and discharged their silt-laden waters into the sea several 
I miles to the east of the present shoreline, in fact further 

' east of Valapally. As the sea stayed in that condition for 

several thousands of years, ail the sediment brought down 
by the rivers settled down in our present backwater tract, 
Kuttana^, the flat portions of the Kart'hikapally and 
KafunSgapally taluks, and the bed of the sea was gradually 
; built up, constituting the belt of what is called in geological 

I language the tract of ‘ recent sediments A little reflec- 

tion will show that the deposit of the silt should have been 
greatest at the then mouths of the rivers where the velocity 
of the river flow w'as suddenly checked and that the deposit 
of silt further west would gradually diminish. The depisit 
of the sediment would have gradually covered the beds of 
the ancient rivers which sank with the land. 

The strata met with and bored through, in connection 
with the deep bore wells at Alleppey which, as stated alreadyi 
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are the very first attempts at deep boring in these^ recent 
sediments bear out the geologicai conclusions set iin 

the foregoing paragraphs. ^ In the case of the first well, the 

strata were, broadly speaking, as follows. 

From the present 
ground surface. 

1, Alleppey sands of various 

textures and colours but generally^ Aa 


fine. 

%. Thick bed of stiff, clay. for next 124 feet. 

3,. Sand gradually increasing in ^ 

the size of its grains. for next 50 fee . 

4. Large grained river sand, 

brownish in colour with nodules 

of laterite gravel. ^ for next 28 feet. 

5. Soft laterite and characteristic 

.. Varkala bed formation. for next Jo teet. 

Total depth bored. ... 350 feet. 

The strata met with in the case of the second well 
were more or less similar. Now, starting from lowest 
stratum, it wull be seen that the laterite and Varkala forma™ 
tion as per item 5 was the ancient natural ground surface. 
Item 4 is the bed of the ancient river which was flowing; 
on the surface before the convulsion and which sank with 
the land. Item 3 is the sand deposited by the encroaching 
sea at the early stages of the sea enorpachment. Ifpin 
the 124 feet thick bed of stiff clay is the silt deposited 
during the quiescent period of the sea after the ^ encroach- 
ment was complete. Item 1 is the sand deposited by the 
forces of nature, such as wind, rivers and sea, after the 
land was partially heaved up in the subsequent convulsion, 
and represents the present surface and sub-surface soil 
above the clay. It will bean interesting speculative cal- 
culation for a geologist approximately to find out, from 
the thickness, of the various deposits over the ancient land, 


70 feet. 
124 feet, 

50 feet. 


for next 


for next 


28 feet. 


78 feet. 
350 feet. 
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indicated by the laterite and Varkala bed formation, the 
probable date of the sinking of the ancient land as a result 
of the geological convulsion, the probable period covered by 
the advancing sea, the probable period during which the 
sea continued to remain, as indicated by the depth of the 
stiff clay (taking due note of the fact that the site of the 
bore well was, from present indications, at least 15 to 20 
miles to the west of the then sea-shore, so that the silt 
deposit there every year must nave been infinitesimally 
small), the probable date when the second convulsion took 
place, and the probable period that has elapsed since. 

Another noteworthy feature indicated by the borings 
is the presence of timber in the process of carbonisation at 
Various depths from the present surface. While those 
occurring between 235 and 252 feet may be assumed to 
have been either growing on the banks of the ancient river 
or brought down by floods in that river, those occurring 
higher up at 137 feet possibly indicate trees growing on 
the land during a period of oscillation of the sea. About 
500 feet to the north west of the first well, nuts of the fruits 
of aquatic plants and moulds of the palm leaf were obtained 
from a depth of 260 feet, indicating the growth of such 
plants and palm trees at that depth. 

The water we are now drawing for supply to the town 
of Alleppey is from the bed of the ancient river, (vide item 4 
supra), and from another water-bearing stratum below it. 
This river which in ancient time w'as a surface river is now 
apparently an underground stream. The rainfall on this 
coast of India being heavy, and the general slope from the 
mountains on the east to the sea on the west being steep, 
that portion of the rain which soaks into the ground on the 
western slopes of the western ghats and the country lying 
between these ghats and the sea must travel westward. In 
doing so, the ground water will necessarily prefer a course 
which is pervibus. The Gla,y be nompervious, while the 
sand of the ancient river and its branches is quite pervious. 



will dip below the clay deposit when it meets it on approa 


tract and, finding the pervious sands, travels through them 
to the sea. It is this water that is being extracted for the 


by the fact that the water drawn from the depih of 250 to 
350 feet stands just 5 feet from the ground level. This is 
to be expected considering the slope of the ground from the 
east to the west which, in a rough way, may. be taken to 


As a result of another boring tried about 2 furlon 


being so, it is clear that, for a bore well to be a success 
from the stand point of the quantity of water that could 
be extracted, the site on the surface for the boring should 

hundreds of feet below t 


tp 






CHAPTER XXXII] 


MARINE, 


The State be_^an to interest itself in the development 
of shipping from very early times. The subjeot received 
especial attention at the hands of De wan 
Early account, Kesava Dss in the latter part of the 

18th century. The sea-coast towns from ('ape Comorin to 
the northern extremity were carefully inspected. Two new 
ports were opened one at Alleppey in the north and another 
at Vilinjam in the south Alleppey became a flcurishing se a- 
port very soon. At Vilinjam warehouses were built to 
afford shipping facilities. Three ships were built at state 
expense to carry on trade with the Indian ports, particularly 
Bombay and Calcutta. The ports of Punthura and Cojachel 
were improved. During the time of Velu Thampy the 
department was further enlarged and improved. Alleppey 
was provided with greater convenience and Quilon was 
made a safe port of call, 

Purakkad and KSiyankulam which were once great 
sea-ports in the dominions of the fiajas of Chempaka^isefy 
and Kayankulam had lost their importance 
Some Ancient Porta, annexation of those kingdoms by 

MahSf 5 ja Mart'handa Varma. But with the commercial pro- 
sperity of the English East India Company several minor 
ports had spmng up. Thus, there were as many as 18 ports; 
6 .S 3 S.kkamangalam, Manakujy, PefumSthura, Anjengo, 
Pafavar, ThangaA^efy, ESyankulara, Purakkad, Alleppey, 
K-aninr, Manacodam, Monambom and Mungalamartupulay 
being of the important ones. Of these, ho we v er , only 
Alleppey, Quilon, Trivandrum and Colachel are now impor- 
tant. Of the others two were the small British settlements 
of Anjengo and Thanga.^§efy, the ixojxi which, 
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along with the other revenues, were farmed out by the 
Sirkar, while four others had no separate ohowkeys or 
customs ©stablishments, 


For the proper management and control of these ports 
laws were passed from time to time. The first of its kind 
dealing with ports and port charges was 

iZl Ind STS: ^ 

this regulation authorised the levy of port 

dues on all sea-going vessels of 20 tons and upwards as well 

as on country craft employed in coastal trade, its provisions 

related mainly to the port of Alleppey. Further, the rates 

of port dues levied at the Alleppey port were found to be 

higher than those obtaining at the neighbouring port of 

Cochin. With a view, therefore, to reduce the rates to the 

level of those prevailing at Cochin, a fresh Regulation (I of 

1036) was passed, modifying the Regulation of the previous 

year. 

Each of the principal ports had a Master- Attendant 
or Conservator of its own. In 1054 M. E. (1878-79 A. D.) 
Government sanctioned a scheme for placing the three 
ports, Alleppey, Quilon and Colachel, under one controlling 
officer who was to receive reports of the arrival and depar- 
ture of vessels, to arrange for returns of shippings, to see to 
the proper enforcement of the Port Rules, and in short, to 
generally direct the work of the Master-Attendants. At the 
instance of the British Government and with a view to 
prevent collisions, the Sirkar undertook to put the law and 
practice here in line with those in British India. In addi- 
tion to the foreign ships which called at some of the 
Travancore ports there were also the vessels belonging to 
the subjects of the State, which plied between this coast 
and the Persian and Arabian coasts. In 1058 M. E. (1882- 
83 A. D.) a Regulation was enacted, amending Regulation I 
of 1036. The number of grace days for steamers was 
l^educed from 60 to 30. The receipts under port dues 



At the time of the Interportal Convention it was in 
contemplation to improve the Travancore ports, the possi- 
_ , , , ^ bilities of which had been recognised by 

tion and the the British Government as well as by the 
Travancore Ports. Q-ovornment of His Highness the MahS" 

raja. It was held by a committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Travancore in 19')8 that the distance of anchorage 
was less at Quilon than at Cochin and that if the Nintakafa 
bar was improved ships could call for eight months, perhaps 
for all the 12 months in the year. They also pointed out 
that if the Tinnevelly-Quilon railway line was extended 
boats could straightaway unload into the trucks, which was 
not possible at Cochin. However, no definite policy of port 
improvement was pursued, though arrangements were made 
from time to time to give increased facilities for shipping 
at Alleppey and later on at Trivandrum. In 1912 began 
the negotiations between the British Government and the 
Government of Travancore regarding the Cochin Harbour 
Scheme. 

As a first step in the direction of improving the 
Travancore ports it was resolved to place Alleppey, the 
most important of the ports, under a European Port Officer 
with nautical experience. The Marine Section was separ- 
ated from the Excise Department and a new Marine Depart- 
ment was brought into existence. In addition to controlling 
the shipping and managing the pier, etc., at Alleppey, the 
Port Officer was empowered to direct and supervise the 


increased considerably, thus showing that the trade was 
profitable notwithstanding the enhanced payments. The 
port dues were reduced from one anna to nine pies as a 
result of Regulation I of 1036. To enable the coasting 
steamers to call at the Travancore ports without loss of 
time, they were granted port clearances before arrival and 
production of their papers. The ports at Mapacodum, and 
fejEkkamangalam were closed in 1C66 M. E. (1890-91 A. D.). 
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work of the ports at Trivandrum, Quilon, Colaohel and 
Srlmuiapufam. 

The system of storm signals was introduced in all 
the main ports of Travancore in 1093 M. E. (1917-18 A. D.) 
on the model of those in use at the British Indian Ports. 
The Porte of Trivandrum, Quilon and Colachel were kept 
informed of the approach of bad weather from the chief port 
of Alleppey. Towards the close of the year Government 
sanctioned pertain concessions in regard to the grant of 
timber and land for promoting and encouraging ship-build- 
ing industry in the State. 

Since most of the existing laws and regulations 
regarding port dues related to the port of Alleppey, the 
necessity was keenly felt towards the close of 1093 to 
introduce the Travancore Ports Bill with the result that a 
comprehensive Regulation, I of 1094, was passed superseding 
all previous enactments on the subject, and port dues began 
to be levied at the ports of Quilon, Trivandrum, and Colachel. 
An emergency Regulation, VII of 1094, was also enacted to 
provide for the registry of ships built in Travancore, Under 
this Regulation a new vessel, “Lakshmi PSsha,” of 170 tons, 
built by Messrs. Darragh Smaii & Go., Ltd., was registered 
and launched in the month of April 1911. It was the first 
ship built, owned and registered in Travancore to ply under 
the Travancore flag. The Regulation was superseded by 
Begulation II of 1095, called the ‘Registration of ships 
Regulation’. The latter provided the registry of ships 
built in Travancore and came into force on the 13th 
September 1917. 

^ a good rising tide to the mari- 

time trade of Travancore and this is clearly borne out 
„ ] • f Oy the rise in ^t^^ income of the Marine 

department since 1094 M. E. With the 
extension of the railway to Quilon and 
Ernsfculam there has been a considerable increase of traffic 
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in the waterways of the State. The executive orders and 
rules which existed in 1096 M. E. (1920-21) for regulating 
water traffic were found to be inadequate to sufficiently 
guarantee the safety and convenience of the passengers or 
the security of the goods carried. Further, the passing of 
the Steam Boilers and Prime Rovers Regulation III of 1082, 
and the plying of steam boats along some of the bigger 
canals and backwaters, coupled with the need for providing 
facilities for steam navigation along less favourably situa- 
ted lines, such as the one connecting Quilon and Trivandrurp, 
necessitated a revision of the system with legislative sanc- 
tion. Accordingly, a Regulation to provide for the establish- 
ment of public canals and public ferries in Travancore, the 
management thereof and the regulation of traffic therein 
was passed as Regulation VI of 1096. The testing of the 
fitness of steam and motor vessels navigating the land- 
waterways thus came under the purview of the Marine 
Department. Revised pier rules and schedules of boat hire 
for the ports of the State were sanctioned in 1922. 

To provide for the disposal of wrecks and compensa- 
tion for the salvage of wrecks an enactment known as the 
Travancore Wrecks Regulation was passed in 1108 M. E. 
(1932-33). In the same year were appointed public 
notaries at the respective ports, with power to exercise 
the duties of a Rotary Public in respect of marine 
matters only. 

Thus, besides attending to the working of the five 
regulations already mentioned, the department also controls 
“the shipping operations within the port limits, attends to 
the maintenance of Alleppey Pier and the light houses at 
the ports and advises Government in marine matters 
generally.” 

A brief account of the development of the different 
ports is given below 

Alleppey is the principal sea-port of Travancore.^ It 
is situated in Lat. 9^ 30' and Long. 76° 19' 40" E. (Light 




difiScuit for cargo b to fetch steaniors aiiohGred^^& the 
roads. Oceasionally a return set to the northward is ex- 
perienced, but it is usually very feeble and occurs only 
during the months of October to February inclusive. The 
southerly set during this period is also feeble. During 
March and April the sea breeze blows strongly in the after- 
noon, and consequently steamers loading should anchor well 
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Steamers with cargo to discharge anchor close to and to the 
south w^ard of steamers taking in cargo so that empty cargo 
boats from the latter may be able to take them. ITon-coast” 
ing steamers are usually taking in cargo. During strong 
winds a careful look out is generally kept on cargo boats 
leaving the shore, so that in case they are not able to fetch 
a steamer, the latter may be made to shift its berth further 
southward. The anchorage has recently been surveyed by 
H. M. 1. S. “Plinurus” of the Survey Department of the 
Government of India. 

Shipping operations can be carried on throughout the 
year, as during the south-west monsoon shelter is usually 
afforded by the mud-bank. A wooden pier was constructed 
in the beginning. This having been damaged by a storm 
was repaired in 1051 M. E. (1875-76 A. D.). The pier having 
again been destroyed by a cyclone in 1054 M. E. (1878-79 
A. D.), an iron screw pile pier was built in 1056 M. E. at an 


estimated cost of Rs. 59,000. Owing to the recession of the 
sea in 1068 M. E, (1892-93 A. D.) it became necessary to 
repair and extend the old pier further. The work was com- 
pleted in one year, when two cranes and a turn table were 
added to it. A further recession of the sea later on neces- 
sitated the construction of a new pier at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 2 lakhs. A light tram way service was provided to 
facilitate the transport of goods from the port. 

In 1099 M. E. at the instance of the Principal Port 
Officer, the pier was provided with two steam derricks for 
the landing of cargo and the standards and derricks neces- 
sary for the steam winches and the boiler were also fitted 
up. The two sections of the tramway lines of bridge-walls 
on the pier were removed and replaced by a flauge rails. In 
1103 M. E. (1927-28 A. D.) the seaward end of the Com- 
mercial Canal was enlarged and improved facilities for 
shipping and landing cargo were provided in the new boat 
basin. A new customs godown was constructed. The 
extension of the pier and certain other facilities sanctione^il 
26 
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by Government served to maintain the trade of the port 
uninterrupted. 

The Landing and Shipping Fees Committee consisting 

of: officials and nolofflcials was constituted in 1110 M. E. 

{1034-35 A.D.) to assist Government in providing better con- 
veniences for the import and export trade at the port. The 
establishment of a weather fore-castingstationwassano- 
tioried in the next year. It is proposed to provide a tug 
capable of towing 3 or 4 cargo lighters in order to expedite 

the working of cargo boats at the port. 

1 The accretion of sand alongside the pier year after 
year, threatened to render the pier unserviceable for working 
cargo. The accretion, however, did not increase during the 
last two years and Government have purchased a Grab 
Predger to dredge the sand, accreted and to safeguard the 

port against the menace of aperetion in the future. 

. Orgamsation and Pmciice :— The port is under ^ 
charge of the Principal Port Officer the Marino Depart- 
ment of Travanoore. The procedure for the entry and 
clearance of vessels is the same as for ports in British India. 

3Iethod$ for handling cargo i — -There are about 50 cargo 
boats having an average capacity of 20 Reg. tons each. 
These boats convey cargo to and from ships and pier and 
are discharged and loaded by steam and hand cianes. A 
boat basin for affording shelter to these cargo boats is under 
construction. Approximately 800 tons of cargo can be 
worked from^^^^^^^^t^^ Pier during day and about 1,300 tons 
during day and night. 

There is a flag signal station at the beach. Vessels 
can communicate between the hours of 6 A.M. and 6 P«M. 
(sumrise and sun-set). 

The opening of the Railway is under consideration. 
Alieppey is in direct and easy communication with the 
principal towns of British India. 

Cha' ges ‘. —There is no charge against ships other 
than port dues, which is 9 pies per ton Reg, 



one anna per candy. • • • ' " 

Godown rent:—Fvee for the 1st week and then anhS. 
one per week per ton of 40 o. ft. 

Wages: — Annas 12 to Re. 9 per day (Stevedore). ' - 
Wharf coolies wages: — From annas 8 to Re. 1 per da^. 
Provisions: — Ordinary. Obtainable and cheap. ^ \ 
— Steamers to and from Europe, 
America, China and other eastern ports, also Australia, 
call at the port in addition to the usual coasting steamers. 
The port has canal and backwater communications with the 
surrounding country and coast from Calicut on the North 
to Trivandrum on the South, and also good roads for motor 
transport throughout the State. ' ■ '/ 

Principal Imports:— Uice, paddy^ piece goods, ma- 
chinery, hardv/are, oilman stores, cement, metals, European 
manufactured goods, Jaffna tobacco, salt etc. * • ■ 

Principal Exports: — Coir yarn, mats and matting, coir 
fibre, coir rope, tea, coconut oil, rubber, pepper, copra, oil- 
cake, ginger, prawns, etc. . , : 
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Government, made an accurate survey of the port and 
sabmitted a chart. In order to provide accurate information 
regarding safe anchorage for steamers at this port, a fresh 
survey of the roadstead was conducted at a cost of Rs. 0*28 
of a lakh by H. M. L S. “Investigator’’ of the Government 
of India Marine Survey Department in the year 1108 M. E, 
(1932-33 A-, D.) and the soundings were recorded. A hydro- 
graphic survey of the Nintakaia anchorage was carried 
out in the same year and soundings obtained in connection 
with a proposal to land the electric plant and other materials 
for the Pallivssal Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

Eat. 1“ 29* N. and Long. 76^ 591 E. The port is at 
Vaiiyathura about two miles from the town. It is an open 
roadstead with deep water close to the shore. Steamers 
generally anchor 4/10 of a mile off shore 
Trivandrum. ^ ^ baafing from the pier. The 

five fathoms depth line is about 300 feet off the end of 
the pier, but steamers anchor in 121 fathoms which is 
4/10 of a mile off shore as stated. It is a port of call for 
coasting as well as foreign steamers and the aggregate 
tonnage of vessels calling at the port averages about 
3, 00, 000. y 

The pier for the landing and shipping of cargo is 
750 feet in length and is fitted with two steam cranes. 
There is a large godown accommodation. There are three 
open godowns for the storage of cargo, measuring each 
80 ft. by 40 ft., and one closed godown. More godowns are to 
be shortly erected. A red light which is exhibited from 
the end of the pier during the shipping season is visible for 
five miles in clear weather. 

Lat. 8^ 10* N. and Long. 77° 14* E. This is a very 
ancient sea-port. It is the southernmost port for steamers 
to call in the State. There is a group of 
Colaehel. outlying rocks in front of the town, which 

forms a partial break-water under the shelter of which 



landing and shipping operations are carried on. Coasting 
steamers generally, and foreign steamers occasionally, 
call at this port and anchor 4/10 of a mile off shore with 
the port pillar (black and white) bearing north and the pul- 
un-ni rock bearing w-est. A red light is exhibited from the 
base of the flag-staff on a mount situated to the west of 
the town. It is visible for five miles in clear weather. An 
additional anchorage light is exhibited from the black and 
white pillar. European steamers call to load monazite, 
ilmenite, zircon, palmyra fibre, etc. The aggregate tonnage 
of vessels calling at the port averages about 1,50,000. 

Lat. 8« 5' N. and Long 77^ 36' E, It is the southern- 
most point of India and is a famous place of pilgrimage. It 
* is mentioned in many old literary works 

Cape Comorin jg •referred to by several travellers. 

A small bay near Cape Comorin was found to be deep 
enough for steamers and it was proposed in 1079 M. B. to 
make it a port under the name of Srlmnlapufam. A 
temporary flag-staff and a light as well as a signaller 
with the necessary flags and telescopes were sanction- 
ed for the use of the port. This port is visited occasion- 
Ktt TTeuce the establishment of 


Kolifhottam and 
Kovalam * 


The jetty in front of Munambam ohowkey and 5U 
yards of the river bank on either side of it has been declared 
_ , a port for the landing of salt on behalf 

Munambam Government and for the shipment of 

empty gunnies used in the import of salt. 


Lat. 8"^ 7J' N. and Long. 77° 18' E. The foreshore 
in front of the factories of the Travancore Minerals Co., 
Muttam, and of Messrs. Hopkin and 
Kadiyapattanam (Travail core) Ltd., Colachel, has 

been declared a port for shipment of nionazite, ilmenite 
and zircon sand (to Colachel port only). 


Lat. 8° 5' N. and Long. 77° 32' E. To facilitate 
the shipment of salt from the salt factories and for the 
M kk d‘ landing and shipment of empty bags inten- 

^ ^ ded for, or used in the transport of salt, the 

sea-shore south of the Manakkudi lake and between the 
east Manakkudi and west Manakkudi Roman Catholic 
churches, has been declared a port. 


Lat. 8° c4' N. and Long. 76° 38^ E. Originally there 
was a fort built on a head-land of laterite jutting into the 
mu 1 sea, portions of the old wall of which are 

'Thauka.sen as also the ruins of an oW 

Portuguese town. The Thanka^&§fi reef, a bank of hard 
ground, extends li miles to the south-west and 3 miles 
to the west of the Quilon point and six miles along the 
coast to the northwards The bank should not he approaGhed 
under 13 fathoms water by day, or 17 fathoms at night. Off 
Quilon point, there are 20 fathoms at 5 miles off shore; but 
further to the north, that depth will be found farther from 
the coast. A lighthouse has been constructed here for 
the guidance of mariners. It is under the control of the 
Government of India. 



Year 

Steamers. 

Country 

crafts 

Total No. 
of vessels 
called 

1 

Tonnage 

Receipts 

Rs. 

Expendi- 

ture 

Bs. 


Wl— 

... 

554 

3,96,642 

30,768 

26,769 


1090 63 

281 

343 

2,17,043 

13,416 

10,228 


1100 276 

177 

453 

6,61,812 

40,844 

27,862 


1110 594 

227 

821 

15,96,944 

80,722 

31,194 

• 

1111 656 

141 

797' 

17,10,318 

53,433 

20,343 


1112 227 

222 

449 

15,15,560 

46,267 

28,561 


An extract from West Coast of India Pilot, contain- 
ing additional information regarding some of these ports 
is given as Appendix. 

' i 

' 

•! 
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Colachel , . , , i i • 

pauri, 250 feet high, has several off-lying 

rocks above and below water extending about 3| cables 

from the shore. The best landmarks are Aimipaiiri hill 

and the flag-staff and church in the town. 

Kur-sai-kul, a rock 12 feet high, is surmounted by a 
small white shrine carrying a patriarchal cross, which adds 
about 4 feet to the height of the rock- 

Pul-un-ni, 6 feet high, is the south-eastern of the 
outlying rocks off Colachel; it has 6 to 7 fathoms close-to 
on its north, east and south sides. 

Patna rock, with 1| fathoms, lies west-north-west one 
cable from Pul-un-ni, 

Buoy . — A red buoy is moored, in the fine season only, 
a short distance southward of Patna rock. 

Constance rock, with 1 J fathoms, lies north-westward 
2i cables from Pul-un-ni. 

Anchorage may be obtEiined in 11 or 12 fathoms 
water, one mile off Colachel, with Aunipauri hill bearing 
13® true, and the lighthouse on Muttam point 115® true, and 
in 8 fathoms, with the flag-staff bearing 326® true, 6 cables. 
In shore of this latter anchorage the 5 fathoms line is about 
cables from the beach. 

Tif^e—The tide at Colachel rises about 2|- feet. 

The coast is sandy, with coconut and other palms, 
and the buildings visible near it are St, Antony’s Roman 
Catholic church with shrine and flag- staff 
(hidden on certain bearings by palms) a 
thatched godown with several gables, a small Government 

# edition. 
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port office, a whitewashed building with 
and Pondera church, about miles to the 


great elevation; Cuohy Mulla (Agastj-amalai), the highest 
peak, 6125 feet high, is distant 21 miles east-north-eastward 
from Pondera. 

Between this range and the coast there are lower hills, 
one of which. Naimum hill, is a regular sloniner round mount. 


State of Travancore, is situated north-north-westward 40 
miles from Quilon. Mudbank Trade is carried on all the 
year roun 

softness of the mudbank off it, which (in calm weather 
the bank is not perceptible) is so stirred up by the swell as 
to break the force of the waves and cause a large extent of 
smooth water, on the outer part of which vessels anchor. 
The mud is dark green, fine, and oily to touch. The smooth- 
ness is probably caused by the oil which the mud has been 


V^hapurams and in 1905 again off Alleppi» in 1919 it waa 








The Alleppi bank is subject to the so called mud 
volcanoes, which bubble up, bringing dead fish, roots, and 
ti?unks of trees to the surface. 

“It has been stated that the cause of this mudbank 
is the greater elevation (about 4 feet) of water level in the 
vast backwater over that of the sea; thus the hydraulic 
pressure forces out mud and vegetable matter through the 
several outlets (in the south-west monsoon) forming mud- 
banks along the beaches and in the shallow water along the 
shore. Evidence, it is said, has been found of a subterfa- 
neous communication through mud between the backwater 
and the sea. This may account for the accession of mud, 
but doubtless the monsoon swell keeps this a cGumulation of 
mud so stirred up as to deaden its otivity and produce the 
remarkably smooth water in certain places, the ppsitions of 

which are dependent on this mudbank’’, (India iDirectoryj 



jBeacows:— The boundaries of the port are marked by 
a square tower, 25 feet high, standing about 314® true, 
cables from the lighthouse, and a square tower, 20 feet high, 
situated 8^ cables, 169 ® true, from the nor them boundary 
tower.''., 

the north-east monsoon vessels of 
suitable draught may anchor off Alleppi in 3 or 4 fathoms, 
with the lighthouse bearing about 77® true, and distant 2 
miles; but, as the mudbank shifts frequently, the depths 
given on the chart are not reliable, so that the greatest 
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true, but the anchorage depends upon the position of the 
mudbank, which cannot b© properly determined until after 
the burst of the monsoon. 

Note:— The best anchorage is always officially notified 
and notices are issued or signalled lo all steamers onarrivaL 
When the anchorage is at any great distance from 
Alleppi, a temporary flagstaff is erected for signalling pur- 
poses and to mark the landing place. 

Supplies:— ¥veeh water may be procured from a well 
at the beach. Fish of the best description is plentiful, and 
other supplies are abundant. 

Winds . — Severe gales are liable to occur on this 
coast in April, May and June, also in October and November; 
a careful attention to the barometer will give sufficient 
warning of the approach of these storms to enable vessels 
to seek shelter at Narakal, or off Alleppi mudbank. 

The south-west monsoon sets in at Alleppi generally 
in the beginning of June from the north-west, and blows 
with violence, attended with thunder, lightning, and rain; 
the general direction of the wind during the southwest mon- 
soon at this place is from W.N.W. to N.W. 

In July 1925, a Four-Party Agreement was entered 
into between the Government of India, the Government of 
Madras and the Governments of Travancore 

TbeCoohia Ooohin, for the development of the 

ar our.* Qochin Harbour- The scheme was divided 
Into four stages. The first stage included works connected 
with the investigation and protection of the foreshore. 
The second stage related to the work done in connection 

with the experiment in cutting the bar. The third stage 
included all works subsequent to the first and second stages 
extending to the point at which it became the regular 
practice for ocean-going steamers to enter the bar and 
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disoliarg© at miooring inside the backwater;' and the fourth 
stage includes all other works that may be found necessary 
for the conversion of the harbour into a really important 
port. The expenditure relating to the first stage was, in the 
first instance, met by the Government of Madras. The 
second stage was completed at a cost of about Rs. 8*96 
lakhs towards which the Government of Madras and the 
Cochin and Travancore States each contributed Rs. 3 lakhs. 
The third stage was financed by the Harbour Authorities. 
The q^QBtion of undertaking the fourth-stage works con- 



the bar and discharging at moorings inside the backwaters 
was established and the tripartite division of the customs 
revenue collected at the port of Cochin should take effect, 
a conference was held on this subject at Simla in May 1932 
under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble the Commerce 
Member to the Govenment of India. Sir ( I P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar represented the Government of Travancore at this 
conference. As a result of this conference, the Government 
of India declared that, prior to April 1931, it had become the 
regular practice for ocean-going steamers to enter the bar 
and discharge at moorings inside the backwaters and that, 
therefore, the sharing of customs revenue realised at the 
harbour should take effect from the 1st April 1931. 

In October 1932, a conference of the representatives 
of the Governments of Madras, Travancore and Cochin, was 
held at Madras under the chairmanship of the Hon'ble the 
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questions relating to the' finarioing of the fourth-^stage works 
Gonneoted with the development of the harbour. Travancore 
agreed to contribute a third share of the expenditure to be 
incurred for the prosecution of the works. A similar con- 
ference was held in June 1933 at Ootacamund in connection 
with the prosecution of the works. The Dewan represented 
this Government at both the conferences. Since then the 
Government of India convened a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of all the four parties to the agreement at Simla 
in June 1934 under the chairmanship of the Hoii’ble the 
Commerce Member to discuss matters relating to the fourth- 
stage development of the harbour. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar represented the Travancore Government at this con- 
ference. There was mutual exchange of views on the issues 
outstanding settlement but no decisions were arrived at. 
The conference adjourned for further consideration of the 
whole question. A further conference between representa- 
tives of the Government of India and of the Governments of 
Madras, Cochin and Travancore was held in November 1934 
for continuing the discussion relating to the further prose- 
cution of the fourth-stage works. The Dewan with Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar represented this , Government at the 
conference. Certain proposals regarding the port adminis- 
tration and the exercise of jurisdiction within the harbour 
area were considered but no definite decision thereon was 
arrived at. In regard to the distribution of customs revenue 
at the port, the following revised terms were ^provisionally 
accepted. • 

(a) In respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue does not exceed Rs. 49J lakhs, the- Governments of 
Cochin and Travancore and the Government of India will 
each receive one-third share. 

(b) In respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue exceeds Rs. 49-| lakhs but does not exceed Rs. 63 
}akhSj the Travancore Governipent TyilJ receive Rs.l6l lakhsj 



In November 1935, another conference of all the four 
parties was convened at New Delhi under the chairmanship 
of the Hon’ble the Commerce Member of 
Conference in 1935. Q-oyeroment of India to discuss and 

settle the outstanding questions. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
represented this Government at the Conference on 
the last two days of its sitting. Among the agreements 
reached at the conference was that the Cochin Government 
should purchase the rights of the Madras Government in the 
harbour by accepting the liability to contribute two-thirds 
share of the expenditure required for the fourth stage works 
the reniaining one-third being contributed by Travancore. 
It was also agreed that the Government of India should 
lare the port as a major port from the date of the com- 
ent of the fourth stage works and that the bases of 
the harbour admimstration in future should be a Port Trust 
t passed by the Central Indian Legislature and an identi- 
cal Act mutatis mutandis passed by the Government of 
Cochin. The Port Trust is to consist of eleven members in 
which Travancore will have equal representation with the 
Government of Cochin and the Government of India. As 
regards the sharing of the customs revenue, the formula put 
forward in the conference in November 1934 was accepted 
by all the parties. The draft of an agreement embodying 
the above conclusions and the revised arrangements was 
pending final approval and formal acceptance when the year 


the Cochin Government will receive one-third of the net 
customs revenue, and the Government of India will receive 
the remainder. 

(c) In respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue exceeds Rs, 63 lakhs, the Travancore Government 
will receive Rs. 16j lakhs plus six per cent, of the excess 
over Rs. 63 lakhs, the Cochin Government will receive Rs» 
21 lakhs plus ten per cent, of the excess over Rs. 63 lakhs, 
and the Government of India will receive the remainder. 
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closed. Negotiations were also proceeding on some matters 
still outstanding settlement. Pursuant to the undertaking 
given by the Government of India, a Cochin Port Act has 
been passed by the Central Indian Legislature and the said 
Act came into force from the 1st August 1936. 

While in New Delhi Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Aiyar also 
discussed with the Government of India the question of 
excluding from the. common pool the revenue realised by 
Travancore on import of foreign tobacco in the State (inclu- 
ding Jaffna tobacco). This Government had protested 
against the duty on Jaffna tobacco being pooled for division 
among the parties on the ground that the agreement of 1925 
did not contemplate such appropriation. As a result of the 
negotiations on the subject, the Government of India revised 
their original decision and upheld the view that the agree- 
ment of 1925 had not concemplated the inclusion for tripar- 
tite division of the duty levied on import of tobacco and 
that consequently the amount surrendered by the State 
under this item should be refunded. 

The following statement gives the receipts from the 
Gochin Harbour. 


Year. 


Amounts. 
Rs. 12,71,721 
„ 9,09,100 

„ 11,38,954 
„ 13,15,161 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MEDICAL. 




The western system of medical treatment was intrO” 
duced in the State during the reign of Rarii Ganri Lakshmi 
Bayi. The advantages of this method of 
Allopathy. treatment were at first confined to the 
members of the royal family and the officers of the govern- 
ment. With a view to protect her subjects from out-breaks 
of small-pox which was frequent in those days, Her High- 
ness sanctioned the establishment of a small vaccination 
section in 988 M. E. As the people showed signs of alarm, 
the members of the royal house got themselves vaccinated 
first. Rapii Psrvathi Bsyi established a charity dispensary 
at Thykad, where conviots in the jails were among the first 
to be treated. In 994 M. E. two small dispensaries were 
opened, one in the Palace and the other within the premises 
of the H§iyar Brigade barracks. A free dispensary was 
opened at Quilon under the supervision of the military 
medical officer there. In 1012 M. E., ’ Swathi ThifunSl 
MahS-raja established a charity lying-in hospital at Thyk§;d, 
His successor, Uthram Thifunal Maharaja, took a special 
interest in the western medical sciences, studied the subject 
and found pleasure in treating cases in the dispensary 
attached to the PalaGe. His Highness also trained some of 
his servants so as to be helpful to him in the treatment of 
diseases. The dispensary thus started by His Highness 
continued to work under the name of “Elaya 6<aja’s Dis- 
pensary” until the Port Dispensary was established. Seven 
hospitals were opened in different parts of the State before 
His Highness’s death in 1036 M. E. (1860 A. D.). 

The medical department thus started made rapid 
advance during the early years of the illustrious teign 


Public Health is treiat^ as a separato Chapiter in Vol. IV. 



of lyilyam Thimnal Mahafsja. On tlie Isfc Kaiini 1040 M,E, 
(1864"65) His Highness laid the foundation stone of the 
Civil Hospital, which has since . developed itself into 
the present General Hospital. In the same year the 
Palace Medical Officer was put in charge of the Medical 
Department and his salary was transferred to the Huziir 
Treasury. The Civil Hospital was under the direct super- 
vision and control of the Durbar Physician. The vaccination 
section was reorganised as a separate division of the 
Medical Department. Hospitals were established at Alleppey 
and Xottayhm in 1042 M. E. (1866-67). In those days only 
very poor people afflicted with incurable diseases came in 
as in-patients. Haturally, the death-rate among the 
in-patients was high, and this aggravated the popular dislike 
for the western system of medical help. With a view to 


also started, A medical class was organised in 1045 M,» E. 
with a view to train people for the staffing of the moffussil 
hospitals. In 1046 M, E. (1870-71) a new hospital was con- 
structed in Quilon with accommodation for in-patients. 
Two Pulaya youths were trained to carry on 
among the Pulayas. From 1875 to 1877 the , 
Surgeon General of Madras supervised the working of 
the hospitals in the State, but as the arrangement did 
work satisfactorily, the supervision was transferred to 
the Durbar Physician. A proclamation of 1055 M. E. 
(1879-80) made vaccination compulsory on all govern- 
ment servants,. pupils in schools, vakils, persons seeking 
medical help from the hospitals, inmates of jails 
persons depending on state charities. 

&i Vi^akhom Thifunal Mahafaja introduced many 

salutary changes in the Medical Department. At the end of 
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class was revived, it had to be closed again in 107? M. E., 
but tan scholarships of the . value of Rs. 20 each were 


ituniiifsii 


colleges at Madras, Tanjore, etc. In 1075 M. E. (1899»19u0) 
the Victoria Hospital at Quilon was separated from the 
local district hospitaL In 1076 M. E. two young men were 
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Hospital wa,s established. In 1082 M.E. (19=" 6-0’*') eight 
new European nurses, (Sisters of the Holy Cross) were 
entertained in the department. In 1085 M. E. a scholarship 
was awarded to . a lady for medical study in Europe. 
Towards the close of 1086 M. E, (1911) the Durbar sanctioned 
a revision of the strength and staff of the department in the 
superior and inferior grades. A class consisting of six 
students, for a year’s course of training as female com« 
pounders, was opened and St. John’s Ambulance Association 
classes for training in First Aid to the injured were started 
at NSgercSil, Trivandrum, Quilon, Alieppey and KOttayam 
during the year 1087 M. E. (L9iM2). InlO 9M. E. the 
X-ray and the Dental Sections were opened in the General 
Hospital, An Ambulance Class was started at HaiipSd 
in 1091 M. E. (1915-16). In 1092 M. E. the Hospital for 
Women was removed to the new building constructed at 
Thykad. In 1095 M.E. two officers were deputed to England 
to specialise in diseases of the eye and the year, 

A Bacteriologist was appointed during the year 1095 
M.E. (1919-20), who started work the next year after receiv- 
ing training at Kasauii and the Madras Medical College, 
A research laboratory was opened with a Special Officer to 
investigate the diseases peculiar to Travancore. The special 
Investigation Officer appointed in 1097 M. E. studied aiid 
classified the mosquitoes found in the various parts of 
Trivandrum town as also the extent of infection due to 
filaria producing elephantiasis and allied diseases. 

He also conducted investigations on the hook-w^orm 
disease in Trivandrum town. During the next year he 
conducted investigations in chronic , bowell complaints in 
the Central Prison, Trivandrum, in Malaria at PadmanSbha- 
puram and its neighbourhood and in the Per iyar Valley, and 
in elephantiasis in Sherthala. Anti-rabic treatment was 
undertaken by the Bacteriologist in 1699 M.E, (1923-24). 
The work in the Bacteriological and Pathological Laboratory 
during 193i-35 was chiefly confined tp bacteriological and. 



of stock and auto-vaccines and solutions of drugs for treat- 
ment of human cases* 

From the 29tii Vrischigam 1101 M, E. (1926) tlie office 
of the Durbar Physician was held in abeyance and the 
department was placed, as an experimental measure, imder 


been to see that proper medical aid was placed within the 
reach of all classes of people* Accordingly, free medical 
service and a free supply of medicines are placed at the 
public disposal in all medical institutions maintamed by 

f' 
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work by bouse to house visiting and by giving advice to 
expectant mothers and tending new-born children. 

Efficient nursing had been introduced in the State 
hospitals by the employment of eight European Eoman 
Catholic Sisters of the Holy Cross. The 
good work done by these sisters resulted in 
the gradual increase in their numerical strength. A. t the 
end of the year 19£7 there were 24 European Sisters working 
in five of the State hospitals. With a view to meet the 
increasing demand for nurses, classes for training them 
were opened in the Women and Children’s Hospital, Tri- 
vandrum. - A number of pupil nurses were trained in this 
hospital They are all now employed in the several hospitals 
of the State. A scheme is now under consideration of 
Government for the improvement of the indigenous nursing 
system, , 

In view of the large increase in the number of lepers 
in central Travancore, the need for the adoption of effeotiv© 
measures to detect early oases and register suitable treat- 
ment was keenly felt. Injection treatment was accord ingly 
introduced in three centres in Central Travancore, viz., 
KSyankulam, Kafunagapally and Chavara, 

The question of opening a Sanatorium for tuberculosis 
also engaged the attention of the Government. The investi- 

Radiological Institute gation made during the year by Dr. 
and Tuberculosis Kendrick of the Rockefeller Foundation 
Hospital. disclosed the extensive range this disease 
had affected and the urgent need for an intensive 
campaign to eradicate it. The medical officers of ail in- 
stitutions were accordingly directed to give hookworm 
treatment in all suspected cases. The department also 
realised the necessity to educate the people in preventive 
methods, and the work was entrusted to the Public Health 
Departnaent* 
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Provision was made for suitable dispensary treatment 
for tuberculosis being given in Nsgercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon, 
Alioppey and Kottayaim The Government of India have 
approved of the suggestion of the Travancore Government 
for the utilisation of the reLurnable portion of His Majesty 
the King Emperor’s Silver Jubilee fund for the establish- 
ment of a Radium and Radiological Institute at the General 
Hospital, Trivandrum, and for the construction of a Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, at NSgercoil. Plans and estimates are 
being prepared for a Tuberculosis Hospital at Kagercoil. 
A Radiological Block will be put up on modern lines soon, 
^ In 1104 M. E. (i9^8“29) the Indian Council of the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association sent Dr. Santra 
and four medical men to Travancore to conduct a leprosy 
survey and open treatment centres. As a result of the 
survey it was found tii at the disease was more prevalent 
in the coastal regions. Injection treatment for lepers was 
given in Chavara, Karunagapally and Kayankulam» 

The following accounts of the Leper Colony, Is urana^ 
and the Hospital for Mental Diseases, Trivandrum, have 
been furnished by the Surgeon General of the State*. — 

The Hospital for over 

50 years. It became necessary to enlarge the institution 
on more modern lines, and as it was 
Leper Colony, thought inadvisable to have such an 

Nuranad. • x* •i.i • Sli -ji • 

institution within the rapidly growing 

capital of the State, it was proposed to remove it to 

some place in Central Travancore. Rtiranad was chosen 

as the site for the Leper Colony and in August 1934 

the patients were moved to temporary sheds in the new 


The construction of permanent buildings for the 
colony on an area, about 140 acres in extent, wms soon 
started and the work has been nearly completed at a cost 
of about 3|- lakhs of rupees. 





The Colony consists of forty general wards of 12 beds 
each, 30 for males and 10 for females. Two observation 
wards where those patients who, as a result of treatment, 
become symptom-free will be accommodated away from 
the rest and be observed for a sufficient time before being 
finally discharged as cured, form a necessary addition not 
found in many other colonies. There is a jail ward with 
10 rooms for criminal lepers. The wards mentioned above 
altogether provide for more than 500 beds. 

The medical administration block is the most impor- 
tant building in the Colony. Consultations, injection, 
operations, laboratory work, and dispensing of medicines 
will be done there. To accommodate patients who are 
badly ill and require constant attention, there is a hospital 
block of 36 beds near the above building. 

Places for religious worship are provided separately 
for Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian patients. A spacious 
Assembly Hall houses the children’s school and the 
reading room and library, and, whenever needed, this hall 
will be used to hold meetings, dramas and other entertain- 
ments. A weaving shed for making mundus and jamkals 
for the use of the inmates and a dhoby-khana will provide 
work for a number of patients. Other buildings on the 
patients’ side of the Colony are a small shop which will 
be run by the patients, a fuel store and a distribution shed 
where daily provisions will be distributed. 

In the “healthy area’’ of the Colony are quarters 
for the medical officers, nursing sisters and other staff, the 
office electric power house, water supply tank, pump house 
and provision contractor’s store. The Colony is electrically 
lighted and supplied with filtered pips water. 

Sanitary arrangements include ii umber of water 
closets with flushing arrangements and with a septic tank 
for each. There are two incinerators for the disposal of 
used dressings and other refuse. Dead bodies of lepers are 
burnt and a cremation shed with tail chimneys - the ^ 
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proper disposal of corpses and prevention of nuisance from 
eifiiivia. 

To divert their minds from brooding over their 
dis 0 as 8 j to keep up their spirits, and to give them the 
necessary physical exercise, the patients are made to engage 
themselves in various occupations and pastimes. Besides 
weaving and washing clothes, the patients are to cook 
their own food and to engage themselves in vegetable gar- 
dening, shoe-making and so on. There are two schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls, under leper teachers. 
There is a reading room where most of the Malayalam 
newspapers are available (gratefully received from the res- 
pective editors) and a library. The patients are encouraged 
to make full use of these. 

Among out-door games are foot-ball and volley ball 
males. Women also play volley ball but especially 
enjoy^community singing, KSlattam and other dances. The 
patients have already enacted two dramas with creditable 
ikilL The men are preparing another drama and the women 
a farce. Such activities occupy and entertain them for 
weeks together. 

There has been a daily average strength of 293 indoor 
patients'::'during';the 'year. . 

A olihic for the treatment of out-dobr leprosy cases 
was started three years ago. It has developed into an 
important part of the institution and has now 1,320 patients 
the rolii Of these an average of about 400 attend on 
treatmeht day. 

The routine anti-leprosy treatment given consists of 
suhcutaneous or intra-muscular injections of Hydnooreol 
and counter irritation by painting leprous patches with 
trichloracetic acid solution. Suitable cases are given 
intradermal injections of, Ethyl Estors of Hydnocarpus oil. 
The various septic conditions, and other complications 
incidental to leprosy as also other ordinary ailments receive 
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A total of 11,920 injections of Hydnocarpus deriva- 
tives have been given and 402 minor operations done on 
the lepers during the first year. Almost all patients 
improve with the injection, although it is a long slow job 
to completely eradicate the disease, especially in the case 
of in-door patients. These latter are most of them very 
advanced cases admitted with a view to their segregation 
and prevention of spread of disease among the healthy 
public. The out-door patients, on the other hand, are 
many of them earlier cases of leprosy. Thus, while 14 of 
the in-patients have been discharged cured during the year, 
97 of the out-door patients have been so discharged. Those 
come for examination once in a month or two. In 21 of 
them, however, this disease recurred and treatment had to 
be resumed. 

It cost Government Rs. 16,000 for the construction of 
the temporary buildings and Rs. 3,32,000 for the payment of 
Colony works including land acquisition charges. The aver- 
age cost of dieting one patient during the first year came to 
Rs. 41 and, taking all contingent charges together, the 
average cost of maintenance works up to Rs. 54 per mensem.^ 

As early as 1869 A. D., the want of separate accom- 
j modation for the treatment of insane patients was keenly 

p: felt and a building near the Civil Hospital, 

f Trivandrum, (now General Hospital) was 

purchased for the purpose. The same 
building is now used as the Mint. The building was fitted 
up to serve as a temporary Lunatic Asylum. A separate 
asylum was opened for the female lunatics between 1878 
and 1879. Between 1903 and 1904 the work of the commo- 
dious building at UlampSra, outside the limits of the capital, 
^ intended to be the Lunatic Asylum, was completed and the 

f lunatics were removed to the same. 

1 This does nob include the cost of medioioe and equipment of bedding and' 
clpthing, stationery and salary of staff except that of the contingent staff, 
24 ? ' 
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r -The same :Lunatic Asylum was changed into “The 
Hospital for Mental Diseases” during the year 1921. 
This change is significant since the idea of this insth 
tution as an, asylum for patients from the adverse re- 
actions of the world has been changed to that of a hospital 
for patients with recognisable disease fornis which can be 
treated successfully or whose conditions may be amelior- 
ated. They may be made to feel more at home in a world 
of their own with the adverse factors removed. This idea 
will evidently cause an unconscious influence on the public 
mind, since a brighter outlook on the fate of the mental 
patients is foreshadowed by the change in name. A feeling 
of helplessness is induced by the fatal view that the origin 
of mental diseases is dependent on the visitation of the 
gods on some unfortunate section of humanity, or on some 
icarma, ■ 

. • . At present the general outlook of the staff in treating 
mental patients has changed and sympathetic approach and 
systematic treatment have been introduced. The medical 
officer is assisted by a consultant staff consisting of a 
G-ynaecolGgist, an Ophthalmologist, ah E. ISF. T, Specialist 
and a Dentist. The establishment also contains a Matron, 
a Steward, a Instructor, a Compounder, a Head 

Warder and an Assistant Warder* 


The staff has special instructions to treat the 
patients with kindness and sympathy* 
They have instructions to tactfully coax 
them to do the work allotted to them* 


Music. A gramophone has been bought for the 
in the institution, ; ■ 

Books, etc., —newspapers and books are supplied 


•'n. i: 


1 
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Provision is also made for tlie teaching of gardening, 
weaving of towels, jamakals, grass-mats etc., and the manu- 
facture of coir ropes. The reports show that these oppor- 
tunities are being more and more appreciated as years go 
on. The inmates are showing interest in doing the allotted 
kind of work such as the levelling and repairing of play 
grounds. One of the patients has been able to conduct a 
drill class. A brief summary of the diseases for which 
patients were treated in the institution is given below : 


Name of disease llOi 

Affective reaction types , . . 58 

Schizophrenio reaction types .. . 72 

Paranoia and paranoid ^ 

reaction types ..*10 

Organic reaction types 5 

Toxic psychosis . , , 

Epilepsy etc. ... ... 3 

Psychoneurosis ... ... 3 

Mental defects ... 


Sex perversions 


Under observation 


Women 
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The premier medical institution in the State is the 
General Hospital, Trivandrum. Among the members of the 
staff are physicians and surgeons of acknowledged reput- 
ation. The number of patients is steadily increasing and 
the Government is spending large sums for the proper 
maintenance of the hospital and for its steady and ordered 
improvement. In 1114 M. E. lOjOlS operations were per- 
formed of which 2,458 were major, and 8,455 minor oper- 
ations. The percentage of mortality among operated cases 
was 0'7 percent. The X-ray and Electro-Therapeutic section, 
the Ear-Xose and Throat section and the Dental section 
are doing very good work. Radium treatment was started 
in 1114. Visitors from outside Travancore inoluding 
experts have highly commended the institution. Viceroys 
and governors have also added their meed of praise. 

The Ophthalmic Hospital, Trivandrum, is also giving a 
good account of itself. The number of patients treated 
there is increasing steadily. Surgical operations are being 
successfully i^erformed in increasing numbers. 

The Women and Children’s Hospital, Trivandrum, 
is also a very popular institution. Vaidyasasthrahidala 
Mrs. M. Poonen Lukkose who was in charge of the hospital 
for many years is a Travancorean educated in Great Britain. 
For several years the hospital has been under the charge of 
women doctors. Speaking of that hospital Lady Willingdon 
wrote in 1920 that it is ‘^qiiite the nicest (hospital) for women 
and children I have seen.” Lady Dorothy Irwin was enor- 
mously impressed with the excellent buildings, the happy 
looks of the patients and the great atmosphere of efficiency 
and kindness which pervaded the whole institution. Again 
in 4933, Lady Willingdon repeated her praises and oongratu- 
iated the officer in charge and the staff, the Swiss Sisterhood 
and the State of Tr avan core on the way in which the 
hospital was functioning. 

The Victoria Hospital, Quilon, is another institution 
for women and children. In the old days . women of 









Women and Children’s Hospital, Trivan- 
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respectable position considered it beneath their dignity to 
go to hospitals for confinement and treatment of diseases. 
But with the advent of women doctors with high quali- 
fications, w^omen show an increasing readiness to be treated 
in the hospitals as in-patients. Ti’avancore is th© first 
among the states and provinces in India to appoint a lady 
as surgeon-general, perhaps, the only one. 

There are several aided hospitals and dispensaries 
which are functioning with especial efficiency. Of these the 
L. M. S. Hospital at Neyyur and the Salvation Army 
Hospital, Put'heri, Hagercoil, are the foremost. The Neyysr 
hospital has for many years been maintaining reputation 
throughout Travancore and in other parts of South India, a 
reputation which is associated with the surgical skill of 
successive members of the staff. The Salvation Army 
Hospital also possesses great reputation and popularity. 
The private dispensaries which do not receive grant-in-aid 
are also increasing in different parts of the State. Practi- 
cally there are few villages which do not command reason- 
able access to an allopathic dispensary as well as an Ayur- 
vSdic Vaidyasala. . 

Travancore compares very favourably with any other 
State or province in the matter of medical treatment. 
Chemists and druggists’ shops are multiplying in all 
convenient places. The medical staff in Travancore is 
efficient, th© members being composed of graduates from 
Indian and European universities. The number of surgery 
cases is steadily increasing and the balance of success is 
favourable. 

The Travancore University not yet provided 

for a degree or for a diploma course in medicine. Some 
facility for admission, however, is given 
to Travancore students in the Medical 
College in Madras. Seats are being 
reserved annually in that institution for Travancore. stud- 
ents on a contribution of B. Rs» 1,000 per student per 


Madras Medical 
College 
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annum. The first batch of students was selected and sent 
to the college in July 1932. The practice once in vogue 
of granting stipends to students for their study in the 
medical colleges and schools is now discontinued. 

An attempt is being made to manufacture certain 
medicines in the State itself. Sometime back a factory was 
opened in the general medical stores for the preparation 
of certain tinctures. It has since been handed over to the 
Travancore Sugars and Chemicals Ltd, under the manage- 
ment of Parry & Co, 

The scheme for the entertainment of honorary 
house surgeons and physicians was tentatively tried in 
the General Hospital, Trivandrum, in the year 1110 M. E. 

with four such men. The scheme has since 
extended to some of the important 
hospitals in moffussil stations as w^ell, 
as it was found beneficial to the public in general. The 
appointment of the honorary medical officers has strength- 
ened the staff of the Department and afforded greater 
facilities to qualified young men and women to acquire 
experience in the practice of their profession* 

In 1111 M.E, (1935'1936 A. D.) a separate self-contained 
cadre was created for the specialists in the Medical De- 
partment, consisting of one surgeon, one deputy surgeon 
and seven assistant surgeons, and the posts of one surgeon, 
one deputy surgeon and six assistant surgeon^ in the 
general cadre were simultaneously abolished. The perman- 
ent professional staff of the Medical Department in 1114 
M. E. consisted of one surgeon-general, 5 surgeons, 17 
deputy surgeons, 45 assistant surgeons, 86 sub-assistant 
surgeons and 7 temporary sub-assistant surgeons. Gf the 
male medicai officers 19 had European qualifications and the 
rest possessed Indian university degrees or diplomas. There 
w©r© also 21 ladies, 4 with European qualifications, 1 with 
American degree, and 16 with Indian university degrees or 
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diplomas. The efficiency of the medical staff and the free 
treatment in hospitals and dispensaries attract large num- 
bers of people for treatment. Their number is constantly 
on the increase. The Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ments closely co-operate in giving timely medical aid and 
affording relief to the sufferers as well as controlling the 
epidemics. ■ 

In 1112 M. E. Government sanctioned the opening 
of the first-aid classes at the General 
First-aid classes the district hospitals at 

Nagercoil, Mavelikkara, KSttayam, Alleppey and Quilon 
for the training of police officers of and above the rank of 
head constables. They are being trained under the 
supervision of the medical officers in charge of these 
institutions. 

The number of government institutions where 
free medical relief is afforded to the public in 1114 was 
87, 32 hospitals and 55 dispensaiies. The 
number of private mstitutions* receiving 
grant-in-aid was 21. The policy of Gov- 
ernment is to increase the number of dispensaries so that 
they may be within reach of people in all parts of the State. 
At the same time the important hospitals are being kept 
up-tG-dat e in medical and surgical treatment. 

The following figures speak for themselves : 


Medical 

mstitutions 
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Statement showing medical relief afforded in the State 


1. Government Allopatim institutions 


Grani’’m"aid Allopathic institutions 


institiiiiions 


Out-patients In-patients 


Year 

! 

No. of 

■ino'f'i f.n+.irin Q 

No. of patients treated 


JiJLJlkd ui. u Li uXVJll O j 

Out-patients In-patients | 

Total 

1110 

85 

19,70,758 56,957 

20,27,715 

1111 

85 

: 21,20,748 64,530 

21,85,278 

1112 

.I;,'': m 

21,59,209 

22,24,226 

1113 

87 

23,90,584 73,367 

24,63,951 

1114 

8? 


■ ■ "• ■ 
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8. Grand total of all institutions 


Expenditure of the Medieal Department 


{Excluding the fay of medical officers and staff) 


t In 1099, the last year of H. H. Sri Mulani Thicuoars roign, the number 
of Government institutions was 68 and that of grant-iu-aid 16, 



No. of 

No. of patients treated 

i t3dii 


|Out“patieiits In-patients Total 

mot 

105 

21,83.422 70,071 22,53,493 

1111 

106 

23,20,464 76,415 , 23,96,879 

1112 

107 

23,52,673 77,002 24,29,675 

1113 

108 

26,09,770 87,101 26,96,871 

1114 

108 

26,49,798 90,479 27,40,277 
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Recently the Government have passed certain rules 
prescribing charges for treatment in some of the hospitals, 
the General Hospital, the Women and Children’s Hospital 
at Trivandrum, the Victoria Hospital at Quilon and the 
district hospitals at Quilon, Alleppey and Koidayam. All 
those who earn a monthly income of Rs. 50 and more and 
their dependents and servants are liable to pay. The rates in- 
crease with the income. Payment is prescribed for surgical 
treatment as well. Charges are also imposed for dieting. 
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Ayurveda. 


There are several systems of medical treatment 
prevailing in Travancore as in the rest of India; Allopathy, 
Ayurveda, OhinthSraani, . Homoeopathy, 
General. TJnani systems. Of these the first 

two are the most popular. Homoeopathy is gaining some 
ground. The Ohinthamapi is followed by some physicians 
in south Travancore and the Unani system by certain 
hakims. But the Ayurvedic system is the most popular. 

The Indian system of Ayurvedic treatment is very 
ancient and is attributed to the great Rishis of BhSifatha- 
varsha. Like other sciences which grew in this country, 
the science of medical treatment is also believed tP have 
had a divine origin. Dhanvanthafi is the Hindu Aesculapins 
and few are the physicians who fail to make invocations to 
him and seek his blessing, 

Charaka and Su^rutha are great names in the history 
of Indian medicine, two very high authorities, the former 
on medicine and the latter on surgery. Charaka is celebrated 
for his exposition of pathology, the classification of diseases 
and the general plan of treatment, while fiuirutha excels in 
anatomical descriptions and the treatment of surgical 
cases. Perhaps the most famous treatise on^ AshtSnga- 
hrdayam is that of VakbhatachS>fya who lived in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. The work is based on those 
of Charaka and Su&rutha. The book is divided into six 
sections and treats of hygiene, physiology, anatomy, 

surgery, medicine and obstetrics 

That the distinguished AchS-fya’s work is the result 
of much thought and research may be easily seen by the 
following precepts inculcated in it. In the first place, in 
order to enjoy fully the period of lifetime that has been 
ordained to us by the Creator we should, he says, possess a 
deep regard and admiration for the rules of the Ayurvsda. 
Secondly, we should remember that we contract diseases 
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only as a result of the sins eommitted by us in this as well 
as in a former birth and that these can be averted only by 
not committing by word, thought or deed the ten sins 
beginning with the slaughter of animals. Thirdly, we must 
be fully alive to the principle that prevention is bettor than 
cure. The necessary precepts in that direction are clearly 
laid down in the work. Fourthly, the work deals in 12 
chapters with the most valued of man’s organs, the eye and 
the various diseases it is subject to, and the methods of 
treatment thereof. Fifthly, it treats elaborately of the 
various symptoms that are the sure fore-runners of death 
and explains the possibility of predicting a man’s death 
from twelve hours to about a year before its occurrence. 
Sixthly, the book treats at full length of the different 
varieties of diseases, e. g., eighty varieties are described of 
rheumatic affections (FaiMfopa), forty of urinary affections 
(Prameha)^ etc. Seventhly, it also brings to light the various 
rnedioittes and devices for temporarily averting old age and 
death. Several means are described of effectively protrac- 
ting life and youth and improving the procreative power. 
Eighthly, the work deals with subjects like Law, Ethics, 
Astrology, Prognostication, Sorcery, Phrenology, Toxicology 
and others and shows the relation each of these bears to the 
science of medicine. ISTinthly and lastly, all the various 
branches of the medical science are brought together and 
the whole is recapitulated in an elegant, and intelligible 
manner. Thus, It must be asserted that in comprehen- 
siveness of details and in the efficacy of the ingredients 
prescribed in the recipes, this ancient medical system stands 
unrivalled. 

The system comprises medicine and surgery. But it 
is only very rarely that the practitioners of this system of 
medicine conduct surgical operations. Every village had 
its FaidyanTong before the allopathic or any other system 
of medicine came into vogue. Long habit, favourable 
experience, cheapness of the treatment and the proved 
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efficacy of Syurvedic medicines have served to retain the 
hold which fche system had in spite of competition from others. 

In 1051 M.E. a Sirkar Syurveda Vaidyan was appoint- 
ed at Trivandrum. From this date the State began to 
participate in the work of revising and 
Beginnings. encouraging Syurvgda. In 1065 M. E., 

Government opened an .S.yurveda Patha^iila at Trivan- 
drum. The course of instruction which was prescribed 
in 1065 M. E., extended to four years at the end of 
which the students appeared for an examination known 
as the “ Vaidya Test."’ A system of grant-in-aid to qualified 
Vaidyans was sanctioned in 1071 M. E. A Board was con- 
stituted with two members to advise Government in regard 
to applications for grant-in-aid. In 1083 M.E. a Superintend- 
ent was appointed, under whose supervision the Pg;tha§§;la 
and the grant-in-aid Vaidya^alas were placed. In 1092 M.E. 
the course of instruction was raised to five years and two 
public examinations superseding the “ Vaidya Test’’ were 
instituted. These two examinations were known as the 
“Lower and the Higher Medical Certificate Examinations,” 
the former being held at the end of the fourth year and the 
latter at the end of the fifth year. The year 1093 M.E. wit- 
nessed a number of remarkable changes in the history of the 
institution. A Director was appointed for the AyurvSda De- 
partment with full powers cf administration. The term 
“Native Vaidya^alas” by which the indigenous medical in- 
stitutions under the control of the department were known 
was changed into “Ayurveda Vaidya^alas” and the “Super- 
intendent of Native Vaidyasala” was designated “Director of 
Ayurveda.” 

The main features of the re-organisation effected in 
1033 M. E. were: — 

1. The revision of the curricula of studies in the 
Ayurvsda Pstha^ala on an up-to-date and scientific basis to 
suit modern requirements^ 
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2. The enlargement of the Library attached to the 
Patha^ala; 

3. The increase of stipends from 25 to 40; 

4. The appointment of a Lecturer in Modern Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene in the Syi^vgda PathaSSla; 

5. The establishment of an Ayurvsda Hospital and 
Dispensary; 

6. The establishment of a Botanical Garden; 

7. The opening of an Ayurveda Pharmacy for the 
supply of medicines to the Ayurveda Hospital and 
Dispensary. 

In 1096 M. E. the status of the Patha§ala was raised 
to that of a College. In the same year a temporary Taidya 
Pandit was appointed and put in charge of the publication 
of ancient Ayurveda manuscripts. In order to assist the 
Director in inspection work an Inspector of Vaidya^alas was 
appointed. In the Ayurveda College the Lower and the 
Higher Medical Certificate Examinations were done away 
with and diplomas, viz., the “ Vaidy a Ssstri” and the 
“Vaidya Kalanidhi’’ were substituted. Besides these, there 
is the Ayurv§da AchSfya title for which a Vaidya Kalanidhi 
diploma holder may be admitted, two years after passing the 
latter. The Ayurveda Achafya is the highest title conferred 
by the State for profioiency in the indigenous system of 
medicine. Further, on eandidates seeking proficiency in the 
art of poison treatments the title known as ‘‘Visha Vaidya 
Y i^af ada’’ is conferred when they pass a public examina- 
tion known by the same name. 

On the retirement of Kolat'hgfi Sankara Menon, the 
first Director of Ayurvsia, the post was held in abeyance 
for a long time. The department was divided into two 
divisions, one under the independent charge of the Principal 
of the Ayurveda College and the other under the Inspecting 
Officer. The Sirkar and Aided Ayurveda educational insti- 
tutions, the publication of rare Ayurveda manuscripts, the 
Sirkar Ayurveda Pharmacy, the Selling Department and 


.1^ 



There are five Ayurvsda higH sonoois at ^juuon, 

gankulangaf a, Ayrur, IttumSntir and Sadanandapuram. The 

first four are in receipt of a grant of Bs.30 each per mensem. 
All these schools serve as feeders to the College at the 
capital and are under the supervisions and administrative 
control of the Principal of the Gollege. 

The Agasthya school of the Siddha system is also 
henomine popular. The Ayurveda ( ollege does not give 
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the Botanical Gardens were placed under the control of the 
Principal of the Syurveda College. All the grant-in-aid and 
other recognised institutions were placed under the control 
of the Inspector of .^yurvgda. Each of the officers was 
invested with the powers formerly possessed by the Director 
in respect of the institutions under him. 

The Trivandrum J^yurvgda Gollege is the only insti- 
tution of its kind in Ksfala. The students of the first three 

f f 

tion, while a fee ot Hs. per annum is 
levied in the fourth and fifth classes. Forty 

d 

each class getting eight scholarships 
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for the publication of Sanskrit manuscripts. But as the 
Ayurveda publications Jiad to be supervised by one 
learned in medicine, the work was placed under the 
control of the Director of Ayurveda in 1924 with a 'Vaidya 
Pandit to assist him. With the formation of a department 
for the publication of Oriental manuscripts the publication 
of Ayurveda manuscripts was again transferred to the 
office of the Curator in charge of the Publication Depart- 
ment. The publication section under the department is 
doing very useful work for the advancement of AyurvMa. 

This institution was opened in 1094 M. E.^ the year 
which saw the formation of a separate Ayurvsda Depart- 
ment. It was started as an appendage to 
Ayurveda College and not as a treat- 
ment centre with facilities for the accom- 
modation of patients. By 1071 M. E, (1895) a regular system 
of medical grants to hospitals, dispensaries and Vaidya§alas 
was sanctioned and the Vaidya^alas were placed under a 
Committee of two leading native physicians appointed by 


raised to 28, At present there are 150 grant-in-aid Vaidya- 
^§;las and 3 grant-in-aid Ayurv§da hospitals in the State. 



moffussil are under consideration. 

The pharmacy is a useful institution where medi- 
cines are prepared for the practical training of the pupils 
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undergoing instruction in the P§.tha§ala as well as for the 
patients resorting to the hospital and pharmacy for treat- 
ment. The students of the college are 
The Ayurveda allowed batch by batch to undergo traiit- 
^ ^ ingin the pharmacy in. the identificatioh 
of drugs and preparation of medicines of all sorts. In 1094 
M. E., Goyefhment sanctioned the manufacture and sale of 
medicines to the public. They were at first sold to the 
puhlio at cost price. But later on Government resolved upon 
fixing a profit of per cent, on the cost of the medicines 
sold to the public. The rate of profit was raised and fixed 
at 10 per cent, in 1096 M.E. But early in the year 1924 
Government expressed the desirability of stopping the sale 
of medicines to the public and confining the supply of 
medicines to the hospital alone* - Orders were issued ac- 
cordingly and the scope of the pharmacy was resteicted^ to 
the preparation of medicines required for the Ayurveda 
Hospital alone. In 1934 Government again sanctioned the 
opening of a selling section in the Ayurveda Pharmacy 
temporarily as an experimental measure. ^ 

The Garden was opened in 1918 at Mudavaiikumiu. 
But was abandoned later on. As a medicinal herbariuni 

was, however, essential to the students in 

The Botaaioal their’ study of materia medico . which 
Garden. , ; ; ^ the study of living ' plants and 

roots, in 1935 Government -sanctioned the cultivation of 

medicinal plants, in- the vacant area in the Veh Pulayan$r 

K5tta reserve. The Garden comprises ,150 acres of land. 
About 150 medicinal herbs have been, planted there. Pro- 
posals are being made to ..collect rare plants from severa 

places. 
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Homoeopathy. 

Homoeopathy is a system of treating diseases, first 
promulgated by Samuel Hahneman of Leipzic in 1796. 
The “Organ of Medicine^’ which he published in 1810 
contains a full exposition of his system, perfected after 
many years of careful observation and experiment. It is 
based upon the observation as old as Hippocrates that 
a drug which on the healthy will cause a certain array of 
symptoms. Thus, Hippocrates observed that Veratrum, 
which is capable of causing a series of symptoms resembling 
cholera, cured that disease. Again, amongst the well-known 
poisonous effects of Belladonna are sore throat and a red 
rash all over the skin, and it is claimed that Belladonna is 
a specific for Scarlatina which is accompanied by a similar 
sore throat and red rash; and Quinine, which produces on 
the healthy, symptoms resembling an attack of ague will, 
as is well known, cure the ague. From these and numerous 
analogous observations, Hahneman inferred that the treat- 
ment of likes by likes was the long-sought-for true rule for 
medical treatment of disease. Further, it was found that 
the sentiments of the parts of the organism affected by 
disease were so much increased that the Homoeopathic 
medicine which acts on the same parts had to be given in 
dozes much smaller than those generally employed in order 
to avoid a primary aggravation of the original disease. 
Homoeopathy has had a powerful influence on the general 
practice of the medical profession during the present 
century, and in recent years the method of studying the 
action of drugs, originally suggested and carried out by 
Hahneman, has been adopted to a very large extent. It 
claims to be a system of medicine that approaches the 
exactness of science and its advantages are universal 
applicability, shorter duration of diseases, greater chance 
of cure, pleasantness to take^ absolute fyeedojn from danger 
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of being poisoned, cheapness, and compactness. A small 
Homoeopathic medicine chest with a guide will b© of great 
service in the treatment of ordinary diseases. 

Homoeopathy was first introduced in Trivandrum 
in 1082 M. E. by Dr. M. H. Pillai. ^ N ot less than 200 
men are now practising Homoeopathy at different centre s 
in Travancore. In 1928 a resolution was introduced in 
the Travancore Legislative Council by Dr. M. K. Pillai 
for the recognition of Homoeopathy and .was carried with 
the support, of the non-official members of the council. 
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b© able to cope effectually witli the evil. A very cursory 
inspection of the town is sufficient to show how much must 
be done if the nuisances which now abound in ©very 
direction are to be removed and the general health of the 
urban population is to be improved. The vital statistics of 
Trivandrum show a mortality of nearly 17 per mill© of the 
population for 1054 M. E. 

“The situation of the town and the thick vegetation 
by which it is surrounded on all sides shut it out, on the 
one hand, from the sea breeze, while the filth and dirt 
which are allowed to fester in their midst expose the 
inhabitants, on the other, to noxious exhalations and place 
their lives in jeopardy as an epidemic may break out at any 
time and become difficult to arrest.” 

These adverse circumstances necessitated immediate 
remedies and accordingly Government appointed a com- 
mittee with surgeon Major J. Houston, Durbar Physician, 
as President and the Chief Engineer, the Division Peishkar 
and a* retired Judge of the Sadr. Court as members, to 
report on the exact nature of the sanitation of the capital 
and suggest the necessary measures of improvement. Their 
recommendations were accepted by Government and the 
Conservancy Department was recognised. 

Till 1069 M. E. (1893) the Conservancy establish- 
ment of the capital was under a Sanitary Committee 
appointed a few years previously. In that year the Town 
Improvement and Conservancy Regulation of 1069 M.E. were 
enacted to provide for the conservancy and improvement of 
towns and create Town Improvement Committees and town 
funds. The conservancy establishment of the capital was 
handed over to a Town Improvement Committee newly 
constituted. Several sub-committees were also appointed 
by the Town Improvement Committee to report on various 
matters of importance, such as private scavenging, slaughter- 
houses, bathing ghats, street lamps, public latrines etc,, 
Committees were also appointed at NagercSily Quilon, 
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Alleppey and KSttayam. The number of members of the 
Gommittees varied from five to nine with a permanent 
official majority. But the powers of the committee were 
limited and their duties confined to the supervision of 
sanitary arrangements. The committees had no power of 
taxation. In 1070 M. E. a Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery and in Sanitary Science was appointed Sanitary 
Inspector for Trivandrum, He was also made the Health 
Officer to advise the committee on sanitary matters. 

Notices were issued to the owners of the thatched 
buildings in the town to have their roofs renewed with non- 
inflammable material. Many new public wells were sunk 
and existing ones repaired. The provision of public latrines 
and street lights, the conversion of a few lanes into roads 
and the erection of a watch-shed at Valiathuray with a 
small staff to see to the proper interment of dead bodies 
were some of the other measures of improvement under, 
taken during the year. 

The Connemara Market was handed over to the 
Trivandrum Town Improvement Committee in 1070 M. E. 
(1895). In the next year rules were introduced in Tri- 
vandrum and other towns under Town Improvement 
Committees for the regulation of vehicular traffic. With a 
view to prevent the possible importation of plague special 
sanitary arrangements were made in the sea board towns of 
Trivandrum, Quilon and Alleppey in addition to the strict 
enforcement of quarantine at the ports. A contagious 
diseases hospital was sanctioned in 1072 M, E. (1897). 
“The selection of sites for slaughter bouses, the provision 
of night-soil carts and applicances, the improvement of 
public wells and tanks, the conversion of certain lanes into 
roads and the gravelling of a few others and the provision 
of new drains and culverts for certain roads were among 
the other works done during the year”. The permanent 
conservancy establishments at Quilon and Nagerc5il 
were considerably strengthened during 1073 M. E. (1898). 
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The salary of th^ Sanitey IhspeCtor Officer, 

Trivandrum, was 'alsdTevlsedV“ Increased at was paid 
during the year^ ct)nsert!ancy of The^Oddhar Channel 

and portions of the Kafamana and KilM^ The 

system of private scavenging was inoreasingiy appreciated 
in most of the. townatnanaged by lmprovement Committees. 
The limits' of the Qulton town ’e M. E. 

' The Regulation of 1069 M. E. provided no rules for 
taxation and hence it was superseded by 'Regulation III of 
1076 M. E. which authorised local taxation with the previous 
sanction of Government and th ere by enabled the committees 
to augment their resources and widen the scope of their 
usefulness. 

' •“ Eor the better maintenance of the Connemara Market 
the power of supervision uf the market^ was handed over to 
the Health Officer in lOTSM.’^E. up to that year the removal 
of the street ‘rilbbish and sweepings was managed by con- 
tractors. As the work done was unsatisfactory? it was taken 
up by the^depa¥tm^nt; ' -In 1079 M. E. the house scavenging 
system was Intrdd hoed* under the Towns Conservancy and 
Improvement' Regulation, followed a fewyears later. by th© 
scavenging Tees' system. 'Ey the year 1085 M. E. house-tax 
began to be levied- in all- the towns which had Town Impro- 
vement Committees; - Regtilation V^ of 1085 M:E. was passed 
introduciiirg a^few’ ^endments which eonduoed to the better 
-working of thO-Re^ulatiem’^lHew committees were... formed 
ah Alwaye, Kayaiik^laml-aiid Thifu valla in 1086 MvE. and 
at' Yaikbm-knd' ShenkOtthto 1087- M.E.. Increased powers of 
appointment -and' ibhnishm^t^ were conferred on th© Presid- 
ents of the ‘committees' of Trivandrum, Quilon, Nsger- 
coii, Alleppey-and KUftayam.' ' . ^ - 

In 1087 Mr E;' the- rate payers of' the towns of Trivan- 
drum and Kottayam Were -' allowed the privilege of electing 
five non-officiai members^ and'* those of NSigercoil, Quilon 
'and -Alleppey - four 'Su6h members. the next year the 
towns of ■ Obj’dehel,^ "Padmanabhapufam, ’ 'Changanal§sfyj 
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Pamr, and Neyyattinkara were brought under the purview 
of the Town Improvement Regulation and Committees were 
formed in those places. It was the consistent policy of the 
committees ever since their constitution, to take prompt 
preventive measures against the spread of epidemic diseases 
in the localities where they broke out as well as in others 
w’'hich were likely to be infected. 

As there was no clear and explicit provision similar 
to those found in British India for the control of the manu* 
facture and sale of aerated water and food stuffs in the 
towns, Regulation II of 1088 was passed investing the 
Presidents of the Town Improvement Committees with 
powers of inspection and control in these matters. Other 
amendments relating to licenses for constructing buildings, 
etc., were also introduced. 

The supervision and control of the cattle pounds 
situated in the different parts of the State were transferred 
to the respective Town Improvement Committees in 1088 
M. E. The responsibility of each committee was made 
complete in regard to plague observations and other plague 
works within their jurisdictions. Four more new commit- 
tees were formed at Kulithura, Msvelikkafa, Hafipad, and 
Attingal in 1089 M. E. thus raising the number of towns 
under the Regulation to 19. The privilege of electing the 
non -official members was extended to all the committees in 
the State and by 1094 M. E. all of them had non-official 
majorities. A further advance was made in the next year 
when non-official presidents were appointed to the commit- 
tees at Alieppey, Nsgercoil, Mavelikkafa, Kotfayam, Quilon 
and Parur. 

In 1095 M.E. a new regulation was passed on the lines 
Of the latest law in to British India at the time, 
constituting the total areas which had been declared as 
towns by Regulations II of 1069 and III of 1076 into muni- 
cipalities j a revised constitution being sanctioned for each 
of the councils. The maximum official as well as minimum 
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elected non-official element in the councils were fixed. 
The scope of the municipal activities was enlarged and the 
obligation and discretionary duties of municipal councils 
were defined. The privilege of electing non-official Presid- 
ents was extended to 15 councils. Of the remaining four, 
Mavslikkafa and Alwaye had nominated non-official Pre- 
sidents, while Colachel and Trivandrum continued to be 
presided over by officials, the former till 1099 M. E. only; 

To discuss the lines of work according to the Eegu- 
lation two municipal conferences were organised in 1096 
M. E., which were attended by the Presidents of all the 
Municipal Councils in the State. The powers of Presidents 
in regard to appointments, etc., were enhanced in 1097 M.E. 
and the pay of the establishments revised in the next year. 
In pursuance of the resolution of the municipal conference 
Government considered the question of the transfer of the 
roads in the municipal towns from P. W.D. to the respective 
municipalities for maintenance and repairs, and as a tenta- 
tive measure the minor roads and streets in the towns of 
hTSgercoil and Alleppey were transferred to the council 
concerned for a period of five years. 

The lighting of the streets in the respective towhs 
was undertaken by the councils at their own cost except 
in Trivandrum. Thus, besides the main function served by 
the committees, viz., the maintenance and preservation of 
the public health, the Regulation devolved some other 
obligatory functions on the councils, such as lighting, 
maintenance of public streets, •vaccination and registration 
of births and deaths. Educational activities and other duties 
which were calculated to promote the health, comfort and 
convenience of the public were also taken up by some of 
the councils. Some of the municipalities maintain schools 
of their own and give grants to private schools. 

Three of the women trained in mid-wifery and 
nursing at the cost of the Rsgercoil Municipality are 
employed as visitors by the council. Syurvedic practitioners 
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within the municipal limits are encouraged by the coimcils 
by a system of subsidies. The system of the reinoval of 
nighhsoil by means of motor lorries was introduced in 
certain parts of the Trivandrum Municipality during 
1102 M. E. (1927). Health propaganda work was started 
among the masses in certain centres by means of magic 
lantern lectures. Vaccination was made compulsory at the 
capital. The establishment of markets and oar stands 
is, however, the only commercial enterprise so far undei> 
taken by municipal councils. ' 

In 1105 M. E. sanction was accorded for the promh 
nent roads within the municipal towns of NagercOil and 
Kottayam being provided with electric lights, Trivandrum 
having been already installed. 

Till the end of 1107 M. E. tolls were levied on vehicles 
and animals both by the P. W. D. and by some, of the 
municipalities. All the municipal toll gates except those at 
Trivandrum and Shenkotta were abolished from the 1st 
( hingam 1108 M. E. and P. W. D. toll gates were established 
instead at suitable places. To compensate for the loss 
sustained by the municipalities the Government grants 
sanctioned were suitably increased. 

At present there are 17 municipalities. The admi- 
nistration of these municipalities is vested in the municipal 
councils constituted under the regulation. Seven of the 
municipal towns are in the Trivandrum division, six in the 
Quilon division and the remaining five in the Kottayam 
division. The municipal councils are composed of members, 
partly elected by the rate payers and partly nominated by 
Government. Of the latter some are officials and others 
non-officials.' The chief executive authority is the Presi- 
dent of the council. All the councils except that of 
Trivandrum have the right of electing their own presidents, 
who may be chosen either from amongst the members or 
from outside. The total strength of all the councils on 
the last day of 1111 M. E. wa^ 30§, pf wjiom J91 weyp 
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elected members and the rest, including 53 salaried officers, 
were nominated by Government. The area comprised 
within the municipalities was about £0 square miles 'with 
a total population of 300,937 according to the census of 
1931. Excluding government grants the total receipts of 
all the municipalities together, amounted to Ks. 5,08,056, 
the grants made by Government amounting to Rs. 46,064. 


In many of the sessions of the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly demands were made for the creation of local 
boards with a view to foster and develop 
ViilagePanchayats. ^qq^i self-government even in rural areas. 

“The domain of urban and rural self-government was the 
great training ground from which political progress and a 
sense of responsibility have taken their start and it was 
felt that the time has come to quicken the advance, to 
accelerate the rate of progress and thus to stimulate the 
sense of responsibility in the average citizen and to enlarge 
his experience,” ^ In accordance with this pronouncement 
the Village Panchayat Regulation VII of 1100 was enacted 
for the constitution of Village Panchayats. Village Pan- 
chayats were established at six places, viz., Bhuthappan(Jy 
Nedumangad, Pafavur, Sambtirvadakafa, EttumSimm, and 
PerumpSvar in the year 1107 M. E., but they came into 
working order with regular budget estimates only in 
1109 M. E. One more Panchayat was sanctioned for 
Aifnr in Thifuvalla taluk. The area comprised by these 
Village Panchayats aggregates to 52*32 square miles, with 
a population of over 69,000. Out of a total of 54 members 
who constitute the boards 36 are elected by the people and 
the rest nominated by government. These Village Pan- 
chayats attend to the sanitation of the towns, the lighting 
of the streets and the improvement of tanks and wells. 


I Regulations and Proclamations of Traranooro, Vol. Y, p. 1 iOd, 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


DEVASWOM DEPARTMENT. 

Originally the temples in the State were managed by 
a body of persons called wUhrs ot KaralcMf and in some 
Assumption of cases by a Synod of priests. They ad- 
ministered the temples either directly or 
Government. through their delegates BdmudayaMSy 
(mushy d/Wbs, etc. In course of time these religious 
institutions came to possess immense wealth and their 
managers or trustees enacted rules and laws for theii 
administration, often indepencfent of the king. In 987 M.E. 
(1812) the Government, exercising its melhoima rights, 
assumed the direct management of 348 temples with their 
properties, and their accounts were merged in the state 
accounts. Most of the private devaswoms haying long 
fallen into mismanagement, the Hindu Religious Endovs^- 
ment Regulation was passed in 1{>79 M. E. (1904) empow- 
ering Government to intervene in the atf airs of such 
institutions and to assume their management Ayhenever 
necessary. Thus, in course of time, a large number of 
nrivatfl dsvaswoms came under the Sirkai. 


Three classes of 
temples- 
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Soon after the assumption of the devciswoms by 
Government, Col. Munro appointed a committee consist- 
ing of nine members to fix pathiviis or 
scales of exponditnre of the temples and 
this work was completed in 994 M. K 
These being found inadequate to meet the present day 
needs of the temples, they have since been revised and 
standardised from time to time to suit modem conditions. 


Pathivus of 
devaswms. 


Mun.ro placed the temples under the management of 
the officers of the Land Beveiiue Department. The actual 
managers 'jore, however, the 8nkaryal> 
Mrs in the larger temples and the Fro- 
veriMhars or village revenue officers in 


Devaswoma manag. 
ed by land revenuo 
officer®. 


separated from the land revenue acGounts in 1087 M. E. 
(1912) the management continued to vest with the 
Division Peishkars. But the heavy responsibility involved 
in the administration of some of the more important temples 
necessitated a revision of the establishments of such temples 
so as to afford relief to the Tahsildars who were looking 
after the temples under the •Gontroi of the Peishkar. As a 
first step in that direction, Government appointed a manager 
for the Y aikom Dsvas worn. Non-Hindus and non-caste 
Hindus also urged the need of separation in order that all 
classes of His Highness" subjects might get appointments 
in the Land Revenue Department admission to which had 
been denied to them on the ground that they would not be 
able to enter the temples for their management. Government 
thereupoil appointed a committee which unanimously 
advocated the formation of a, separate devaswom depart- 
ment. 


A royal proclamation was issued in 1097 M. E, 
(1922) directing the separation of the dsvaswoms and 
State charities from the control of the Land Revenue 
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Department and the organisation of the Dgvaswom Depart- 
ment for their management. The proclamation also laid 
down in clear terms that as a compensa- 
tion for loss occasioned by the taking 
over by the Sirkar of the innumerable pro- 
perties of the devaswoms, a contribution of not less than 40 
per cent, of the Jyacut and Banchayam land revenue of the 
State be made to the Devaswom Fund newly created to meet 
the annual expenditure of the devaswoms. It was also fixed 
that such amount shall never be less than 16 lakhs per year. 
Other miscellaneous revenue, like the money realised by the 
sale of moveable properties belonging to the devaswoms, the 
voluntary contributions and offerings made by devotees, and 
all other money belonging to, and other incomes received by 
the devaswoms are also to be added to the Fund. The ad- 
ministration of japadaksMnas and uUus (with the exception 
of the Agrasala in the Sri Padmanabhaswamy temple) 
and of personal deposit devaswoms situated in- and outside 
the State, was also transferred to the Devaswom Department. 


Devaswom 

Separation. 


The temple of Sri Padmanabha is the most important 
of its kind in the State. Its management and supervision 
vest directly in His Highness the Maharaja.' 
The uUiipuroL, the huge feeding institution 
attached to this temple, which was under 
the control of Government till the end of 1108 M. E. (1933) 
was transferred to the Palace in the succeeding year 
and is now managed by the Uthsavamatom KdiryaJckar under 
the supervision of the BarvadhikaryaMar, 

The personal deposit d§vaswoms are incorporated 
religious institutions which came under the control and 
management of the Government at different 
times- and under varying circumstances, 
and the accounts in respect of which are 
not merged in the general devaswom accounts but are 


Sri Padmanabha. 
swamy’s temple, 


The personal 
deposit dsvas-vfoms 



‘•'f 






The total number of these institutions towards the close of 
1111 M. E. (1936) was 71. The most important of these are:— 
(i) The Kakur Estate, a tax free village in the 
Ramnad Zemindari, which was purchased from the Raja of 
Ramnad in order to provide funds for the conduct of certain 
charities at Thifupullani, 

(ii) The Efumeli and Paschima devaswoms. 

(iii) The Pat.t5.li Dgvaswom. 

(iv) The Thuravur Devaswom. 

(v) The Perumpavtir Devaswom and 

(vi) The Pefumanam Dgvaswom in the Cochin State, 
owned by the Cochin Government. The service 

is conducted by the Travan core Government by virtue 
of the right acquired from the Parur 6aja by the aimexation 
of .that principality to the Travancore State: The surplus 
lands of all the personal deposit devaswoms together aggre- 
gated to Rs. 4,49,318 at the close of the year: 


The dsvaswoms coming under the royal proclama- 
tion are at present grouped into three 
classes, viz., 

(1) Ma having an annual expenditure 


Olassifioation of 
devaswoms. 


between Rs. 100 



I 


From 1100 M.E. (1925) various reforms were effec- 
ted in the temples. The annual sacrifices which were 
common in certain temples; especially in 
Some reforms. dedicated to lower dieties, were 

stopped. So was the devadasi system. The singing of 
obscure songs, which was the time honoured practice in 
one of the temples, was also prohibited. 

The scale of expenditure and the details relating to 
the extraordinary ceremonies were standardised. A definite 
programme was fixed up for the conduct of Uthsavams and . 
other festivals. The , celebrations were also standardised. 

A system of religious discourses by competent persons 
well-versed in the principles of Hindu religion, philosophy 
and culture was introduced in the important temples. 
Bhajana psivties were organised for singing devotional songs 
during puja hours. Indigenous arts like KatHaJcali, etc,, were 
encouraged by giving them a -proper place in the round of 
ceremonies in the more important temples. A system of 
awarding small grants from the Devaswom Fund to the 
public to conduct uthsavams and other annual festivals 
in the temples was introduced. A departmental code of in- 
struction was brought into force in 1110 M. E. (1934-35). 


The renovation and reconstruction of temples are 
being systematically carried out from year to year accord* 

, ing to an approved scheme from funds 
of specially allotted for the purpose and the 
temples. work is entrusted to the Mar gtmath Depart- 
ment (now the P. W. D.). The works are being carried out 
by contractors as per estimates approved by the Maf5.math 
Department. The general rule in respect of the restoration 
of dsvaswom buildings is that in the case of major dSvas- 
woms, the whole expenditure will be met from the Devaswom 
Fund. The restoration of minor dsvaswoms will be taken 
up if the people benefited by the. institution concerned are 
prepared to contribute not less than 50pej^enhj^ lih©. 
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With a view to promote liberal ediication among the 
masses, arrangements were mad© for opening religious 
. / libraries. In 1111 M,E. (1936) a Central 
Religious edisoatioa. j^0||g5Q^g Library and Lecture Hall was 

opened at the capital. Sanction was also accorded in the 
same year to the opening of a publication branch in the 


the salient features of the teachings of Hinduism. 

With a view to secure qualified for the 

performance of phjas in the temples, a Ssnthi SphooI known 
as ChitHrcdaya D^vaprja PathaMa^ 
opened at Thif uvalla in 1110 M. 1. 
(1935). The course as originally san- 
ctioned was for one year, and the staff consisted of three 
teachers, two fPr teaching them the practice of the 
pujas and other rites, and the third for imparting instruc- 
tion in the art of decorating the idols according to the 
various manifestations of the deity, by means of drawings, 


one year course was 


ed scheme was given effect to from 1111 M, E. The 
of Studies was extended to two years w a suitable 
mient of syllabus and the in elusion of a general 
Of instrubtion in Sanskrit. To the above course 
thipis. DMs. and Pottis alone were admitted. A 


separate course was openea m inuiam iiii m. jzj. lor in© 
benefit of the Nampftthifi and Elayathu communities. The 
strength of the staff has also been increased. The manage- 
ment of the school is vested in a board consisting of two 
saoretaries of the Tliaiithri Sabha and the local group 
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‘ nal a movement was set on foot by 

backward communities to obtain the right of entry into the 
temples. As a result of the faikom Sathyagraha the san- 
ketham limits of that temple were delimited and the roads 
outside it were thrown open to alt classes of people* But 
the agitation was continued. A Gommittee of officials and 
■r»An-.AflRp.ffl1s Was annointed to consider and report on the 


vexed question of tempi© c 
announced their decision 
satroma, schools, etc. whion were open 


caste or 


under the 


open to all Hindus by birth or faith— a measuro^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
priately characterised as the ‘Spiritual Magna- Carta of 
Travancor©’. . , 

The department is under the control of the Dsvaswom 
Commissioner. For administrative purposes the State is 
divided into four devaswom districts com- 
Administration and pt,j[gj[ng 16 groups in all. Each district is 
placed under the charge of an Assistant 
Commissioner and each proup under a Superintendent. The 
groups are again sub-divided into sub-groups and are put 
under tit© inimediato control and management of divas worn 
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Besides the Ssmthi School, the Vsda sectio 
Sanskrit College at Trivandrum and two grant-in 
schools at ThrppUuithura and Mankompu are work 
the administrative control of the D§vaswom Depai 
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subordinates designated Sri Karyams and Cliandfams. 
Resident managers are attached to some of the important 
temples. Towards the close of 1100 M. E. (1925) the 
De wan was relieved of his duties and responsibilities in 
connection with the administration of the dsvaswoms within 
the purview of the Dgvaswom Proclamation, and their 
administration was vested in the Divas worn Commissioner, 
who was made directly responsible to the ruler except in 
certain specified matters in respect of which the previous 
approval ol the Dewan had to be obtained. This was appa- 
rently necessitated by the appointment of a non-Hindu as 
Dewan. But the control over the department was restored 
to the Dewan in 1107 M. E. (1932). 

The verificationv cuBtody and utilisation of Thifuva- 
bhafa:pams and other valuables, in temples is one of the 
important items of work relating to divas- 
There are five special officers for 
the purpose, on© for verification work in 
the first class major devaswoms containing valuables the 
book value of which exceeds Es. 10,000, and the four others, 
one in each of the four devas worn districts, for verification 
work in the other classes of divaswoms. 



With a view^^^t^ the active co-operation of the 
piibiio in the official administration of the minor and petty 
devaswoms, Government have under the 
^rivaKgenoJf Proclamation of 1097 M. E. (1922) 

issued a set of rules under which the 
management of a petty or minor devaswom may with the 
sanction of Government be assigned to an agent who shall 
be a respaetable and competent non-offioiai inhabitant of 
the locality, interested in the welfare of the devaswom and 
willing to undertake the honorary work, and who is not in 
any way connected with any of the employees of the insti- 
tution concerned. The agency may also be assigned to ^ 
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committee consisting of not more than three persons, one of 
them being nominated as chairman, under conditions similar 
to those mentioned in the case of individuals. An agent or 
member of a committee will ordinarily hold office for a term 
of three years, 







CHAPTER XXXVII 


MIscelianeous Departments, 


ANOHAL, 


A transport system, however rudimentary, appears to 
have been in existence in Travancore in the time of MahS- 
raja Mart'handa Varma (1729—- 1768). 

Early system. We find in the treasury accounts of the 

year 936 M. E. (1760-61), found in the ChellamviiM m- 
cords, a reference to transmission of letters by AnchaL 
That regular Anchal service extended up to Shirthala and 
beyond so early as 941 M. E. (1765-66) is evidenced by 
two official records of the same date in reference lo the 
boundary disputes between Cochin and Travancore. Shun- 
goonny Menon states that in 959 M. E. (1784) MahS-fSja 
llama Varma, after his return from Rame&wafam, impioved 
the Anchal and established it on better principles. It was 
the Anchal Master of Edappaily who communicated to the 
Mahsfsja the news of Tippu Bultan’s defeat in 1790, and as 
a reward for the transmission of the happy news the office 
was made hereditary in the family. This is evidenced by a 
copper plate grant. The family held the office till 1056 M, E. 
(1880-81.), when the grant was cancelled for acts of mal- 
feasance. The service appears to have been fairly efficient. 
This was long before the days of Sir Rowland Hilfs 
penny-postage and the reform of the postal system of the 
world which came in its wake. 

A document of the year 965 M. E. (1790) shows 
that at that time the State was divided into two Anchal 
divisidns, one extending from Thovsla to Varkala and the 
other from Quilon to Parur. Each division was under a 
melvichafippu or superintendent. The pay of the m^ 
fippu vyas 66 fanams a month (about Rs. 9“6-e'S.). His 
establishi 4 eut consisted qf a clerk qn 22^, fanams adaffadar 



Widening the scope 
ol the Department. 
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(4) official communications between the officers of 
the court and certain important messages between the 
ruler and the ministerial officers of the State. 

These still form a part of the business transacted by 
the department. There were a few main lines connecting 
the principal stations in the interior of the country with 
the seat of Government. 

The Anchal service was under the immediate control 
of the Dewaii. The establishment formed part of the Huzur 
6§,yasam Department and consisted of one 
MelvichafippukS-r on 147 fs. (Rs. 21) two 
Sakhafippus on 45 fs. (Rs. 6J) each; two 
clerks, one cashier, two peons, forty seven Anchal pillamSr 
or Anchal Masters and hundred and seventy runners. The 
Mslvichafippukar was a general superintendent who exer^ 
oised a sort of large and undefined authority not stopping 
short of inflioting corporal punishment on delinquent run- 
ners. The Sskhaf ippus were entrusted with the duty of dis- 
tributing pay to the establishment. The pay of the Anchal 
pillamSr was very low, ranging from 15 fs. (Rs. 2) to 25 fs. 
(Rs. ^), while the wages of the runners varied from 10 fs. 
(Rs. 1^) to 25 fs. (Rs. 31) each. The number of Anchal 
stations was 46. Anchal Masters generally conducted the 
duties of both the master and the delivery peon, At impor- 
tant stations the services of Vifufhikar were also utilised. 
But official covers were delivered only by the Anchal 
Masters. In the capital there were delivery peons. As the 
covers delivered were chiefly Ssdhanams (a vernacular 
communication addressed by the subordinate offices to the 
Dewan and other superior offices) the delivery peons were, 
and are still, known as CMlavu SadhanaMdr, which means 
those who deliver the sSdhanams. The runners were 
required to traverse 2 miles an hour. For every hour 
delayed, a fine of one chuckram (t a.) was levied; but if the 
mail was * express*, the fine was 2 chs. for every hour. The 
total extent of mail communication was then 865| miles. 


Execution of 
business. 



AtCHAL BEPARTMENT 

Till 1848-49 the department was confined purely to 
Sircar business. In that year it was thrown open to 
government servants and petitioners, the private letters of 
government servants and the petitions of the people being 
carried free. But this free service led to various abuses. 
Petitioners were therefore required to attest in writing to 
the satisfaction of the Anchal Masters that the letters re^ 
qulred to be sent through the Anchal were statements of 
genuine grievances. 

There were at the time two types of cadjan letters in 
vogue. (1) Those that were written on pieces of cadjan 
and enclosed in covers of China paper or Shenkotta paper, 
on which was written the address. (2) Those that were 
written on long pieces of cadjan (a full cadjan being used 
in cases of official reports to superiors, the sharp end not 
being cut), and rolled from qne end with the address on the 
part most exposed. In the Anchal Office the letters were 
sorted and the rolls to a particular station were stringed 
together and several garlands were thrown into a gunny- 
bag which was sealed and handed over to the runner. 

In 1860-61 the posting of private letters was allowed at 
the rate of 1 chuckram per cover irrespective of weight and 
distance. A separate receipt was grarit- 
cm private ed for every letter posted; and at the same 
registers of names of letters were 
introduced. The system of carrying expresses (at the rate 
of 1 fanam (2^ as.) pei’ mile) and the distinction betwe^ 
letter and parcel mails was also introduced in that year. 

A Superintendent was appointed on a salary of Rs. 40 
par mensem. In 1861-62 postal rates were legulated* 
Four Inspectors were appointed to inspect 
Officer#. offices and make reports to the Superintend 

dent. They also disbursed the pay of the runners and the 

establishment. Towards - the 



charge for rural delivery was introduced. 

In 1862-63 branch offices were thrown open for the 
transmission of service covers and letters for the public in 



geneml. A gumastha. in the taluk cutch^fry, tobacco or salt 
bankshall, was entrusted in addition to his normal duties 
with the charge of collecting letters, etc., for despatch to 
the nearest Anchal Office and receiving from such offices 
letters for delivery at the station through Vifut'hikar and 
peons attached to those Cutcheffies. Anchal Masters were 
appointed when the quantity of work increased. In 1865-66 
the system of registering covers was introduced on payment 
of seven chuckrams (about 4 annas). In 1868-69 a Boat 
Transit Service from Trivandrum to Shoranorej then the 
nearest station on the Madras railway, was sanctioned, the 
distance being about 180 miles. Bate stam^p for 

important offices wore supplied in 1871-72 and 1872-73 res- 
pectively. The next year saw the introduction of paper 
in the place of cadjan. 

In 1875 sorting officers were appointed. Postage 
on newspapers weighing 10 Mas and below was reduced 
from 2 chs. to 1 ch. A large number of delivery peons were 
entertained. Overseers were appointed to travel about the 
country to regulate the work. 

In 1881 an experienced officer of the British Postal 
Department was selected and placed at the head of the 
department on a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem. New 
rules were passed and the pay of the establishment was 
increased. The registration fee on letters was first reduced 
from 7 ohs. to 6 chs. and subsequently to 3 chs. Registrar 
tion of book and pattern packets was allowed on payment 
of 3 chs. Provision was made for obtaining acknowledg- 
ment . receipt from the addressee on payment of a fee of 2 
ohs. , Letters of complaints against the Anchal Department 
were allowed to be carried free. The local delivery of 
official letters was discontinued* 
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Anchai stamps and cards were inaugurated in 1888, 
The ^bearing’ system was introduced, as also service 
cards and pillar boxes. An Anchai Regu- 
lation was promulgated. In the next year 
the registration fee of 3 chs. and the 
acknowledgment fee of 2 chs. were reduced to 2 chs. and 
1 ch. respectively, and embossed envelopes were introduced. 
The reply-card system was started in 1890-91, The postage 
on British Indian money order receipts received in the 
Anchai Office for delivery and that on newspapers weigh- 
ing 5 tolas and below were reduced from one chuckram to 
half a chuckram. 

In 1892 the Madras Government suggested the desir- 
ability of amalgamating the Anchai with the British 
Indian postal system. As it was apprehended that it 
would cause great inconvenience to this State, the amalga- 
mation was not effected. 

In 1894-95 a Dead Letter Office was started. The 
postage on book and pattern packets was reduced to half a 
chuckram. In the following year stamps of the value of a 
half chuckraiff for letters weighing one-fourth tola and 
below and wrappers costing half a chuckram were in- 
troduced. The registering fee for letters was raised to 3 chs. 

In 1897-98 many village offices under the charge of 
local schoolmasters were started. The registration fee on 
letters was raised from 3 to ^ chs. In 1899 letter-cards 
were introduced and the price of cards was reduced from 8 
cash to 5 cash. The nadakuli system (rural delivery) was 
abolished and the price of wrappers reduced from 8 to b 
cash each. In the next year the Anchai rates underwent a 
further revision as shown below: 

' Old rate. New rate. 

For half a tola. 1 

For 1 tola. ^ 

Registration fee, 3foks. " ^ 


Introduction of 
cards and envelopes. 





The money order system was introduced in 1901-02. 
Space was provided in the money, order form for the payee 
to communicate anything to the remitter, 
Money order- ^ privilege wliioli is not allowed in the 


of cards was reduced from 5 cash (2 pies) to 4 cash 
(1| pies). 

In 1903-04 the total number of Anchal Offices was 
150 and the riumber of letter boxes 179. The total number 
of private and official letters posted during the year was 
49,01,609 and the total length of mail communication 928 
miles. The price of letter-cards was reduced from 1 ch, 
to I chuckram. The rates have been modified from time to 
time, but cheapness of service has been a primary factor 
kept in view in fixing the rates. The Travancore Anohai 
is the cheapest postal system in India. 


The Department is under the control of a Superint- 
endent assisted by Inspectors who travel about the several 
districts. The Department is more than 
self-supporting. Its main functions now 
are (1) the transmission of letters, hundies, 
etc., (2) the delivery of value payables and money orders, 
and (3) the conduct of savings bank work. The number of 
Anchal Offices and letter boxes at the end of the y ear 1111 
M.E. (1935-36) was 344 and 522 respectivelyj the total length 
of Ancharmail lines being 1,515 miles consisting of runner 
service for 876 miles, motor bus service for 522 miles, motor 
boat service for 18 miles and railway service for 99 miles. 
The total number of letters transmitted by the Department 
in the same year was over 225 lakhs, and the aggregate value 
of money orders Rs. 35T6 lakhs. The balance of investments 
remaining in the Anohai Savings Bank was Rs. 67*76 iakfis, 






M. E. (1790). The mint issued gold coins 
called Anantharciyan Panam, silver cliuckrams and copper 
cash. The gold coins minted were of two kinds, one weigh- 
ing 1| manchadis and the other three-fourths of a mancMdL 
Gold coins of the weight of 9 to 13-|- manchadis, called 
Ananthafgtyan Pagoda were also coined. In 985 M. E. 
{1810) coins of the' value of two and a half chuokrams 
each were Issued which, however, were soon discontinued. 

Till 988 M.E. (1813) the purpose required for coining 
the chuokrams was obtained by melting Bombay rupees. 
During the next ten years Spanish and German dollars and 
Surat rupees were used for the purpose. Copper Cash was 
issued in 991 M.E. and again in 1006 M.E. and 1014 M.E. the 
designs varying each time. Besides these, there were also 
quarter and one-eight chuckrains which were subsequently 
discontinued. The coins that were current during the time 
of Lieutenants Ward and Conner (1816-20) were the 

(gold), the silver chuckram and copper coins 
of different values. There were certain nominal coins such 
as Gaily (Kaliydn petnam), Easi-papam worth 10 chuokrams, 
and the Katcha Rupee worth quarter of a pagoda, which 
were largely used for calculation of Sircar accounts. 

The Mint which was established at Padmanabha- 
pufam was removed to Trivandrum, then to Mavelikkafa, 
Quilon and Pafavur and was finally re-established in 
Trivandrum in 999 M. E. It was closed in (1003 M. E.) but 
was revived shortly after. For some years after 1019 M. E, 
(1844) the work of the Mint was almost confined to copper 
coinage owing to shortage of imported silver bullion and 
tl^e free qse of the British Indian rupee which was ieg^l 


I 
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tender in the State. Thefanam with the design of a crescent 
and a few dots above it on one side and the words fanam 
one’ and the year on the other side was introduced in 
1036 M. E. Government of India currency notes were 
reoof^nised as legal tender throughout the State in 1037 M.E. 
In the next year two stamping presses were got down for 
striking new silver coins of the value of four ohuckrams. 
Seven years later the Government issued a notification 
ordering the acceptance of British Indian coins by the 
Sircar treasuries and the public as media of exchange. 

In 1052 M. E. under command of Ayilyam Thifunal 
Maharaja gold coins called Travancore anc^ 

vdTdjhdTi) of the value of Rs. 7^ and Rs. ^ 
Now coins. ]C6sp0Ctivelyt were minted* But their issue 
had to be soon stopped as they failed to haye any pirculation. 
With a view to securing gold coins which were frequently 
wanted for temple olerings Vi§akh Thif unal Maharaja 
commanded the striking of gold coins of two sizes, one equal 
to the English sovereign in weight and quality and the otlmr 
equal to the English half-sovereign. As these were 
merely token coins and not apart of the State currency, 
1,000 sovereigns, 2,000 half-sovereigns and 10,000 Ananiha- 

raya^i panams only were struck. 

In 1064 M. E. (1889) two new copper coins, viz., 

8 cash and 4 cash pieces, were issued. As the small 
silver chuckram gave opportunities for counterfeiting, 
a Proclamation was issued in 1076 M. E„ ordering the 
issue of silver coins of the value of 2 chuckrams, and 
copper coins of the value of 1 ch., | oh. and | ch. in addition 
to the coins already in use, and the discontinuance of the 
minting of silver coins of the value of 1 chuckram. The 
markets became flooded with counterfeit silver chuckrams 
which therefore were withdrawn. The delay in supplying 
new coins instead created a crisis. But it was soon over- 
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importing minted copper coins as well as copper discs in 
large quantities from Birmingham. Four different kinds of 
silver fanams with different designs had been minted since 
1036 M.E. (1861), but the older ones had not been withdrawn. 
The absence of any rules for cutting and returning counter- 
feit coins coupled with the fall in the value of silver led to 
the counterfeiting of these silver coins. The people natu^ 
rally hesitated to accept even the genuine coins. Regula- 
tion III of 1086 M. E. (1911) was therefore promulgated 
under which the supply of copper coins was largely in- 
creased. The minting of silver coins at the Government 
Mint was stopped in 1087 M. E. (1912), the quantity absolu- 
tely necessary being minted at Birmingham. The old silver 
coins were withdrawn by proclamation and new ones, — 
half and quarter rupees and fanams— -introduced. Another 
Proclamation concerning the Durbar coins was issued in 
1089 M. E. and rules were framed under Regulation III of 
1086 M. E. authorising all Treasury Officers to cut or break 
diminished^ defaced or counterfeit British Indian coins. 


The British Indian silver coins, rupee weighing 180 
grains of silver, half, quarter and one-eighth rupee pieces 

Goias at preseat. coins. The established rate of ex- 

change is 28 1 chuckrams per British Indian rupee. The Tra- 
vancore rupee which is not represented by any coinis com- 
puted at 28 chuckrams. The Sircar currency is as follows:— 


16 Cash 
4 Chuckrams 
3| Fanams 
2 Chithras 


1 Chuckram 
1 Fanam 
1 Chithra 

1 Travancore Rupee. 


The silver coins now in circulation are the Chithra 
and quarter rupees valued at 14 chs. and 7 chs. respectively 
and the fanam at 4 chs. The copper coins minted are those 
of the value of one chuckram, eight cash, four cash and 
one cash. 





In 1093 M. B. the Mint was placed in cnarge oi 
the Superintendent of the Stamp Manufactory, under the 
administrative control of the Financial 
Secretary to Governnaent. But with the 
separation of the Finance and Accounts 
Departments during 1111 M. E. the administrative control 
of the Mint was tentatively transferred to the Accountai t 

A Gaijapathi shrine has always been attached to 
the Mint. The charges for the pujas were originally debited 
to the contingent expenses of the Mint. In 1098 M.E., with 
the separation of the Devaswams from the Revenue, the 
control of the shrine was transferred to the Devaswam 
Department, from that of the Revenue Department. 

Some coins mentioned in old -State records. 

(Oollected from Huzur Central Eeoords & Mathilakam .) 

Thankathotuvac'ha 
• ^ ka^u.(3^fs.) 

Thankakka§u (35 fs.) Anakka^u (31^ fs.) 

Mudfayitta Thankakka^u Chanthavilka^u (41| fs.) 

Thulabhaihakka^u Ilamudrakka^u (33i fs.) 

Thankavilakka&u (33| fs.) Ghanthamikka§u (39| fs.) 

Chempukantakkasu Vella irayan ka§u (14| fs.) 

Chillikka^u Vella Goa ka§u (1) 

CheriyakSi§u Ghahrctm* 

Arabikka^u 

Arabi afakkasu Ohackrmn 

Sulthankasu Koohuchakram 

ChempukS^u Ohenyachakram 

Alksau (35ifs.) Iraitaohakrain 

Mah 5 niafamahanivilakka 6 u Chinn ao'hakram 
Chemputhuttuka^u Arae’hakram 

Kuthirakkasu (1| fs.) Horabalaohakram ^ 

of the coins found out from tbe records are given 


Administration 
and staff. 
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Kalrapa 

Kumpini muluftpa (7|* fs.) 
Anaftipa (5|or 5 fs.) 
Anchupaiiamrfipa 
Paptarnfftpa 
■Kumpini afaitipa 
do. Ka^lmpa 
do. Mahanifftpa 
Afakkalfapa 
Ohinnamuluftipa 
Surattikkattafttpa 
Pafttpa (7i fs.) 

Ohikkar fapa (7 fs.) 


ffmimn.- 

Ananthafamaiipaijam 
CMnnappaiCiam (I- f.) 
Veliippa:^am (1| fs.) 
Palayapanam ' 

Kapippanam, 
Eg;ntMrSjanpanam 
Namappapam (1| or 1|) fs.) 
Chakrappanam 
Cheriya Ananttiaf Simaia- 

; papam 

Mayilpapam (li\ f s.) 
Nskappapam 


Vellappapam 


Vlfafsyanpapani 
Sultkanpapam (li 


Kdiikkottu 
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Ekamflrt'hivafahan (24i fs.) 
Baiiliil^p^ttavar Shan (16 fs.) 
KumbhakSaamvafahan 

fs.) 

KattapparankivarShan " 

*’ ^ ^ ; -(Bil fs:) 

Sauthalllvafshan (245 fs.) 
FuthuvarShan (20 is.) 
Kslivafahan (25 fs.) 

Velliy arappavaf Shan (6| f s.) 
Parimalavafshan (20|- fs.) 
Arappilvafahan (13| fs.) 


(708 fs. ?) 

Ari^uvaf Shan (211 fs.) 
Kalpiivaf Shan (6| fs.) 
Veiliyarappmvaf Shan (1 2^ f s.) 
Thankappnvaf iihan (25 fs.) 
Ghsaathallivaf Shah (24| fs^) 
Mathilavilhnvaf Shah (1 6 f s;) 

Madhurakkali 

'rhifuvithSmkSttnkali 

Xl&'fs.),' 

IrattavSlanrS^i (2t fs.) 
MathsyarS^i 
Charars^i (2| fs.) 
KalamSnrs^i 
V elliy ilpulliy illsf ha» 

rs&i (2| fs.) 

MuthalavslanrSii (2| fs.) 
Iftssi (2| fs.) 

Chankitfafsifi (2| fs.) 


' Sovereign, 

Pavan 

Kottappayan 

Arabippavah/ ( ’ 

Other winey * ’i 

Anantharaman valiyathu 
Ohempu afamahShi thuttu''- 
Th ankamuharam 
Panchi 

Ks^umuharam 
Kumpini mftnnilonnu mu-“ 

'' 'haram 

Taia&^erivella (liV f®*) 

Koo'Mratta piif han - 

Kochipufhan (A fs.) 
VlfaiSyah' papam (.if Is, j-' 
;,KopSli,(|fs.):\:- 
Valiyahiayll ' ' 

.Ghefiyanaayil 
Ponmutamntichi 
Pakala’'/^^-^- ■ - 

Ponnufukkn 
Pat'hskku (126| f s.) 

Sulfean make (99| fs.) 
Guliyah: , ' 

Gheriya Ann ■ 

Madhuravella (li fs.) 
Vellinurnkkii 
Palayapatiiibkku 
Mahsnimuharam 
Channamulamuhar (101 J fsf) 
Tha^ippat'hakkn (15|- fs.) 
Thalappat'hskkii f 14|- fs.) 
Vellit'hafipafhSkku (15|fs.) 
Nurukku 
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St-fat'himuhar fI06| fs.i' - - ^ Bombay '^■miihar (106| f&^^^ 
Arabimuhar (90'| fs.) ■■ - ^ Malamudrathanka-- , 

Irattappafhakku (2'64| fs.) muhar (lOO- is,/ 

Eslpat'bttku'(39| is.) ■ •Mahspimiibar (6| fs.) 

Boii-irat|ai;hala"Otta--' ' TMramam.: 

paibakku '^MI' fs'^y ' Acfliu,' ' ^ ^ 


THE GOVERNMENT PRESS, 


. The Govemmeiit Press was established in the yearlGl J 

M,l. The London Mission Society had a printing press at 
Nagerebil as early as 995 :M. E. (1820) and three years later 
the ; Qhurch Mission BoMety started another at^ 
i: ? vEor a long time: the; : scope of the .opej^ations of the 
Government Press was limited, the demand for printing 
being confined to, the publication of the Trayan core Almanac 
and the requirements of, the ; English schools and one or 
two Departments. But the establishment was. consider- 
ably enlarged and measures were adopted to improve the 
quality of the work turned out when the demand for the 
services of . the institution' increased in later years. The 
stock of printing machinery and types received valuable 
additions from 1040 to 1044 M. B. A lithograph press was 
added in 1045 M. E. with an. establishment to work it. 
Further improvements were effected in 1064 M. E. and 
arrangements mad© to reduce clerical work in the, Public 
Offices by the introduction of printing on a more . extensive 
scale. The press was reorganised in 1072 M, E. and the 
salaries of the staff increased. Btereotyping was introduced 
in 1077 M. E. (1902)., When the Central Prison Press was 
started, -all printing and, binding works relating to the. 
Anohal,: Excise and Judicial .Departments . as well as the 
printingof the departmental forms, which were previously 
done in the Government Press were transferred to that 
institution, the ..G.pvernnient. Press attending to the printing 
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of the;Gazett© and other Government publications. In 1098 
M. E, (1923) the latter was amalgamated with the Govern- 
ment Press. 

In., 1100 M. E. the working of the Press came under 
close scrutiny in pursuance of the recommendations of th© 
Press Committee appointed by Government to enquire into 
the working of the institution. Th© schedule of piece-work 
wages was revised and further retrenchment effected in 
1107 M. E. 

In addition to the Government Gazette published 
every Tuesday, th© most important items of work done by 
the Government Press in conjunction with th© Central 
Prison Press are the printing of the Statistical Volume, 
the State Administration and Departmental Reports, Forms 
for use in Government institutions and the proceedings of 
both the Houses of the Legislature. Private work is 
undertaken in special cases. The Government Press is now 
under the charge of a Superintendent with an Assistant 
Superintendent under him. 


THE PUBLIOATIOH OF GRIEHTAL MANUSCRIPTS, 


This institution was started during the time of His 
Highness the Mahaf§;ja Sri Malam Thirunsl. Oriental 
learning, literature and arts have always received generous, 
and discerning patronage from successive rulers of Tra- 
vancore. A separate Department for the preservation and 
publication of rare manuscripts was organised in 1098 M.E* 
The work of collecting and publishing MalaySlam 
manuscripts was entrusted to a separate agency in 
1099 M. E. But, as it was expensive to have two pub- 
lishing agencies, the Department for the Publication of 
Malayalam and Ayurvedic Manuscripts was amalga- 
mated in 1105 M. E. with the Department for the Publi- 
cation of Oriental Manuscripts. From 1108 M. E, the 
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work of publication of manuscripts on S^yumda was 
entrusted to the Principal, Syurveda College. In 1111 M.E. 
a new scheme was drawn up to expand the Department and 
increase its usefulness. An Oriental Manuscripts Library 
was started with 3,634 manuscripts and transcripts of 1,410 
manuscripts. 

Till now 128 works in Sanskrit and 58 works in 
Malayalam have been printed and published by this 
Department. Among the more important Sanskrit publi- 
cations are BhSsa’s plays, Afyamanjuiiin.filakalpa, jPgveda 
BhSshya by Skandaswami Venkatamadhavam, Afya Bha- 
shya and Kautalya’s ArtHa^astra, 

Nos. 1 to 89 belong to the Si! Mtilam Series. Nos. 
89 to 111 of the Series are known as the Sri Ssthu Lakshmi 
Prasada Mala, and Nos. 112 to 128 the Sil Chithiodaya 
Manjafi Sanskrit Series. The Malay alam publications 
likewise consist of three Series, viz., the Sr! Mulam Mala- 
yalam Series, (Nos. 1 to 25), containing literary works; the 
Sri Vanchi S§thu Lakshmi Series which comprise nineteen 
Sftsthraio works; and the Sri Chithrbdaya Manjafi Bhasha 
Series, of which there are 13 volumes. 

The manuscripts collected and preserved by the 
Department are available for reference in the library. They 
are not lent out; but transcripts are prepared and supplied 
on requisition. 

The rates of copying fee are as follows: — 

Transcription and comparing fees f Bh. Rs. 9^ per 1,000 
for Sanskrit manuscripts. *( granthas of 32 

^letters each. 

Do. for Malay slam manuscripts. Bh. Rs. 6 per 1,000 

granthas. 

Permission will be granted for the republication of 
the works published by the Department, with translations 
or commentaries, or otherwise, on the following condi- 
lions;---- . „ ■ 



(1) The translations should bo textual. 

(2) The indebtedness to the original publications by 

the Department should be acknowledged, ■ 

(3) The preface to the work should be contributed 

by the Department / \ ^ , i- ^ 

(4) Fifty copies of the publication should be supplied 

ree of cost to Government, _ 

The institution is under the charge of a Curator* 
Recently it has been transferred to the control of the 
Travan core University. “ 


THE TRIVANDRUM PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

The Trivandrum Public Library- is the premier 
library in Travancore. It had its beginnings in lD2i2 
M. E. (1847) when the Public Library Society was 
organised with a limited membership. In 1069 M. E; 
the Society was registered as a Joint Stock Company. 
and became the Public Library Association, member-^ 
ship being open to all persons residing in Trivandrum 
who conformed to the rules. In 1072 M. E. the Asso- 
ciation, under, an agreement, handed over its entire pro» 
perty to Government on condition that Government should 
erect a suitable building and “ establish a free library 
to be handed over to the public in commemoration of the 
sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reigB^’. From 1073 M, E. 
the management of the institution rested with Government 
mitiM114 M.E, when it was transferred to the Travancore 

University. . ^ ^ j 

The affairs of the Library were being administered 

by a committee appointed by Government. The members 
of the committee held office for a term of three years. The 
committee consisted of six members, four of whom were 
ordinary members, one the President and the other 
the Honorary Secretary. 
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With a view to extending the usefulness of this in- 
stitution to the people in the moffussil there is provision 
made for the affiliation of moffussil libraries to this institu- 
tion. The libraries in the State at present availing them- 
selves of the advantage of affiliation are:— - 

1. The Dixon Library, Chengannar. 

2. Y, M. C. A. Reading Room and Library, 


4. Mar Thoma School Teachers’ Association, S. C. 
Seminary, Thifuvalla. 

5. Sri Ohithra Memorial Reading Club and Library, 
N. Parur. 

6. The Nagerooil Club, Nagercoil. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Department of Archaeology was started in 1071 
M. E. (1895-96). In 1082 M. E. a Committee was appointed 
to advise the Government on the ways and means of pre- 
serving historical relics and interesting sites or buildings 
associated with persons who have left a mark in the history 
of Travancoro, A list of the historical relics and places 
having been received from the Committee, it was resolved 
to preserve and commemorate some of them and the Dewap 
Peishkars were asked to make suggestions in the matter. 
Two years later arrangements were made for the publica- 
tion of a Series of Papers describing the plates and inscrip- 
tions discovered by the Department, and from 1085 M. E. 
(1910) the Department, began to publish the results of its 
researches in the “ Travancore Archaeological Senes.’ 
Prof. Sundaram Filial of the Education Service and ms 








Assistant Mr. Gancsa Pillai were pioneers m the held ot 
aroliaeologioal research in the State. Gopinatha Rao, the 
first Archaeological Superintendent, published a large num- 
ber of inscriptions. The work was continued by Messrs. 
A. 8. Earaanatha Aiyar and K. V. Subramanya Aiyar. ^ 

Erincipal temples, churches, mosques^ forts, battle- 
fields, palaces, ancient capitals, arid old towns, important 
from an archaeological point of view, were visited by the 
Superintendents. An Archaeological Sheet was added to 
the Travancore Government Gazette. A new work was 
taken in hand in 1106 M. E. for the exposition of the art 
of pantomime (Eafhakali) in K@f ala. A short descriptive 
account of the art^ with an explanatory note on the 
gestures and davioes employed for the expression of the 
various,' . emotions, :: supplemented ' hy .,;diagrams ■ of .. ::the 
principal hand-poses, was: prepared and' published by E. T. 
Poduval, now , Director of. Archaeology. In 1107 M. E. 
a start was made lor a systematic recording of the inscrip- 
tions, on ' Christian' tombs and ' monuments in the State 
havinghistoricalimpGrtanc©..: Attention was. also bestowed 
in the collection of folklore of the State. 

The work of the Departmen t at preseht falls under 
three main heads, viz., ©xpiorafcion, conservation and 
research. The Department is devoting great attention to 
epigraphy. Another subject which receives the attention of 
the Department is the conservation of ancient monuments 
in the State. 

In 1110 M. E. (1935) fresh impetus was given to exca- 
vation. Efforts were made for the organisation of a picture 
gallery as an annex to the Archaeological Department, 
containing reproductions of ancient pictorial art as well 
as representative specimens of modern art. The picture 
gallery was opened by His Highness the Maharaja and . is 
named Sn Chithr^layam. 

The Department is under the control of an officer 
designated the Director of Archaeology. 
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THE MUSEUM AND PUBLIC GARDENS. 


The Trivandrum Museuni owes its origin to the joint 
efforts of J. A. Broun, a former Director of the Observatory, 
and General C alien, a former British Resident. The Govern- 
ment fell in with Broun’s idea of starting the Museum in 
a part of his bungalow, and General Cullen offered certain 
specimens of Travancore rock which formed the earliest 
collection in the institution. In order to place the Museum 
on a surer and more satisfactory basis a Society was 
organised in 1855 with H. H, the Maharaja^ as Patron 
the British Resident as President, the Elay a Baja as Vice 
President and Broun as Secretary to the Society and Direc- 
tor of the Museum. Its object was to afford instruction and 
encouragement in arts and crafts by the exhibition of speci- 
mens of interest in natural history and products of 
industry, indigenous and foreign. After a few years the 
Society ceased to exist. 

In 1859 the Maharaja sanctioned a sum of money 
for the purchase of models of machinery and other scien- 
tific apparatus. Subsequent additions, including foreign and 
native ornamental works in silver, ivory and sandal-wood, 
were contributed by Government and by private individuals. 
In 1873 the Museum was temporarily removed to a large 
hall in the Public Office buildings. In 1879 a Superinten- 
dent was appointed in place of the Curator who functioned 
till then. The management of the Museum together with 
that of the Public Gardens was entrusted to a Comthittee 
“ill.* «( Ih. Bntl.1. and .h». Eurep.m 

members, one of whom was the Honorary S;°>^®^ry. In 
the next year the new building designed by Mr. Chisholm, 
Architect to the Government of Madras and named aftei 
Lord Napier, a Governor of the Presidency,_was occupmd 
mu- K.„-m;vdd. nf mrisiderable architectural beauty, ihree 
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big halls connected by long corridors, with four towers and 
many gables, ornamental ceiling panels and wood works^ 
coloured panes and artistically painted walls, both inside 
and outside constitute the main scheme of the building. 
The exhibits are arranged in their proper order and groups. 
Chief among the exhibits are a splendid collection of natural 
history specimens and certain specimens valuable in ethno- 
logy and art. The model of a Nayar house, a relief map of 
Travancore, and an ivory model of a human skeleton made 
in Travancore by Travail core workmen under command of 
a former Maharaja for the study of human anatomy are 
some of the more important exhibits. The exhibits are 
classified into different sections, such as indigenous arts, 
crafts and industries, archaeology , natural history, e thno- 
logy and geology. 

The Museum building beauty partly to its 

fine setting in a beautifully unduiatmg par^^^ Fifty acres 
of bill and dale are tastefully laid out in paths and terraces, 
lawns and lakes, shfuhberiesi flower-beds and conservato- 
ries, interspersed with the runs and cages of the Zoo. 
Beginning from the lower level at the lake, the ground rises 
tier on tier till it spreads into an extensi ve terrace converted 
into an ornamental garden known as the Top Garden 
on which the Museum stands. Long flights of steps and 
grassy slopes leading down to the lake with clumps of 
golden bamboos and stately trees form the chief feature of 
the Lower Garden. The roads and fbot-^^^^ cover a total 
length of three miles. 

The Zoo was started in 1859 with the gracious gift by 
His Highness the Maharaja of the place menagerie. It 
now contains a fairly representative collection of ani- 
mals numbering about BOO. This Section is a great 
attraction. 

In 1895 Government placed the Museum and the 
Public Gardens under the sole charge of a Secretary who 
was to act directly under the orders of Government. Three 






years later the charge was transferred to a paid Director. 
Subsequently the Director’s post was mad© honorary and it 
continued to be so until 1108 M. E. when the office was 
abolished, and the institution was placed under the charge 
of a Superintendent. The Museum Section was separated 
from that of the Public Gardens and placed under the 
charge of the Director of Archaeology. 

Admission to the Museum and Zoo is free. 


THE OBSERVATORY, 


The Trivandrum Observatory was established in 
1011 M. E. (1836 A.D.) during the reign of Swathi ThifunSl 
Mahafs; 3 a. The institution was intended to give an 
impetus to science by taking advantage of the fact that 


Caldecott, the then Commercial Agent of the Travancore 
Government, who originated the idea was appointed as the 
first Government Astronomer. The construction of the 
buildings to locate the Observatory was commenced under 
the supervision of Col. Horsely of the Madras Engineering 
Service. The site chosen was the highest hill in’ Trivan« 
drum, nearly 200 ft. above the sea-level. 

beginning, as there were no astronomical 
instruments, mere calculation work was done, and the re- 
sults were published as Astronomical Ephemeris adapted to 
the meridian of Trivandrum Observatory. The first Astro- 
nomical Ephemeris, or Travancore Almanac, was issued in 
1838. This Ephemeris was designed more or less on the 
same lines as the Nautical Almanac. To facilitate the 
publication of the Almanac a small printing establishment 
was started, which was the nucleus of the present Govern- 
ment Press. Meteorological and magnetical observations 
were also carried on, 
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The Transit Circle and other astronomical in- 
struments and clocks were installed in 1841. Caldecott 
collected a large mass of observations, astronomical, 
meteorological and magnetical, and sent them to the Royal 
Society of London and the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. Caldecott was succeeded in 1852 by 
John Allen Broun, F, R. S,, who was for some time the 
Director of the Makerstom Observatory in Scotland. He 
reorganised the Department and established the Agasthya 
Malai Observatory on the Western Ghats at a height of 
6,200 ft. above the sea-level. 

The longitude and latitude of the site of the Obser- 
vatory were redetermined and fixed as 76 degrees, 59 
minutes and 45 seconds east longitude, and 80 degrees, 
30 minutes and 32 seconds north latitude. By his efforts, 
Broun was able to show to the scientific world the im- 
portance of carrying on astronomical, magnetic and 
meteorological observations at Trivandrum. 

After the departure of Broun in 1865 not much 
active work was carried on till 1892, when Dr. A. C. Mitchell 
was appointed Honorary Director of the institution. During 
his time a tower was erected with a revolving dome to 
house a four inch equatorial telescope. His main work was 
to extend the meteorological observations. Star obser- 
vations by Transit Circle were also carried on side by side to 
standardise the local time. He introduced the automatic 
arrangement of the time-gun firing electrically con- 
trolled from the Observatory. This has subsequently been 
perfected. 

In 1103 M. E. (1927) certain changes were made with 
a view to afford more scope in the institution for the study 
of practical astronomy and to give greater facilities to the 
students prosecuting post graduate studies in the Science 
College. The institution was accordingly divided into two 
separate Sections, Astronomical and Meteorological The 
Astronomical Branch publishes weekly astronomical notes 
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giving the position of the sim, the moon and the planets for 
Trivandrum mean time. Information regarding other 
important celestial phenomena is also published. Besides 


tion nave neen rrainea m me uoservaiory since 

This Observatory is recognised as a first-class 
meteorological observatory by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Eye-observations of 
meteorological elements are taken as a routine at 8 A. M„ 
12-SO P. M., and 4-30 P. M. and the results of the morning 
and evening observations are telegraphed to Poona for 


continuous 


direction and rain-fall; The results of the daily observation s 
are published in the Indian Daily Weather 
incorporated in the monthly and annual Weather Beviews 
published by the India Meteorological Departmeht. A daily 
weather report is also issued from the Observatory; and a 
summary of the principal meteorological results and general 
weather is published weekly in the Government Gazette. 

A Pilot Balloon Station was opened as an annex to 
the Meteorological Branch in December 1928, under the 
technical supervision of the Upper Air Section of the India 
Meteorological Department at Agra, routine -flights being 
conducted in the morning and special ascents at other hours 
whenever demanded from aerodrome centres. All results 
relating to upper winds are published in detail in the daily 
weather report and the monthly upper air reviews published 
by the India Meteorological Department. The summary of 
the results of the piorning ascent is published in the 
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Government Gazette and the relevant data supplied to 
pilots who land at the Trivandrum aerodrome. 

The Department supplies standardised rain-gauges 
and accessories to all gauging stations maintained in 
government institutions in the State, which are subject to 
inspection by the Meteorologist or other authorised officers 
pertaining to the respective departments. Kain-gauges and 
measuring-glasses are supplied to private or non-depart- 
mental agencies also who have to pay the cost of the set 
and the transport charges. There are at present 77 depart- 
mental gauging stations in the State, 

A Weather-station for eye-observation of pressure, 
temperature, humidity and wind has been started at the 
Alleppey port under the technical supervision of the 
Government Meteorologist from Mgdam 1112. The main 
object of this station is to guide the Port Officer in regard 
to caution -signals. It would, indue course* also serve to 
improve the knowledge of the climatology of the State. 
With another such station at Cape Comorin, which is 
under the contemplation of Government, the comparative 
state of weather over the whole of Travancore at any time 
can be estimated with fair accuracy. 

A first-rat© magnetic observatory doing pioneer work 
in magnetism was functioning here during the Directorship 
of J. A. Broun, F. R. S., from 1852-1865. That observatory 
was closed after his time and the equipment fell into disuse. 
A magnetic survey of the State was conducted durihg 
Dr. Broun’s period. No such survey has been imdertaken 
after his time. But the magnetic elements for a few stations 
in the State are supplied by the Survey Department of the 
Government *of India who tour the country for this purpose 
once in five years. 

The Meteorological Section is controlled by the 
Government Meteorologist and the Astronomical Section by 
the Government Astronomer. In 1110 M. E. (1935) the 
4strQiiomical Section of the Department was put in charge 
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of the Officer for the preparation of the Malayalam Almanac, 
and the staff for the purpose which was attached to the 
Secretariat, was transferred to the Observatory. 


STATE LIFE INSURANCE, 


A. Official Braiici: 


This scheme was introduced from the 1st Makafam 1073 
M, E. as a compulsory measure for government servants 
in permanent service. They had to contri- 
General. bute a minimum originally of 10 per 

cent, of their pay for this purpose. All the policies issued 
were life-policies so that the benefit went to their fami- 
lies after their death. But in the year 1084 M. E. 
Government made it optional and gave the policy-holders 
the choice of converting life-policies Into endowment ones 
payable at the 55th year of age oir at death, if earlier; and 
the tables were modified for endowment assurance payable 
at 55th year in the case of future entrants. The rules ^^^^ w 
revised again in 1098 M.E. and the pereeMage fixed at 5 per 
cent, of the pay up to a maximum of Rs. 50 per mensem. 
With the introduction of the State Provident Fund, the 
insurance was declared compulsory only in the case of 
government servants who do not subscribe to, the Fund. 

Persons holding permanent appointments under 
Government and those employed in municipalities and other 
local bodies whose services are pensionable from the 
general revenues, are eligible for insurance in the scheme. 

Policies of less than three years’ duration will lapse 
if the premium due for a month is not paid before the 25th 
of the same month. But if all arrears of premia are paid 
within six months of the due da^o, the policy will be revived. 
In the case of policies of not less than, three years duration, 


if the premium for a particulai 


the 25tli of the same month, the policy will be forfeited at 
the end of 12 months unless all arrears together with 8 per 
cent, interest thereon are paid within the said twelve 
months. Loans carrying 6 per cent, interest are sanctioned 
on unencumbered policies by the Accountant General to a 
maximum of 80 per cent, of the surrender value of a policy, 
which has to be assigned in favour of Government. The 
loans are repayable by monthly, quarterly or half-yearly 
instalments by deduction from pay bills or by remittance 
into the treasury. 

The actuarial valuation of the fund is conducted 
once in five years, and the profits ascertained by the valua- 
tion are distributed to the policy "holders at the discretion 
of Government hy way of reversionary bonus certificates. 
Bonuses have been declared on the last two valuations, 
though the policies themselves are non-participating ones. 
Another valuation is in progress and is expected to result 



The administration of the fund was originally in the 
hands of a Committee and then under the management of 
the Chief Secretary to Government. With 
Control. the formation of the Financial Secretariat, 
the management was transferred to the Financial Secre- 
tary to Government. With the recent separation of the 
Finance and Accounts departments, the management rests 
with the Accountant General Recently an Actuary has 
been put in charge of the Section. 

The question of starting a scheme of life insurance 
for Travancoreaiis, especially for the working classes, was 
first brought to the notice of Government in 1923 by the 
then Financial Secretary. It was referred to the Economic 
Development Board, But the question had, however, to lie 
over for a decade owing to several causes. It was taken up 
again in 1932 and the scheme was launched in consultation 
with one of the leading actuaries, and after obtaining the 
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expert opinion of the Government of India Actuary. The 
scheme is restricted to bona Hih subjects of the State; 
and the rules are framed to suit the convenience of all 
classes of Travancoreans enabling them to take out policies 
of Rs. 100 and multiples thereof up to Rs. 5,000. 


B. PUBLIC BRANCH 


The scheme was accordingly given eifect to from 
Mlnam 1109 M. E. Within a short period of about three 
years it rose to the very forefront in the 
field of insurance. This is the only life 
office that has left behind it a large per- 
centage of its receipts as fund balances even at this early 
stage of existence. 


Special attractions 
of the scheme. 


Year. Total sum assured lAnnual premium! Fund balance 


The marked increase in the volume of work , during 
the last three years is mainly due to the low cost of manage- 
ment, the comparatively lower rates of premia and the 
high esteem and confidence among the public in the 
Government. 

The scheme offers a safe investment for the public, as 
Government guarantee the payment of the sums assured 
under these rules without reference to the insurance fund 

as such. 
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Maintenance of low expense ratio is a salient feature 
in the working of the scheme. As the expenses incurred for 
the management of the scheme are lower than even one™ 
half of the expenses of any Company, it naturally follows 
that the profits accruing will be larger in proportion. 

Five different types of policies have been adopted to 
suit the convenience of the general public. 


This assurance provides for the payment of the 
assured sum to the assignees or heirs at the death of the 
insured whenever it may happen. These 
policies afford an easy and economic 
means of making provision for family and 

dependants. 


Whole life 
asBUiaiice. 


Under this scheme, the policies are payable at death; 
but the premia cease at the end of a specified term of 

Whole life aBsur- 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30. After that no 

ance with limited more premia are to be paid. This kind of 
payments. insurance is therefor© specially adapted to 
the requirements of those who may not be willing to under- 
take the responsibility of paying premia in their advanced 
age owing to their diminished earning capacity. 


This provides any required sum on the assured 
attaining a selected age or at the death if it takes place 
before. This contract therefore makes 
provision for the insured person himself 
in his old age on retiring from work and 
also provides for his family and dependants should he die 
early. Endowment assurances form an increasing majority 
of the policies taken out by the insuring public. They are 
deservedly most popular, for there is no better, surer or 
more profitable means of investing small sums for the 
objects aboye referred to. By fixing the age at which 
the policies will mature at 45> 50, 55 or 60 these policies 


Etidowment 

(i) 
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can be adapted to fche peculiar requirements of each 
individual case. 


inis scneme provides the required sum on the 
assured completing a certain number of annual payments. 

Endowment assn- 15, 20, 2 d or 30. This contract 

ranee, (ii) therefore makes provision for the insured 
person himself after the specified number 
of annual payments, and also provides for his family and 
dependants, should the insured die early. 

By fixing the number of annual payments for 10, 15, 
20, 25 or 30, these policies can be adapted for such purposes 
as education, marriage, house-building, etc. as the insured 
desires. These policies provide for an endowment being 
obtained even while the insured is very young. 


The policies granted under this scheme are spe- 
cially adapted to supply a distinct want in providing for 
children. The sum assured is payable 
absolutely at a specified date, subject only 
to payment of premium during the life of 
the father or guardian in whose favour the policy is 
effected; and if this person dies before the expiration 
of the term the policy becomes fully paid. Should the 
child die before the expiration of the term, the premia 
can be refunded or the payment of premia can be continued. 
In the latter case, the benefit of the sum assured would 
vest at the end of the terra in the person who had effected 
the policy or his representatives. 


Children’s endow- 
ment. 


To avoid delay and unnecessary hardship to the 
claimants concerned the Insurance Office pays off claims 
up to Rs. 2,000 after making due enquiries 
Payment of olainas. Tahsildar . or the District 

Magistrate of tfie locality, T^iis save? tfip heirs p? 
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d6p©ndaiits of til© insured from wasting time a.nd money 
atthe law courts. 

Besides the existing liberal conditions for automatic 
revival of lapsed policies as per rules, the 
Lapses. noiT»forfeitur© scheme is also tmder com 

sideratioii. 

Over 40 Agents have been appointed all over the 
State to canvass proposals for insurance. As the canvas- 
sing could be done without much difficulty, 
Ageats. popularity of the scheme among 

the public, the remuneration given for the first year was 
not very high. The commission for the subsequent years 
is, however, ' the same as in private companies. Copies of 
the prospectus giving full details of the rules regarding 
Insurance will be supplied by the Accountant-General on 
application. 


Originally the control vested in the Financial Secre”* 
tary. From 1111 M. E. (1936) it has been 
Control. transferred to the Chief Account Officer 
now designated the Accountant-General. 


Al^CHAL SAVINGS BANK. 

Savings Bank business is conducted in all the State 
treasuries and in the more important Anchal Offices. 

Besides ordinary accounts open to the 
Saving# Bank. there are security accounts allowed 

in favour of government contractors and government 
servants who have to furnish security for their posts. 
Public accounts are permitted in the case of municipalities, 
co-operative societies and public bodies and institutions 
conducted for purposes other than the personal advantages 
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of the contributors. Fixed deposit accounts are generally 
allowed in the case of iminicipalities and Devaswams having 
personal deposit accounts at treasuries. 

As a rule the total amount which may be deposited 
in an ordinary account is limited to Bs. 5,000 in a year and 
the total amount which a depositor may have to his credit 
at any time is limited to Rs. 20,000, The limit in the case 
of public accounts is Rs. 20,000, there being no restriction 
for deposits in a year. There is no maximum limit to the 
amount which may be held in security for fixed deposit 
accounts. ^ 

The rate of Savings Bank interest is 2|- per cent per 
annum on the lowest balance in the account between the 
6th and the close of the month for ordinary security and 
public accounts. Interest is fixed in hxed deposit accounts 
at 3 per cent, per annum, but the deposits should be only in 
multiples of Rs. 100. ■ . 

The steady rise in the number of deposits and the 
closing balance of deposits during the last decade show not 
merely the large increase in the volume of the business done 
but also the popularity and the usefulness of the Goverm^ 
ment Savings Bank, The number of Savings Bank deposits 
in 1111 M. E. was 114,469 and the balance of deposits 
Rs. 189’57 lakhs. 


STATE PROVIDENT FUND, 
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the Fund is open to all officers in permanent pensionable 
and nompensionable service under Government as well 
as local or municipal bodies. Contribution to the Fund 
is compulsory in the case of all entrants into permanent 
Government service from the 1st Mlnam 1107, Those who 
insure their lives in the Official Branch of the State Life 
Insurance are exempted from this. 

The minimum and the maximum rates of monthly 
subscription are fixed at one chuckram and four chuckrams 
per rupee respectively of the officer’s salary for those 
who draw Rs. 15 and above. For those who draw less 


The administration of the Fund rests with the 


are kept by the Accountant-General. The 
volume of business transacted during six 
years from 1107 to 1112 M.E, may be seen 
from the statement appended below. It gives the number 
of subscribers admitted to the Fund, the closing balance at 
the 9^4 Qf each year and paynients mad© Jrom the Fundt 


Administration 
of the Eund. 



tXXflL] 


PROViDfiHT FUND 


Realisation of subscriptions. 

Year No. of subscribers Olosing balance, 
ending. admitted. Rs. Ch. 0 

1107 1,000 1,056 0 3 

1108 4,200 52,931 4 4 

1109 6,595 1 , 69,544 27 4 

1110 7,679 3 , 21,840 3 1 

1111 8,346 5 , 05,824 27 13 

1112 9,811 7 , 28,584 19 9 


Payments on account of Closing, Advances, Etc, 
Year. No. of Accounts. Amounts paid. 


Printed forms have been prescribed and should, as 
far as possible, be usedJor application for admission, for 
loans, etc. A printed card showing the 
General. statement of account of every subscriber 
is sent to him either direct or through his office at the 
end of each year so as to enable him to know exactly the 
amount he has paid and the interest earned by him during 
the year and also to get errors, if any, rectified. 

To avoid delay in the settlement of claims every 
subscriber is required to nominate, in his declaration form, 
the person or persons who should receive the amount, after 
him, in case of his death. In the case of a married person 
his wife has to be a necessary nominee if she be living, and 
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not judicially separated from him. To suit the convenience 
of the subscribers, this declaration form is allowed to be 
renewed from time to time. 




THE i^RI CHITHEA HOME FOB THE 
DESTITUTE AND THE INFIRM. 
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VVitli the object of emdicottiriij nieiidictincy ^nd dis 
tress by methods of organised relief, the Home' was 
inaugurated under the gracious auspices of His Highness 
the Maharaja in 1110 M. E. and was formally opened by 
Her Highness MaharS»ui Sethu Parvathi Bayi. The insti- 
tution, now housed in a spacious building with extensive 
premises at Pattam, is so equipped as to afford accommoda- 
tion for fifty inmates. It is under the management of a 
full-time Resident Superintendent controlled by a Board 
of Management, There is also an Orphanage attached 
with accommodation for 50 children under the care of a 
Resident Matron. 

Indigent and infirm persons of either sex above 40 
years of age and orphans under 16 are admitted • on proper 
certification, irrespective of caste or creed. They are fed, 
clothed and housed; and the children are sent to school. 
No effort is spared to make the condition of the inmatei 
as happy and contented as possible with the resources 
available. 

The funds of the institution are almost entirely made 
up of the munificent grant of rupees half a lakh from the 
privy purse of His Highness the Maharaja. The interest 
on this amount together with that on the gracious contribu- 
tion of Rs. IsOOO from Her Highness Maharani Sethu 
Parvathi Bayi and the handsome donations from other 
individuals, is the main source of income for the upkeep 
of the institution. This is augmented by generous grants 
Horn Government. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE BECRUITMENT 
DEPARTMENT. 

The question of recruitment to the public service has 
long been a subject of persistent agitation in Travancore* 
^ The policy of fche Government to afford 
i3rouc.or>. opportunities in the service of the 

Government to all classes of His Highness’s subjects 
without sacrificing efficiency or lowering the standard of 
qualification was made clear as early as in 1915, when 
mstructions were issued to the Heads of Departments to 
show, consistently with efficiency and qualification, special 
consideration to members of the backward communities. 
The question of communal representation was subsequently 
discussed under different aspects at the several sessions of 
the old Legislativ© Council and Assembly. It finally came 
up for discussion in the Council in 1925, when the Chief 
Secretary to Government, on behalf of Government, stated 
inter alia that, other things being equal, preference would 
be given to communities poorly represented in the public 
service and that provision could be made for the represent- 
ation of well-defined unitary groups only and not of every 
individual community. The problem of communal represent- 
ation came up again in the form of a cut motion on the 
Budget in the Council in 1929, and as a result, a committee 
was appointed to report, among other things, on the princi- 
ples to be observed in the matter of recruitment to the public 
service keeping in view, on the one hand, the complaints of 
certain communities that they were not fairly represented 
in the public service, and, on the other hand, the need for 
maintaining efficiency and for avoiding injustice and 
unfairness to other communities. The committee, after an 
elaborate enquiry, submitted its report to Government in 
1933, which was discussed by the members of both Houses 
of Legislature in 1109 M. E. (1934 A. D.). In view of the 
ar 
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importance of the problem. Government appointed Dr. ITokes, 
a Judge of the High Court, to examine all aspects of the 
question and report on the principles to be observed in 
forming the Government’s future policy. Dr. Nokes 
submitted his report in March IQSSg and after carefully 
considering the same, Government announced in June 1935 
their decision to appoint a Public Service Commissioner 
with a view to the disposing of the, objections raised against 
the method of recruitment resorted to by Heads of Depart- 
ments besides facilitating uniformity of practice, and gave 
an outline of their future policy with regard to recruitment. 
Accordingly, a Public Service Commissioner was appointed 
in July 1935. Necessary rules for recruitment to the public 
service were framed by the Commissioner and passed by 
Government. These rules came into full operation on the 
16th September 1936; and with effect from that date 
generally mo appointment to the public service is made 
except on the advice of the Public Service Commissioner. 
Government, however, reserve to themselves the power to 
recruit to any appointment in the public service; 

According to the new system, all communities having 
a strength of approximately 2 per cent, or more of the total 

V.^ , population of the State or about 1 lakh 

Hew system. . , . . . 

are recognised as separate communities 
for purpose of reoruitment, the only exception being the 
Brahman community. The classification of communities 
on the above basis^ is as follows 


A. Hindu. 




.1. Brahman. 

2. Nayar, 

3. Other Oast© Hindu. 

4. KammSia. 


5. Nadar. 

6. Ilava. 

7. Puiaya, 

8. Other Hindu, 
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B. Muslim, 


G. Christian, 


1, Jacobite® 

%. Martliomite, 


4 Latin Catholic. 

5, South Indian United 

Churchy 

6. Other Christian, 


3. Syriac Catholic 


The Military, Devaswam and Archaeological Depart- 
ments are excluded from the purview of the rules. 

The Department is not concerned with the confir- 
mation, promotion or transfer of persons already in the 
servioe, but only with the direct Tecruitment of persons 
outside the servioe. The rules are Gonfined to the appoint- 
ments which are set but in the schedules to the rules, with 
the necessary qualification. 


The Public Service is divided into three Grades 
(Divisions) of which the first is the Higher Division. This 
includes appointments on Rs. 150 and more 
Higher Dmsion. mensem. The primary condition for 

selection to this division is efficiency. There are two sub- 
divisions to this division, the technical and non-technical. 
Candidates for technical appointments are to be judged 
irrespective of their community and solely on their merits; 
and their merits are to be judged by their technical quali- 
fications and experience. The principal method of selection 
for non-technical appointments is by an examination; but 
provision is also made for nomination of one-third of the 
recruits by Government. As a civil service examination 
scheme is intimately connected with the question of a 
ffeneral civil service cadre Government have promulgated a 



•The Interinediate Division consists of posts of wMch 
th© salaries range from Rs, 20 to Rs. 149 and the Lower 
Division comprises posts with apay of less 
Intermediate Division 20, In these divisions preference 

is given to candidates who have had three years’ temporary 
or acting service before the order of June 1935. Every 
candidate for an appointment in the public service, who can 
satisfy the Commissioner that he had the necessary long 
service, is to be registered. Whenever a vacancy arises 
in an appointment for which qualified candidates are 
registered, the Commissioner will advise the recruitment of 


themselves, seniority pi: 
length of service. 


to adequacy of comma 
this division are made 


some 


ed that 40 per cent, of the appointments will in any event 
be given to the most meritorious Gandidates from the inade- 
quately represented communities. That is, 60 per cent, of 
the appointments in this division are given to the best 
Gandidates in the order of merit irrespective of th© 
communities to which they belong, and the remaining 40 
per cent, to the best candidates from the inadequately 
represented communities. All communities other than the 
Brahman, th© Nayar, the other Caste Hindu, the Jacobite 
and the Marthomite are considered inadequately repre- 
sented communities. The above named communities have 
already their due share or more of the appointments in 
superior service. The rules for the Intermediate Division 
contemplate that the number of probable vacancies shall be 
estimated and advertised half-yearly and that only appli- 
cations sent in compliance with such advertisements shall 
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be considered. The scale of fees for application to the 
Intermediate Division is as follows 


In all cases where the Special Examination 
is part of the selective test 

In all other cases where the minimum pay 
of the appointment is 

not less than Rs. 14 but less than Es. 40. 
not less than Rs, 40 but less than Rs. 50. 
not less than Rs. 50 but less than Rs. 75. 
not less than Rs. 75 but less than Rs. 150. 


When an applicant applies for more than one 
appointment, the highest or higher fee should be paid, 
notwithstanding that the applicant subsequently withdraws 
his application for the appointment requiring the highest 
or higher fee. The fee for the renewal of a valid application 
is one rupee. 

In the selective test marks will be awarded to 
candidates under two different items viz., 

1, Marks for general examination qualification 
possessed by the candidate or any special examination to be 
conducted. The maximum marks for this part will be 
70 per cent, of the total. 

2. Special marks (30 per cent, of the total) are set 
apart for interview, previous approved acting service, special 
qualification, and as bonus to backward communities. 

In the case of the candidates of the backward 
communities, the age-limit for entry in the Intermediate 
Division is raised to 28 years. 


So far as the Lower Division is concerned, appointments 
made with a view tp secure as far as possible their share 
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to ^the communities which have been hitherto poorly 
represented in this divisions provided duly qualified candi- 
dates are available from such communi- 
Lower Uivisioa. ■ method of recruitment Is 

accordingly based on the following rotation of communities: 

28. : Muslim. 

29. Jacobite. 

30. Ilava. 

31. Syriac Catholic. 

32. liava. 

33. Latin Catholic. 

34. Ilava, 

35. Other Hindu. 

8. By riac Catholic. 36. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

9. N 

10. S. I. U. Ghurchr 

11. Latin Catholic. 

12. Other Christian. 

13. Other Caste Hindu, 

44. 

15. Other Hindu. 

16. Muslim, 

17. Pulaya. 

18. Jacobite. 

19. KammStla. 

20. Ilava. 

21. Syriac Catholic. 

22 . 

23. Latin Oatholic. 

24. Other Christian. 

25. Hayar. 

26. Ilava. 

27. Other Hindu. 

Recruitment to the Lower Division depends upon 
preliminary registration. Candidates who are qualified for 


1. Other Hindu and 

Miscellaneous^ 

2. Muslim. 

3. Pulaya. 

4. Jacobite. 

5. Kammala. 

6. Marthomite. 


38. Syriac Catholia 

39. Ilava. 

40. Nayar. 

41. Other Hindu. 

42. Muslim, 

43. Pulaya. 

44. Jacobite. 

45. Kammala. 

46. Marthomite. 

47. Ilava. 

48. Syriac Catholic., 

49. Nadar. 

50. S. I. U. Church, 

51. Latin Catholic. 

52. Other Christian. 

53. Other Caste Hindu 

54. Nayar. 

55. Brahman, 
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required to apply for registra- 

tration, Wnen vacancies arise the Commissioner 
'ts the number of communities equal to the number of 
ncies in accordance with communal rotation. Once 
community is chosen, a candidate of that community is 
cted trora among the registered candidates according to 
rules of seniority laid down, the principal rule being 
a candidate wuth acting service is to be nrefervA/l 


SRI CHITHRSLAYAM. 

, was opened on 25th September 1935 

by His Highness the Mahaf sja with a view to providing for 
the enjoyment^ education and development of the artistic 
taste of the people by means of a collection of pictures re- 
presenting the various eras of painting in India along with 
specimens of the art in other parts of Asia which bear the 
marks of Indian influence. The Gallery was reconstructed 
out of two bungalows side by side in the Museum Gardens, 
the reconstruction, furnishing of exhibits and hanging being 
done under the direction of Dr. J. H. Cousins. The first 
bungalow is laid out in three sections illustrating modern 
Indian painting in works by senior Bengal artists, their 
pupils and other schools in the Indian model. In the second 
bungalow are exhibited examples of Indo-European painting. 
The other section of rooms show Persian, Mughal, i^Sjaput 
and Tanjore paintings and a unique collection of copies 
of Indian mural paintings from pre-historic times down 
through the eras of Ajanta to recent times in Cochin and 
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Travancore. The . gallery thus gives a continuous view of 
Indian painting and is of high educational value. It also 
contains good specimens of Tibetan, Chines© and Japanese 
painting. In 1112 M.E. (1937) it attained the unique distin- 
ction of presenting the first good colleotion in Indias and 
perhaps elsewhere, of a new movement in painting by field 
workers and fishers of Bali. 


THE gRI OHITHRA HINDU RELIGIOUS LIBRARY. 


This Library was inaugurated towards the close of 
1112 M.E. It is located in a spacious building put up in th© 
premises of the Kakkstfu Kantan S§.stha temple at Fut'han- 
chantha, Trivandrum, adjacent to the Main Road, The raised 
platform and the spacious hall open on both sides in front 
of it serve as an auditorium providing accommodation for 
about 1,000 persons. The Library section and the hall are 
furnished with facilities for the reading public and'for con- 
ducting religious lectures, Hankatlias, PUthakams and other 
similar functions. 

The Library contains books in Sanskrit, English, 
Malayslam and Tamil, in the several branches of Hindu 
religious literature. There are also some reference books. 
Foreign and Indian magazines relating to religion and phi- 
losophy are being subscribed for. The books are not now 
lent and cannot be taken outside, but have to be used in the 
Library itself. 

The Assistant D§vas warn Commissioner, Trivandrum 
District, is the oontrolling officer of the institution. There 
is an Advisory Committee consisting of three members to 
help him in the choice of books and connected matte^^^ 
Religious discourses are conducted by eminent scholars in 
religion, as also Harihaihci K^lakMpams^ Ohahkyar KUihm 
and Pd^hukama are regularly arranged to be conducted in 
the hall attached to the Library, 
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THE SRI MULAM SHASHTYABDAPURTHI 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE. 


This Institute is situated to the south»east of the 
Public Offices, It is a monument erected by a grateful 
people in commemoration of the sixtieth birthday of 
Maharaja Sri Mulam Thirunal of blessed memory. It serves 
as an industrial and commercial museum and bureau where 
local manufactured products are exhibited with charts 
giving information about their source, price and other 
particulars. The endowment is to the value of nearly one 
lakh of rupees, of which one-half is invested on the building 
and furniture; the other half forms the corpus of the 
fund. The interest on the fund is used to d^ cost of 

up-keep.' ■ . 

The Institute is under the control of a coimnittee of 
management appointed by Government and consisting of 
seven members of whom four are noh-officials. The com- 
mittee elects its chairman, and -the ' honorary secretary. 
An executive committee is formed consisting of the above 
and another member, while two other members are selected 
to audit the accounts and take stock of the exhibits at - the 
end of each year. 

With a view to encouraging trade and manufacture, 
the committee of management has decided to allow accom- 
modation toj private exhibits free of charge, .. . / 

There is a library attached to the Institute containing 
books on subjects relating to industry and commerce and 
several journals dealing with these subjects. The Institute 

and the' library are open to the public. . . 

Every year the anniversary of the birthday or 
Maharaja Sri Mulam Thifunai is celebrated by the Insti- 
tute. The building and the premises are decorated and 
illuminated. A public meeting is held at which a lecture 
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on some topic relating to commerce and industry is 
delivered. The Bust of the Maharaja kept in the Institute 
is garlanded and speeches of tribute are delivered/ 


COMPASSIONATE GRATUITY TO THE FAMILIES 
OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS. 


Prior to 1108 M. B. there was no provision in the 
Travancore service rules to afford relief to the family of 
a government servant who died in harnessj whatever 
be the length of his service. Government therefor© intro- 
duced a scheme for the award of compassionate gratuity 
with effect from the 1st Vrischikam 1108. In this scheme 
the families of government servants in the permanent 
pensionable service, who die before or within one year after 
retirement, are granted ■ compassionate gratuity ' according 
to th© following 'rules:-— ? , 

1. The minimum service required for the grant of 
compassionate gratuity is five years and the maximum for 
which it is payable is 30 years. 

2. The amount is calcuiated at the rate of one 
month^s pay for each year of pensionable service based on 
the monthly pay drawn by him on the 1st Chingam of each 
year.;;: ,;' 

The maximum monthly pay for the calculation of 
compassionate gratuity is Bs. 400 and the maximum amount 

payable is Rs. 3,000. 

4. In the case of a government servant dying within 
one year of retirement, the amount calculated as above will 
be reduced by the amount of pension drawn till the date of 
his death, 

5. The grant of compassionate gratuity is entirely 
within the discretion of Government. 
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Under the scheme family means and includes 
(i) Widow and minor children,, 

(ip Unmarried major daughters, only if they are poor, 
..(iii) Married daughters, subsequently divorced or 
widowed at . the time of the application for compassionate 
gratuity, if they are poor, and 

(iv) Father and mother, only if they were solely 
dependent on the deceased for maintenanc©. 

The application for compassionate gratuity should be 
made in the prescribed form and should be accompanied 
by the requisite documents. 

In the case of the death of a government servant 
before retirement, the head of the office concerned, on 
production of a death-certificate by the family of the 
government servant, will prepare and submit the application 
to Government through the Audit Officer; but in the case 
of a government servant dying within one year of retirement, 
his family should submit the application to the head of the 
department concerned, who will, after verification, submit 
it to Government through the Audit Officer.*^ 
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which are licenced under tne xravancore 
The Trivandrum distribution lines extend over a length of 
60 miles. The total expenditure incurred for the Trivan- 
drum electric supply was Rs. 10,14,199 till the end of 
1113 M.E. In Quilon electricity is supplied by a low tension 
distribution system covering a length of 38 miles. Power is 
supplied from Quilon to the mineral factories at Chavara, 
factory at Kundara and the leper colony at 
The total expenditure incurred for the Quilon 
supply amounts to Rs. 2,94,9^9. The Power 

Alwaye was constructed to 
This is intend- 


the ceramic 
NuranSid 
electric 

House at Kalama4seri near 
supply electricity to the Sri Chithra Mills, 
ed to supply power to the Mills until the Pallivasal hydro 

electric power becomes available. 

. Kottayamis supplied with electricity by a system of 
lines 17 miles in length. The expenses for the scheme 
Nagerooil, Ko«ayam aggregate to Bs. I'T! lakhs till the end of 
and Mannar ekotrio 1113 M.E. In Nagercoil power IS supplied 
suppiy- by a line of 25 miles of low tension dis- 
tribution. The capital expenditure for this station amounts 
to Rs. 2*22 lakhs. The electric works at Manner are owned 
by Messrs. Kannaii Devan Hills Produce Company Ltd. 

An investigation of the Palliv5.sal Hydro Electric 
Scheme was made in 1932. The waterfall in the Muthi- 
rappuia river is made use of for this pur- 
pose. The transmission lines from Palji- 
vasal go to Kothamangalam from where 
they branch off one set going to Alwaye and the other to 
Pallam (near Ksttayam) where the two main receiving 
stations are located. From Pallam the lines are extended 
to Peermade, Quilon, Kottayam, Ohangana^^eri, Alleppey 
and a few other towns. The project was inaugurated on 
19th March 1940 by the Dewan, Sachivothama Sir C. P 
Ramaswamy Aiyar. In the course of his speech the, 
Pe wan observed ?*“*• 


The Pallivfisal 
Scheme. 
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“I look forward ill Travancore not to the rise of 
large industrial centres, but to the spread of a net-work 
of cottage industries and medium sized factories, taking 
advantage of supplies of electrical energy from sources like 
Pallivasal 


Those interested in the industrial progress of the 
country discovered natural handicaps such as the absence 
of fuel, attending upon such progress. Coal and mineral- 
oil, being ruled out, and the possibility of timber fuel being 
limited, what is the possibility of industrial advancement 
otherwise than by harnessing the natural forces which 
are abundantly furnished us by a merciful Providence, 
Throughout the West Coast there are steep slopes and an 
abundant rainfall, with great possibilities for the utilisation 
of the natural flow of water. From the earliest times 
this has been exploited for the purpose of industry but it 
required science to discover the possibility of high trans- 
mission up to two lakhs, and transmission for long distances 
also became possible with scientific advancement. But for 
science these natural resources would have run to waste, 
and with these aids, which science gives us, it is possible 
to utilise them. But how much of these have been utilised. 
In the whole of the British Empire there is available 
35 million h. p. of which less than ’one million have been 
utilised so far. In Canada on the other hand, with a 
possibility of 32 million h. p., nearly 5 million h. p. have 
been utilised, and Canada has been transformed from prairie 
land and pasture land, into one of the most highly developed 
organised industrial units in the world, playing such a 
great part in the prosecution of the war, and being an 
effective factor towards what is hoped will be eventually the 
success of the Allies in the present war 


“It is because of considerations like the rarity of oil 
^nd the difficulty of generating steam power with ordinary 
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fuel that it has been considered that the greatest need in 
India to-day is the utilisation of hydro-electric energy, 
which is one of the great and beneficial sources of wealth 
in this land. 


“Travancore has many such sources. I am glad to be 
able to announce to-day that out of 9,000 kilowatts -possible 
now, there is already assured a demand for fifty per cent., 
and there is pending before the Government a proposal, and 
there are negotiations proceeding, in connection with the 
possibility of starting an aluminium industry in the State, 
which if it fructifies, and I trust it will fructify, will create 
a demand for more energy than it is possible to produce 
with the present storage. 


‘‘ A-lready, therefore, it has become necessary for us* 
in view of such a rapidly inoreasing demand, to contemplate 
means to increase the storage. And subsidiary storages and 
a secondary alternative to the methods of producing power 
are already in oontemplation by the Government of 
Travanoore.”' ■ 


In 1113 M, E. a sum of Rs. 8 lakhs was provided 
for the construction of an all-Travancore telephone 
system. It was proposed to open exchan- 
Telephone system. Nagercoil, Quilon, Trivandrum 

Kottayam and Alwaye besides connecting many of the 
Anchal offices en mute* Quilon and Trivandrum were 
connected by a Trunk Telephone in 1115 M. E. 


A scheme for the establishment of a Broadcasting 
Station at Trivandrum was sanctioned in 1113 M. E. An 
Assistant Electrical Engineer has been 
Broadcasting, deputed for special training. The work in 

connection with this scheme is making satisfactory pro- 
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CO-OPERATIYE SOCIETIES. 


Ill 1089 M. E. (1914) a Co-operative Societies Act was 
enacted in Travancore. Two years later a Registrar was 
appointed and the Department was organised with one 
Inspector under him. In 1112 M. E. a new Co-operative 
Societies Act was passed. In 1113 M. E. the staff of the 
Department consisted of a Registrar, two Assistant Regis- 
trars and thirty-six Inspectors. In that year three more 
temporary Inspectors were appointed as Sale Officers. Of 
the thirty-six Inspectors two were in charge of non-credit 
work and the others were in charge of circles. 

In 1113 M.E. there were one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-six societies working of which 1,277 were agricul- 
tural credit societies, 243 non-agricultural credit societies, 
35 distributive societies including school societies, 25 super- 
vising unions, 21 taluk banks including banking unions, 18 
urban banks, 13 agricultural credit societies with production 
and sale, 11 non-agriGultural societies with production and 
sale, 1 central bank, 1 central institute, 1 centfal weaving 
society, and 1 central wholesale society. The remaining 
29 were of various types including benefit funds and 
insurance. The total number of members was 206,699 of 
which 24,096 were women members. Ten societies were 
exclusively for women. There are separate societies for 
the backward communities viz,, Afayas, Vslans, coast 
Christians (fishermen), Chefamars and SSmbavars. They 
had a total membership of 16,532. The paid up share capital 
of these societies aggregated to Rs. 1*24 lakhs and their 
reserve fund totalled Rs. 38,138. 

The supervision of these societies is conducted by 28 
local supervising unions (including three banking unions) at 
different centres with the Central Co-operative .Institute as 
their Federated Body. Non-official supervision is also 
done in addition to what is done by the officers of the 
Department. 
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At present there are only two Oo-operative DivisionSj 
the Northern and the Southern, each under the charge of an 
Assistant Registrar; but the opening of a Central Division 
is under contemplation. Now the Department is under the 
control of the Land Revenue Commissioner who is also the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT, 


The Transport Department was organised in Kanni 
1113. An initial fleet of 60 vehicles was purchased 
and bodies suited to local conditions were Gonstructed in 
the P. W. D. Workshops. The service was inaugurated 
by His Highness the Maharaja on 9th Kumbham 1113. The 
sections first covered by the vehicles of the Departinent 
were Tnvandruhi-~-Nager.coil, Trivandrum---Neyy Sttinkara, 
N agercoil—Col aohel aiid N ager coil~-Cap© Comorin. Serviqe 
within the munieipal Trivandrum with an extern 

sionio Nedumangsd was taken up in the next month* Three 
piQnths. later the Quilon*---Trivandrun^ line was also taken 
up» All transport seryices by priyat© concerns are prohibited 
on the routes served by the departmental buses. Regular 
service for thes transport of goods from the High Ranges via 
Alwaye wais also taken up by the Department. In Minam 
1115Th0. State Transport line was extended to Koitayam. . 

_ III coiijunction with the passenger service a parcel 
service is also parried on. Agents are appointed at import- 
ant stations on the routes for receiving and transmitting 
parcels from consignors and they distribute parcels to the 
consignees.. The fare was standardised at 8 cash per mile 
in all routes except in the Trivandrum Town Service where 
it has been fixed at 1% cash per mile. 

The Department is a steadily growing one and brings 
a good income to the Government. It is under the control 
of an officer styled the Superintendent of Transport. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


L DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.* 


The Department of Public Instruction is under the 
administrative control of the Director of Public Instruction. 

The Department has within its jurisdiction 
English, Malayalam and Tamil Schools, 
Training Schools, Sanskrit Schools, Tech- 
nical Schools, Night Schools, Reading Rooms and Libraries, 
Orphanages, a Reformatory School, and an Academy 
of Music. 

The Director of Public Instruction submits to 
Government, from time to time, proposals for improving 
education in the State. His main duty is to look after the 
welfare of education .within the State and to co-ordinate the 
work of the different agencies in the field of education. He 
is responsible to Government for the efficient working, of all 
recognised educational institutions in the State, depart- 
mental or private, and to conduct his work in accordance 
with such codes, rules and instructions as may be in force. 
He prepares the annual budget for the Department and 
controls departmental receipts and expenditure. He has to 
conduct periodical inspection of educational institutions 
and check the work of the subordinate inspecting. officers. 
He has to submit to Government every year a report on the 
administration of the Department, and furnish such other 
reports and returns as Government, from time to tone, 
prescribe or call for. 

In the discharge of the duties pertaining to his office, 
the Director is assisted by two subordinate officers, the 
Personal Assistant and the Financial Assistant. The 
Financial Assistant advises the Director in all matters 
relating to receipts and expenditure of the Depa rtment . 

H For a detailed account of education in Travanoore, vide Vol. III. 


Administrative 

control 
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His main duty is to check leakages of revenue^ to in- 
spect subordinate offices, and to submit reports to the 
Director pointing out the irregularities, if any, that may 
come to his notice. The Personal Assistant is the minis- 
terial head of the office^ and is primarily responsible to the 
Director on all papers relating to the general administra- 
tion of the Department. In the absence of the Director 
from headquarters or while he is; on casual leave, the 
Personal Assistant is competent to take action on urgent 
matters and submit his decision to the Director later on 
for ratification. 

For administrative purposes, the State is divided into 
four divisions, each under a Division Inspector, and thirty- 
one districts, each under an Assistant Inspector. The 
Division Inspectors are under the direct control of the 
Director and, in their turn, they Gontinl the Assistant 
Inspectors. The Division Inspectors have their headquar- 
ters at Trivandrum, Quilon, Thiruvalla, and Mavattupula, 
and have their admimste areas divided into 10, 6, 8, 
and 7 districts respectively. 

There is also an Inspectress of Grirls Schools, of the 
rank of a Division Inspector, who has control over all 
educational institutions for girls above the primary grade. 
She has her headquarters at Trivandrum. She is under 
the direct administrative control of the Director, and has 
an Assistant Inspectress under her. 

The chief inspecting officers, viz , the four Division 
Inspectors and the Inspectress of Girls Schools are 
primarily responsible to the Director on all matters relating 
to the institutions under their control, and have also to 
conduct the inspection of all English Schools, Malays;lam 
and Tamil High Schools, Sanskrit Schools, Training Schools, 
Orphanages and Boarding Houses in their jurisdiction* 

The Assistant Inspectors are responsible to the 
respective Division Inspectors for the efficient working of 
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the MalayS-lam and Tamil Primary and Middle Schools, 
Eural Libraries and Private Reading Rooms and Libraries 
in their respective jurisdictions, which ordinarily extend 
over a revenue taluk, but in some casevS, covers a few 
pakuthies more or less, depending upon the number of 
institutions in them. The Assistant to the Inspectress of 
Girls Schools has control over the Malayalam and Tamil 
Middle Schools for Girls in the State. 


With a view to encouraging Moslem education in 
the State, provision has been made for imparting instruction 
in Arabic in schools attended by a fair 
Special schools p-oportioii of Muslim pupils. The work 

of the Arabic Instructors is inspected by a separate officer , 
a Muhammadan Inspector of Schools, who is under the 
direct control of the Director, The Muhammadan Inspe-^ 
otor, however, has no administrative control over any 
school, such, control being vested in the Chief or Assistant 
Inspecting Officer in whose jurisdiction the particular 
school is situated. 

The Reformatory School at Trivandrum is under the 
control of a Superintendent and its affairs are discussed 
and decided by a Committee of Visitors of which the 
Director of Public Instruction is the Honorary Secretary. 

The Academy of music is under the control of a 
Principal who is directly responsible to ihe Director. 

The Department bestows great attention in the 
matter of female education, 316,437 girls were undergoing 
instruction in all kinds of educational institutions 
in the State in 1113 including special schools, of whom 
390 were in colleges. The system of co-education 
widely prevalent in the State has been mainly respon- 
sible for the remarkable spread of female education. 
Instruction in music, needle work and homecraft is given. 

To impart instruction in weaving, knitting, sewing 
and mpsic tffere are eighteen technical schools all aided 
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and exclusively for woiren. The Eeformatory Scliool 
instruct the juvenile convicts during the term of their 
detention in printing, book binding, weaving, agriculture 
and gardening besides in drill and scouting. There are 
some other special schools of a vocational character 
under the control of the Education Department. The 
screw-pine weaving school at Trivandrum, Kindergarten 
and nursery schools, the Sri OhithrOdaya Narfhakslayam 
which is a grant-in-aid institution for imparting train- 
ing in Indian dancing, aided music schools, one at 
Sherthala and the other at Pujappura in Trivandrum, voca- 
tional bias schools attached to the S. L. B. English High 
School at Kagercoii where instruction is given in clay- 
modelling, making toys, images, etc. besides lessons in 
genera] subjects, and the Vlf a Kerala Gymkhana which is 
an aided school of physical culture at Trivandrum deserve 
special mention. 

Besides these there are special schools for the educa- 
tion of the children belonging to certain communities who 
show a reluctance to send their children to school if there 
are no separate schools for them. There are four such 
schools for Kshathriyas. These are situated at Msvglik- 
kafa, Sranmula, PunjSr and Panthalam. The special 
school at Kulakka^a is exclusively for the education of 
the children of MalayS-la Brahmans. Special schools for the 
exclusive use of Muhammadans are provided in certain 
areas ; an English High School is maintained for them 
at Alleppey. 


The controlling officers of the Education Department 
exercise administrative powers as stipulated in G. O, R. Dis 
_ No. 1011 of 31 Edn. dated 10th August 

1931. The Director is competent to san- 
ction grants-in-aid within the limits of budget provision 
and in accordance with the Education Code, to all 
educational institutions in the Department; to withdraw 
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permanently or temporarily, wholly or partly, any grant 
already sanctioned, subject to certain conditions; to 
prescribe Opam and Christmas holidays for schools; to con- 
duct departmental examinations and to appoint examiners 
and superintendents therefor; to dispose of unservice- 
able articles when the book-value does not exceed Rs, 250 
in each case; to sanction the sal© by auction of standing and 

fallen trees and plants in grounds under the control of the 

Department; to sanction the auction sal© of dismantled and 
useless school buildings; to fix the headquarters of the 
subordinate inspecting officers; to accord administrative 
sanction for works under petty construction and repairs 
(original or repair) up to Rs. 1000; to sanction the reappro- 
priation of funds up to Rs. 500 from one minor ffiead to 
another with certain exceptions; to sanction vacation duty 
of officers in the Department etc. 

The Chief Inspectors are competent to dispose finally 
of all questions relating to admissions, promotions^ tr^sfer 

certificates, collection of fees, and holidays (except Onam 
n-nri in the institutions under their control; to 


.. .. • 
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A State Library System is in vogue by which 
78 Rural Libraries, each containing about 500 books and 
having a good supply of newspapers and 
Libraries periodicals, have been started and placed 

under the control of the Department. These are attached 
to departmental Primary Schools in important rural areas 
and are in the charge of the respective lieadmasters and 
controlled by the Assistant Inspecting Officers concerned. 
The public have free access to these libraries. 

The Department keeps in close touch with local 
public opinion in all parts of the State and takes, when- 
ever necessary and desirable, such steps as would lead to 
the educational advancement of the people. 


^PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 

The Public Health Department was constituted on 
its present basis in 1109, The need for the organisation of 
this Department was engaging the attention of Govern- 
ment since 1103, The Sanitary Department, which was 
formed so early as 1071, was the only agency which was 
previously attending to public health work. Its activities 
were restricted to three phases of public health viz., the 
collection and tabulation of vital statistics, the manage- 
ment of vaccination in non-municipal areas and rural 
sanitation. 

In 1103, Dr. W. P. Jacocks of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in America was appointed to organise public 
health work in Travancore on a modern and up-to-date 
scale. His scheme of work comprised hook-worm treat- 
ment, public health education, epidemiological and vital 
statistical investigations, health unit work, medical ento- 
mology and plague control measures. The establishment 
of Health IJnits in rural areas was an important item in 


* For a detailed account of public health activities in the State, 
,,yideVoLlI|;. ■ ’ 
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In 1110 M.E. some further changes were effected. The 
designation of the head of the Department was changed to 


neiit was reconstituted as the 
embracine the sections of the 


The work of the new Pdbiic Health Department com- 
prises registration of vita! statistics, control of communic- 
able diseases, vacGination, plague control measures, malaria 
and filariasis control and investigations, tests and examin- 
ations in the Pubiio Health Laboratory, management of 
the Health Unit in HeyySttinkaf a, hook-worm treatment 
campaign, rural sanitation and public health education. 

The hookworm treatment campaign was discontinued 
in 1110. In the same year, the medical entomology section 
of the Department was reorganised. The entomological 
laboratory work was put in charge of the Superintendent, 
Public Health Laboratory. For purposes of field work, the 
State was divided into two circles, northern and southern. 
An Assistant Surgeon was put in charge of each circle. The 
inoscjuito control work within the Trivandrum Municipality 


tion of the Sanitary Department with the Public Health 
Organisation so as to co-ordinate their respective activities. 
The amalgamation was accordingly effected in Ohingam 
1109, its control being vested in a Deputy Director of 
Public Health. ^ ^ ^ 


the above scheme. In 1106 a Health Unit was started at 
Heyyattinkafa. Its main work was registration of vital 
statistics, control of oommunioable diseases, public 
health nursing, maternity and child-welfare work, rural 
sanitation, health education and medical examination 
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was taken over by the Municipal Council, and Governmen 
sanctioned a contribution for the purpose. Mosquito control 
operations were subsequently introduced in the Alleppey 
and Quilon municipalities. • 


In 1111, the Department was able to make steady and 
uniform progress in all directions although it had to bear 
the heavy strain of fighting against a succession of epidemics 
in different parts of the country. An experimental scheme 
for the inspection of primary school children in eight taluks 
of the State was introduced during the yedl% and the work 
was entrusted to the Public Health Department. A Taluk 
Health Organisation scheme has been put into operation in 
South Travancore and Shenkotta from the year 1112 mainly 
for taking effective precautionary measures against cholera, 
which is a menace peculiar to those areas and also for the 
compilation of correct vital statistics on scientific lines. 


Prom the beginning of the year 1113, the State was 
divided into two public health districts northern and 
southern, with Kottayam and Neyyattinkafa as the res- 
pective headquarters. Each district was placed in the 
charge of a District Health Officer. Along with the intro- 
duction of this district health scheme, maternity and 
child-welfare work was also started in five select areas 
situated away from hospitals and dispensaries, in each of 
the two districts. 


The Public Health Laboratory was transferred from 
the Public Health Department and added on to the 
Research Department of the Travancore University from 
the beginning of 1114 M. E. 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 


LEGISLATION, 


His Highness the Maharaja is the centre and source 
of political as well as Legislative authority in the State. 

The Treaty of Perpetual Alliance between 
General, Travaiicore and the British Government 
contemplates the tendering of advice by that Government 
in certain subjects for the advancement of His Highness’ 
interests, the happiness of his subjects and the mutual wel- 
fare of both states. The sovereignty of the ruler is however 
maintained intact. This has enabled the State to take advan- 
tage of the principles of British laws while keeping to the 
old moorings. The laws which are in force in Travan core are 
thus the result of a judicious blending of the two systems. 

The Hindu kings of old followed the text of the 
ancient laws as set forth in the codes of Manu, Yajnavalkya 
and Pafa^afa. The ideals of ancient Hindu Polity were 
held in high regard; and as each Ga,ste and the individuals 
composing it were anxious to preserve the old customs and 
traditions, deliberate changes in the law were not of frequent 
occurrence. Even in devising rules for the efficient working 
of the administrative machinery, Hindu rulers took pride 
in affirming that in all matters of principle they adhered to 
the injunctions of the DharraaSastras. Normally they were 
content to act on interpretations of the rules in the Dharma 
Sastras, Such was the policy of the Chef a Kings as.it was 
of the Oholas and the Pandyas. These traditions, command- 
ed the respect of the rulers of Travancore who represented 
the ideals of Indian kingship and adhered to the old 
principles and conventions. They honoured old forms and 
TAsnAntftfl established precedents. It was the proud boast of 
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The rules and principles of law lay scattered in 
numerous volumes making reference difficult and tedious. 
The difficulty was obviated by the compilation of legal 
manuals by learned scholars. The Vyavaliahmala compiled 
by Mahishamangalafhu Nampathifi, published in the latter 
part of the 16th century, supplied a real want and gained 
currency throughout Malabar as a reliable work of refer- 
ence. So was Kshithiratnamala. 

The law and procedure of Travancore retained the 
impress of oriental conceptions until modified by western 
jurisprudence. From time to time, however 
new rules were promulgated by the Mahs- 
raja in the form of Chattamriyolds to 
facilitate the admimstration of justice. The Chattamriydla 
issued Maharaja KSrfhika Thifunal (ITSO-ll'SQ) is a pro- 
minent example of such legislation. This state of things 
changed after the establishment of the alliance with the 
English Bast India pompany. Col. Munro who combined in 
himself the offices of De wan and Residen t engrafted the 
principles of Anglo-Indian Legislation on the Statute Book 
of Travancore. What was good for the British possessions 
in India was considered equally good for the progressive 
Indian States. A large number of Proclamations was 
passed in the time of Rsni Goufi Lakshmi Bsyi, the Queen 
Regnant, and Rani Gouri Parvathi Bayi, the Queen Regent. 
The drafts of the Acts and Proclamations were pre- 
pared by the Dewans and submitted to the rulers who 
exercised their minds on the principles and the details 
involved in them before promulgation. The Proclamations 
were conceived in a spirit of patriotic endeavour calculated 
to advance the permanent interests of the country. Some 
of the measures passed during the reigns of the two Ra^is 
and the early years of Maharaja Swathi Thifunal may bo 
mentioned by way of illustration. 

A Proclamation of 988 M. E. directed that no addi- 
tional taxes should be recovered for the cultivation of dry 


18th. century 
Legislation. 
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grains sucli as gingeily and grain on lands already assessed 
to revenue. It was stated that the Sirkar would help the 
ryots with money for seed and agricultural implements in 
order to encourage cultivation. “The abolition of a long 
catalogue of the most arbitrary taxes such as poll-tax, 
cottage tax, net-tax, etc., under which distinct sections of 
the community such as Ilavas, Parayas, etc., had groaned 
for years had resulted in increased social blessing’*, says 
Nanoo Pillai, one of the former Dewans of the State, 
in his “Sketch of the Progress of Travancore’®. The 
Syrian Christians and converts were exempted from the 
performance of uliydjWi services in dsvaswoms. The 
possessors of Vifut' hi lands were permitted to relinquish 
them if they chose. By a Royal Proclamation of 993 M. K 
the land-holders of Ns^njanad were released from certain 
oppressive demands exacted from them by certain digni- 
taries known as Mudalis and Ambalakkar who, under the 
guise of collecting Sirkar revenue from the ryots levied 
numerous unauthorised contributions for their own benefit 

in eonnection with social and religious functions. Con- 
cessions were granted to ryots for bringing new lands under 
cultivation. In the same year ^ to imposition of tree-tax 
was restricted to eight kinds of fruit-bearing trees. By 
another Proclamation dated im Thulam 1000, it was 
declared that the ryots would be offered protection against 
the malpractices and oppressions of local 
to recovery of revenue, supply of provisions, etc. By a 
Proclamation dated 1011 the reward for the destruction of 
tigers was raised to Rs. 30. 

The establishment of the new courts necessitated the 
reformation and the restatement of the laws ao^ortog to 
the models of British India . Cunden Menon 
Legislation of appointed a Dewan Peishkar in 

1010 M. E. suggestion of Casamajor, the 

British Resident, was entrusted with the work of drafting 


■ 
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legal codes. A committee of officers with adequate know* 
ledge of the country and, experience of administrative 
details was appointed to assist him. The laws in force were 
carefully examined and new rules both of substantive and 
adjective law were added. In the course of a few months 
the drafts were prepared. The language of the drafts was 
Malay alam; for, Cunden Menon did not possess a* knowledge 
of English. They were soon translated into English by com- 
petent scholars, and promulgated by the Maharaja in the 
form of Regulations. “This was the first Code of Regulations 
in the modern sense of the term. It consisted of eight 
chapters, the first five chapters comprised the Civil Code 
and Procedure and the constitution of the different Courts, 
original and appellate. The sixth Regulation invested 
Tahsildars with police authority and Zill a Courts with full 
criminal jurisdiction, the seventh and eighth Regulations 
authorised the Appeal Court Judges to perform the functions 
of sessions courts.” In the course of a few months the people 
became generally acquainted with the newly introduced 
system. But the customs and usages which ruled formerly 
had to be gradually changed to meet the requirements of a 
progressive administration in accordance with the standards 
adopted by the British Government in the administration of 
their own provinces. The Acts were often passed on 
the suggestions and advice of the British Residents. But 
the new lawsbore the imprimator of the independence of the 
legislative authority of the Sovereign. 
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found to be of great use in settling the administrative policy 
of the Government. At the time of the Settlement 
Proclamation, for example, the Dewan invited the leading 
land-holders from different parts of the state with the 
object of explaining to them “their intentions in regard to 
the introduction of a Revenue Survey and Settlement in 
Travancore and to afford them an opportunity of discussing 
and forming their opinions on the various questions which 
would arise in connection with that important measure of 
making known their views to Government and of co-operating 
with them in the prosecution of an undertaking so 
intimately affecting the interests of the agricultural 
population”. 

In 1063 M. E. (1888 A. D.) Dewan Asima Rao instructed 
the Dewan Peishkars to prepare a list of the names of two 
respectable persons fr.om each proverthy 
direct them to appear before him 
when he visited each locality in his tours. 
It was realised that legislation on sound lines was the 
condition precedent to an efficient executive administration. 
In British India the Indian Councils Act of 1861 paved the 
way for the association of the popular element in the work 
of legislation. His Highness Sri Mtilam Thif unal Mahafsja 
gave his sanction to a forward policy inlaying the foundation 
for representative institutions and Dewan Bama Rao devoted 
his best energy to implement his master’s scheme. 

The Legislative Council Act II of 1063 was thus 
placed on the Statute Book. In proposing the establish- 
ment of the council it was clearly pointed out that the 
Dewan “should have the benefit of discussing with and 
taking the opinion of responsible officers associated with 
him. in matters of legislation which, as being one of the 
most important functions of the government should receive 
the most careful consideration before being submitted to 
th^ Sovereign to be passed intp But wJiep the 









Act emerged in its final form, provision was made for 
the non-official element as well. The Legislative .Council 
thus, inaugurated was to consist of a President and mem- 
bers; such members being not less than five or more 


President and the members were to be 


two of the persons, i« e., persons who at the date of such 
nomination, were not in the service of government. It was 
provided that the seat in the Council of any non-official 
member accepting office in the government service was to 
be vacated on such acceptance. Period of membership 
was three years but re-appointment was permitted. The 
time and place of meeting were to be fixed by the Dewan. 

The Council was to exercise its power of making laws 
and Acts only at meetings presided over by the Dewan or 
the senior official memher present. Three members and the 
presiding authority were to form a quorum. The first set 
of rules were to he framed by the ^ Dewan but power was 
given to the Council to make suitable amendments in the 
Rules. There was, however, a proviso added that it ®‘shall 
be lawful for the Sovereign to disallow any such rule and to 
render it of no effect’^^^ N business was to be transacted 
at any meeting of the Oouncll other than the consideration 
and enactment of ‘‘measures introduced into the Council 
for the purpose of such enactment and it was not lawful for 
any member to introduce or for the Council to entertain 
any motion unless such motion was for leave to introduce 
some measure in the Council or have reference to some 
measure actually introduced thereto.” This right of the 
members was restricted by an important proviso 'Him it 
shall not he lawful for any memher to introduce ivithout the 
'previous sanction of the Dewan, any measure affecting the 
public revenues of the State or by which any charge shall 
be imposed on such revenues”. The Act said, “When any 
Jaw or Act has been made by the Council it shall be 
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submitted to Us through the Dewan and it shall be lawful 
for Us to assent tOj or to with-hoid Our assent from the 
same, or to reserve the same for further consideration and 
no such law or Act shall have validity until we shall have 
declared Our assent to the same and until such assent shall 
have been duly proclaimed by the Dewan in Our Govern- 
ment Gazette. Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Act it shall be lawful for the Dewan in case of emergency 
to make and submit to Us any Act and any such Act if 
assented to by Us, shall have like force of law with an Act 
prepared by the Council for the space of six months from 
its promulgation”. It is clear from the above that the bills 
passed by the Council and the draft Acts prepared by the 
Dewan in emergent cases were nothing more than 
recommendations to the Sovereign, It was the affixing of the 
Sign Manual which invested them with legal effect and 
gave them their authority. The powers of the Council 
were very extensive. 

But restrictions were imposed in 1073 M. E. by Act V 
the year. A number of clauses were added. No motion 
was to be made in regard to any measure 
affecting the religion or religious rites and 
usages of any class of His Highness’ 
subjects. Certain matters were definitely and once for all 
taken out of the purview of its jurisdiction. 

“ It shall not be lawful for the Council,” said the 
Act, “to consider and enact any measure affecting 

(a) the reigning family of Travancore, 

(b) the relations of Our Government with the 
Paramount Power or with foreign Princes or States, 

(c) matters governed by treaties, conventions or 
agreeiiiGiits now in force or hereafter to be mad© by Onr 
Government with the Paramount Power, 

(d) extradition of criminals, 

(e) European vagrants, 
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(f) European British Subjects, 

(g) the regulation of affairs relating to sea-ports, 

(h) Imperial Post Office and Telegraph and Kaih 
ways, 

(i) Nayar Brigade and Our Body-Guard. 

On these subjects the Regulations were to be framed 
by the Dewaii himself and submitted to the Maharaja. The 
strength of the Council was however increased by providing 
for a maximum of 15 members and a minimum of eight. 
The DeTOn was also enipowered with the previous sanction 
of the Maharaja to frame rules as to the conditions under 
which all or any of the non-official members of the council 
may be selected subject, of course, to the prerogative to 
decline to nominate any person selected under this rule. 


The Council thus brought into existence functioned 
for many years. Meanwhile another institution which also 
107 ^ t owed its existence to the generous and 
1097 M. B.° enlightened policy of His Highness Sii 
Malam Thifunal Maharaja advised by 
Dewan V. P. Madhava Rao had attained to a position of 
prominence in voicing the responsible opinion of the 
representatives of the people. The §rl Malam Assembly 
was established in 1904 under an executive order. Its 
object was to enable the Government to ascertain at first 
hand the wants and wishes of the people. The best men of 
the country' considered it a privilege > to serve as members 
of the Assembly. .The appreciation of their work and the 
sympathetic attitude taken by the Government resulted in 
the development of public opinion in favour of investing the 
Popular Assembly with larger powers. So intense was 
the demand for legislative action in certain directions that 
the government was , persuaded to take the initiative 
and place many important bills before ; the Legislative 
Council. On Dewan RSjagopalachafi’s ; advice His High- 
ness Mu lam Thifunal Maharaja 




I 





members of the Popular Assembly the right of virtually 
electing a good proportion of the members of the Legislative 
Council, the Assembly members being permitted to make 
the selection by votes. 

From time to time representations were made to 
Government requesting them to place the Popular Assembly 
on a statutory basis. The Legislative Council also gave the 
movement its warm support. In 1909 Parliament passed 
the Government of India Act which enabled the Imperial 
Council and the Provincial Councils in India to discuss the 
Annual Budget, to interpellate the Government and to move 
resolutions on matters of public importance. These rights 
were demanded by the people of Travancor© as well and a 
good deal of public opinion was focussed on the question. 

No Indian ruler had a more genuine sympathy for the 
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University of not less than five years residence in the State 
The special constituencies were four in num!)er viz., 

(1) Planting Community, 

(2) Jenmies, 

(3) Non-official members of Town Improvement 
Committees, (municipal councils), 

(4) Merchants, traders and factory owners, each of 
them electing one niember. 

Provision was« also made by nomination for the 
representation of interests which had no chance at the 
polls. The right of discussing the Budget and the asking 
of questions was granted to the Council. These privileges 
were appreciated by the people. But the reform did not 
meet with the approval of all sections of opinion. The 
method of direct promulgation by the Sovereign was, it 
was contended by some persons, an infringement of the 
rights of the Legislative Council and prominent reference 
was made to the precedent of 1073 M.E. when the Bill to 
amend the Legislative Council Act was introduced into the 
very Council which it was sought to enlarge by that 
measure. A controversy also arose on one of the sections 
of the Act, viz., section 13 which was as follows:-— 

“Nothing contained in this Act or in Act V of 1073 
or II of 1063, shall affect or be deemed to have ever aifected 
our prerogative right to make and pass Acts and Procla^ 
mations independent of the Legislative Council which 
right is hereby declared to be and to have been always 
possessed and retained by Us’’. 

It was argued that the establishment of a Lesgislative 
Council was a permanent delegation of legislative authority 
by the Sovereign and that the Act was one which was 
tlierefor© not lawfully promulgated. This contention was 
repelled by others who held that even after the Acts II of 
1063 and V ofT073, the'MahSfaja was continuously exer» 
cising his legislative authority by issuing Proclamations 
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on a variety of subjects including the most important 
ones. Th© Courts held that Proclamations are as good 
law as any Acts passed either with or without the c-onsent 
of the Council, The Mabaiaja was, however, not deterred 
by these Agitations from pursuing his enlightened policy 
of giving further rights to the representatives of the people. 
The Indian Councils had by this time justified the confidence 
reposed in them by the Parliament. His Highness resolved 
to invest the Legislative Council of the State with enhanced 
powers. In that he was ably supported by Mr. Raghaviah 
who was then the Dewan. Act II of 1097 was therefore 
promulgated, not however through the Council but by 
the direct exercise of royal prerogative, the procedure 
being legal and warranted by the constitution of the State. 
The precedent of 1073 was not followed. However, the point- 
ed, specific and unambiguous assertion of the prerogative 
in section 13 of Act I of 1095 affirmed by the provisions 
in Act II of 1097 met with general approval. 

The Legislative Council did excellent work both in 
quantity and quality, receiving the praises of statesmen 
and administrators and affording satisfaction to the great 
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C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar who , was then the Legal and 
Constitutional Advisor to His Highness. The scheme was 
explained as follows in a communique issued by the 
Government in 1982, 

“The State has a population of over five millions 
distributed among 80 Taluks. To allot the seats among 
the whole population on a strictly mathematical proportion 
might involve the splitting up of almost every Taluk and 
the grouping of portions of different Taluks for the purpose 
of constituting electoral units. This procedure will result 
in practical inconvenience in tiie conduct of elections. It 
is therefore proposed to treat each Taluk, as far as possible, 
as one electoral unit. Government have, however, decided 
to allow two seats for every Taluk with a population of two 
lakhs and above. An exception is made in the case 0| 
Thifuvella which has been allotted three seats, this Taluk 
having a population, of over 337 thousands. The privilege 
of returning two members has been extended to two Taluks, 
the population of which falls short of two, lakhs by less than 
8,000 only. Each Taluk with two seats so allotted will, as 
at present, be divided into two groups, each group returning 
one member. In this respect Government have followed, as 
far as possible, the groupings hitherto adopted for elections 
to the Popular Assembly. In the case of a few constituem 
cies the present groupings have been slightly altered so as 
to afford greater opportunities for representation, by eleC“ 
tion, of certain backward communities from the general 
constituencies....... 

“The municipal centres in Travancore are more rural 
than urban in character. The mnnicipalities vary so much 

population and importance that there is 

Otlierconstitueacies; . 

x^rban constituencies. justiiication lor allotting an equal 

number of seats for each municipality. 

In fact, the only municipality which has a population of 
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over 50,000 is Trivandrum, and one separate seat is allotted 
to it. The urban interests throughout the State are, how- 
ever, to be represented in the Second Chamber by one 
member to be elected by all the municipal councils in the 
State as one electoral body. 


The planting community is now entitled to one seat 
nstituencies: in the Legislative Council, and this they 
inters. v^ill retain in the Assembly. 


“The Jenmies now elect one member to the Legislative 
Council. They own extensive landed inter- 
enmies. ests in Travail core and require special 

representation, They are allowed two seats in the Assembly, 


“The special constituency for commerce and industry 
is allowed at present to return two mem- 
bers to the Legislative Council. These 
two seats will be retained by them 


Commerce and 
Industry.;;' , 


Assembly, 


Representation of minorities and of communities 
mtation of are unable to secure adequate repre- 

lorities. sentation by election has hitherto been 
effected by means of nomination by Gov- 


ernment, 


“The Ezliavas, the Muslims and sections of the 
Christian community, however, urge the creation of separate 
communal electorates or reservation of 
seats for particular communities in the 
joint electorates in proportion to their 
numerical strength. The whole question was most carefully 
examined by Government and they have no hesitation in 
declaring that the formation of communal electorates is 
altogether unsuited to Travancore. Even among the 


Oommuna! 

electorates. 
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communities concerned, there is strong difference of opinion 
regarding the expediency of creating separate communal 
electorates. They tend to create and multiply communal 
cleavages in the country, a feature which it is the aim of 
Grovernment to avoid. 


“Reservation of seats for particular communities in 
joint electorates in proportion to their population is also 
beset with practical difficulties. The 
communities which advocate reservation 
of seats for them in the general consti- 
tuencies also urge the introduction of adult suffrage. As 
explained elsewhere, Government do not consider it practical 
to introduce adult suffrage at present. If adult suffrage is 
ruled out as impracticable, any electoral system based 
either on property or literacy qualification discloses such 
inequalities that even a system of reservation would not 
neutralise them. Therefore, in so far as these inequalities 
cannot be removed by election, it is inevitable that Govern- 
ment have, for the present, to resort to a system of selection 
by the representatives of the communities concerned or of 
nomination by Government. 

representation of Ezhavas and the Muslims in 
the Legislature has engaged the special attention of 
„ Government in view of their numerical 

of Slvas?” Strength and the disabilities they experi- 
ence in regard to voting strength. The 
Ezhavas in the State number over eight-and-a-half lakhs. 
Assuming that a few seats are reserved for Ezhavas in the 
general constituencies where they number most, namely, 
Sherthallai, Ambalapuzha, Chirayinkil and Earunagapalli, 
the benefit of such representation will be derived by only 
about one- third of the total population of Ezhavas in the 
State, and the bulk of the community will have to be 
satisfied with the exercise of the general franchise alopg 
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with others. GovernmeDt feel that under the new electoral 
scheme the Ezhavas will have greater chances than before 
for being returned to the Assembly, particularly fr’om 
Taluks where more than one seat is provided. In the event, 
however, of suitable Ezhava candidates contesting seats in 
the general electorates being unsuccessful in getting elected, 
Government will provide for them at least four seats in the 
Assembly. They will watch the result of the general 
elections and then decide the number of seats to be reserved. 
Such reservation of seats will naturally be out of those to 
be filled by nomination by Government. They consider it 
desirable, however, that the community should be given an 
opportunity of selecting its representatives. In this respect 
a system of facultative representation somewhat on the 
lines obtaining in Mysore for representation of minority 
communities seems appropriate, and Government propose 
to frame rules providing that, in any event, at least two 
representatives shall be selected by recognised associations 
among the community. Lest, at the initial stages, there 
should be complaints about the representative character of 
the associations so called upon to select representatives, 
Government will reserve to themselves the option to 
nominate the remaining number of members allotted to the 
community. If, in course of time, it is found that the 
associations are fully representative of the community and 
that their selection commands general satisfaction Govern- 
ment will allow such associations the right to select the full 
quota of members allotted to the community. It niust be 
remembered, however, that this is only a temporary 
expedient which will remain operative until such time, 
when, as is hoped, it will be possible for the Ezhava 
community to secure adequate representation by means of 
general elections. 

“The total population of the Muslim community is 
over three-and-a-half lakhs. This community is distributed 
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difficulty ill reserving seats for Ezliavas apply with greater 
force to the Muslims, and Government feel convinced that 
the best method of representing the interests of this com- 
munity will be to adopt the method of falcultative represen- 
tation already referred to. It is the intention of Government 
to provide at least two seats in the Assembly for the Muslims 
and the method of representation will be the same as In the 
case of Ezhavas. . 

“Representations have been received from Latin Chris- 


numerical strength. It would be difficult and inexpedient t 
divide the Legislature into communal compartments in pro 
portion to the population of particular commun: 
and sub-sects. Government feel confident that 


by suitable nomination by Government. 

“The women in Travanco reexercIse equal right of 
voting with men. Government feel, however, that, for some 
time to come, special provision will have to 
Women. jnade for their representation in the 

Legislature. Not less than two seats in the Assembly will 
therefore be reserved for them out of those to be filled by 
nomination.” 


When the two Houses of the reformed Legislature 
met for the first time (in Joint Session), His Highness 
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following 


th© ]MaliS»fSja was pleased to issue the following 
message.- 

Ihe two Houses of the re-constituted legisJature of 
Travancore are now about to commence their labours, and 
although I shall not be able to inaugurate them in person, I 
shall be with them in spirit; and it is with the greatest 
pleasure that I send to them a message of God’-speed and 
of oongratulations to the elected and nominated members 
who are now shouldering large responsibilities. 

“These two legislative bodies have been designed to 
carry forward the policy initiated by my illustrious pre- 
decessors of enabling the people of the State to take part in 
the legislativ0| financial, and other measures concerning 
Travancore and to bring to the notice of my Government 
the needs and aspirations of the people. Very large powers 
of legislature, financial scrutiny and interpellatiGn have been 
vested in them, and I hope and trusf of 

mutual co-operation and good feeling, these powers will be 
exercised for the good of Travancore and in such manner 
as to help Travancore to take ad equ ate and honourable 
part in achieving the destiny of India. I feel sure that the 
various communities and interests represented by election 
and nomination will realise that the world is passing through 
a critical period and that in Travancore, as elsewhere, poli- 
tics are but* a means to an end and there is need for a wide 
outlook and a patriotism that transcends temporary and 
accidental barriers of birth and creed to bring about the 
rehabilitation of our agriculture and the development of our 
industries and the general levelling up of our standards 
with a view to secure for our people the peace and pros- ■ 
perity that are the aims as well as the Justification of all 

Governments. 

“l am glad to inform. you that the constitutionai 
experiment that has been started in Travancore is being 
watched with sympathy and interest by many outside the 
State, as is evident from the .speech recently made by 
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the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State for India -and I' am 
confident that, with the co-operation of all the members and 
the valued friendship of the Paramount Power and of His 
Majesty^s representatives in India, the State will play its 
appropriate role in the India of the future.” 

The legislative chambers in Travancore possess very 
large powers in initiating measures and having them passed. 
But no bill, though passed by both tiouses, becomes law 
unless the Maharaja gives his assent thereto. In the true 
legal sense the decisions of the legislative chambers are 
merely recommendation s to the Sovereign, though the Sove- 
reign seldom withholds his assent. According to the laws 
and constitution of Travancore His Highness the Mahariija 
is entitled by his prerogative to pass laws directly without 
consulting the Houses of legislature and they may be issued 
as Acts or Proolamations. 


The work done by tbe reformed Assembly and the 
Council has been r emaid? able both for the quantity 
and quality of the work. This has been 
testified to among others by Hewans 
whose experience of the legislatures in 
British India enabled them to speak with authority. Bir 
Muhammad Habibulla has more than once bestowed on it 
the highest praise. Sachivothama Sir G. P. Ramaswamv 


The work of the 
Legislature. 


demanded, Baid on the eve of the dissolution of the first 
reformed Council:--. 

"Tt is my gratifying duty to place on record the sense 
of deep obligation which the Government owe to this Plouse 
and I personally owe to this House for many courtesies and 
much help. The Legislature inTravancore is in a real 
sense in partnershin with +hA 




TliQ measures of social legislation enacted in the 
interests of the well-being of the people are numerous. Of 
these one of the earliest is that relating to 
^ the emancipation of slaves, In 1029 M.E., 

Mah5,fg:ja Ut'hram Thiriinal was pleased to abolish slavery, 
notwithstanding the loss of revenue to the Sircar. Of the 
several subsequent legislative enactments that took shape 
after the establishment of the Legislative Council the Nsyar 
Act is an important one. It provided the model for the re- 
form in the laws of inheritance and family management for 
communities following the Mcirti'inahhailiayain law of succes- 
sion. This legislative reform was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment after due deliberation. The proposal originated from 
the old Sri Mtilam Popular Assembly which at that time had 
no power for legislation. The Government appointed a com- 
mittee of officials and non-officials with Dewan Bahadur A. 
Govinda Pillai, a Judge of the High Court, as its President. 
The Committee visited various parts of the State, examined 
a large number of witnesses and submitted their report re- 
commending reform in the law. The bill introduced by the 
Government was pa- sed into law as Act I of 1088 M. E, It 
was a great advance. But the right to demand partition was 
noli conceded. In 1092 M. E. a non-official member of the 
Legislative Council introduced a bill to amend the Act by 
making provision for partition. But the motion 

or the affirmation of the principle of the bill was lost 
on account of the decision of the Government, the offilcial 
members voting en against the measure. In 1097 M 
another non-official l)in was introduced into the Council 
which became law as Act II of 1100. The bill was piloted 
successfully by Changanassgri E. Parameswaran PiilaL In 
the course of discussion it was pointed out that unrestrict- 
ed right to demand partition would lead to fragmentation 
of holdings and the frittermg o^ property. But the Council 
came to the conolusion that the requirements of modern 
social developments Justified the acceptance of the change. 
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The liava Act and the NanjanSd Vellala Act are 
modelled upon the Nayar Act though certain provisions 
had to be modified to suit the particular habits and customs 
of those communities. These laws were also passed after 
the questions were examined by competent committees. 
There are two other Acts which merit mention in this 
connection. They are the Travancore Malay ala Brahman 
Act and the Travancore Kshathriya Act. The general 
principles kept in view in framing the foimer were 

1. to define and determine the rights of the 
members of the TharavMs, 

2. to give more freedom of enjoyment of Tharavad 
properties by the junior members, and 

3. to remove the impediments on the growth of 
family-life experienced by the younger members of the 
Tharavad. 

The object of passing the Kshathriya Act is thus 
explained. “The present anomalous position of the Ksha- 
thriya as also the other smaller Marumakkathayam com- 
munities is too patent to require anj^ detailed exposition. 
While the progress of social ideas in other Marumakka- 
thayam communities like the Nayar, the Vellala and the 
Ezhava has been recognised in proper Acts, no such enact- 
ment has as yet been made so far as the Kshathriyas and 
others are concerned, with the result that the natural 
development of these communities has been retarded.” It 
was therefore necessary to define and amend the law of 
marriage, succession, maintenance, and Tharavad manage- 
ment, all of which reforms were overdue.” 

The Christian Succession Act II of 1092 was designed 
to consolidate and amend the rules of law applicable to 
intestate succession among Indian Christians in Travan- 
core. In the framing of the measure full advantage 
was taken of the findings of the Committee appointed by 
Government to enquire into the customs and pra ctices of 
the cominunit^. The usages of tfie various sections of the 
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the ambit of the Act. Power is vested in the Government 
to exempt from the operation of the whole or any part of 
the Act any individual or the members of any sect, race or 


of it to any individual or class. 

An important measure of social betterment was achiev” 
ed by Act II of 1096 which prohibited the use of tobacco 
by juveniles. Police ofSoers were invested with the power 
of seizing tobacco in the possession of any boy appar» 
ently under eighteen years of age, and a penalty was 
imposed on persons selling tobacco to young children. 

Economic legislation has also kept pace with 
legislative activity in the afore-mentioned directions. Some 
of these Acts are original in character, 

iliCOllOmiC, . .r .Vi X 

1 . e.j they are not based on any Law or 
Act in force in British India or in other countries. As early 
as in 1066 M. E. Government thought it necessary in the 
interests of the agricultural population that assistance 
should be given to stimulate their industry by offering them 
money at small interests, there being abundant scope both 
for improving the production of cultivated lands and for 
reclaiming land from the extensive backwaters and wastes,- 
Hence Act IV of 1066 was passed which provided for making 
Joans of money by Government to private individuals for 
agricultural improvements. 

The Ghiities Act being one of the most important 
measures in the advancement of economic welfare, it may 
be dealt with in some detail. A CkiUi means a transaction 
which one or more persons enter into an agreement with 





iiuuuu uy luc or auction, snaij De entitled to the prize 
amount. There is a known as LHa Kuri or auction 

dhitti. In this the prize winner is not determined by 
casting lots, hut the total coliection is put up to auction 
and is paid to the bidder among the subscribers who 
offers the largest interest in the shape of discount. 
Certain varieties of GJiitti came under the prohibition 
of section 293 of the Travancore Penal Code. ‘Very 
often the bulk of subscribers lost their money on account 
of the dishonesty or inefficiency of the foremen. On 
representation being made to Government in successive 
sessions of Sri Mulam Popular Assembly urging the imper- 
ative necessity for a law on the subject a bill was introduced 
into the Couhcil which became the Act III of 1094. 
The Act prohibited the starting of CMtlm whioh are not 
registered hGcording to law. No is to be started 

unless the foreman executes a bond offering sufiScient 
security for an amount equar to twice the Chit li:: amount 
except in case in which he is exempted from so doing by 
the assent of all the subscribers in writing. There is 
provision made for books and accounts being properly kept 
for inspection by the prescribed officers and for criminal 
prosecution in case of certain offences. The experience of 
nearly twenty years has abundantly proved the wisdom of 
the measure, - - ‘ ■ 

In 1107 M.E,, Government passed a law to grant loans 
for the encouragement of cottfcge industries and other 
industries which were nascent or undeveloped. In 1111 
<M.E. a bill was introduced to relieve agricultural indebted- 
ness, Before the bill was introduced into the Assembly, 
the several aspects of the problem were considered by a 
committee appointed by the Government. The bill was 
based on the recommendations of that committee as modified 
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and accepted by the members, Gonoiiiatioii with the 
consent of both the debtor and creditor is the idea which 
underlies the law. The bill proposed that the work of 
conciliation should be vested in a Board of three niembors. 
But the trend of opinion was in favour of officers being 
appointed by the Government to do the work* Under the 
Law the conciliation officer may consider the follow- 
ing points : — 

1. the equity of the debt transactions concerned » 

2. the amount of each of the debts, 

3. the amount of interest already paid, particularly 
after the year 1105, 

4. the amount of the interest that has been allowed 
to accumulate, 

5. the duration of the transaction, 

6. the character of the debt, as for example, 
whether it is secured or unsecured, 

H. the ability of the debtor to pay, 

8. the availability of assets out of which the debts 
may be realised, 

9. the occupation, needs and other economic con- 
ditions of the creditor, 

10. the needs of the debtor and the necessity for 
leaving, as far as possible, a margin of property for the 
debtor’s subsistence. 

The consent of the parties alone gives power to the 
Gonciliation Officer to effect a conciliation. A refusal to 
submit to any proposed conciliation does not prejudice the 
party’s legal rights. However, the Conciliation Officer may 
exert a mild compulsion by passing a certiioate embodying 
his views as to the best niethod of conciliating the debts. 
Any court which subsequently tries the legal olaims may 
take the certificate into consideration and disallow costs of 
the suit and reduce, future, interest i. e., interest from the 
date of the certificate. . - 
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Government was always alive to the necessity of bet- 
tering the condition of the agricultural classes. From time 

^ ^ to time Acts and Proclamations were issued 

^ ■ to protect the rights and privileges of the 
land-holders. In 1040 M.E. a Royal Proclamation was issued 
to enfranchise Sircar Paitam lands for the benefit of the 
cultivators. The bulk of the lands held by the ryots belonged 
to this class and the tenants were only tenants-at-will in 
respect of the lands. By the Proclamation the ryots were 
conferred ownership rightsy heritable, saleable and otherwise 
transferable, subject only to the obligation of paying the 
tax assessed on them. It need hardly bo mentioned that 
the Proclamation encouraged the ryot to lay out labour 
and capital on the land as his permanent ownership and 
possession were assured. It was also clearly laid down that 
these lands would be acquired by Government only for 
public purposes, and that whenever such acquisition was 
made, compensation would be paid not merely for the ryots’ 
improvements as before but also for the land itself. Thus, 
this Proclamation was designed to confer on the ryots fixity 
of tenure by checking capricious eviction of every kind and 
by restricting the demand for exhorbitant claims by Govern- 
ment. In the same year a number of minor taxes which 
used to be sources of vexation and embarrassment to the 
people were abolished^ StiTct rules were passed that the 
maximum rate of land-tax which was prescribed by the Pro- 
clamation in 1040 M.E. should never be exceeded. 

Another important measure of far-reaching consequ- 
ence was effected in 1042 M.E. It related to what are called 
jenmam lands. The lands of the State roughly speaking 
were either those that appertained to Jhe Sircar or those 
tlia t appertained the jenmios. This latter class Is doscM‘i])C(|. 
ao "jenmam lands”. In these lands too the lenanis or ryots 
were taken to have no permanent right or fixity of 
tenure. The Proclamation was promulgated to safeguard to 
tenants permanency of 'occupation rights and to prohibit 
43 ' 
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indisoriiTiinate eviction of the ryots ensuring at the same 
time the payment of all the legitimate dues to the jenmies. 
The rights and obligations were thus equitably adjusted 
to the mutual advantage of both parties. 

A Proclamation was issued in 1058 M.E preparatory 
to the introduction of the Revenue Survey and Settlement 
and it called upon all proprietors and occupants of lands 
and all revenue officers to aid and co-operate in the work. 
The scope of tho Sebtlement was described as embracing 
accurate measurement, demarcation, mapping and valuation 
of properties of every description and registration of titles. 

Several Acts were passed subsequently to ameliorate 
the condition of Viruihi holders, to provide necessary rules 
for the registration of titles, maintenance of boundary, and 
the settlement of boundary disputes. An important Act was 
passed in 1068 M. E. to give relief to the tenants. It abo- 
lished the old practice of unrestrained coercive processes 
and laid down a legal procedure to safeguard the interests of 
land-holders. Provision was also made for safeguarding the 
interests of the Jenmies. The Estate Rent Recovery Act 
of 1068 provided for the protection of the right of E^avakais 
to collect rent from their estates. The Jenmi Ku^iyan Act 
of 1071 made detailed provisions respecting the rights and 
liabilitffis of Jenmies and tenants in furtherance of the Pro- 
clamaMon of 1041. The Proclamation of 1091 also deserves 
attention in as much as it aimed at the conservation of the 
Kan^ukrislii lands (the demesne lands of the Sovereign). It 
prohibited the unauthorised conversion by tenants of Kan- 
^ukrishi wet lands into gardens and building sites as well as 
other acts causing deterioration of the lands or diminution 
of their letting value by the holders. 

ThP promulgation of necessary measures for lire 
Juclidiaj. maintenance of law and order was 

nnWMn /epi’ded as a matter of primary im- 

poihmce, The ioliowing are some of the most imp^tant 





steps taken to achieve this end. Seven Acts were passed 
in 1010 M.E. which, as described already, clearly provided 
for the establishment of courts and the decision of 
original suits and appeal eases. It also made provision 
for the appointment of circuit judges and defined their 
powers. In 1032 M.E. sessions courts were established after 
abolishing the circuit courts. 1 he procedure in civil courts 
was simplified by an Act of 1037. An Act of 1040 
sanctioned the appointment of duly qualified Vakils 
to plead in the courts. Act III of 1040 prescribed the 
limitation of suits. Vakils were permitted to appear in 
criminal cases by an Act of 1043. The Indian Penal Code, 
the Whipping Act and the Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
were declared applicable to Travancore by Act III of 
1056. Nine years later Act II of 1065 consolidated the law 
of civil procedure. Reciprocity between Travancore and 
British India and the State of Cochin in the execution of 
decrees was authorised by Act IV of 1061. An Act to 
extend greater protection to Judges, Magistrates and others 
acting judicially was passed in 1071. Until then the law was 
that no action lay against a judicial officer for acts done 
by him in the exercise of his judicial function provided that 
such acts were within his jurisdiGtion and were done in 
good faith. The exemption from liability for acts rested on 
jurisdiction and bonafides. If a Judge or Magistrate was 
unable to substantiate his defence of immunity by showing 
that he acted reasonably, circumspectly, and carefully 
while arriving at the belief which led him to the commis- 
sion of the error his defence was unavailing. This was not 
adequate to protect the officers in the fearless discharge of 
their judicial duties in the interests of the public. The 
Act therefore laid down that “no Judge, Magistrate, Dewan 
Peishkar or other person acting judicially shall be liable 
to be sued in any Civil Court, for any act done or ordered 
to be done by him in the discharge of his judicial duty, 
whethe? op not within the limits of his jurisdictiom Provided 
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that he, at the time, in good faith, believed himself to have 

jurisdiction to do or order the act complained of A 

like immunity was given to officers of courts or other 
persons bound to execute the lawful warrants or orders of a 
judicial officer or other person acting judicially. An Act of 
1073 prescribed rules investing officers holding departmental 
enquiries into the conduct of public servants with certain 
powers. Act II of 1077 was enacted to make provision for 
the care of the person and property of minors and it sup- 
plied a long-felt want. To facilitate the collection of debts 
on successions and afford necessary protection to parties 
paying debts to the representatives of deceased persons 
Act IX of 1090 was passed. This was amended by Act V 
of 1092. 

The want of proper legislative measures for the 
protection of the claims of the labouring class was supplied 

Labour certain Acts. The only law in existence 

was the Breach of Contract Act. Its 
object, however, was the protection of the employer against 
the workmen, of capital against labour. The earliest legis- 
lation on this subject was one of 1040, which provided for 
complaints being taken by a master or employer to the 
nearest Zilla Court or to the court in the jurisdiction of 
which the contract was entered into. The court was inyested 
with power of punishing the breaches of contraot. Apt II 
of 1052 made the offence cognizable by magistm^ 
below the rank of a second class magistrat| as 
Sessions Judges. This was an advance on the Plahters’ 
Labour Law which had operation only in certain areas 
specified and proclaimed by notification. A further change 
was introduced to make the law applicable to cases in 
which the workmen received advances from the employers 
in the shape of provisions or any thing of money’s worth 
as distinguished from cash. The Coffee Stealing Act and 
the Eubber Theft Act of 1054 were passed to help the 
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believed, that force of public opinion will make itself felt 
in inducing compliance with the directions. Certain strikes 
and look-outs are penal, i. e.^ workers employed in public 
utility services who strike without previous notice and 
their accessories are punished. So also those who partici- 
pate in strikes or lock-outs are punished, if in doing so their 
object is to coerce Government by inflicting hardship on 
the community. 

The protection of workmen is provided for by the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. It provides that if personal 
injury is caused to a labourer by accident arising out of and 
in the course of his employment the employer shall be 
liable to pay compensation. In the case of those who 
are the victims of their own negligence or who fail 
to take advantage of any safety, compensation is not 
payable. The benefit of the law is made available to 
the wives, ohildren and other dependents of the victims. 
The right to compensation, the liability to pay, and the 
amount payable are settled by the commissioners appointed 
by the Government. In certain cases which involve 
questions of law appeals are allowed to the High Court, 
The commissioner exercises the power to fix the compensa- 
tion and see to its proper distribution. These Acts have 
received the approbation of the employers as well as the 
-workmen. ■ 

making provisions for the material pros- 
perity of the people, the Government realised the impor- 
tance of promulgating the necessary 
Keiigious. benefit of religious insti- 

tutions as well. With this object in view the Hindu Reli- 
gious Endowment Act was passed in 1079. Tlxe principle 
upon which it is founded is the protection of all public trusts. 
It enacted that the Government on being satisfied of the 
existence of strong grounds for its interference may assume 
the luanagernent of public trusts subject to the authority 
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of courts to give relief in due course of law. The better 
management of the institutions was the object aimed at by 
the legislation. Under the Act the Sircar may assume 
management of Hindu religious endowments on the appli- 
cation of a majority of not less than two-thirds of the 
trustees or donors (in certain cases), on proved incapacity 
of the trustees or in cases where the Sircar has succeeded 
to the trusteeship by escheat. The proceedings have to be 
instituted on order passed by the Dewan after enquiry. The 
Government was invested with the right to remove trustees 
and make appointments in the Board. It may withdraw 
from the management with the sanction of the Sovereign. 

There is one legislative measure of unique importance 
which merits especial mention. During the last one hundred 
years and more the educational activities pursued by the 
State were such as to oreafce conditions of life which neces- 
sitated, as w© have already seen, the passing of numerous 
Acts and Proclamations. The usage of centuries which 
perpetuated ‘untouchability’ and ‘unapproachability’ resulted 
in various forms of social inequality. Hindu society was 
divided into numerous sections some of which were under 
the ban. The temples were the last strongholds of 
unreflecting orthodoxy. A feeling of self-respect gave a 
stimulus to the demand by the Avarna Hindus to be admitted 
into the temples for worship. The problem was solved in 
Travancore by the Temple Entry Proclamation on the 24th 
birthday of His Highness Sri Chithra^Thirunal Maharaja. 
The Proclamation is steadily removing the obstacles to 
social solidarity among the different classes of the popula- 
tion. Plis Highness the Maharaja has thus given the lead 
to India in a matter of the most vital importance to the 
progress of society. 


Prominent attention lias been paid to make necessary 
laws to enable the people to keep up their health and 
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strength. Provisions for the conservancy and improvement 
of towns, prevention of the spread of 
epidemic diseases, and the segregation 
and medical treatment of pauper lepers 
were made from time to time. Act I of 1072 was passed 
to supplement the provisions of the law then in force 
which were insufficient for the purpose of preventing 
contagious diseases and to take such measures and by 
public notice prescribe such temporary rules to be observed 
by the public of by any person or class of persons, 
as may bo deemed necessary to prevent the out-break or 
the spread of such disease or the importation thereof. 
Act III of 1077 marked a further step in this direction. 
It was designed to provide for the segregation and medical 
treatment of pauper lepers and the control of lepers following 
certain callings. This Act expressly prohibited lepers from 
pursuing certain occupations. It was later on amended 
in 1089 and 1097 to suit the requirements of the changing 
times. 

Act IV of 1106 is significant. While taking care to 
prevent the spread of epidemic diseases and to prohibit the 
victims from freely mingling with others by passing the 
afore-mentioned legislative enactments, this Act was passed 
to prevent the adulteration of food-stuffs offered for public 
sale. “It has become a growing evil in many parts of the 
State, aud it will not be denied that in the interests of 
public health it is highly necessary that there should be 
some special legislation to meet this evil A 


Medical and 
Public Health. 


In the interests of a progressive and enlightened 
administration the Government always came forward 
to ©ncourago the system of local seif- 
goyerninent. The must important step 
to meet this demand was taken in 1095 
when the Municipal Act was passed. Though drafted 
on the lines of the Madras District , Municipalities 


Local self- 
goreriiment. 



Punjab Municipal Act of 1891, care was taken to make the 
necessary additions and alterations to suit the changed 
environments* It was enacted because it was considered 
expedient to make better provision for the organisation 
and administration of Municipalities in Travaiicore, for the 
conservancy and improvement thereof, for the diffusion of 
education therein and for other objects of public utility 
calculated to promote the health, comfort and convenience 
of the inhabitants of the municipalities. 

With regard to the constitution of the Municipal 
Oouncils a definite move was made, 
maximum number of members were 
16 to 9 and 18. The number of official 
one-half. At present, however. 

State has a non-official majority and the xnaximum number 
of officials has been fixed at one-third... The power of elect- 
ing the Tice-Presideht and in some cases even the President 
was delegated to the committees. The committees have been 
given muck wider powers in the matter of removal of 
obstructions, construction of buildings and other affairs. 
New powers with regard to education, water supply and 
extinction of fire were also conferred. 

Government felt the necessity of fostering and deve- 
loping local self-government in the rural areas as well. This 
took practical shape, in the promulgation of the Tmvancpre 
Village Panchayats Act (1100 M. E.,). ..In exercise of the 
authority vested by this Act .the Government have the power 

to declare any particular revenue village pr group, of viffages 
as being a village for the purposes of thiB Act^ Each yillage 
is to contain a Village Pancm<tt consisting of not less than 
five and.not more than eleven members. . The duties- of. the 
Pa 7 icmyat are classified as obligatory . and discretionary. 
The construction, maintenance, .and repair of cpmmunma- 

tions and drains, the cleaning of streets, f ® 

cnfi imnrovement .of wells and tanks . foi the 


The minimum and 
raised from 8 and 
s was not to exceed 
ev 0 i*y committee in the 
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supply of water to the public for drinking and bathing, the 
construction and maintenance of bathing ghats, the opening 
and maintenance of burial grounds, the control and manage- 
ment of cattle-pounds and the enforcement of sanitation 
were all of the former class, while primary education, the 
lighting of public places, planting of avenue trees, excava- 
tion and maintenance of ponds for animals, improvement of 
agriculture, prevention of mortality of cattle and the 
development of cottage industries were all of the latter. 

These Panchayats were entrusted with criminal juris- 
diction also, limited to petty offences such as voluntary 
causing of hurt with or without provocation or assault, theft 
or mischief in relation to property not exceeding a value of 
Rs. 10 etc. The Act lay particular emphasis on the prin- 
ciple that whatever money may be granted by Government 
coupled with whatever money the villages may be able to 
levy should be spent in the villages for the villages hy 
the villages. 


Effective legislation has been undertaken in this 
direction during the present reign. To foster and encourage 
rural development the Travancore Village 

ViUage^lSonnot Act was enacted in 1115 M, E. 

‘(1939). It is laid down “that Govern- 
ment may by notification in Government Gazette deelar© 
any revenue village or a group of adjacent iwenue 
villages or portion or portions thereof, to be a village 
for the purpose of this Act. Every Village XJnion 
shall be a body corporate by the name of the village 
which is specified in the notification under section 3, shall 
have perpetual s uce© ssion and a common seal, and subject 
to any restriction or qualifications imposed by or under this 
or any other enactment, shall be vested with the capacity 
of suing or being sued in its corporate name, of acquiring, 
holding and transferring property, nlovable or immovable, 
of entering into contracts and of doing ail things necessary, 
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proper or expedient for the purposes for which it is 
Gonstituted”. 

The number of members in the village union is to be 
fixed by Government, Their term of office is fixed as three 
years and they are not to receive any remuneration. The 
village unions are to make, within the limits of the fund at 
their disposal^ provision for carrying out the requirements 
of the village in respect of the following matters 

i, the cleaning of streets ; 

ii. the construction, maintenance and improvement 
of wells and tanks for the supply of drinking 
water to the public ; 

ilL the opening of burial and burning grounds ; 
iv, the control and management of cattle-pounds and 
provision of stud bulls ; 

V.; : sanitation;; 

vL clearing of silt from a canal or channel; and 
vii the carrying out of petty irrigational works. 

In addition to these the village unions are to perform 
such of its following functions as Government may direct 
them to undertake as 

(1) the construction, maintenance and improve- 
ment of cornmunicatiGns and drains; 

(2) the construction, maintenance and improve- 
ment of ponds and tanks for the supply of water to the 
public for v/ashing and bathing ; 

(3) primary education ; 

(4) the lighting of public ways and places ; 

(5) the planting and preservation of groves and 

.roadside trees ; 

(6) the excavation and maintenance of ponds ; 

(7) the relief of the poor or the sick ; 

(8) the control of cattle-stands, grazing grounds 

and other communal purdmpckkus ; 

(9) the improvement of agriculture and agricul- 
tural stock and the prevention of cattle mortality ; 



villagers. 

This Aobis on© of far-reaching importance. It helps 
greatly the development of a spirit of citizenship and th© 
growth of democratic feelings. 


The benefits of legislation were extended to the prote^* 
ction of person and property. The police force organised by 
, Dewan ITmmipi Tiiampi received timely 
roteetion. modifications at the hands of successive 

adrainistrators. CgL Munro made the first efforts to 
systematise the police for the maintenance of peace and 
order. Act I of 1056 separated the police from the magis- 
tracy and made it more efficient for the prevention and 
detection of crimes. This was later on amplified and 
amended by Act. IV of 1095. Act III of 1071 called th© 
Travancore Public Gambling Act put a great check on 
OGcasional breaches of peace and order. By this it was 
proclaimed that those who owned gaming houses, those 
who permitted gaming in their houses, or those who 
©noouraged it by the advance of money, were all subject to 
very severe punishment. The Act also said that any police 
officer may apprehend without warrant any person found 
playing for money or other valuable things, with cards, dice 
counters and other instruments of gaming any game, not 
being a game of mere skill, in any public street place or 
thoroughfare or any person there present aiding or abetting 
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such public- fighting of birds or animals. Provision was 
also made for the payment of the informer a portion of the 
fine levied from the accused. The Act was later on amended 
in 1085 by the inclusion of several salutary provisions. 

Act ZII of 1089 was enacted to afford protection 
to game and fish. It was called “The Game and Fish 
Protection Act.*’ An Act was passed as early as in 1073 to 
provide for the protection of certain wild animals and 
birds. It was stated at that time that the game of the 
Travail core jungles was threatened with extinction by th© 
indiscriminate slaughter to which they were subjected. 

The aforesaid Acfs are examples of the various 
enactments made with a view to protecting not only human 
life and property but also lower beings. 


The object of Act II of 1079 was laid down as the 
protection of the rights of persons who devote their 
intelligence and time to the production of 
Preas and periodicals. ^orks, original as well as trans- 

lation. There was no law by which the responsibility of 
publishing literary works might be fixed and controlled. By 
this Act the transmission of any book or newspaper through 
Anchal “which contains or which has on its cover, any 
words, marks or designs of an indecent, obscene, seditious, 
scurrilous, threatening or grossly offensive character” was 
prohibited. Section 12 of the Act required the printer of 
every newspaper to deliver to such persons as the Dewan 
may direct two copies of each issue of such paper; Any 
violation of these rules was punishable with heavy fines* 
Almost the same restrictions were imposed in the case of 
the publication of books also. The Act was subsequently 
amended in 1093 M. E. 

In 1101 the Travail core Newspaper Act was promul- 
gated with a view to effectively control the newspapers, 
in the State. By this the fee for obtaining license was 
fixed at Es. 500 or below. Government was at liberty tp 



One of the recent Acts deserve notice. By a Pro- 
clamation dated 25th August 1938 His Highness the MahS- 
fsja brought into force the Criminal Law 
-^^'®^dment Act. It was enacted to pro- 
vide for the prohibition of associations 
dangerous to the public peace and further to supple- 
ment and amend the criminal law of the State. It was 


)tinoation was also pubiished declaring unlawful the 
siation or body of persons called the All-Tiavancore 
ih League under, and by virtue of, the provisions of 
Travancore Criminal Law Anaendraent Act of 1114 


cancel the license and forfeit the fee in case the paper 
contained any “words, signs, or visible representations 
which are likely or may have a tendency, directly or 
indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, meta- 
phor, implication or otherwise/’ apt to excite disaffection 
against the Maharaja or His Highness’ Government, His 
Majesty the King Emperor or His Majesty’s Government, 
any member of the ruling family or to cause feelings of 
enmity between the different classes of people. It was 
entirely ; left to Government to decide whether a fresh 
license might be issued or not. 
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and under the powers conferred on the Government by 
section s of the said enactment. It was also notified that 
the association or body of persons called the “Travancore 
State Congress’’ is under, and by virtue of, the provisions 
of the Travancore Criminal Law Amendment Act I of 1114 
and under the powers conferred on the Government by 
section 3 of the said Law, was an unlawful association. 
This enactment effectively checked the activities of the 
State Congress and the Youth League Associations. 

The legislative measures of Travancore, Procla- 
mations as well as Acts, are on the whole designed to 
promote the all round prosperity of the people and to 
maintain peace and order within the State. 

Abstracts of the more important Royal Proclama- 
tions and Acts are given below 


Abstracts of Prociamations 


1 /JL4-987 M.E. Prohibition of purchase and sale of persons. 

2 10-6-987 „ Offer of rewards for the seizure of dutiable 

articles found exported without paying 
duty. 

3 20-4-989 „ Fixing of a higher rate of mileage for 

coolies engaged for carrying Sircar loads. 

4 15-11-989 „ Appointment of Dsvan PadmanSbhan as 

Dewan of Travancore. 

5 1-12-989 „ Abolition of poll-tax etc. levied on Ilavas 

and pther lower castes, 

6 30-3-990 „ Assumption of charge of the administration 

by H. H. Gauri PSrvathi Bayi Mah5rs;ni. 

7 30-3-990 „ Levy of court fees on all.plaints before civil 

courts. 

8 15-5-990 „ Appointment of Subbayyan SankaranSrS- 

yana Aiyan as Dewan of Travancore. 
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9 14“8»990 M,E. Levy of court fees in respect of certain 

plaints. 

10 1-12-990 „ Abolition of certain cesses levied on. 

diet- iios and similar castes. 

11 18-12-990 „ Prohibition of receiving of money by cer- 

tain influential persons on the occasion of 
marriage in the houses of poor persons. 

12 22-4-991 5 , Appointment of Narayanan Raman as the 

Dev^^an of Travancore, 

13 16-5-991 ,, Exemption of non-Hindu Viruihilcicars from 

supplying provisions for use in temples 
and on account of State charities. 

14 21-6-991,, Appointment of a Melmn iov the Jacobite 

Syrian Christians. 

15 29-6-991 „ Abolition of export duty on grains. 

16 1-12-991 „ Issue of new copper coins withdrawing the 

coins in current use. 

17 1-12-991 „ Inviting applications to take up certain 

contract works e., import of tobacco, 
Shank etc. 

■ 18 30-12-991 „ Offering rewards for the arrest of certain 
dacoits in Nanjina^. 

19 30-12-991 „ Offering rewards for the arrest of certain 

dacoits in ShertallaL 

20 26-5-992 „ Appointment of a for the Malam* 

kara Syrian Christians. 

21 8-6-992 ,, Permitting the use of roofing tiles for 

houses and shops. 

22 25-6-992 „ Awarding punishments in cases of frivolous 

complaints. 

23 . • 5-7-992 „ Prescribing the procedure to be adopted in 

v v the trial of- criminal cases. 

14 5-7-992 „ Regulating the appointment of officers and 

the incurring of expenditure by them on 
the strength royal sanction. 

^5 6-7*992 „ Rent for godowns at the Alleppey port. 
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27-7-992 M.E. Disposal oi Ohalmdi and Pokudi lands« 

1-8-992 „ Speedy disposal of criminal cases. 

13-8-992 55 Rules relating to the hire of Sircar 
elephants. 

25-8-992 ,5 Defining the procedure to be adopted at 
the settlement and abolishing certain 
extra cesses. 

5-9-992 ,5 Abolition of seignorage on canoes made of 
timber except teak. 

23-9-992 5 , Fixing the tarifl: rates for various kinds of 
timber removed from forests. 

8-11-992 „ Procedure to be followed towards the 
speedy recovery of Government dues. 

23-3-993 „ Production of documents for the registra- 
tion of titles. 

25-3-993 ,5 Penalty uttering counterfeit coins. 

S-4-993 ,5 .Aholishing levied on transfer of 

registry of lands of certain tenures. 

16-4-993 5 ,^^ cadjans to prepare docu- 

^ ^ to the transfer of im- 

movable property. 

16-4-993 ,, Permitting possession of fire-arms for the 
destruction of wild animals damaging crops. 

23-4-993 ,, Abolition of on coconut trees tapped 


Payment of to the ryots ior trees 

removed from their holdings by the Sircar. 
Payment of price for fronds collected 
from private holdings for feeding Sircar 
elephants. 

Grant of Madmukur for new plantation. 
Issue of license for the sale of arrack and 
toddy; 

Appointment of a Metmn for the Malani- 
kara Syrian Christians. 







liv ’ 
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44 22-5-993 M.E. Pemiittiiig trade in all commodities by 
all classes of people in any market 


Imposition of Rajabhogam on alienated 
D§vaswam and Brahmaswaiii lands. 

Issue of licenses for the manufacture and 
sale of arrack and toddy. 

Fixing the sale price of tobacco. 
Suppressing the high-handedness of certain 
Muthaliyars in Nanjanad and appointing 
D'^sahavalkdrs. 

Fixing a uniform rate of Edjabfwgam in 
all taluks* 

Abolition of the assessment on certain 
non-fruit-bearing trees. 

Appointment of a Bishop for the Portu- 
guese in Tra van core. 

Appointment of Janardana Rao Venkata 
Rao as Dew an of Travanoore. 

Suppression of high-handedness of the 
leaders among certain classes in South 
Travanoore. 

Special concessions towards improving 
lands. 

Abolition of Adipa ra for wearing gold orna- 
ments by certain classes; 

Fixingduty for the sale of arrack and toddy. 

Issue of license for the sale of arrack and 
toddy. 

Fixing the sale price for 

Prohibiting the oircuiation- 
paiiams. 

Inviting tenders for the import of tobacco 
from Jaffna. 

Reducing the duty on arrack and toddy. 
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62 8”2'994ai.E, Directing the Christians within the 

jurisdiction of certain churches to obey 
the Vicar of Verapoly. 

63 13-2-994 „ Offering rewards for the ‘destruction of 

wild animals and for capturing elephants. 

64 20-2-994 „ Provision for appeals and execution of 

decrees in civil suits. 

65 22-6-994 „ Confirming the title of the Christians of 

the reformed party to the churches at 
Kottayam, ChanganaA^Sri, Alleppey and 
Piravam. 

66 21-9-994 „ Abolition of the import duty on rice and 

paddy. 

67 5-10-994 ,, Decoration of the front sides of house on 

the occasion of the royal wedding (of 
Princess Rukmipii Bayi), 

68 1-12-994 „ Directing artizans from Tinnevelly who 

received honorific titles to get their titles 
registered in the Appeal Court. 

69 13-1-995 „ Sale of Coimbatore tobacco in northern 

taluks. 

70 21-1-995 Abolition of poll-tax on Ilavas and certain 

classes imposed by the 8r'i^anddmval:a, 
BanK^tham MMhangdnam, 

71 22-4-995 „ Granting relief in respect of the destruc- 

tion of crops by wild elephants. 

72 13-7-995 ,, Detailed procedure relating to the Settle- 

ment of lands in Nanjanad. 

73 11-8-995 „ Grant of fallow remission in Kuttanad. 

74 10-3-996 „ Inviting tenders for the supply of coarse 

cloth for Murctjapain. 

75 11-3-996 ,, Suppression of irregularities on the part 

of the subordinates entrusted with the 
sale of tobacco in godowns and bankshalis. 

76 13-3-996 „ Suppression of irregularities in levying 

duty at the chowkeys* 
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11 21-6-996 M.E. Prohibiting the alienation of Personal 

Itig;m lands. 

78 5-8-996 ,, Offering rewards for furnishing infor- 

mation about irregularities on the part of 
the subordinates in ohowkeys, 

79 19-11-996 „ Grant of further time for producing 

documents relating to the alienation of 
Personal Inam lands. 

80 30-12-996 „ Inquiry regarding arrears of tax due 

from the ryots in Nanjanad. 

81 4-2-997 „ Enforcement of iiliyam services by con- 

verts to Christianity except on Sundays. 

82 4-2-997 „ Distribution of water from irrigation 

canals to the ryots in Nsnjana^ in times 
of drought. 

83 8-2-997 ,, Prompt service of processes and levy of 

process fees. 

84 18-2-997 „ Grant of monopoly to Shaik Abdul Qader 

for the collection of shanJca from the sea 
coast. 

83 12-5-997 „ Abolition of duty on the import of rice and 
paddy. 

86 10-9-997 „ Grievances of parties to be enquired by 

Pravarfhikar, Tahsildar and the Huzur 
Office in suitable cases. 

87 15-9-997 „ Cultivation of cardamom in the hills in the 

northern taluks and the levy of maldwmm 

88 3-11-997 „ Authorising Parvat' hiksrs to collect abkari 

dues. 

89 24-12-997 „ Suppression of high-handedness on the part 

of subordinates entrusted with the sale of 
tobacco. 

90 28-12-997 ,, Registration of documents relating to 

91 31-12-997 „ Appointment of Gundo Pan^itha V 

Rao as Dewan of Travanpore? 



ABSl 


Money obtained as Na.Mvafdvu in temple 
should be expended in the temple itself. 
Responsibility of villagers in preventing 
dacoity etc. 


arrears up to tne close oi m. 

Stopping the grant of Indm for marriages 
in the houses of Sircar servants. 

Inviting tenders for Kuihalcappdttam of 
salt pans in the Kairthikappaili taluk. 

Production of fire-arms and other wea- 
pons at the Huzur Cutoherry for 
sealing. 

Fixing the age limit for the marriage of 
Namptithiri girls and fixing their maxi- 
mum dowry at Rs. 100. 

Expulsion from Trivandrum of foreigners 
of suspicious character. 

Investing the Shencottah Tahsildar with 
magisterial powers. 

Procedure to be adopted in preferring 
complaints relating to revenue and other 
matters. 

Execution of agreements by ryots for the 
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108 18“4”999 M.E. Inviting complaints, if any, against the 

unauthorised collection of money by 
chowkey suboi’dinates and others at 
Aramboly and other places, 

109 8-5-999 „ Inviting complaints against the imaiitho- 

rised arrest and detention of poor people 
by church authorities. 

110 25-6-999 ,5 Offering rewards for furnishing infor- 

mation of fetters kept in private hoiiseSs 
churches etc. 

111 30-7-999 „ Offering rewards for the destruction of 

wild elephants causing damage to crops. 

112 30-8-999 „ Recognising the Bishop of Cranganore. 

113 30-1-1000 ,, Recovery of tax on punchci (wet lands) in 

certain taluks. 

114 7-3-1000 „ Defining the criminal and civil juris- 

diction of the Shencottah Tahsildar. 

115 12-3*1000 „ Granting NddavuJiur remission for plant- 

ing trees. 

116 12-3-1000 „ Prohibiting British soldiers and others 

^ from using force in securing labour and 

provisions on their way between Quiion 
and Puliyara. 

117 29-5-1000 „ Abolition of duty on paddy imported Into 

and exported from Shencottah* 

118 29-11-1000 „ Disposal of suits in cases of absence of 

parties on the notified date of adjourn- 
ment. 

119 20-12-1000 „ Continuance for another year of the 

rate of tax imposed in Shencottah. 

120 20-7-1001 „ Recovery of tax in NEj ajaiia^ at a fixed 

rate for ten years. 

121 20-7-1001 „ Fixing a uniform sale price for Tinnevelly 

tobacco. 

122 13-9-1001 „ Fixing the sale price for Jaffna and 

Tinneveliy tobaccb, 
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123 30"1-1002 M.B. Registering of documents relating to 

immovable properties except registered 
and AoJmtMjola deeds* 

124 25”4“1002 „ Conditions to be observed by the Abkari 

contractors. 

125 11-7-1002 ,, Recognising the Bishop of Cranganore. 

126 30-3-1003 « Fixing dates of applic^jation for Earimi 

remission, 

12? 30“7“1003 ,, Minting of silver coins* 

128 30=8-1003 „ Panishment for illegal removal of cu’ops 

bolonging to other persons. 

129 ’Sl-O-lOOS 55 Steps to proven L dacoities etc,, in 

villages. 

130 30-3-1004 55 Enjoining impartiality on the part of 

judges in deciding cases. 

131 26-4-1004 55 Eemission of tax in cases of ravages of 

crops caused by wild elephants. 

132 3-64004 Europeans, who are not British subjects, 

to produce a passport, on arrival at 
Alleppey, showing the purpose of their 
visit to Travail core. 
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140 204 - 

141 26 - 5 - 


>1006 M 
1006 „ 


142 3 - 7-1007 „ 


143 19 - 10 - 


144 1940 - 


145 13 - 5-1012 


146 29-54012 „ 


147 32 - 12 - 

148 16-3 


•1012 „ 
4013 „ 


149 12 - 10-1013 „ 


150 23414013 „ 


151 9 - 12 - 

152 9-12 


4013 „ 
4013 „ 


153 23-124013 „ 


154 22-2 

155 13-9 


4014 „ 
-1015 „ 


156 304 0 4019 „ 


157 21404021 „ 


,1. Issue of new copper cash. 

Cancelling the license issued to certain 
persons to collect import duty on cotton 
and thread. 

Appointment of a Bishop for Verapoly 
Diocese. 

Institution of courts in each taluk for 
civil and criminal work. 

Speedy execution of decrees and proce- 
dure to be adopted in preferring appeals. 
Introduction of, a revised scheme of 
Settlement of garden lands. 

Abolition of duty on certain articles of 
local consumption. 

Cultivation' of lands encouraged. 

Payment of price for fronds collected 
fromprivate gardens for Sircar elephants. 
Ordinary complaints to be decided by 
Revenue Officers and not to be presented 
to the Huzur. 

Arrangements for the prevention of 
oifences in certain places. 

Holidays for the Huzur Office. 
Complaints to be enquired into by Re- 
venue ^ 

Eestoration of the process of OUi- 
vilahkanh 

Grant of Tharim remission. 

Decoration of house-fronts along the 
roads in Trivandrum^^^^^^^^^^o the occasion 
of PaltiMcellu of the Princess, 
Gonditiohs under which compla may 
be preferred to the Maharaja. 

Imposing Per tain restriction for preferr- 
ing complaints before the M aharaja. 
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158 16“ /«1022 M.E. Assumption of sovereignty by Utliram 
Thirunal Mahg;r§;ja. 


shops. 

Granting permission to use for house-” 
construction Anjili and other trees 
standing on private holdings. 

Issue of new copper coins withdrawing 
old cash. 

Rules regarding the grant of Karmi 
remission. 

Remission of outstanding arrears and 
liabilities. 

Execution of decrees of civil courts and 
issue of stamped cadoans. 

Eixing a uniform rate of Kudivila for 
pepper. 

Bishop of Malankara diocese recognised* 
Reducing the prioe of the Tinnevelly 
tobacco in certain bankshalis* 

Eixing the sale price of Coimbatore 
tobacco* 

Measures to improve the condition of 
slaves. 

Appointment of Vicar Apostolic. for the 
Quilon diocese. 

Further amelioration of the condition of 
slaves. 


H. H. Parvathi Bayi into the Eoyal 
Family. 



159 

27-84022 


160 

21-34023 


161 

1844024 


162 

19414024 

V 

163 

32*124024 


164 

6-1-1025 


165 

64-1025 


166 

54-1025 


167 

15-12-1027 


168 

8-9-1028 

|; 

169 

8-9-1028 

■ 

170 

30-24029 

P 

l7l;- 

24-34030 

i ' .. 

172 

12-114030 


173 

2140-1031 


174 

10-2-1032 


175 

8-5-1033 

K 

!- 

1 

176 

4-9-1034 : 


occasion of tho marriage of the Pjincees. 



180 30“3-1036 „ Abolition of pepper mon 

of export doty on peppei’ 


183 2540-1037 „ 

184 23-124037 ,, 

185 7 4 4038 „ 

186 17-124039 „ 

187 144040,, 

188 30-9-1040 „ 

189 14-10-104Q „ 


190 2140-1040 „ 


191 1941-1040 


192 13-12-1040 „ 

193 22-124040 „ 


without license. 


in certain bankshalis. 

Circulation of British Indian Currency 
Notes. 

Reducing the sale price of Jaffna 
tobacco. 

Reducing the price of Coimbatore 
tobacco. 

Re-issue of Silver fanams. 

Grant of I’e tiring pensions to Sircar 
servants. 

Reducing the Government Mel^Mbham 
on various varieties of tobacco. 

Mutual arrangements among Travan- 
core, Cochin and British India regarding 
import and export tariff. 

Granting permanent occupancy rights to 
the holders of Sircar Pattam lands. 
Granting permission to wear upper 
clothes by women of all castes. 
Sanctioning the remission of outstand- 
ing arrears of land tax etc. 

Abolition of certain extra cesses hum- 

the outstanding arrears on account of 
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195 lMO-1041 M.E 

198 23-13-1043 „ 

197 25-12-1043 „ 

198 29-12-1043 „ 

199 26-2-1044 „ 

200 17-11-1044 „ 

301 6-12-1044 „ 

303 15-2-1050 „ 

203 2-4-1050 „ 

204 28-9-1050 „ 

205 16-10-1050 „ 

306 22-3-1051 „ 


207 23-7-1051 „ 


208 15-8-1051 „ 

209 31-9-1052 „ 

210 2-10-1053 „ 

211 28-6-1053 „ 

212 31-12-1053 „ 
313 24-12-1054 „ 

214 5-4-1055 „ 

215 5-11-1055 „ 


. Reduction of the export duty on 

areoanots. 

Reduction of the export duty on pepper, 
Jenmam lands issued on Kanappaltam 
not to be taken back by jenmies, 

Cesson carts in N a^ayara road abolished. 
Further reduction of export duty on 
pepper. 

Claim of converts granted to escheat 
properties of their original families. 
Reducing export duty on tobacco. 
Prohibiting the appointment of relatives 
by officers. 

Taking of a census in Travancore. 
Abolition of the export duty on coffee. 
Appointment of special Magistrates for 
the trial of European British subjects. 
Appointment of a special Appellate Judge 
for the disposal of appeals from the 
special Magistrates for the trial of Euro- 
pean British subjects. 

Jurisdiction of local courts regarding 
churches and church properties re- 
affirmed* 

Abolition of the duty on coir-mats. 
Imposing an export duty on coffee. 

Issue of gold Vardhans. 

Modifying the rates of Mil-ldbham on 
Tinnevelly tobacco. 

Enforcement of quinquennial vaccination 
on the part of Sircar servants. 

Issue of license for the sale of toddy and 
aijack. 

Application for the transfer of registry. 
Assumption of sovereignty by Villtkham 
ThifunSi„Mahi,fpija<. ^ 
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216 5-114055 M.B. Sanctioning remission of outstanding 

arrears under certain items. 

%Yi 5«1”1056 „ Documents prepared on unstamped cad- 

jans in Pohlmvaravu enquiries declared 
valid. 

218 6-14056 Taking of a census in Travancore. 

219 254-1056 „ Reduction of Melrlabham on Coimbatore 

tobacco. 

220 2-114056 „ Metals and minerals in private lands 

declared exclusive property of the 
Government. 

221 23414056 „ Abolition of certain extra cesses. 

222 3-94057 „ Modification of PattamiQQS. 

223 8-1-1058 „ License to sub-contractors for the sal© 

of toddy and arrack. 

224 9-10-1058 „ Felling of all kinds of trees except 

royal trees standing on private holdings 
permitted. 

225 14-10-1058 „ Introduction of a Survey preliminary to 

a re-settlement, 

226 16-2-1059 „ Abolition of tax on coffee-lands by 

increasing the rat© of export duty. 

227 15-6-1059 „ Revision of the rates of MU-labham on 

Tinnevelly tobacco. 

228 5-12-1059 „ Abolition of Pattam fees. 

229 30-12-1059 „ Abolition ol duty on opium. 

230 5-1-1061 „ Assumption of sovereignty by Sri Mnlam 

Thirunal Maharaja. ^ 

2SI 5-14061 „ Remission of outstanding arrears. 

232 134-1061 „ Issue of license to sub-contractors for 

the sale of toddy and arrack. 

233 14-7-1061 „ Inauguration of a Revenue Settlement. 

234 4-10-1061,, Reformation of Nay,ar I 

235 4-7-1062 „ Abolition of penalty on documents. 

which were formerly written on un- 
stamped cadjans. 
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236 4-74062 M.E. Remission of arrears of fees and 

penalty, 

237 12-2-1063 ,, Amending Section 29 of the Settlement 

Proclamation. 

238 18-11-1063 „ Abolition of A4iyaram certain cases of 

snccession. 

239 21-9-1054 „ Revision of the rates of Mehlahham on 

certain varieties of tobacco. 

240 13-12-1064 ,, Amending Section 19 of the settlement 

Proclamation. 

241 17-2-1065 „ A.bolitioii of VilavaM due from 

ymiihi'kMrs. 

242 16-3-1065 „ Issue of silver half and quarter rupees. 

243 6-10-1066 „ Imposing a light tax on coffee lands. 

244 1-10-1068 „ Service Inam lands declared non-trans- 

ferable. 

245 24-12-1068 „ Amending Proclamation. 

246 14-1-1070 ,, Grant of remission in Shen- 

cottah taluk. 

247 11-12-1070 „ Abolition of certain cesses. 

248 15-12-1070 „ Abolition of BaksMbhogam cess- 

249 22-12-1070 ,, Fixing dates foi Karivu remission 

applications. 

250 28-2-1072 „ Remission of the amounts. 

251 13-4-1074 „ Sanction declared necessary for erecting 

places of public worship. 

252 9-2-1075 ,, Settlement of the Anj an ad valley and 

KaJ^nan Dsvan Hills. 

253 26-2-1075 „ Remission of outstanding arrears. 

254 16-1-1076 „ Adoption of H. H. Lakshmi Bayi and 

H. H. Parvathi Bayi to the Royal Family. 

255 1542-1076 „ Issue of silver and copper coins. 

256 6-4-1078 „ Issue of copper one chuckrara pieces 

withdrawing silver chuckrams. ■ - 

257 3-7-1078 „ Amending the Proclamation withdraw- 

ing silver chuckrams,. 
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258 1841-1082 M.E. Withdrawing silver chuck 


{Qhafi& 


2 S 9 

30 - 1-1083 „ 

260 

5 - 2-1084 „ 

261 

25 - 2-1084 „ 

262 

8 - 5-1084 „ 

263 

28 - 12-1084 „ 

264 

3 - 11-1085 „ 

265 

10 - 2-1086 „ 

266 

17-^1086 „ 

267 

18 - 3-1086 „ 

268 

22 - 8-1087 „ 

269 

9 - 1-1088 „ 

..t 

270 

29 - 9 - 1088 .,, 

271 

1 - 11-1088 „ 

272 

30 - 3-1089 „ 

273 

31 - 12-1089 ,, 

274 

16 - 8-1090 „ 

275 

22-124090 „ 

276 

940-1091 „ 


E. Withdrawing silver chuokrams. 
Withdrawing silver two chuckrams. 

Imposition of a tax of 12 as. per acre per 
annum on th© registry of waste lands* 

Special Appellate Judge for trying Euro» 
pean British subjects in the absence of 
the Christian Judge of th© High Court 
Writing off of arrears of TilmU>ii due 
from V iruihihliaTs, 

Abolition of export duty on coff?©. 
Conversion of the Kuihahappdttam gar- 
dens in the Pall i port Farm (in the Farur 
taluk) into Pa'ixddrappdaUam lands. 

Deportation of K. Ramakrishna Plllais 
Editor of Sxmidesdbhimdm, 

Tax on coffee and tea estates. 

Amending Proclamation of 13-4-1074 
regarding places of worship. 

Issue of new silver coins. 

Right of transferring cases from th© 
court of one Special Magistrate to that 
of another given to the Appellate Judge, 

Right of Government to decide Kdrdiimd 
questions. 

Conduct of cases in which British Gov- 
ernment is a party inTravancore Courts. 
The coinage and Mint. 

Controlling the publication of naval or 
military news or information. 

Criminal interGourse with enemies. 
Conduct of cases against persons serving 
in the Imperial Army. 

Banishment of Charles William Sham- 
burg, Agent of the Travanoore Minerals 
Company Ltd, 
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277 30“11=1091 M.E. Unauthorised conversion of Kan4uhrshi 

wet lands into gardens etc. prohU 
Mted. 

278 7-10-1092 „ Passports. 

279 2241-1092 „ Trade relation with enemies. 

280 11- 1-1093 ss Disbursament of certain allowancae 

such as etc.5 to Jenmies. 

281 22-2-1093 „ Issue of passports. 

282 29-7-1093 „ Issue of license for leather tanning. 

283 22-11-1093 „ Control of civil supplies. 

284 4-12-1093 „ Extradition between Travancore and 

Cochin. 

285 15-1-1094 ,5 Penalising the conversion of gold or silver 

coins current in the State. 

286 19-3-1094 „ : Deportation of Mfred Armstrong Hart, 

S^'cretary of the International Bible 
Students' Association at Kottayam. 

287 25-3-1094. „ Pines under Indian Defence Force Rules. 

288 24-5-1094 n Amendment of Proclamation dated the 

22nd Mithunam 1093 relating to control 
of civil supplies. 

289 29-9-1094,5 Control of articles for war purposes. 

290 5-11-1094 „ KttdalmS.ijikkam D§vaswam. 

291 26-114094 „ Cancellation of the Proclamation dated 

29-7-1093 prohibiting tanning of leather 
etc, 

292 27-11-1094 „ Provision for the special protection of 

soldiers in respect of civil and revenue 
litigation. 

293* 28-1-1095 „ Appointment of Mr. James Pryde, Special 
Magistrate and 3 ustice of the Peace in 
Travancore to try also cases of British 
subjects residing in Travancore under 
the Ordinance Rules of 1917 of the India 
Government. 
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294 16’8"1095 M,E, Withdrawal of tlia Proclamation dated 

19-3-1094 deporting Alfred Armstrong 
Hart, Secretary of the International 
Bible Students’ Association, Kottayam, 

295 16”8“1095 „ Landing of foreigners at Travancore 

ports. 

296 11-12-1095 5 j Withdrawal of the Proclamation dated 

154“ 1094, about conversion of gold and 
silver current coins. 

297 7“6“1096 „ Imperial Bank of India. 

298 30“8“1097 „ The administration of Devaswams and 

their lands. 

299 :L94105 ,5 Resumption of the Munro Island and 

certain other properties belonging to 
C. M. S, by the Government. 

300 20“3»1107 ,, Surrendering sovereignty to the Maha- 

3?Sja by Her Highness the Maharani 
Regent 

301 20*3“1107 „ Assumption of ruling powers by H. H. 

Sri Chithra Thifunal Maharaja. 

302 LB4110 „ Affording temporary relief to debtors. 

303 3040-1110 „ Provision for affording temporary relief 

to debtors. 

304 15-12-1110 „ Enfranchisement of Mathilalam service 

InS^m lands. 

305 ■ 274-1112 „ Proclamation granting right to all classes 

of Hindus to enter and worship hi all 
temple owned by the State* 

;I06 9-4-1112 „ The re-assumption of the title 'Bala^ 

omitted by oversight in the name of the 
Maharaja, His Highness’ full name 
being corrected accordingly as Balarama 
Varma. 

■07 1-8-1113 „ Amending proclamation dated 30-3-1089 

_ ... . making Sircar half rupee called Chithra 

unlimited legal ^tender. 


9-44112 


1-8-1113 



28-4-1114 M.E, Constitutes a special tribunal for the 
trial of certain seditious charges. 

17-6-1114 j, Amends the schedule (by incorporating 
offences relating to Currency Notes and 
Bank Notes) to the Proclamation dated 
4th Karkatakam 1093 regarding extradi” 
tioii between Travancore and Cochin. 

5‘8“1114 „ Styles all ‘‘Regulations” as “Acts’^. 

20-1-1115 „ Provides sneciai measures to ensure the 


for the imposition of restric 
f f 

Travancore, their presence therein, and 
their departure therefrom. 


contained in Parts III and V of the 
Trayancore Agrioulturists’ Debt Relief 
Act for a further period of four months. 


Abstracts of Acts. 


XZXIJ.] 


ASSTBAOTS OF ACTS 


[iVoie.*— The Acts marked with ' asterisk § were passed direct by the 
Sovereign.] 

Act I of 1010 M.E. enacted on the 28tli Kumbliam 1010 
(9th March 1835) extends the powers vested in the Munsiffs 
and defines their jurisdiction. The whole of this Act, ex- 
cepting a part of Section 17, clause (5), relating to the extent 
to which interest may be allowed in decrees in suits relating 
to claims for paddy or grain, has been repealed by Acts I of 
1057, 1 of 1059 and YIII of 1100. . , 

i7 
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Act IV of 1010 enacted on the 28th Kiimbh am 1010 
(9th March 1835) extends the Jurisdiction of Zilla Judges. 
Only a part of Section 21 relating to the award of interest in 
grain is now in force, all the rest having been repealed by 
Acts I of 1057, 1 of 1059, II of 1065 and VIII of 1100. 

An Act of 1040 enacted on the 27 th Makar am 1040 
(7th February 1865) provides for the appointment of duly 
qualified Vakils to plead in the Courts. Only Section 31 of 
the Act, which prohibits Government Pleaders from giving 
any advice to parties against Government, is now in 
force, the rest having been repealed by the Vakils Act III 
of 1075. The latter Act is now the law in the State 
though the Stamps Act IV of 1080, Vakils Amendment 
Act I of 1085, and Bar Oouncil Act VII of 1112 have affect- 
ed it in certain particu^ 

Act I of 1050 enacted on the 29th Thulam 1050 (13th 
November 1874) makes provisions against overcrowding in 
native passenger ships plying between ports of this State 
and those situated on the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

Act II of 1054 enact ed on the 31st Earkatakam 1054 
(14th August 1879) makes special provision to prevent thefts 
of coffee and to repress and punish the offence of receiving 
or disposing of stolen coffee in the neighbourhood of Coffee 
Plantations or Estates— based on the Madras Coffee Stealing 
Prevention Act VIII of 1878. 

of 1063 enacted on the 30 til Minam 1063 (10th 
April 1888) empowers certain revenue officers to issue sum- 
monses for the attendance of persons or the production of 
documents relating to matters of revenue— a measure to 
facilitate revenue administration— based generally on the 
Madras Revenue Summonses Act III of 1869— amended by 
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of trial by jurors or assessors is the main difference from 
the law in British India-amended by Acts II and III of 
1074, IV of 1082, VII of 1085, VII of 1088, 11 of 1090, IV of 
1094, III of 1095, VI, IX, and XII of 1097 and III of 1107. 

Act I of 1068 enacted on the 8th Makarain 1068 (19tli 
January 1893) defines the prooediire for the realisation of 
public revenue; modelled on Madras Act II of 1864— 


the practice of recovering arrears of rent due to those 
Estates as if they were arrears of public revenue— amended 
by Acts IV of 1096 and III of 1109, 

Act II of 1070 enacted on the 22nd Edlavam 1070 (3rd 
June 1895) amends the Code of Civil Procedure; repealed by 
Acts VIII of 1100 and III of 1101 except the provision re- 
garding the jurisdiction of two Munsiffs when they are 
assigned the same local jurisdiction. 

Act III of 1070 enacted on the 1st Mithunara 1070 (14th 
June 1895) repeals the Police Superannuation Act III of 1060. 

Act I of 1071 enacted on the 25th Thulam 1071 (9th 
November 1895) provides for the management of prisons— 
based, on India Act IX of 1894, 
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Act II of 1071 enacted on the 12th Mlnam 1071 (23rd 
March 1896) extends greater protection to Judges, Magis-* 
trates, and others acting judicially—based on India Act 
XVlll of 1850. 

Act III of 1071 enacted on the 12th Minam 1071 (23rd 
March 1896) provides for the punishment for keeping 
gambling houses— based on India Act III of 1867-- amended 
by Act IV of 1085. 

Act IV of 1071 enacted on the 17th Edayam 1071 
(29th May 1896) amends Forest Act II of 1068 by providing 
for the prevention of fires in areas set aside for reservation, 

Act V of 1071 enacted on the 21st Mithunam 1071 
(3rd July 1896) defines clearly the relative rights of jenmiea 
and kudiyana for the purpose of carrying out the intention 
of the Royal Proclamation dated 25th Karkatakam 1042— 
amended by Acts XII of 1108 and VII of 1110, 

Act II of 1072 enacted on the 1st Mithunam 1072 
(13th June 1897) defines certain words that occur in Acts 
and lays down some general provisions applicable to all 
future Acts and some applicable to all Acts — based on 
Madras Act I of 1891'— amended by Act XIII of 1112. 

Act in of 1072 enacted on the 7th Mithunam 1072 
(19th June 1897) provides for the construction, repair and 
maintenance of irrigation works and for the conservation 
and distribution of water for purposes of irrigation — 
amended by Acts VI of 1090, V of 1097 and II of 1103. 

Act II of 1073 enacted on the 4th Kanni 1073 (18th 
September 1897) provides for the more effective prevention 
of the spread of epidemic diseases. 

Act IV of 1073 enacted on the 3rd Mlnam 1073 (15th 
March 1898) consolidates the AbkSri Law in Travancore— 
modelled on the Madras Abkari Act I of 1886— amended by 
Acts IV of 1074 and I of 1104. 

Act VI of 1073 enacted on the 17th Edavam 1073 
(29th May 1898) invests officers holding depa^^^ en- 
quiries into the condpct of public servants, with certain 
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powers^modelled on India Act XXXVII . of 1850 and ' 
Madras Act V of 1893. 

Act I of 1074 enacted on the 2nd Kanni 1074 (17th 
September 1898) provides a general Penal Code for the ' 
State based on the Indian Penal Code— exemption of Brah® 
mans and women from capital punishment and prohibition 
of unauthorised erection or opening of cemeteries attached 
to places of public worship are two distinctive features 
of the Code. Amended by Act I of 1089, IV of 1094, IX 
of 1097 and III of 1107. 

■ Act II of 1074 enacted on the lOtii Dhanu 1074 (23rd 
December 1898) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act V of 106?) by modifications required by the new Penal 
Cod© and certain provisions to facilitate the arrest and 
conviction of absconders from British India. 

Act III of 1074 enacted on the^ 11th Mlnam 1074, ^ 
(23rd March 1899) amends the Cod© of Criminal Procedure 
(Act V of 1067).' 

*Act IV of 1074 enacted on the I H h Minam 1074; 
(23rd March 1899) amends the Abkari Act IV of 1073 by 
providing for a legal presumption of the guilt of a person 
unable to account for his possession of intoxicating drugs 
—based on Madras Act I of 1886. 

^Act V of 1074 enacted on the 7th Edavam 1074 (19th 
May 1899) provides for the acquisition of land for railways. 

Act VI of 1074 enacted on the 18 th Edavam 1074 
(30th May 1899) defines the law relating to Wills— amended 
by Acts II of 1100 (NS-yar Act) and V of 1108 and amplified 
by Probate and Administration Act II of 1105, 

Act II of 1075 enacted on the 13th Minam 1075 
(25th March 1900) codifies and defines the law relating to 
negotiable instruments — based on India Act XXVI of 1881. 

Act III of 1075 enacted on the 29th Edavam 1075 
(11th June 1900) consolidates the law relating to Vakils— 
b^sed on India Act XVIII of 1879 as amended by Act ZJ 


I 
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of 1896 amended by Stamp Act IV of 1080, Act I of 1085 
and Bar Council Act VII of 1112. 

Act IV of 1076 enacted on the 30th Mithunam 1076 
(13th July 1901) makes better provision for the efficient 
working of the British Postal Department in the State; 
—amended by Acts V of 1094 and I of 1098. 

Act II of 1077 enacted on the 15th Mlnam 1077 (28th 
March 1902) makes provision for the care of the person and 
property of minors— based on India Act VIII of 1890— 
subsequently made subiect to the Court of Wards Act V 
of 1110. 

Act III of 1077 enacted on the 30th E^avam 1077 (12th 
June 1902) provides for the segregation and medical treat-* 
ment of pauper lepers and the control of lepers following 
certain caliings— based on India Act III of 1898— amended 
by A.cts III of 1089 and IV of 1097. ^ ^ 

Act II of 1079 enacted on the 28th Vrischikam 1079 
(13th DeGember 1903) provides for the regulation of printing 
presses and periodicals containing news, and for the regis- 
tration and preservation of copies of books printed in the 
State— based on India Act XXV of 1867— amended by Act 

I of 1093— amplified so far as those subjects are concerned 
by the Copyrights Act VIII of 1092 and the Newspapers Act 
Vof 1101j:::\:'. 

Act III of 1079 enacted on the 28th Vrischikam 1079 
(13th December 1903) provides for the better administration 
of certain Hindu Religious Endowments— amended by Acts 
VI of 1088, III of 1092, IV of 1100 and III of 1110. 

Act IV of 1079 enacted on the 20th Kumbham 1079 
(3rd March 1904) provides for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals— based on India Act XI of 1890 — amended by Acts 

II of 1089 and X of 1096. 

Act V of 1079 enacted on the 20th Kumbham 1079 (3rd 
March 1904) regulates the possession and use of explosives 
r— based on India Act IV of 1884, 





property held in trust for charitabl© purposes— based on 
India Act ¥I of 1-890. 

Act IV of 108^ enacted on the Karkatakam 1082 
(6th August 1907) modifies and supplements the provisions 
of the God© of Criminal Frocedure (Act V of 1067). 

Act IE of 1084 enacted on the 21st Kumbham 1084 (4th 
March 1909) consolidates the law relating to the Civil Courts 
of Travancore — amended by Act VI of 1092. 

Act III of 1084 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1084 (18th 
March 1909) declares the right of Government and of private 
individuals with respect to hidden treasures and makes pro- 
vision for prescribing the rules to be observed on discovery 
of such treasures — based on India Act VI of 1878. 

Act V of 1084 enacted on the 12th Karkatakam 1084 
(27th July 1909) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
arms, ammunition and military stores — based on India Act 
XI of 1878. 
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Act I of 1085 enacted on the 15th Kaiini 1085 (30tli 
September 1909) amends the Vakils Act III of 1075 by 
exempting Sircar Vakils from the purview of Sections 
6, 13 and 14. 

Act IV of 1085 enacted on the 10th Dhanu 1085 (24th 
December 1909) amends the Public Gambling Act III of 1071 
by the addition of a set of provisions which create certain 
helpful presumptions in favour of the prosecution failing 
under the Act— based on India Act III of 1867. 

Act Vl of 1085 enacted on the 28th Mlnam 1085 (lOtli 
April 1910) provides for the adoption of a uniform system of 
weights and measures throughout the State— based on India 
Acts XXXI of 1871 and II of 1889— amended by Act IV 
of 1092. 

Act VII of 1085 enacted on the 28th Mlnam 1085 (10th 
April 1910) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure (Act V 
of 1067) to enable Government to invest any class of Police 
Officers with .the power to conduct prosecutions and 
meet similar administrative convenience in the Excise 
Department. 

Act IX of 1085 enacted on the 28th Min am 1085 
(lOth April 1910) amends the Forest Act II of 1068 as 
amended by Act IV of 1071 by removing the existing 
defects in its administrative and legal aspects* 

^Act III of 1086 enacted on the Isfc Dhanu 1086 (16th 
December 1910) consolidates the law relating to the 
currency of British coinage in the State— amended by 
Act I of 1091. 

Act IV of 1086 enacted on the 22nd Makaram 1086 
(4th February 1911) consolidates and amends the law relat- 
ing to trespass by cattle — based on India Act I of 1871 — 
amended by Acts VII of 1090 and IT of 1093. 

Act l of 1087 enacted on the 12th Kanrii 1087 (28th 
September 1911) regulates the c\iltivation, manufacture 
possession, said, transport, import an,d export of tobacco. 
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; Act II of 1087 enacted on tlie ■ 2.1st Kanni 1087, (7tli 
October 1911) amends the law relating to,, the registration 
of documents-— based on India Act XYI of 1908— amended 
by Acts 11 of 1098, I of 1106 and II of 1111. . ’ . . 

Act III of 1087 enacted on the 18th Makarani 1087 
(31st January 1912) amends the Revenue Recovery Act I of 
1068 by defining the right of suits of aggrieved parties 
against Government and by fixing the period of limitation 
for such, suits. 

Act IV of 1087 enacted on the 18th Makaram 1087 
(31st January 1912) amends the Stamps Act IV of 1080. 

Act VI of 1087 enacted on the 12th Kumbham 1087 
(24th February 1912) modifies and re-enacts the law relating 
to court fees based on India Act VII of 1870; (subsequently 
amended by Act XXXVIII of 1920)— amended by the Civil 
Procedure Code Act VIII of 1100. 

Act IX of 1087 enacted on the 30th Edavani 1087 (12th 
June 1912) makes provision for preventing thefts of rubber- 
based on the Ceylon Rubber Thefts Ordinance. 

Act III of 1088 enacted on the 20th Vrisohikam 1088 
(5fcli December 1912) consolidates and amends the law relat- 
ing to salt revenue — based on Madras Act IV of 1889. 

Act IV of 1088 enacted on the 11th Dhanu 1088 (25th 
December 1912) provides for the recovery of tolls on public 
roads and bridges — based on India Act VIII of 1851— 
amended by Act III of 1098. 

^Aot V of 1088 enacted on the 4th Me^am 1088 (16th 
April 1913) consolidates the law relating to the levy of sea 
customs duties and management of sea -ports— based on Act 
Vlil of 1878— amended by Acts IV of 1093, 1 of 1109 and, V 


KIX XJLXJL. I 

Act VI of 1088 enacted on the 24th Mithunam 
1088. ..(7th- July .1913) . amends the -.-llmdu- .Religious 
4S 
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Endowments Act III of 1079 by clarifying the provisions of 

Section 4 of the Act, 

Act VII of 10S8 enacted on the 26th Miltiunam 1088 
(9th July 1913) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure Act 
V of 1067. 

Act I of 1089 enacted on the 7th Thulam 1089 (23rd 
October 1913) amends the Penal Code Act I of 1074 by 
bringing certain Sections of the Code into conformity with 
the amendments brought about in the Indian Penal Code 
by India Acts XXVII of 1870 and IV of 1898. 

Act II of 1089 enacted on the 7th ThulSm 1089 (23rd 
October 1913) amends the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Act IV of 1079 by the substitution of afresh Section for the 
existing Section 8. 

Act III of 1{)89 enacted on the 7th Thulium 1089 (23rd 
October 1913) makes some verbal alterations in the Lepers 
•Act III of 1077. 

Act IV of 1089 enacted on the 7th Thulam 1089 (23rd 
October 1913) amends the Forest Act II of 1068 by an 
addition to Section 21. 

Act V of 1089 enacted on the 15th ThuiSm 1089 (Slat 
October 1913) regulates labour in Factories— based on India 
Act XII of 1911. 

Act VI of 1089 enacted on the 13th Dhanu 1089 (27th 
December 1913) provides for the regulation of hackney 
carriages— based on Madras Act III of 1879— amended by 
Act I of im 

^Act VII of 1089 enacted on the 19th Kumbham 1089 
(2nd March 1914) gives Standing Orders and Eules of the 
Body Guard, that may be passed under the Act, the force of 
law.- ■; v;;.';; 

Act IX of 1089 enacted oh the 22nd Mlnam 1089 (4th 
April 1914) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
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Anclial Offices in tlie State— based' on Indian Post Office 
Act XIV of 1866*— amended by Act IX of 1096. 

Act XI of 1089 enacted on the 26th Mitliunam 1089 
(10th July 1914) consolidates the law for the acquisition of 
land for public purposes— based on India Act I of 1894--” 
amended by Acts V of 1096 and I of 1099. 

Act XII of 1089 enacted on the 26th Karkaiakam 
1089 (10th August 1914) makes provision for the preser- 
vation and protection of game and fish— based on India Act 
VIII of 1912— amended by Acts VI of 1091 and XI of 1097. 

Act I of 1090 enacted on the 26th Chingam 1090 (11th 
September 1914) provides for the establishment of Village 
PanchSyat Courts in the State — based on Madras Act I of 
1889 as amended by Act IV of 1904— amended by Act II 
of 1106. 

Act II of 1090 en-acted on the ; 3rd, Kanni 1090 (19th 
September 1914) amends the Code of Criminal , Proce- 
dure Act V of 1067 by the addition of a sub-section to 
'■Sect ion,, 340, „ , ■ 

Act IV of 1090 enacted on the 4th Dhanu (19th 

December 1914) consolidates the law relating to the manu- 
facture, transport, export, import, cultivation and sale of 
opium in the State— based on India Act I of 1878. 

Act VI of 1090 enacted on the 18th Karkafakam 1090 
(3rd August 1915) amends the Irrigation Act III of 1072 by 
empowering Division Peishkars or other duly authorised 
officers to sanction any urgent work without the previous 
sanction of the Government, 

Act VII of 1090 enacted on the 18ih Karkatakam 1090 
(3rd August 1915) amends the Cattle Trespass Act IV of 
1086 by providing for the disposal of the unclaimed surplus 
proceeds of the sale of cattle. 
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Act IX of 1090 enacted on the 22nd Karkaiakam 1090 
(7th August 1915) facilitates the collection of debts on 
succession and affords protection to parties paying debts 
to the representatives of deceased persons— based on India 
Act YIII of 1889— amended by Act Y of 1092. 

Act X of 1090 enacted on the 22nd Karkatakam 1090 
(7th August 1915) makes provision for the protection of 
inventions and designs— based on India Act II of 1911, 

*ActI of 1091 enacted on the 27tli Chingam 1091 
(12th September 1915) amends the British Coinage Act III 
of 1086 by the introduction of certain verbal alterations 
and by declaring sovereigns and half-sovereigns legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees for one sovereign. 

^Act II of 1091 enacted on the 21st Makaram 1091 
{3rd February 1916) consolidates the law relating to the 
levy of land customs duties— amended by Acts III of 1093 
and I of 1107. 

Act III of 1091 enacted on the 2nd Mlnam 1091 (15th 
March 1916) makes better provision for the protection and 
efficient working of the British Telegraph in Travancore. 

Act I Y of 1091 eiiaeted on the 9th Earkatakam 1091 
(24th July 1916) consolidates and am ends the law oh ecking 
unauthorised occupation of (loyernment lands— amended by 
ActY'Of':1105. 


behalf to eall for the production of licenses and accounts 
for inspection* 


of rents and other dues of Endowments as arrears of public 
revenue. 

Act IV of 1092 enacted on the 15th Minam 1092 
(28tli March 1917) amends the Weights and Measures 
Act VI of 1085 by certain verbal altera tions« 

Act V of 1092 enacted on the 15th Minam 1092 (28th 
March 1917) amends the Succession Certificate Act IX of 
1090 by providing Government with power to reduce or remit 
the fees leviable under the Act. 

Act VI of 1092 enacted on the 20th Karkatakam 1092 
(4th August 1917) amends the Civil Courts Act II of 1084 by 
providing Government with power for the enhancement of 
the pecuniary jurisdiction of Munsiffs up to five thousand 
rupees. 

Act VII of 1092 enacted on the 20th Xarkatakam 
1092 (4th August 1917) defines and amends the law relating 
to the holding of markets in the State — amended by Act VI 
of 1109. 

Act VIII of 1092 enacted on the 20th Earkatakam 
1092 {4th August 1917) defines and amends the law relating 
tP copyright of literary anc( other works published in the 
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State— based on English Copyright Act of 1911 and India 
Act III of 1914. 

Act I of 1093 enacted on the 15th Thuism 1093 (Slat 
October 1917) amends the Press Act II of 1079 by providing 
for the delivery of copies of newspapers to the officer 
empowered to receive them and fixing the punishment for 
not doing so. 

Act II of 1093 enacted on the 23rd Medam 1093 (5th 
May 1918) amends the Cattle Trespass Act iV of 1086 by 
legalising the establishment of cattle pounds and by providing 
for the disposal of the surplus amount realised by sale of 
cattle impounded. 

*Act III of 1093 enacted on the 27th Karkatakam 

1093 (llth August 1918) amends the Land Customs Act II 
■ of 1091 by certain verbal alterations. 

^Aot IV of 1093 enacted on the 27th Karkatakam 1093 
(llth August 1918) amends the Sea Customs Act V of 1088 
by declaring the levy of certain customs duties as short-^ 
levied within Section 40 of the Act. 

# Act I of 1094 enacted on the 28th Chingam 1094 
(13th September 1918) amends the law relating to Ports and 
Port charges— based on India Act XV of 1908. 

Act II of 1094 enacted on the 3rd Kanni 1094 (19th 
September 1918) amends the Extradition Act I of 1082. 

Act III of 1094 enacted on the 23rd Vrischikain 

1094 (8th December 1918) defines and amends the law 

relating to amended by Acts VII of 1097, 1 of 1100 

and VI of 1108. 

IV of 1094 enacted on the 23rd Vrischik^^^ 
1094 (8th December 1918) amends the Penal Code Act I of 
1074 by the introduction of feections relating to whippitig, 
Currency Notes and Bank Notes, proniGtioE Of enmity 
between classes and certain illustrations to some sections 


■ ■w y tr ^ V ' 
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further amends the Code of Griminal Procedure Act Y of 
1067 to suit the new changes in the Penal Code. 

*Act V of 1094 enacted on the 26th Makaram 1094 
(8th February 1919) amends the British Post Act lY of 1076 
by bringing certain postal employees within the definition 
of public accountants under the Public Accountants Act 

III of 1080, 

Act TI of 1094 enacted on the 26th Kumbham 1094 
(9th March 1919) consolidates the law relating to motor 
vehicles in the State-based on India Act VIII of 1914. 

Act VIII of 1094 enacted on the 29th Mg^am 1094 
(12th May 1919) amends the Revenue Recovery Act I of 1068 
by removing its defects regarding the realisation of arrears 
of land revenue. 

Act IX of 1094 enacted on the 8th E^avam 1094 (22nd 
May 1919) consolidates the law relating to loans of money 
to ryots for agricultural improvements— based on India 
Act XII of 1884. : 

Act X of 1094 enacted on the XOth Edavam 1094 (24th 
May 1919) consolidates the law relating to survey of lands 
and settlement of boundary disputes— based on Madras Act 

IV of 1897 as amended by Acts IV of 1900, IV of 1911 and 

VIII 011914— amended by Act : 

Act XI of 1094 enacted on the 24th Earkatakam 1094 
(9th August 1919) makes provision for the prevention of 
diseases among animals in the State— based on Madras 
Act II of 1866. 

Act XII of 1094 enacted on the 24th Karkatakam 
1094 (9th August 1919) provides for the prevention, arrest 
and eradication of plant pests and plant diseases in the 
State. 

Act II of 1095 enacted on the 28th Chingam 1095 (13tb 
September 1919) provides for the registry of ships built in 
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tlie State-based on India Act X of 1841 as amended by 
ActXIofl850. 

Act III of 1095 enacted on the Ist; MitHunam 1095 
(14th June 1920) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure 
Act V of 1067 by introducing the required changes neces- 
sitated by the Weights and Measures Act VI of 1085. 

Act IV of 1095 enacted on the 5 th MitHunam 1095 
(18th June 1920) consolidates and amends the law relating 
to the Police Force in the State— amended by Act IX 

of 1108. 

Act V of 1095 enacted on the 23rd Mitlianam 1095 (6th 
July 1920) makes provision for the organisation and admini- 
stration of the Municipalities in the State— amended by 
Act X of 1108.: - 

Act VI of 1095 enacted on the 2nd Xarka|akam 
1095 (17th July 1920) declares that the gold coins referred to 
in the Br itish Ooin'age/ Acilll of vl086: as. amended by I 
of 1091 shaU cease to be legal tender in the State. 

Act II of 1096 enacted on the 7th Makaram 1096 (20th 
January 1921) provides for the prevention of the use of 
tobacco by juveniles— based on the Mysore Act XI 
of 1911. 

Act IV of 1096 enacted on the 17tli Mlnam 1096 
(30th March 1921) amends the Estates Rent Recovery Act IV 
of 1068 by providing that the Estates shall be liable to 
Government for charges on account of recovery. 

Act V of 1096 enacted on the 29th MitHunam 1096 
(12th July 1921) amends the Land Acquisition Act XI of 1089 
by investing Government with wider powers in the matter 
of acquisition of lands. 

Act VI of 1096 enacted on the 2nd Karkatakam 1096 
17th J uly 1921 provides for the establishment and manage* 
ment of public canals and ferries in the State— based on 
Madras' Act. II of -1890. • . . ■ ■ • . . .. ■ . , ■ , 
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Act VII of 1096 enacted on the 2iid Karkatakam 1096 


births and deaths in rural tracts— based onAIadras Act III 
of 1899. 

Act VIII of 1096 enacted on the 23rd Karkatakam 
1096 (7th August 1921) provides for the imposition of a tax 
on incomes derived from certain sources— based on India 
Act XI of 1922— amended by Acts V of 1100 and X of 1112. 

Act IX of 1096 enacted on the 23rd Karkatakam 1096 
(7th Augus^l921) amends the Anchal Act IX of 1089 by the 
substitution of a new Schedule. 


( nth December 1921) pro vid es for th e assigiiment of 
Government lands. 

Act IV of 1097 enacted on the 26th Vrischikam 1097 
(llth December 1921) amends the Lepers Act III of 1077 by 
widening its scope and by providing for its more satisfactory 
working. 

Act V of 1097 enacted on the 2nd Dhanu 1097 (16th 
December 1921) amends the Irrigation Act III of 1072 with 
a view to associate the ryots in matters connected with 
irrigation. 

Act VI of 1097 enacted on the 2nd Dhanu 1097 (16th 
December 1921) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure 
Act V of 1067 and introduces 'certain provisions; 


Act X of 1096 enacted on the 23rd Karkatakam 1096 
(7th August 1921) amends the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act IV of 1079 by empowering the agents of the 
Society (S. P. C. A.) to take cognizance of the offences under 
the Act. 1 ■" 

Act I of 1097 enacted on the 29th Chingam 1097 (14th 
September 1921) makes provision for faeilitating and regu- 
lating the supply and us© of electricity— based on India Act 

IX of 1910. 

Act III of 1097 enacted on the 26th Vrischikam 1097 
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Act VII of 1097 enacted on the 2nd Dhanu 1097 (16th 
December 1921) amends the Chiities Act by providing for 
penalty on default to keep the Chitti books as required. 

Act VIII of 1097 enacted on the 12th Dlianu 1097 
(26th December 1921) amends the Forest Act II of 1068 with 
a view to remove the existing defects in it. 

Act IX of 1097 enacted on the 12th Dhanu 1097 (26th 
December 1921) provides for the punishment of malpractices 
in connection with elections— based on India .4^^t X.XXIX 
of 1920. 

Act X of 1097 enacted on the 12th Dhanu 1097 (26th 
December 1921) amends the Revenue Recovery Act I of 1068 
with a view to the speedy realisation of the revenue. 

Act XI of 1097 enacted on the 16th Dhanu 1097 (30th 
December 1921) makes better provision for matters relating 
to fisheries in the State ; partly repeals Game and Fish 
Protection Act XII of 1089. 

Act XII of 1097 enacted on the 27th Karkatakam 
1097 (11th August 1922) amends the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure Act V of 1067 by investing Government with powers 
to appoint additional District Magistrates, 

*Act I of 1098 enacted on the 8th Makaram 1098 (20th 
February 1923) amends the British Post Act IV of 1076 as 
amended by Act V of 1094. 

Act II of 1098 enacted on the 1st MitHunani 1098 (15th 
June 1923) consolidates the law relating to destruction of 
records— based on India Act V of 1917. 

Act III of 1098 enacted on the 1st Mitiunam 1098 
(15th June 1923) amends the Tolls Recovery Act IV of 1088 
by providing penalty for evading payment of tolls. 

Act I of 1099 enaoted on the 27th Vfischikam 1099 
(12th Deoemher 1923) amends the Land Acquisition Act XI 
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of 1089 by enabling Government to acquire land at the cost 
of looai authority. 

Act II of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mitliunam 1090 
(10th July 1924) amends the Revenue Recovery Act I of 
1068 by removing the bar on the devolution of the 
Dewan’s powers under the Act. 

Act III of 1099 enacted on the 27th MitHunain 1099 
(10th July 1924) regulates the law relating to Government 
securities— based on India Act X of 1920. 

Act IV of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mitliunam 1099 
(10th July 1924) consolidates and amends the law relating 
to the High Court of the State. 

Act V of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mitliunam 1099 
(10th July 1924) amends the Revenue Summons Act V of 
1063 with a view to give the Land Revenue and Income 
Tax Commissioner certain powers. 

Act VI of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mitliunam 1099 
(10th July 1924) amends the law relating to Reformatories 
and makes further provision for dealing with juvenile 
offenders — based on India Act VIII of 1897 and Madras Act 
IV of 1920. 

Act VII of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mitliunam 1099 
(10th July 1924) amends the law respecting the age of 
majority. 

Act I of 1100 enacted on the 18th ThulSm 1100 (3rd 
November 1924) amends the Chitties Act III of 1094 by 
empowering officers authorised in that behalf to compound 
offences under the Act. 

Act II of 1100 enacted on the 1st Medam 1100 (13th 

April 1925) codifies and consolidates the law and usage 
among the Nayars in respect of their marriage, inheritance 
and succession, partition and management of family 
properties, . . . - 
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(22nd July 1925) further provides for the efficient admini- 
stration of Hindu Religious Endowments in the State— 
amplifies the Hindu Religious Endowments Aot III of 1079. 

Act V of 1100 enacted on the 28th Earkatakam 1100 
(12th August 1925) amends the Income Tax Act VIII of 1096 
by removing the defects in the provisions regarding assess- 
ment and by facilitating reference to the High Court, 

Act VI of 1100 enacted on the 28th Earkatakam 1100 
(12th August 1925) Gonsolidates the law relating to the 
limitation of suits and other purposes-— based on India 

Act IE pf 1908— amended by Acts IX of 1100 and I of 1101 

' ' ■■■ 

Act VII of 1100 enacted on the 29th Earkatakam 1100 
(13th Ahgust 1925) provides for the fostering and developing, 
of local self-government in the rural areas of the State- 
amended by Act I of 1101. 

Act VIII of 1100 enacted on the 29th Earkatakam 
1100 (13th August 1925) consolidates and amends the law 
relating to the procedure in the Courts of Civil Judicature 
—based on India Act V of 1908— amended by Acts X of 
1100, III of 1101 and III of 1112^^ 

Act IX of 1100 enacted on the 32nd Earkatakam 1100 
(16th August 1925) amends the Limitation Act VI of 1100 by 
postponing the date of its coming into force. 

Act X of 1100 enacted on the 32nd Earkatakam 1100 
(16th August 1925) amends the God© of Civil Procedure Act 
Vlllof 1100 by postponing the date of its coming into force. 

Act I of 1101 enacted on the 6th Dhanu 1101 (20ih 
December 1925) amends the Limitation Act VI of 1100 by 
pertain verbal alterations. 
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Act II of llOl enacted on the 28th Makaram HOI 
(10th February 1926) extends the period within which 
applications may be made under Section 33 (1) of the Ilava 
Act III of 1100. 

^Act III of 1101 enacted on the 9th Kumbham 1101 
(20th February 1926) amends the Code of Civil Procedure 
Act VIII of 1100 by provisions in relation to suits by or 
against the Sripadam Palace, the execution by the Courts 
in the State of foreign decrees, suits in. the Courts of the 
State by or against the Imperial CTOvernment and the 
execution of decrees in such Courts, which are matters 
outside the purview of the Legislature, 

*Act IV of 1101 enacted on the 9th Idavam 1101 (22nd 
May 1926) explains certain expressions ocourrlng in the 
Acts, Proclamations, etc. 

#Act V of 1101 enacted on the 9th Edavam 1101 (22nd 
May 1926) brings under better control the newspapers in the 
State— aniended by Act IV of 1110. 

Act VI of 1101 enacted on the 6th Mitliunam 1101 
(20th June 1926) codifies the customs and usages among the 
N^njanad Vellalas relating to marriage, succession and 
partition. 

Act I of 1102 enacted on the 10th Edavam 1102 (24th 
May 1927) makes provision for the regulation of exhibitions 
by means of cinematographs— based on India Act XXIII 
of 1919. 

Act I of 1103 enacted on the 26th Medam 1103 (8th 
May 1928) amends the Hackney Carriage Act VI of 1089 by 
providing for the recovery of the cost of supplying the 
plates- from the parties concerned. 

Act II of 1103 enacted on the 26th ‘Medam 1103 (8th 
May 1928) amends the Irrigation Act III of 1072 by provid- 
ing for effective measvires being taken apainst defaulting 
proprietors, _ . . . . A 
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■ • - Act III of 1103 enacted on tlie 26tli Me^am 1103 (8tli 
May 1928) provides for tlie regulation and inspection of 
and the prospecting for metals and minerals'— based 


mines 

on India Act IV of 1923. 

Act I of 1104 enacted on the 1st Kumbham 1104 (12th 
February 1929) amends the Abkari Act IV of 1073 with a 
view to effect a more effective control of the use of 
intoxicating drugs. 

Act II of 1105 enacted on the 25th Kumbham 1105 
(8th March 1930) provides for the grant of probate of 
wills and letters of administration to the estates of deceased 
persons— based on India Act XXXIX of 1925; amplifies the 
mils Act VI of 1074. 

Act III of 1105 enacted on the 12th E^avarn 1105 
(25th May 1930) provides for Gertain matters in oonneotion 
with taking of census. 

Act IV of 1105 enacted on the 19th E^avam 1105 
(1st June 1930) amends the Revenue Summons Act' 

1063 by providing against certain difficulties experienced in 
the working of the Act. 

Act V of 1105 enacted on the 19th Edavam 1105 (1st 
June 1930) amends the Land Conservancy Act IV of 1091 
by investing the Land Revenue and Income Tax Commis- 
sioner with appellate and revisional powers in respect of 
decisions of officers below him. 

Act I of 1106 enacted on the 27th Chingam 1106 (12th 
September 1930) amends the Registration Act II of 1087 by 
exempting leases by or to Government from registration if 
the yearly rent does not exceed fifty rupees and the term 
does not exceed twelve years. 
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even after expiry of their office till their successors are 
appointed. 

Act III of 1106 enacted on the 8th Kumbham 1106 
(20th February 1931) defines and amends the law of succes" 
sion and family management of the Malay ala Brahmans. 

Act IV of 1106 enacted on the 13bh E^avam 1106 
(27th May 1931) makes provision for the prevention of 
adulteration of food stuffs — based on Madras Act III of 1918 
as amended by Act II of 1928, 

^Act I of 1107 enacted on the 7th E^avam 1107 (20th 
May 1932) amends the Land Customs Act II of 1091 by the 
substitution of a new clause in the place of clause (1) of 
Section 9 of the Act. 

* Act II of 1107 enacted on the 10th Karkatakam 1 107 
(25th July 1932) amends the Extradition Act I of 1082 by 
investing Government with the power to frame rules and 
by authorising detention of persons arrested without 
warrant. 

Act III of 1107 enacted on the 31st Chingam 1108 
(15th September 1932) amends the Penal Code Act I of 
1074 and the Code of Criminal Procedure Act V of 1067 
by making provisions for the prevention and suppression of 
traffic in women. 

Act IV of 1107 enacted on the 31st Chingam 1108 
(15th September 1932) makes provision for the giving of 
State aid to industries. ■ - 

Act I of 1108 enacted on the 21st Kanni 1108 (16th 
October 1932) provides for the disposal of wrecks and 
compensation for the salvage of wrecks — based on the India 
Merchant Shipping Act XXI of 1923 (Part VII) and the 
British Merchant Shipping Act 1894 (Part IX). . 

^Act II of 1108 enacted on the 12th ThulSm 1108 (28th 
October 1932) provides for the establishment of a bi-cameral 
l^gislafiir© m the Sfatfe with ©-nlarged functions and powers. 
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Act III of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dlianu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) provides for the regulation of Provident 
Insurance Societies— based on India Act V of 1912. 

Act IV of 1108 enacted on the 17tli Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) regulates the development of towns to 
secure to their present and future inhabitants sanitary 
conditionsj amenity and convenience— based on Madras Act 
VII of 1920 as amended by Act II of 1930. 

Act V of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends the Wills Act VI of 1074 by repeal- 
ing Section 8 of the Act dealing with the testamentary law 
of Muslims who follow MammahhaiMyam law’. 

Act VI of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends the Ohitties Act III of 1904 by 
enabling postponement of the payment of instalments in 
chiltks and by penalising the so called Kuri Ohitties. 

Act VII of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) defines and amends the law relating to 
marriage, succession, partition, family management and 
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Act XI of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhaiiu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends the law relating to inheritance and 
succession among the Muslims of the State. . 

Act XII of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends the Jenmi and KndiySn Act V of 
1071 by providing for the commutation of the annual dues 
and the realisation thereof by Government *as if they were 
arrears of land revenue. 

’^Act I of 1109 enacted on the 16th Thulam 1109 (1st 
November 1933) amends the Sea Customs Act V of 1088 by 
the substitution of clause (a) to Section 181 of the Act in the 
place of the existing clause. 

^ Act II of 1109 enacted on the 23rd Kumbham 1109 
(6th March 1934) restricts the cultivation of tea in the 
State to C0'"0perate with tea restriction scheme adopted by 
the Government of India. 

Act III of 1109 enacted on the 6th Mithunam 1109 
(20th June 1934) provides for the settlement and better 
administration of certain Edavakas— amends the Estates 
Recovery Act IV of 1068 by the inclasion of some more 
Estates within the ambit of the Act. 

Act IV of 1109 enacted on the 6th MitHunam 1109 
f 20th June 1934) provides for the imposition and collection 

of an excise duty on matches— based on India Act XVI of 

1934. -■ 

Act V of 1109 enacted on the 6th MitHunam 1109 (20th 

June 1934) provides for the regulation of the importation 
of live-stock affected or suspected or liable to be affected by 
contagious diseases'-nbased on India Act IX of 1898. .. 

Act VI of 1109 enacted^ on the 7th MitHunani ■ 1109 

21st June 1934) amends the Market Act VII of 1092 by 
defining the word ‘‘market’’ and by ruling that a declare 

tion by Government that a place is. a .market shall be 

conclusiye of that f^ct. - 

60 



Act I of 1110 enacted on the ITth Kumbham 1110 (1st 
Marcli 1935) repeals the Breach of Contract Act II of 1080 
following India Act III of 1925. 

Act II of 1110 enacted on the 17th Kiimbham 1110 
(1st March 1935) amends the Companies Act I of 1092 by 
providing for inspection and audit by ofEcers authorised by 

ti 

enacted on the 28th Minam 1110 


Act III of 1079 by providing for the application of the Land 
Conservancy Act to ail unassigned lands belonging to 


Act I V of 1110 enacted on 

(3rd J une 1935) amends the Newspapers V of 1101 with 
a view to bring the newspapers in the State under more 
effective and better con t^^^ 

Act V of 1110 enacted on the 31st MitKunam 1110 
(15th July 19 35) mak®s certain special provisions for the 
due preservation of the person of incapacitated 

persons— based on Madras Court of Wards Act 1902 and 
the Cochin Court of Wards Act XIII of 1097— makes the 
Guardian and Wards Act II of 1077 subject to this 
enactment. ^ 

Act VI of 1110 enacted on the 31st MitHunam 1110 
5th July 1935) consolidates and amends the law relating 
lunacy---based on India Act the 

iunacy Act I of 1080. 

Act VII of 1110 enacted on the 31st MitHunam 1110 
(15th July 1935) amends the Jenmi and^^ K Act V 

of 1071 by making necessary provisions for the actual 
working of the Act as amended. 

Act VIII of 1110 enacted on the 25th Kanni 1111 
October 1935) amends the Provident Insurance 
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Societies Act III of 1108 by reducing the amount to be 
deposited by the Societies with Government. 

Act I of 1111 enacted on i'\ ,Tr,LZl.„. 

January 1936) amends the Village Panchayat 
1100 by providing for the removal of 


the 20th Dhanu 1111 (4th 
^ i Act VII of 
members who absent 
themselves from the meetings of the Panchayat. 

Act II of nil enacted on the 20th Dhanu 1111 (4th 
January 1936) amends the Registration Act II of 1087 by 
making provision for the registration of attachments of 
immovable properties. 

Act III of 1111 enacted on the 23rdEdavam 1111 (5th 
J une 1936) alters the order in which certain heirs of a 
Hindu male dying intestate or who died intestate are 
entitled to succeed to his estate~~foliows India Act II 
of 1929. 

Act IV of nil enacted on the 28th Edavam 1111 (10th 
June 1936) provides for the imposition and collection of an 
excise duty on mechanical lighters — based on India Act 
XXIII of 1934. 

Act V of nil enacted on the 25th MitKunam 1111 
(8th July 1936) amends the Sea Customs Act V of 1088 by 
investing Government with powers to make necessary rules 
in respect of duty paid as drawback. 

Act I of 1112 enacted on the nth Dhanu 1112 (25th 
December 1936) provides for the preservation of ancient 
monuments and objects of archseological, historical or 
artistic interest-based on India Act VII of 1904, 

Act II of 1112 enacted on the llth Dhanu 1112 (25th 
December 1936) provides for the control of the cultivation 
of rubber in the State and connected matters. 

Act III of 1112 enacted oh the 23rd Dhanu 1112 (6th 
January 1937) makes certain provisions to relieve agricul- 
tural indebtedness— amends the Code of Civil Procedure 
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Act VIII, of 1100 to some extent regarding execution of 
decrees. 

Act IV , of 1112 enacted on the 1 2th Makaram 1112 
(25th January 1937) provides for the regulation of life 
assurance companies— -based on India Act VI of 1912, 

Act V of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
co-operative societies in the State-based on the Madras 
Act VI of . 1932 and Bombay Act VII of 1925— repeals the 
Co-operative Societies Act X of 1089. 

Act VI of 1112 enacted on the 5tli Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
steam boilers— based on India Act V of 1923, 

Act VII of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) provides for the constitution and incorporation 
of a Bar Council in .Travancore— based ,on India Act 
XXXVIII of 1926 — amends the yaklls Act III of 1075 and 
the Stamp Act IV of 1080. : 

Act VIII of 1112 enacted on the 5th Minam 1112 
{18th March 1937) provides for the registration of Trade 
Unions and defines the law relating to Trade Unions in the 
State— based on India Act XVI of 1926 as amended by Act 
XVof'1928.' 

Act IX of 1112 enacted on the 5th Minam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) amends the Survey and Boundaries Act X of 
1094 by. penaliping the placing of any mark or object which 
is not a survey mark. 

Act X of 1112 enacted on the 5th Minam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) amends the Income Tax Act VIII of 1096 with 
a view to enhance the rate of tax on certain incomes and to 
impose a super-tax on certain others. 

Act XI of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) authorises the talking qf measurements and 
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photographs of convicts and others — based on India Act 
XXXIII of 1920. 

Act XII of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) amends the Forest Act II of 1068 by verbal 
alteration in Section 47 A of the Act, 

Act XIII of 1112 enacted on the 30th Xarkatakani 
1112 (14th August 1937) amends the General Clauses Act 
II of 1072 with a view to adjust to the changes in the 
designation of certain officers of Government. 

Aci- I of 1113 enacted on the 16th ThulSm 1113 (1st 
November 1937) to effect a reorganisation of the system of 
education in the State in order to develop the technical and 
technological education and to promote oriental culture and 
Xgfala arts. 

Act IV of 1113 enacted on , the 7th Kumbham 1113 
(1st February 1938) to constitute; , the Travanoor© Credit 

Bank. . , . . ■ ... ; 

^Aot I of 1114 enacted on the 9th Chingam 1114 
(25th August 1938) provides for the prohibition of asso- 
ciations dangerous to the public peace and also for supple- 
menting and amending the Criminal Law of the State. 

Act II of 1114 enacted on the 6th Eanni 1114 (22nd 
Septembe r 1938) provides a new Seotion, viz., Section 5 A, 
for proceedings under the Act being started or contmued 
against the legal representatives of a dec©a;sed public 
accountant. 

Act III of 1114 enacted on the 6th Xanni 1114 
(22nd September 1938) makes two amendments in the 
Travanoor© Penal Code, one in respect of Section 117 
intended to penalise sedition against any recognised 
Indian Prince, and the other inserting a new Section, 
namely Section 294A, to punish deliberate and malicious 
p,Cts intended to outrage religious feelings of any. class 
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insulting their religion or religious beliefs. Consequential 
amendments are also made in the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Act IV of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 
September 1938) provides for the removal of legal obstacles 
to the marriage of Hindu widows in the State declaring 
the offspring of such marriages as legitimate issue. 

Act V of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 (22nd 
September 1938) provides for the investigation and settle- 
ment of trade disputes by establishing tribunals. 

Act VI of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 (22nd 
September 1938. Under the Abkari Act V of 1073 as 
amended by Acts IV of 1074 and 1 of 1104 only Abkari 
Officers whose monthly salaries are not below Rs. 20 are 
empowered to conduct searches under Section 28 of the 
Act. To facilitate the prompt detection of offences Petty- 
officers of all grades (irrespective of salary) are invested 
with power to conduct searches by the present amendme|it. 

Act VII of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 
(22nd September 1938). The main purpose of this amend* 
ment is to carry out the legislative proposals made by the 
Minor Irrigation Committee in their Report. 

Act VIII of 1114 enacted on the 12th Kanni 1114 
(28th September 1938) repeals the Travan core Factories 
Act V of 1089 and consolidates and amends the law regulat- 
ing labour in factories. 

Act IX of 1114 enacted on the 1 4th Kanni 1114 (30th 
September 1938) repeals the Travancore Companies Act I 
of 1092 and consolidates and amends the^ law relating to 
Trading Companies and Associations. 

*Act X of 1114 enacted on the 23rd Vrischikam 1114 
{8th December 1938) supplements and amends the Criminal 
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Act XI of 1114 enacted on 29tli Knmbham 1114 (13th 
March 1939) prescribes a minimum fee of one chuokram 
to be levied by way of institution fees. 

Act XII of 1114 enacted on 29th Kumbham 1114 
(13th March 1939). Section 4 of the Eevenue Summons Act 
dealing with service of summons provides for the affixion 
of a copy of the summons on the outer door of the house 
only in oases where the person summoned cannot be found. 
The section is silent as to the procedure to be followed in a 
case of refusal to acknowledge service of summons. The 


XIII of 1114 enacted on the 


Act XIV of 1114 enacted on 29t}h Kumbham 1114 
(13th March 1939) makes the Land Revenue and Income 
Tax Commissioner the appellate authority in respect of the 
decisions and orders of the Division Reishkars under the 
Act, retaining at the same time the re visional powers 
of the Dewan. 

Act XV of 1114 enacted on the 29th Kumbham 1114 
(13th March 1939) empowers the Travancore Credit Bank 
to realise by process under the Revenue Recovery Act 
the loans issued from the Travancore State Land Mortgage 
Bank which have been taken over by the Credit Bank 
under Section 17 of the Act. 

Act XVI of 1114 enacted on the 19th Mgdam 1114 
(2nd May 1939) further amends the Travancore Extradition 
Act I of 1082 as amended by Acts II of 1094 and II of 1107 
by providing Section 2 A for the surrender of persons 
accused of or undergoing sentence for offence in Travancore 
and also for the suapensioxt of sentemeB on,suiX€pd» 










of public 


inflamiuable subi 
^ Act IF of 


uber 1939) provides for the arrest of persons con« 
’ arms &c., under suspicious circumstances. 

Act V of 1115 enacted on 24th Chingam 1115 (9th 
aber 1939) ainends the law^ r to explosive 

nces.\ 


Act XIX of 1114 enacted on 29tli Karkatakam 1114 
(14th August 1939) consolidates and amends the law relating 
to the business of insurance. 


^Act XVIII of 1114 enacted on 19th Karkatakam 
1114 (4th August 1939) amends the Hindu Law of Inheri- 
tance as administered in Travan core relating to exclusion 


Act TI of 111^ 27th Chingam 1115 (12th 


Act XX of 1114 enacted on the 29th Karkatakam 
1114 (14th August 1939) makes provisions relating to 
telephones in Travancore, 

Act I of 1115 enacted on 20th Chingam 1115 (5th Sept-* 
ember 1939) regulating matters relatm secrets. 

Act II of 1115 enacted on 20th Chinsam 1115 (5th 
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Act XVII of 1114 enacted on the 27th Mitimiam 
1114 (Itth July 1939) provides for the registration of 
foreigners entering, being present in, and departing from 
Travancore. 







marriage, succession, family management and partition 
amongst the Krishnan Vaka Marumahhathayls, 

Act VIII of 1115 enacted on the 25th Kanni 1115 
(11th October 1939) amends the Negotiable Instruments 
Act II of 10?5 for certain purposes. 

Act IX of 1115 enacted on the 28th ThulSm 1115 (14th 
November 1939) constitutes Village Unions in the State to 
foster and encourage rural development. 

Act X of 1115 enacted on the 6th Vrischikam 1115 
(22nd November 1939) defines and amends certain parts of 
the law relating to contracts. 

Aot XI of 1115 enacted on the 8th Vrischikam 1115 
(24th November 1939) enacts a law relating to arbitration 
by agreement without the intervention of a court of justice* 

Act XII of 1115 enacted on the 8th Vrischikam 
1115 (24th November 1939) amends the law relating to 
partnership* 

Act XIII of 1115 enacted on the 18th Vrischikam 1115 
(4th December 1939) defines and amends the law relating to 
certain kinds of specific relief obtainable in civil suits. 

Aot XIV of 1115 enacted on the 18th Vrischikam 1115 
(4th December 1939) defines the law relating to sale of goods* 

Act XV of 1115 enacted on the 19th Vrischikam 1115 
(5th December 1939) amends Section 116 of the Travancore 
Insurance Act XIX of 1114. 

Act XVI of 1115 enacted on the 13th Dhanu 1115 
(28th December 1939) amends Section 3 of the Travancore 
Hindu Beligious Endowments Aot of 1079. 

Act XVII of 1115 enacted on the 27th Dhanu 1115 
(11th January 1940) amends Section 19, Act I of 1114 
(Criminal Law Amehto 

t This list is adopted from the Travaaeore Directory 1938 with siiitahle 
additions and modifications. See also The Kegulations and Proclamations 






The Periygr Project is a work of irrigation construc- 
ted for the benefit of cultivation in the Madura District of 
the Madras Presidency. Its object is, in the words of the 
Secretary of State for India, To utilize a portion of the 
superabundant rainfall on the western slopes of the Ghats 
for the purpose of irrigation in the District of Madura to 
the east of the watershed, where the rainfall is compara- 
tively scanty and often very uncertain, where famine has in 
consequence been severely felt on more than one occasion*. 
The headworks for fhe catchment consist of a dam made of 
concrete and the channels to the point of distribution which 
are at a distance of 80 to 90 miles from the headworks 
include a subterranean aqueduct 6,650 ft. in length. *l*he 
length of the dam at top is 1241 ft. and its maximum height 
above the river-bed 158 ft. The thickness of the lower part 
and the top are 1151 ft. and 12 ft, respectively. The full 
reservoir level is 152 ft. above the bed. The water spread is 
312^ million sq, ft. and the total capacity 15,662 million 
cubic feet. The catchment area of 305 sq. miles is in the 
cardamom hills and the dam is opposite the Gudalur Ghat, 
The area brought under cultivation in British India as a 
result of the project is over 1,40,000 acres. The net revenue 
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inhabiting th© lands through the wholo length of th© cours© 
of the PeriySr, the longest and the largest river in the State. 
It.was a portion of this water which the British Govern- 
ment desired to direct to the other side of the Ghats for 
purposes of irrigation. When the negotiations were opened 
the Government of Madras possessed full and accurate in- 
formation of all relevant details. The investigations started 
by the engineers in 1850 were continued without inter- 
mission for more than thirty years before the results thereof 
took the shape of definite proposals. The ryots of the Kam- 
pam Valley on the east of the Ghats were anxious to carry 
out the project for diverting the water eastward. They 
afford the “most ready aid to the exploring party.” In 
August 1862 Lieut.Col. Ouchterlony, Deputy Chief Ingineer, 
Southern Circle, assured the Government of Madras that 
the details of the project might be sufficiently mustered by 
November to admit of its introduction within the programme 
of the Public Works Budget for the ensuing year. The 
Secretary of State said on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Governor-General of India in Council that “the 
project has not reached its present stag© i. e., the stag© 
of negotiation with the Travancpre Government without 
having been studied long and carefully by the officers spe? 
oially employed in preparing it, and with certain modifica- 
tions it has received the final approval of your professional 
advisers, whose comments and conclusions should certainly 
be acted on in the act of prosecution of the design. There 
seems to be no doubt of its success if carried out with skill 
and judgment.” 

On the other hand, the bed of the present Periyar 
lake, its actual condition and its possibilities, were little 
known to the people of Travancore or its Government as the 
area lay locked up within inaccessible forests at a consider- 
able distance from the inhabited country. They had there- 
fore no clear ideas as regards the sacrifice which they 
were invited t-o make, The first letter from the British 
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Government to theDewan was sent on 24tli September 1862, 
Madava Rao, the Dewan, wrote to the British Resident on 
the 25th of November that the project of utilising a portion 
of the PeriySr water in the manner described by the Madras 
Government appeared to be a promising one. He expressed 
the hope that there should be no difficulty in arranging 
fairly the interests of the British and Travancore Govern- 
ments in regard to the outlay and profits. On the Ist of 
December Mr. Fisher, the Resident, pressed for a prompt 
and more definite reply on the ground that the British 
Government wished to conduct an examination of the loca- 
lity before the passing away of the favourable season. The 
Dewan replied on 14th J anuary 1863 that the engineers 
might be permitted to take further steps in regard to the 
contemplated irrigation work on condition that, deducting 
5 per cent, on the amount of cost on the moneys expended 
by the Madras Government, the profits should be equally 
divided between the two Governments. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Newill, Ag. British Resident, directed Mr. Bartpn, Engineer 
to the Travancore Government, to inspect the locality and 
give the benefit of his opinion on the project. The engi- 
neer did so confining himself to the professional side of the 
project. How the work would affect Travancore was not 
considered by him. 

Desirous of securing the best terms for themselves 
the British Government advanced a variety of arguments 
to fix the payments to be made to Travancore at the 
lowest figure possible. The negotiations were pushed 
on. The British Resident sent a rejoinder saying that 
the waters in question had up to that time been 
wasted or turned to no good account. The Madras 
Government said that they were prepared to assign 
to the Travancore Government one half of the net profits 
which might arise from the use of the water, such net 
profits consisting of the sum realised for the water 
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maintenance, and the charges of collection. The rate of 
interest to be guaranteed on the inveslinent was proposed 
to be at 8 per cent« This according to the Travancore 
Government was too high. The main factor in the nego- 
tiation was the payment. But no independent investigation 
appears to have been made as regards the effect of the 
scheme on the resources and the future revenues of the 
State. The Madras Government appears to have relied on 
the opinion expressed by the Travancore Chief Engineer 
that the abstraction of the water was beneficial and not 
detrimental to Travancore Government, The Travancore 
Government, however, had no means of examining 
Mr. Barton’s views as the letter had been sent by him 
direct to the Resident, a copy being afterwards for- 
warded to the Dewan. But the negotiation soon limited 
itself into the amount of consideration payable for the 

permission to divert the water, 

The Travancore Government took the first step in the 
independent investigation as to the injurious effect of diver- 
sion only in October 1881, when they directed Mr, Vernede, 
the Conservator of Eorests, A. W. Chief Engineer, and 

Rama Eao, ©ewan Beisbkar^ make a joint investigation. 
Vernede sent his report on the 20th March 1882, making a 
clear statement of the facts. The Periy^r and the Mulla- 
yS,r meet at MullaySr Thaivalam the former being 100 ft. 
and the latter 74 ft. wide. The two rivers thus form into 
one large volume of water. None of the small streams or 
tributaries is more than 12 ft. wide and most of them 
are sultry in the hot season. It was pointed out that as the 
Madras Government proposed to erect the dam below the 
junction of the PeriySir and Mullayar the river would in 
future be dependent for its water supply on the small 
streams lower down. These have no flow of water for four 
months in the year. Mr. V ernede continued: “large tracts of 
paddy lands on each side of the river from above Maliatoor 
tp the sea which are now irngated by the overflowing 
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of the river’s bank must suffer to a considerable extent/’^ 
The lowlands higher up were well adapted for paddy culti» 
vation, and immense tracts of land might be utilised there 
for that purpose with great advantage. : , 

During the administration of Seshiah Sastri (18?2) the’ 
Government had proposed that the compensation should not 
be of a fluctuating nature involving calculations of varying 
annual profits which must depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances and even of principles in the decision of which the 
Government of Travancore could not have any ^effective 
voice. The compensation demanded was Rs. 75,000 per 
annum to be paid unconditionally from the year 1882 for 
the site of the reservoir and the use of the water stored 
therein. It was also stipulated that if Travancore wished 
a supply of water from the reservoir it should be supplied 
bu the same terms as it is supplied below the Ghats on the 
British side. In the course of this negotiation the Madras- 
Government tried to make out that ‘the Travancore country 
would be sensibly benefited by the reduction of the quantity 
of water flowing down the Periyar river’. They also 
observed that the Travancore State was throwing obstacles^ 
to the carrying out of the project. 

It was estimated that 8,000 acres would have to be 
submerged permanently. The Madras Government proposed 
to pay six lakhs of rupees for the 8,000 acres and Rs. 50 per 
acre for any additional area which might be required. 
The Travancore Government deputed two of their European 
Officers to find out by local inspection whether the diversion 
would injuriously affect this State. The Dewan Peishkar 
of KOftayam was also directed to express his views on the 
proposal. Mr. A. W. Jacob, Chief Engineer, said that the 
flow at Aiwaye would be diminished and that there would 
hardly be sufficient water in the river to float down timber 
as heretofore. But he observed that those drawbacks were 
more than covered by a lump sum subsidy of six Jakhs. 
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The Be wan Peishkar of Kottayam, Mr. T. Rama Rao, 
pointed out that if the water was diverted ^ ‘paddy cultivation 
miles in extent will probably have to be abandoned to the 
great detriment of the Sirkar Exchequer and to the complete 
ruin of whole villages.” He added that in the Pravrthies 
of Varappula, Elikara, Paravur, and Vatakkekara, Parur 
Taluk, the wet cultivation was carried on along the 
backwater and was affected by the tides from the Cochin 
and Cranganore bars. The waters of the PeriySr coming 
down in floods wash away the brine from those lands and 
make them fit for cultivation. He then proceeded : — 

“Last year the crop in the above places was very poor 
because the Periyar did not inundate the lands as usual. 
Hence any decrease in the water supply of the river during 
the rainy season must tend as I said above to the probable 
abandonment of thousands of acres of paddy land which 
must tell heavily on the revenue and impoverish hundreds 
of ryots. As regards the water supply of this river during 
the hot season as it is the supply is very limited and any 
diminution of it must cause distress in the various villages 
along its course which, as I said already, greatly depend on 
it for bathing and drinking purposes. At Alwaye for 
instance there is very little water in the river now in the 
hot season and the diversion of the stream must make it a 
waste of sand. 

“To a superficial observer it may seem strange that 
so much water should be allowed to run waste into the sea 
and that the river should not be otherwise utilised, but a 
closer enquiry will satisfy him that what may appear the 
waste of the waters, is the cause of the fertility and rich- 
ness of the lands of many a village through or along which 
it flows. Any measure calculated to diminish its water 
supply will, therefore, injuriously affect many a part of 
North Travancore. It may perhaps bring in a good xe^nm 
to the Government butit cannot 








for the losses which the people and the country will suffer 
inconsequence.’’ 

It was when the correspondence on the subject was 
going on that Ramiengar became Dewan of Travancore. 
Seeing that this Government made little enquiry as to 
the effect of the diversion on Travancore interests he 
suggested to the Madras Governnentj through the 
Resident, that an engineer might be deputed by them 
to examine, in conjunction with Travancore officers, 
the extent to which the volume of water in the river 
would be diminished by the diversion. “The point,” 
said he, “is one of vital importance to Travancore as 
affecting the well-being for all time to come of a coh- 
siderable proportion of her population, and is therefore one 
about which all doubt should if possible be cleared away 
before it is finally decided to undertake the works contem- 
plated by the Madras Governmeht.” (Letter dated B-ll- 
1882). Bub^M the Chief Engineer to the 

,Go#rnment of Madras, observed : “Such an inspection, 
unless it lasted for several years and included observations 
and records whose cost would be out of all proportion to 
their object, would really tell us nothing more than we can 
gather already from known facts, and to insist upon 


altogether’’. The Governor in Council accepted Penny- 
cuick’s opinion and resolved that “the proposal for a profes- 
sional examination as suggested by the Dewan is virtually 
unnecessary and undesirable.” The Resident was accord- 
ingly directed to com'municat® the remarks to the Travan- 
core Government and ask fol: a speedy reply 

As a result of this direction which emanated from 
the Madras Government the main aspect of the question had 
to be dropped. The further correspondence on the subject 
was confined to matters of secondary importance such as 
to time for paying the rent, the rights of quarrying 
Order dated Slst Mai’ch 1883, No. 338, Political. 
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Dewan with the hope that he “will not raise any objection 
to giving formal assent”. Maharaja Sri Vi§akham Thiru- 
nal died on 4th August. When the new Maharaja, the royal 
family and the whole State were in mourning the Resident 
addressed a letter to the Dewan saying that “as the matter 
had been fully discussed and arranged prior to the lamented 
decease of His late Highness, I trust that your proposals 
might be laid before me without delay”. 

In accordance with this peremptory direction the 
Dewan made the following proposals: 

1. That a lump sum of 7 lakhs of rupees in cash be 
paid and that the small tracts of British territory comprised 
in Anjengo and Thanka^seri and what are called the 
Company’s Pattam Gardens in the Shertallai Taluk be 
transferred to Travancore in return for: — 

(i) 8,000 acres of land required for the headworks; 

(ii) for the use of the water proposed to be diverted 
and 

(iii) for cutting such timber and bamboos as may 
be bonafide required for the construction of the works 
outside the limits of the land to be permanently occupied* 

2. That a sum of 50 Rs. be paid to Travancore for 
every acre in excess of the 8,000 acres. 

3. That, should the Travancore Government or 
ryots require water from the reservoir, it he supplied on the 
same terms as to British ryots below the Ghats. 

It was also suggested that the question of the transfer 
of Anjengo and Thanka^^eri and the 'pdttams to Travancore 
might be decided in the State’s favour, an arrangement 
long wished for by both sides. The De wan’s proposal was 

» Letter dated 6tli November 1882. 
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that the tracts should be ceded to Travancore as part of the 
compeusation for the concessions sought. 

The Madras Government had their own arguments 
in support of their application. ‘Tt must not be forgotten/’ 
said they, “that the lake itself will form a means of 
communication and it is probable that the attraction to 
settlers which it will form will increase the value of the 
surrounding land to an extent far exceeding the present 
value of the land submerged.” “A considerable amount of 
the discharge from the drainage area above the proposed 
dam will it was argued “flow back into the river over the 
©scape. The irrigated ^rea in the Madura District would, 
it was supposed, amount to 101,000 acres. The total net 
revenue was estimated at Rs. 5,02,814 after deducting the in- 
terest of percent on the total capital outlay of Rs. 64,39,913. 
The various stages in the negotiations have been thus 
described:—“The talk started in 1862 on the basis of an 
outlay of half and half. Then came the dispute of the rate 
of interest whether it is to be 5 or 6 per cent, then the 
sharing of the profits half and half without the necessity of 
scrutinising each others accounts; then came the question 
of a lump sum payment; then the cession of Anjengo and 
Tangasseri, a payment of six lakhs and then finally it came 
to the payment of Rs. 40,000 a year.” 

The proposal for the surrender of Anjengo was 
dropped by the Government of India and that regarding 
lhankafissri was vetoed by the Secretary of State. The 
Periyar lease agreement was, however, signed on 29th 
October 1886 corresponding to 14th Thulam 1062. 

The Agreement. 

twenty-ninth day of 
October one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six (corres- 
ponding with the fourteenth da^^^^ Tulam 1062 of the 
Malabar era) BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OP HTS 
HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH OP TRAVANCORE 
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(hereinaf tor called th© Lessor) of the one part and the 
EIGHT HONORABLE THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOE INDIA IN COUNCIL of the other part Witnesseth 
that in consideration of the rents hereinafter reserved and 
of th© covenants by the said Secretary of State for India in 
Council hereinafter contained the Lessor doth hereby demise 
;; and grant unto the said Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
I cilj his successors and assigns (all of whom are intended to 
I be included in and to be referred to by the expression “ th© 

; Lessee ’’ hereinafter used). First— AW that tract of land 

part of the territory of Travancore situated on or near th© 
Periyar river bounded on all sides by a contour line one 
hundred and fifty-five feet above the deepest point of the 
bed of the said Periyar river at the site of the dam to be 
constructed there and shown in th© map or plan hereunto 
annexed and which said tract of land is delineated in the 
said map or plan hereunto annexed and therein coloured blue 
and contains eight thousand acres or thereabouts. Secondly 
' — All such land in the immediate vicinity of the tract of 

‘ land above mentioned and not exceeding in the whole in 
extent one hundred acres as may be required by the lessee 
for the execution and preservation of th© irrigation works 
to be executed by the lessee within the said tract of land 
first above mentioned and which said works are commonly 
called or known as the “Periyar Project.” Thirdly— F mW 
right power and liberty to construct make and carry out on 
any part of the said lands hereinbefore demised and to use 
exclusively when constructed made and carried out by the 
lessee all such irrigation works and other works ancillai^ 
thereto as the lessee shall think fit for all purposes or any 
purpose connected with the said Periyar Project or with the 
use, exercise or enjoyment of the lands, rights, liberties and 
powers hereby demised and granted or any of them. Fomih^ 
ly— AW waters flowing into through over or from the said 
tract of land firstly hereinbefore demised. Fifthly— AW 

timber and other trees woods, underwoods and saplings 




and oarrying w horses and other cattle waggons carts and 
other carriages over and along the said waggon way unto 
and towards the said demised lands all materials required 
for all or any of the said works and other materials matters 
and things whatsoever to and from any of the said demised 
lands* And liberty for the lessee his officers agents servants 
and workmen as occasion shall require to lay and fix wood 
timber earth stones gravel and other materials in and upon 


wnicnnow are or snaii auring me conimuance imsueunbu 
be growing or standing upon any of the said demised lands 
with liberty to the lessee to fell, grub up and use free of all 
charge for th© same all such of the said timber and other 
trees, woods, underwoods and saplings as shall be required 
in or about the construction or maintenance of or otherwise 
for all or any of the purposes of the said works or any of 
them or in connection therewith provided always that the 
lessee shall not be responsible for the destruction of or for 
any damage done to any others of the said timber or other 
trees, woods, underwoods or saplings for the time being groW“ 
ing or standing upon any of the said demised lands by or 
through the construction or maintenance of the said works or 


such waters, tanks and ponds as now are or shall during 
the term hereby granted be upon or within any of the said 
demised lands. Sevmihly—W-sm wslj leave and right and 
liberty of way and passage in manner hereinafter mentioned 
through and over the lands of the lessor and liberty for the 
lessee his officers, agents, servants and workmen to enter 
upon and to make, lay and repair such one and not more 
than on© main or waggon way from any point on the bound™ 
ary line between British territory in India and the territory 
of Travancore to any part of the said demised lands in the 
usual manner by digging the soil and levelling the ground 
and making gutters through and over the lands of the lessor 

and the said demised lands 
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water-courses for the purpose of keeping the said waggon 
way free from water and to do all other things necessary or 
convenient as well for making and laying the said waggon 
way as for repairing and upholding the same whenever there 
shall be occasion and liberty for the lessee his officers agents 
servants and workmen to go pass and repass along the said 
waggon way either on foot or with horses and other cattle 
waggons carts or other carriages unto and from the said 
demised lands. And all other liberties appurtenances 
necessary or convenient for making laying altering re- 
pairing using or removing the said waggon way or any part 
thereof the lessee making reasonable compensation unto 
the lessor and the tenants or occupiers for all damages 
occasioned by or in the exercise of the said libeilies to tho 
lands belonging to him or them except these actually taken 
and used for the line of the said waggon way. Except 
nevertheless out of this demise all sovereign rights of the 
lessor in and to the said demised lands or any of them othei 
than the rights liberties and powers hereinbefore parti^ 
cularly mentioned and expressed to be hereby demised. And 
except all minerals and precious stones whatsoever in and 
under the said lands hereby demised or any of them other 
than earth rubble stone and lime required for the said works 
or any of them together with liberty for the lessee to erect 
build and set up alter maintain and use upon or within the 
lands hereby demised such houses and other buildings .and 
to take free of all charges for the same all such earth rubble 
stone and lime therefrom as shall be necessary or proper for 
effectually or conveniently making and maintaining the said 
several works and generally to do all such things whatsor 
ever in or upon the hereby demised lands as shall be 

necessary or expedient for the construction and repair: of 

the said irrigation and accommodation works and for any 
of the purposes of these presents to have and to hold the 
premises hereinbefore expressed to be hereby demised and 
granted unto tlx© lessee fronx the first day of January oni^' 
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thousand eight hundred and eighty-six for the term of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years yielding and paying therefor 
by the same being deducted from the tribute from time 
to time payable by the lessor to the Government of India 
or Madras the yearly rent of the forty thousand rupees of 


■f 
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waters or tne renyar river now iiowing into me saw 
territory of Travancore shall by means of the said works 
be diverted and shall flow into British territory, the first of 
such payments to be made at the expiration of twelve 
calendar months, from such last mentioned date and 
yielding and paying from the date from which the said 
yearly rent of forty thousand rupees of British India shall 
become payable and over and above the same the further 


yearly rent (1 

of five rupees of British India currency for every acre and 
so in proportion for a less quantity of the lands hereby 
demised and granted which on the completion of the said 
works shall be found on measurement to be included within 
the said contour line in excess of the said area of eight 
thousand acres the first of such payments of acreage rent 
to be made at the time and place when and where the said 
yearly rent shall become payable as hereinbefore provided 
and the lessee doth hereby covenant with the lessor 
that the lessee will pay to the lessor the several rents 
hereinbefore reserved at the times hereinbefore appointed 
by allowing the same to be deducted from the tribute from 
time to time payable by the lessor as aforesaid, and will at 
the expiration or sooner determination of the said teim 
peaceably deliver up to the lessor all the said premises 
hereby demised in such state and condition as shall be 
consistent with a due regard to the provisions of this lease 


hereby demised all machinery and plant in or about the 
art thereof 
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abandon all claim to such machinery and plant or to such 
part or parts thereof as the lessee shall think fit. Provided 
always and it is hereby agreed and declared that it shall 
be lawful for the lessee at any time before the expiration 
of the said term to surrender and yield up all the demised 
premises to the lessor in which case and immediately upon 
such surrender the rents hereby reserved shall cease. 
Provided always and these presents are on this express 
condition that if and whenever there shall be a breach of 
any of the covenant and agreements by the lessee herein 
contained the lessor may re-enter upon any part of the said 
premises in the name of the whole and thereupon the said 
term of nine hundred and ninety-nine years shall abso- 
lutely determine without prejudice nevertheless to the 
recovery of any rent or money then payable or to the 
liability of the lessee to perform and to the right of the 
lessor to enforce the performance and observance of every 
or any covenant or stipulation herein contained and which 
ought to be performed or observed after the expiration of 
the said term in case the same had expired by effluxion of 
time. And the lessor doth hereby covenant with the lessee 
that the lessee paying the rents hereinbefore reserved in 
manner aforesaid and performing and observing all the 
covenants and agreements by the lessee herein contained 
may quietly hold and enjoy all the lands, rights and pre- 
mises hereinbefore demised and granted during the said 
term and also free of rent so much of the said lands as 
shall then be required for any machinery or plant for two 
years after the expiration or determination of the said term 
without any interruption or disturbance by the lessor 
or any person claiming through or in trust for the lessor 
and that if the lessee shall be desirous of taking a 
renewed lease of the said premises for the further term 
of the nine hundred and ninety-nine years from the expir- 
ation of the term hereby granted and of such desire shall 
prior to the expiration of the said last mentioned term give 




to the lessor six calendar months previous notice in writing 
signed by any Secretary to the Government of Madras and 
shall pay the rents hereby re served and perform and observe 
the several covenants and agreements herein contained and 
on the part of the lessee to be observed and performed up to 
the expiration of the said term hereby granted the lessor 
will upon the request and at the expense of the lessee 
forthwith execute and deliver to the lessee a renewed lease 
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of the said premises for the further term of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years at the same yearly and acreage rents 
and under and subject to the same covenants provisions* 
and agreements including this present covenant as are 
-herein contained if and whenever any dispute or question 
shall arise between the lessor and lessee touching these 
presents or anything herein contained or the construction 
hereof or the rights, duties or liabilities of either party in 
relation to the premises the matter in difference shall be 
referred to two arbitrators or their umpire pursuant to and 
so as with regard to the mode and consequence of the 
reference and in all other respects to conform to the provi- 
sions in that behalf of the Code of Civil Procedure 1882 of 
the Legislative Council of India or any then subsisting 
statutory modification thereof. In witness whereof Yarn- 
baukum Ramiengar, Esq., C. S. I,, Dewan of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore by order and direction of 
'the Government of His Highness the said Maharaja and 
John Child Hannyngton, Esq., Resident of Travancore and 
Cochin by order and direction of the Eight Honorable the 
Governor in Council of Fort St, George acting for and on 
behalf of the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for 
India in Council have hereunto set their respective hands 
and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered byd 

the above named Yembaukum y (Sd.) V, RAM lEN GAR, 
Ramiengar ill the presence of J 

fSd.) K.E, Euruvila,-Maramath Secretary, Travancore Sircar, 
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(Sd.) L H. Prince, Acting Head Sirkar Vakil, Travail core 
GovemmenL 

Signed, sealed and delivered by V 

the above named John. Child K^d.) J. C. Hanhyngton. 
Hannyngton in the presence of J 

(Sd.) K, K, Kuriivila, Maramath Secretary, Travaiicore 
Sirkar. 

(Sd.) I. H. Prince, Acting Head Sirkar Vakil, Travaiicore 
Government. 

Soon after the work was begun the necessity of 
increased capacity was pressed upon the Government of 
Travancore by the officers of the Madras Government 
through the Resident. “To save delay”, said the British 
engineer, “I have sanctioned the estimate in anticipation 

of the permission of the Travancore Government 

This Government asked for time to consider the matter after 
consultation with their officers. The Dewan wrote to the 
Resident: “I have had no time to consult our responsible 
professional officers in the usual course of business as to 
whether the proposed raising of the bund of the reservoir 
and the widening of the road will affect the interests of this 
State”. But as the urgency of the decision was reiterated 
the Dewan was obliged to say; — 

“As however an immediate reply is asked for, I have 
the honour to convey to you the sanction of His Highness 
the Maharaja to the proposed works being carried out on 
the understanding first that in increasing the containing 
capacity of the reservoir by raising the bund, no larger 
volume of water will be diverted from Travancore than was 
contemplated in the agreement of the 29th October 3,886 
with Her Majesty’s Secretary of -State for India.” 

Regarding the road he observed: 

“By widening the road at the expense of the British 
Government they will acquire no right or claim on the road 
or any part thereof, which will continue to be the exclusive 
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property of the Travancore State and available without 
let or hindrance to all the uses to which it has hitherto 
been put for purposes of public traffic/’* 

The engineers of the British Government soon 
opened other avenues. They asked for more land pointing 
out that as the land occupied by officers and coolies was 
only 5 acres in extent the balance of 95 acres out of the 
100 provided for in the agreement should be handed over. 
The Dewan asked for a rent of Rs. 5 per acre. To this the 
British Government did not agree. Ultimately the Dewan 
wrote that if in the absence of any express stipulation to 
the contrary the Resident thought that the transfer of the 
iOO acres of land m question should have no separate 
consideration either in the shape of a lump value or of land 
tax. His Highness’ Government would gladly accept his 
advice and withdraw the claim. The Resident gave a 
quietus to the dispute by saying that his Government con- 
sidered that the yearly rent of Rs. 40,000 covered all such 
parts of the 100 acres outside the contour line as might be 
require by the Government for the execution and preser- 
vation of the irrigation works. The work of construction 
went on. In April 1898 it was discovered that the area in 
he possession of the British authorities comprised 9,278'63 
acres which should yield an acreage rent of Es. 6,393-3-4 
over and above Es. 40,000 tentatively stipulated for pending 
ascertainment of the actual area by survey on comple- 
tion of the irrigation works. A joint verification of the 

foun7fhTf therefore sanctioned and it was 

Lceede^i authorities 

we/ tw*^ The mistake 

the allotted hSf ” disputed tract included within 

to the ’^he Eesident wrote 

vantm-e eT. forests and grass land in the Tra- 

Mcore territory comprisin g the catchment area of the 

♦ Letter from the Dewan of IraTanooroaate(ri5ttiipteDibet lisoT” 
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Periy^r lake above its water-spread were not cared for as 
much as was necessary in the interests of the water supply 
in the lake. The necessity of protecting the forests from fire 
and denudation was emphasised. Investigations were made 
by Mr. J. S. Sealy, District Magistrate and Superintendent 
of Cardamom revenue. He showed that in 1905 the denu- 
dation complained against was caused by the British 
P. W. D. authorities cutting timber for their own use. It 
was true that some grass had been burned but that was being 
done from time immemorial by hillmen in order to get 
grazing for cattle coming from British India and in order 
also to enable the hillmen to move about the country with 
ease. Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, the Dewan, made further en- 
quiries, Mr. Sealy raised another important question. After 
making a careful enquiry he reported that the catchment 
area of Periygir lake was not included within the area 
specified in the lease of 1886. The cardamom lands under 
cultivation within the catchment area were only 237*50 
acres and that if Government were to abandon the cultiva- 
tion of cardamom the ryots would have to be compensated. 

These views were endorsed by the Dewan who 
accordingly sent a communication to the Resident on those 
lines. But the decision had to be soon modified. This 
Government, however, promised to arrange for the forest 
conservancy within the catchment area by providing for 
additional staff in the interests of the State and protect the 
forests from fire and denudation in the interests of the 
water supply of the PeriySr lake. The Resident proposed 
that the British Government should be permitted to take 
on themselves the cost of forest conservancy in the 
catchment area and send a British officer to inspect the 
land and suggest a proper scheme in association with 
Travancore officers. It was pointed out that any scheme 
which might be suggested should contain the condition 
that the tract would be placed under the supervision of a 
forest officer sent by the British ..Government for the 
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purpose. iVlr. 1.11. rrince, tiie law omeer ui wiw xxavmi" 
Gor© Q-overnment who was consulted, said that the adoption 
of such a eourse would in course of time mean the cession 
of territory. 

Gorrespondence on the subject Gontinued. In 1908 
Dewan P. Rajagopalachari narrowed the question and 
wrote to the Resident that the cost of the conservancy 
operations should he borne by the British Government for 
whose benefit they were undertaken. “When your Govern- 
ment agree,’® said he, “to pay for the conservation, the 
Darbar will of course gladly recognise their right to be 
consulted in regard to any scheme for the management of 
the forests concerned prepared by the Travancore Forest 
Departnaent.” The Resident took advantage of this 
concession. A' good deal of correspondence ensued which, 
while disregarding the main questions, hinged on the 
cost of survey and other operations. Meanwhile applica- 
tions for the assignment of cardamom lands were being 
presented to the Government from time to time by bonafide 
Travancoreans. Mr. S, C. H. Robinson, the district revenue 
officer, recommended the assignment of certain areas after 
enquiry on the spot. But V. Subramonya Iyer, a British 
officer who was lent to Travancore to be appointed as 
Conservator of Forests in the State, opposed the assignment 
on the ground that the conservation of the area was 
neGessary to prevent denudation and to ensure supply of 
wat er to the Periyar lake.* The Government accepted his 
recommendation and the applications for assignment were 
rejected. This fact was intimated to the British Resident 
in reply to the enquiry made by him. 

There were other matters besides. From the very 
comrriencement of the work the British officers sought 
exemptioii fiom the Travancore customs and forest laws. 
The customs station was therefore shifted to a nlana 
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into the interior at their request. Following up that success 
they moved the Resident to secure the shifting of a forest 
station which had been established to prevent smuggling 
of timber. It was hot on the ground of any inconvenience 
that they pressed the point but it was because they 
would not “submit to have our carts examined by the 
©ffioials of the Forest or any other Department under the 
Travanoore Government.^’ They continued “We are 
employed on. behalf of the British Government and though 
the ground on which we are working is nominally the 
property of Tr avail core, we cannot accept any subjection 
to the laws of that State or submit to any exercise of 
authority on the part of its officials.”^ This was in con- 
travention of the agreement. In his letter dated 13th 
August 1885 Mr. Hannyngton, the British Resident, had dis- 
tinctly stated that “it is stipulated and agreed that all 
sovereign rights and all rights to minerals and precious 
stones within the said area are reserved and belong to the 
Travancore State,” 

The Indenture speaks of the ‘rent’ payable by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council to the Travancore 
Government. A person who pays rent is only in the posi- 
tion of a lessee and can never contend that he has sovereign 
rights over the lessor, especially when the sovereign rights 
are admitted and declared as resting in the party who is the 
lessor. The expression “nominally the property of Travan- 
core’’ used by the British engineer was therefore unwar- 
ranted. The Madras Government who were moved by the 
Engineering Department refused to demand -any cession of 
jurisdiction. The proceedings of that Government dated 13th 
November 1889 is clear on that matter: “The suggestion, 
that the camps should be declared to be British territory 
would not without the assent of His Highness the Maha- 
raja be feasible; and, having regard to the special provisions 
which have been devised for safe-guarding the interests of 

t ffOiB Psnuyouiok dated 4th April 1889* ■ _ . : 




British subjects residing in Travancore, His Excellency the 
Governor in Council would not be prepared to ask such a 
concession. So long as the powers of the specially appointed 
European magistrates of Travancore are confined to petty 
eases, and even then are under the .control of the British 


inent does not doubt, be cheerfully accepted by the officers 


and the unambiguous direction from the seat of authority, 
Mr. Hannyngton, the Resident, addressed another letter to 
the Dewan of Travancore in the course of which he said 
t 


a caution at the close of his letter. He said that “the 
temporary transfer of jurisdiction which can be effected 
under Act XXI of 1879 is considered by Government to be 
of the highest expediency and I shall be obliged by your 
laying the matter at a very early date before His Highness 


the proposition in a favourable light if laid before him 
in a more official form.” ''T am strongly of opinion,” said 
he, “that in granting the concession the State would lose 
nothing and would get rid of a very serious and troublesome 


itself, His Highness was willing to offer every facility for 
the prosecution of a great work intended to benefit our 
neighbours— the people of Madura, The letter however 
closed with an enquiry whether the object in view would 

1 Letter dated 5 th April 1890, ^ 







not be fully met by His Highness’ Government 

nent 

an efficient body of police and a first class Magistrate of 
their own, the latter to be a European British subject if 
necessary.^ This brought the following rejoinder from the 
Resident who expressed the hope that “you will see your 
way to reconsider the question and that His Highness will 
not further oppose accession so obviously expedient.” The 
MahS-faja thereupon sanctioned the transfer asked for and 
issued an Act in 1066 M,E. It said: “Our Police and Crimi- 
Hal Courts of every grade are hereby divested of the powers 
and jurisdiction they have hitherto exercised under the 
Acts and Proclamations noted in the second schedule hereto 


reservations hereinafter provided, are hereby ceded to the 
British Government to be exercised by them through their 


Police Courts, Revenue and other officers in matters affect- 
ing Sirkar’s revenue and other matters whether they relate 


and the like and whether they fall under the general penal 
code or police regulation or are governed bv special enact- 


In respect of all such matters Our courts, Revenue 

t 


witnesses, arrest suspected persons, or prisoners, search 
houses, attach or confiscate property and do all and every 


I I«etter dated 16th April 1890 
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other act within the limits of the cession which by law or 
usage they would have been entitled to do if the limited 
jurisdiction were not ceded. 

“Our police and other officers shall further be at 
liberty to enter into the limits of the cession and re-arrest 
prisoners escaping from lawful custody and persons commit- 
ting any offence outside the limits of the cession and 
seeking refuge within the tracts, without the formality of 
an application for extradition and exactly as if the Tra van- 
core jurisdiction were not partially ceded, whether such 
persons be British or Travancore subjects and resident 
within or without the tract in which the jurisdiction has 
been partially ceded. 

“Provided that if the person arrested, be actually 
employed on the works connected with Periyar Project, our 
officer shall immediately on arrest, intimate the fact of 
arrest to the officer of the British Government in charge of 
the said works; and if so required by such British Officiiif, 
shall not take the arrested person out of the tracts 
mentioned in the first schedule until he is relieved from the 
work on hand.” 

In pursuance of this Act the Governor General in 
Council Issued a notification declaring the Indian Penal 
Code, the India Code of Criminal Procedure and the Indian 
Police Act to be in force in the PeriySr and Thskka^i 
camps. In July 1896 the State’s jurisdiction was resumed 
with the permission of the Madras Government. 

The details set forth above demonstrate the manner 
in which the reservations in the agreement 
fied from time to time at the desire of the British Eesident 
who was then the Agent of the Madras Government^^^^^^ 
well as the representative of the Paramount Power. The 
Travancore Government was always prepared to render the 
facilities sought for. The agreement being one between 
two parties, one of which was the Madras Government 




m 
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representing the Paramount Power, the province of the 
lessee’s rights was extended and amplified from time to 
time as a result of the peremptory advice offered by the 
British Resident on behalf of his Government. The cir- 
Gumstances which led to the agreemen t and the uhambi” 
guous undertakings were disregarded. In the course of the 
preliminary negotiation the officers of the British Govern* 
ment stated that “the lake itself will form a means of 
communication and it is probable that the attraction to 
settlers which it will form will increase the value of the 
surrounding land to an extent far exceeding the present 
value of the land submerged.” But when applications were 
made for assignment of land within the area tjie British 
officers opposed the registry on the ground that it would be 
prejudicial to the Periyar work.- On a question being 
asked in the Travancore Legislative Council enquiring why 
the land within the Periyar catchment area was not regis- 
tered for the benefit of cultivation the Chief Secretary to 
Government said that the engineers of the British Govern- 
ment were opposed to the proposal. 

• In 1932 the Madras Government proposed the genera- 
tion of- electric power within the British limits with the 
aid of the waters which issued from the Periyar lake, 
Travancore intimated to them that the PeriySr lease 
agreement did not contemplate the generation of electric 
power and -that any scheme for generation of - electric 
potver could -be- undertaken only by special agreement with 
this GovernmeUt. The contentions of the parties may- be 
briefly set forth. Travancore claims that the Periyar waters 
cannot be used for the generation of electricity in British 
India without acquiring the right to construct the work by 
special contract; for this Sircar maintains that the lessee has 
under the contract only such: rights as have been expressly 
conferred. The Government of Madras claims the unfettered 
use of the waters issuing from the Periyar lake for any 
purpose they may think fit. They admit that the Indenture 
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does not refer to the use of the water for generating electri- 
city. But they contend that the moment the waters issue 
irom the reservoir they are at the absolute and unfettered 
disposal of the Government of Madras. The Travancore 
Government rejoiM by maintaining that the limits of the 
right, the boundaries of the obligation, are carefully delimit- 
ed in the document and cannot be varied without a renovated 
contract. The State has, for a particular purpose, handed 
over by way of demise or lease certain lands, the use of 
certain waters and certain other rights incidental or apper- 
tment thereto. The purpose specifically stated is the factor 
which governs the situation. “ From first to last the nego- 
tiations were proceeded with on the basis of the paying 
character of the scheme, upon what was the object or the 
purpose of the scheme, upon irrigation being the object and 
purpose of the scheme, upon what is payable to Travancore, 
and upon the return of the outlay. The object was 
not the getting of so many cubic feet of water and using 

nUnirr fn ‘^e utilisation of a 

0 ^^!! pf slope 

of the Ghats for irrigation in the District of Madura where 

scanty.” If the Madras Gov- 

Dow^r u hydro-electrio 

power It cannot be done without a breach of the conditions 

and the covenants of the lease. oonauions 

which or question 

wnicn snail aiise between the lessor and the lessee 

touching their respective rights and obligations or the 

construction of the umviaiAno -l n , ■ 

arbitrators rZ ®hall be referred to two 

d-roitratois or their umpire From 

the lease imHl iqoq j-u lo86, the year of . 

r^S S any attempt afartS 

^ by the interventiL of thek 

however j 1“ 1923, 

Government 

India. Public works and irrigation are 
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provinoiai subjects. The Agent to the Governor-General 
has therefore to assume a character different from the one 
adopted by his predecessors. For the first time in the 
course of a long series of ^transactions the parties decided 
to submit to an arbitration. Sir David DevadaSs a retired 
Judge of His Majesty*s High Court of Judicature of Madras, 
and Dewan Bahadur V. S, Subrahmanya Aiyarj a retired 
Dewan of Travancore? were appointed arbitrators. The case 
for Travancore was argued by Sir C, P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 
while the Government of Madras was represented by the 
Advocate General, Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Aiyar. The 
arbitrators differed in their opinions and passed different 
awards one for the Government of Madras and the other 
for the Government of Travancore. Under the agreement 
the matter is to go before an Umpire, 
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^Adoption Sunnud granted to the Rajah of Travan 
CORE,— 1862. 


Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of 
the several Princes and Chiefs of India, who now govern 
their own territories, should be perpetuated^ and that the 
representation and chgnity of their Houses should be con- 
tinued ; I hereby, in fulfilment of this desire, convey to you 
the assurance that, on failure of natural heirs, the adoption 
by yourself and future rulers of your State of a successor, 
according to* the Hindoo law and to the customs of your 
race, will be recognised and confirmed. 


Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement 
thus made to you^ so long as your House is loyal to the 
Crown and faithful to the conditions of the Treaties, Grants 
or Engagements which record its obligations to the British 
Government. 


llih March 1862. 


Canning, 


Arrangements made between the British govern 

MENT and the STATES of TrAVANCORE anc 
Cochin for the removal of fiscal restrictiong 
on trade between BRITISH INDIA and those 
States,— 1865. 


« A||!oh|soii*s Engagemente and Sttnnuds' 
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Notification 


Iti is hereby Dotified for general information, that the 
following arrangements have been made between the British 
Government and the Native States ofOochinand Travan- 
core, for the removal of fiscal restrictions on trade between 
British India and these States, and that effect has beeii^ 
given to the same under the sanction of the Government of 
India. 

2. No duties will hereafter be levied, whether by the 
British Government, or the Travancore or Oochin States, on 
goods, being the produce or manufacture of British India, 
on their import, whether by sea or by land, into the Cochin 
and Travancore territories, excepting Tobacco, Salt, Opium, 
and Spirits. 

3. Noduty will hereaft^^^^ British 

Government on goods the produce or manufacture of the 
Cochin and Travancore States, on their import into British 
Indian territory, whether* by sea or by land, excepting Salt, 
Opiumt and Spirits. 

4. Free import will be allowed by the Cochin State 
into its territories of Travancore produee and manufactures 
and 'oic€ v6TS(i^ on the same terms and with the same excep** 
tions as those arranged with the British Government, 

5. The Cochin and Travancore States will adopt the 
British Indian Tariff and rates of import duty on all foreign 
goods imported into them, Tobacco being excepted on import 
into Travancore. 

6. Foreign goods which have already paid duty oh 
import to British India, or to either the Cochin or Travancore: 
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12, The Travan States will adopt 

the British Indian Tariff valuatto exports as well as 
imports, 

13. The Cochin and Travancore States will adopt the 
British Indian selling price of Salt, the rales at Inland De- 


9, The export duty at the Travancore inland Chow- 
kies, vk , those not situated on the backwater, will be 


7, The Cochin State will adopt the British Indian 
rates of export duty on articles exported to foreign countries, 
Pepper being excepted and charged at 15 Rupees a Candy. 


to levy export duties, not less than those obtaining in 
British India but not more than 5 Rupees per cent, on all 
ordinary exports, Rupees 10 per cent, on Timber, and 15 
Rupees a Candy on Pepper and Betel-nut ad valorem. 


to any of these territories. 


Cochin will be exempt from export duty in Travancore, The 
same exemption will extend to Tinnevelly cloths passing 
through Travancore. 


11. Goods passing from one part of the Cochin State 
through Travancore territory to any other part of the former, 
will be exempt from export duty in Travancore. 



±110 iravancore btat© will levy import duty on 
Tobacco at rates not exceeding the following ‘ 

Rupees a Gandy. 

On Coimbatore Tobacco . . 40 

, Tinneveliy . . . . . 85 

Ditto (Kalamany). ... 120 

Jaffna . . . . . , 120 

Residents Office, Trevandrum, H. NEWILL, 

11th May 1865. Officiating Resident. 

List of Sea-Ports appertaining to the Travancore State. 

Manaooody. Viilinjuni. Quiion. Allepey. 

Colechel. Poonthoray. Kayencoolom, Katoor. 

Puttanum. Anjengo. Mangalamarattapula. Manakodom. 

Pooar, Paravoor. Poracaud. Palliport. 

Bea-Ports appertaining to the Cochin State. 
RarrakaL Maliapoorom. Cranganore. 

H. NEWILL, 
Officiiiting Resident, 

iv 

SUNNUD to the MAHABAJAH of TBAVABOOBE,— 1866. 

In recognition of your Highness’s excellent adminis- 
tration of the Travancore State, I have directed .that your 
Highness shall be addressed by the title of Maharajah in all 
communications from the British Government, . . 

Bated Simla, the 6th Awgust 1866. JOHN LawbEBOU.' 
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Agreement entered into by the MAHARAJAH of 
Travancore, regarding the cession of Juris- 
diction on the TravANCORE portion of the 
Shoranur -Cochin Railway,— 1899 . 

I, Rama Varma, Maharajah of Travancore, hereby 
cede to the British Government full and exclusive power 
and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in the said 
State which are, or may hereafter be, occupied by the 
Shoranur-Gochin railway (including all lands occupied for 
stations, for out-buildings, and for other railway purposes), 
and over all persons and things whatsover within the said 
lands, 

Trivandrum, RAMA VarmA, 

'ifiihOck^er lSOQ. Maharajah of T7'ava7icore. 


Agreement entered into by the MAHARAJAH of 
Travancore regarding the cession of Jurisdiction 
- on the Travancore portion of the TlNNEViLLY- 
QHiLON Railway,— 1899. 

I, Rama Varma, Maharajah of Travancore, hereby 
cede to the British Government full and exclusiye power 
and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in the said 
State which are, or may hereafter be, occupied by ^ 
Tinne velly-Quilon railway (including all lands occupied for 
stations, for out-buildings, and for other railway purposes), 
and over all persons and things whatsoever within the said 
lands. 

Palace, Trivandrum, RAMA VARMA, 

21st N ovember 1899, - Maharajah of Travaricore, 
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Letter from the Government of India, Finance and 
Commerce Department, to the Secretary 
to the Government of Madras Revenue 
Department, dated 6th May 1901, No. 2400— 
■ S. R. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 277 (Revenue), dated the 3rd April 1901, request- 
ing sanction to a proposal to export annually 4,000 maunds 
of salt, free of duty, from the factories at Tuticorin to West 
Yellopetti, in the Travancore State, under the following 
conditions:— 

(i) that the salt shall be carried in sealed bags and 
weighed on arrival; 

■ (ii) that double duty shall be levied on short delive-^ 
ries, an allowance of one and a half per cent, being made for 
wastage; and 

(iii) that this duty shall be credited to the British 
Government. 

2. I am to say that the Governor-General in Council 
sanctions the proposal. 


Lease by , the Travancore Darbar to the British 
Government of the Trivandrum Residency, 
—1910. 


This indenture made the fifth da-y of July one thous- 
and nine hundred and ten befwQBn the of Travancore 
(hereinafter called the lessor) of the one |>art and t|^e^ight 
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Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council 
(hereinafter called the lessee which expression where the con- 
text so admits shall include his successors in office) of the 
other part witnesseth that in consideration of the rent herein- 
after reserved and of the covenants by the lessee hereinafter 
contained the lessor doth hereby demise and lease unto the 
lessee all those seven pieces or parcels of land more parti- 
cularly described in the schedule hereunder written and 
delineated in the map or plan hereto annexed and thereon 
surrounded by green lines together with all buildings and 
erections thereon and all rights easements and appurtenances 
to the said several pieces or parcels of land respectively be- 
longing or reputed to belong or usually held or enjoyed there- 
with to have and to hold all the premises hereinbefore 
expressed to be hereby demised and leased unto the lessee 
in perpetuity from the first day of Malayalam Era one thous» 
and and eighty-five Gorresponding to the sixteenth day of 
August one thousand nine hundred and nine free from- 
payment of all rates and taxes yielding and paying 
therefor during the said demise the yearly rent of seven 
thousand and two hundred rupees payable in four equal 
instalments on or before the fifteenth day of January the 
fifteenth day of April the fifteenth day of July and the fif- 
teenth day of October in each year into the Darbar’s Huzur 
Treasury at Trivandrum the first of such instalments to be 
paid on or before the fifteenth day of January one thousand 
nine hundred and ten and the proportionate rent for the 
period from the sixteenth day of August one thousand 
nine hundred and nine to thirtieth September one thousand ^ 
nine hundred and nine inclusive to be paid at the said Tre- 
asury on or before the fifteenth day of October one thousand 
nine hundred and nine and each of the said payments to 
e made clear of all deductions and yielding and paying 
m lilre^ manner at the times aforesaid the additional yearly 
rent of four rupees for every one hundred rupees (and so in 
proportion for any less sum) which during the currency of 
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these presents shall be expended by the lessor at the request 
of the lessee in adding to or altering any of the buildings 
on the premises hereby demised the said additional rent to 
commence and be computed from such one of the said quar- 
terly days of payments as shall immediately succeed the 
period at which such additions or alterations shall have been 
completed and the first payment thereof. to be made on 
the next succeeding quarterly day of payment and the 
lessee doth hereby covenant with the lessor that the lessee 
wiU during the said demise pay the said rents hereinbefore 
reserved at the times and place and in the manner herein- 
before appointed for payment thereof clear of all deductions 
and will at the lessee’s own expense during the said demise 
as often as need shall be and without being thereunto requi- 
red maintain and keep in good and substantial repair and 
condition the buildings and erections including any additional 
buildings, which may be erected by the lessor under the 
covenant on that behalf hereinafter contained on the said 
demised premises the said repairs being carried out by the 
local Public Works Department of the lessor and will not 
assign underlet or part with the possession of the said de- 
mised premises or any portion thereof during the said 
demise and the lessor doth hereby covenant with the 
lessee that the lessee paying the said rent hereby reserved 
and observing and performing the covenant by the lessee 
herein contained may peacefully hold and enjoy the said 
demised premises during the said demise without any inter- 
ruption by the lessor or any person or persons lawfully or 
equitably claiming from or under the lessor and that the 
lessor will whenever thereunto required by notice in writ- 
ing by the lessee forthwith at his own expense erect con- 
struct and carry out all such additional buildings and 
alterations of the buildings (including any additional build- 
ings to be erected under this covenant) on the demised pre- 
mises as shall be specified in such notice^ and further that it 
shall 


be lawful for the lessee at his own expense at any time 
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during the currency of these presents to erect any additional 
buildings upon tbe premises hereby demised and if the lessee 
shall think fit to pull. down and remove the same. 


In witness whereof Perungavur Rajagopalachariar 
the Dewan of Travancore acting for and on behalf of 
the lessor and Sir William Stevenson Meyer K. C. L E. 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras by order and 
direction of the Governor in Council of Fort Saint George 
acting for and on behalf of the lessee have hereunto set 
their respective hands and seals the day and year first above 
written. 


The Schedule above referred tc- 


Boitndabiss. 


South- 


1 . Residency bungalow and 


2 . Assistant Resident’s 

bungalow. 

3. Residency Manager’s 

quarters. 

4. Rcaidenoy Superinten- 
dent’s quarters. 

5. Residency hospital. 

6. Hospital Assistant’s 

quarters. 

7. Syce’s quarters. 


Survey 

Area as 

numbers 

found on 

compris- 

careful 

mg 

compu- 

them. 

tation. 
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Signed, sealed and delivered by fche above named 
Peningavur Rajagopalacbariar in the presence of— 

P. Rajagopalaghariar, 

A.J.VIEYRA, 

Chief Secteia^y to Travancote Gomrnmeni, 

K. Narayana Pandalay, 

Assistmit Secreiary to the Trmctncore Governnwiit. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the above named Sir 
William Stevenson Meyer in the presence of — 

W. S. Meyer. 

A. G. Cardew, 

Secretary to Government, 

Revenue Department. 

L. M. WYNCH, 

Acting Secretary to Government C 
Local and Municipal Department- 


Indenture concluded between the Travancore State 

and the SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA in 
Council for the Lease of land in Korandakad 
on the High Range for a Residency,— 1913. 

This Indenture made the nineteenth day of Decem- 
ber one thousand nine hundred and thirteen between the 
State of Travancore hereinafter called “the Lessor” of the 
one part and the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India in Council hereinafter called “the Lessee’* (which 
expression where the context admits shall include his 
successors and assigns) of the other part witnesseth that in 
consideration of the rent hereinafter reserved and of the 
covenants by the lessee hereinafter contained the lessor 
doth hereby demise and lease pnto the lessee all th^t piepp. 
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or parcel of land bearing survey Number 23/4 situate in 
Korandakad on the High Range in the State of Travancore 
and more particularly described in the schedule hereunder 
written and delineated on the plan hereto annexed and 
thereon surrounded by a green line and all rights easements 
and appurtenance to the demised premises appertaining 
or with the same held to have and to hold the premises 
hereby demised and leased unto the lessee in perpetuity 
from the first day of Ghingam of Malayalam Era 1089 
corresponding to the’ sixteenth day of August one thousand 
nine hundred and thirteen free from payment of all rates 
and taxes Yielding and Paying therefor during the said 
demise the yearly rent of six rupees and seven annas 
into the Darbar’s Huzur Treasury at Trivandrum the first 
of such payments to be made on or before the fifteenth day 
of October one thousand nine hundred and fourteen and 
each subsequent yearly payment to be made on or before 
the fifteenth day of October in each year such payments to 
be made clear of all deductions and the lessee hereby 
covenants with the lessor. 

(1) That the lessee will pay to the lessor the said 
rent hereby reserved on the days and in manner herein- 
before appointed for payment thereof clear of all deductions, 

(2) That the lessee shall not assign or underlet or 
part with the possession of the demised premises or any 
part thereof during the said demise. 

And the lessor hereby covenants with the lessee that 
the lessee paying the rent hereby reserved and performing 
and observing the covenants on the lessee’s part herein 
contained may peaceably hold and enjoy the demised 
premises during the said demise without any interruption 
or disturbance by the lessor or any person or persons law- 
fully claiming from or under the lessor and that it shall be 
lawful for the lessee at his own expense at any time during 
the said demise to erect any buildings upon the demised 
premises and if the lessee ehall think fit to pull down and 


1 







same and all 


cliari, 0. 1, E., the Dewan of Travancore acting on behalf 
of the lessor and the Honourable Mr. William Ogilvi© Horn©, 
C. S. I., Acting Chief Secretary to the Grovernment of 
Madras by order and direction of th© Governor in Council 
of Fort Saint George acting for and on behalf of the lessee 
have hereunto set their respective hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 


The Schedule above referred to, 


All that piece or parcel of land bearing Survey No. 
23/4 situate in Korandakad on the High Range within the 
Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company’s concession and 
bounded on the north by Survey No. 23/5 grass land occupied 
by the Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company, Limited, on 
the east by Survey Nos. 23/5 and 23/3 grass land occupied by 
th© Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company, Limited, on the 
south by Survey Nos. 23/3 grass land occupied by the 
Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company,- Limited, and on the 
west by Survey No. 23/5 grass land occupied by the Kannan 
Devan Hills Produce Company, Limited, and containing by 
admeasurement 6*44 acres. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the above named 
P. Rajagopalaohari in the presence of— 

P, RAJAGOPALAOHARI. 

M. Rajaraja Varma, 

Under Secretary to Travancore Qomrnment. 

R. KRISHNA PILLAI, 

Under Secretary to Travancore Government. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the above named 
William Ogilvie Horne in the presence of— 

w.o. Horne. 
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T. TASKEEs 


and the SECRET ARY OF STATE FOR INDIA re- 
garding the GONSTRUCTION and WORKING of the 
Quilon-TrivandruTO Extension of the Tinnevelly- 
Quilon Railway,"— 1914. 

1. The Extension of the Railway from Quilon to 
Trivandrum shall be constriioted by the South Indian Rail- 
way Company on behalf of the Secretary of State at cost 


struetibn of the line; but the Secretary of State shall not be 
bbund to complete it within any specified period. 

2. Each section of the Extension as coinpieted will 
form an Integral part of the Tra van core Branch, 

3. The Darbar shall find the entire capital, present 
and future, for this Extension, including the cost on the 
survey of the line which has been paid. The amount shall 
be remitted to the Company, on behalf of the Secretary of 
State, on application made from time to time as funds are 
required. 

4. The land required shall be acquired by the Darbar 

and handed over to the Company, on behalf of the Secretary 
of State, and after closure of operations, a statement of the 
land acquisition charges will be furnished to the Company 
on behalf of the Se tret ary of State for inclusion in the 
capital account* , 

5. Additional rolling stock to the value of rupees four 
fakha which will be added to the capital account, shall be 
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provided for tlie Extension. The rolling stock to be provi- 
ded shall be wholly new, no portion of the existing rolling 
stock on the. line being transferred to the Tra\ancore 
Section at a VFiluation. The use of this roiling stock shall, 
as far as may be found practicable under actual working 
conditions, be confined to the Travancore Branch. 

6. The cost or charge incuiTed in the maintenance 
of the Extension even after opening the line for the first 
two years shall also be added to and from part of the capital 

7. If any material alterations in the Project plans 
and estimates are necessary, the Barbar shall be informed 
of the same and its sanction taken to the changes, if any, 
proposed. 

8. The South Indian Bail way Gompany on behalf of 
the Secretary of State shall as far as possible purchase 
wooden sleepers required for the Extension from the Barbar. 

9. The Barbar agrees to allow to the British Indian 
Government for supervision and control over the Exten- 
sion, a sum of Rupees forty per mil© per half year. 

10. The ‘^Net Revenue Receipts’’ of the Travancore 

Branch shall be deemed to include the net revenue receipts, 
if any, of the ^ ^ 

11. No interest shall be paid on the capital of the 
Extension, unless and until the net revenue receipts of the 
Travancore Branch are sufficient to cover the interest 
charges payable on the capital of the original line, and 
thereafter only to such extent but subject to a limit of 4 per 
cent, on the capital of the .Extension, as such net revenue 
receipts may exceed the interest on the capital of the 
original line. 

12. The Net Revenue Receipts of the Travancore 
Branch shall, in the first place, be devoted to paying the in- 
terest charges due on the original line, and, should such 
Net Revenue Receipts not suffice to pay the Ml interest 
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due on the capital of the original line, the deficit shall be 
made good by the Travancore Darbar and the Secretary of 
State in accordance with the arrangement come to between 
Rpinrpita.rv of Stato the Darbar in 1899. 


13. Any surplus of Net Revenue Receipts over and 
above the sum required to pay interest charges on the 
capital of the original line, shall, in the next place, be utilised 
in paying interest on the capital of the Extension up to, but 
not exceeding a sum equal to 4 per cent, on the capital of 
the Extension. 

14. Any residue of Net Revenue Receipts, after 
paying the interest charges as above, shall be divided 
between the Travancore Darbar and the Secretary of State 
in accordance with the arrangement come to between the 
Secretary of State and the Darbar in 1899. 

15. The Darbar shall cede to the British Indian 
Government full jurisdiction over the lands to be occupied 
by the Quilon-Trivandrum Extension of the line. 

The 21si March 1914. 


Deed executed by HiS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA of 


Quilon Railway,— 1914. 

Ig Rama Varma, Maharaja of Travancore, hereby 
cede to the British Government full and exclusive power 
and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in the said 
State which are, or may hereafter be, occupied by the Quiion- 
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Trivandrum Extension of the Tinnevelly-Quilon (Travancore) 
Railway (including all lands occupied for stations, for 
out“buildings and for other railway purposes) and over all 
persons and things whatsoever within the said lands. 


The Palace, 

Trivandrum^ 1st April 1914, 


RAMA VARMA, 
Maharaja of TraxmicQrc. 


Agreement between His Highness the Maharaja 
OF Travancore and the Secretary of 
State for India in regard to the revenue ad* 
ministration of LiQUOR, OPIUM, Salt, Customs 
and Ferries in the British enclaves of AN JEN GO 
and TangasSERI,“~-1918. 

This indenture made with eft’ect from the first day of 
July one thousand nine hundred and eighteen between the 
Eight Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council 
(hereinafter ref ei’red to as the lessor) of the one part ^nd 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore (hereinafter 
called the lessee) of the other part. 

W follows (that is to say): — 

In consideration of the rents and covenants herein- 
after reserved and contained the lessor hereby demises 
into the lessee— ' V 

1. the exclusive privilege of importation , manu- 
facture and sale of all kinds of liquor in the Dis- 
trict of Anjengo, comprising the two settlements 
of Anjengo and Tangasseri ; 

2. the exclusive privilege of importing and selling 
opium in the said settlements; 

3. the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and 
supplying salt in the said settlements. 





' 
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4. th0 privilege of collecting th© ciistoins, if oiiy, 
leviable iiiKler the British law in the said settle- 
ments; and 

5. the exclusive privilege of collecting the revenue 
from the “Mirankadavu and Chempavu ferries” 
in the settlement of Anjongo. 

To hold the same unto the lessee for the term of 
one year from the 1st day of July 1918 to the 30th day of 
June 1919 paying therefor the sum of Rs. 10,000 (hereinafter 
referred to as the rent) on or before the 1st day of DecejU" 
her 1918 into the Residents Treasury. 

IT. The lessee hereby covenants with the lessor : — 

1. that he will pay to the lessor the said rent of 
Rs. 10,000 without any deductions within the period and at 
the place aforesaid; 

2. that the lessee will exercise the privileges under 
clauses (1) and (2) of paragraph 1 of this lease in accordance 
with the provisions of all law and regulations of the 
Government of India for the time being in force in the said 
settlement ; 

3. that neither the lessee nor his agents shall at 
any time during the said term exercise any rights or privh 
leges other than those expressly demised by these presents; 

4- that the lessee will at the end or sooner deter- 
mination of the said term cease to exercise all and every of 
the said rights and privileges. 

III. The lessor hereby covenants with the lessee:— 

1. that the lessor and h}s officers will aid and 
support the lessee so far as he or they is or are authorised 
by law so to do in the exercise of the rights and privileges 
conferred under this lease; 


2. that the lessee paying the said rent and observing 
the covenants hereinbefore reserved and expressed shall 
peaceably and quietly enjoy the said rights and privilege^ 


r 
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and shall not be disturbed by any lawful act of the lessor 
or by any person claiming under the lessor. 

IV. It is hereby agreed that if the lessee commits 
any breach of the covenants on his part hereinbefore 
contained or if the said rent hereinbefore reserved or 
any part thereof shall remain unpaid after the 1st day 
of December 1918 it shall be lawful for the lessor to 
give to the lessee notice in writing determining the 
term hereby granted and thereupon to resume possession 
of the whole of the demised privileges provided always 
that such determination shall not in any way release 
from payment of any part of the said sum of Rs, 10,000 
hereinbefore referred to. 

In witness whereof H. L. Braidwood Esquire, I.C.S., 
the Resident in Travancore and Cochin, acting for and on 
behalf of the Governor of Fort St. George in Council acting 
for and on behalf of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council and M. R. Ry,, Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair 
Avargal, Dewan, acting for and on behalf of the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore have hereunto 
set their respective hands and seals the sixth day of July 
One thousand nine hundred and eighteen. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the said— » 


H. L. Braidwood. 


In the presence of — 

G. B. F. Tottenham. 


Signed, sealed and delivered by the said— - 

M. Krishnan Nair, 

In the presence of — 

R. RAMALINGA AYYAR, 

4^sktant Secretary . 
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Supplement to th© indenture mad© between th© 
Travangore State and th© Secretary of 
State for India in respect of the Lease of the 
Residency Bungalow and Premises, th© 
Assistant RESIDENT’S Bungalow and Pre« 

MISES, ©te. at TrIYANDRUM,— 1919. 

Whereas th© above written Indenture provides that 
the lessee shall pay an additional yearly rent of four rupees 
for every hundred rupees expended by th© lessor at th© 
request of the lessee in adding to or altering any of the 
buildings on the premises thereby demised. 

And whereas the lessor at the request of the lessee 
demolished the old syoe^s quarters being item seven in the 
schedule above written and. spent One thousand one hundred 
and fourteen rupees towards the cost of the construction of 
quarters thereon to; the J^uni or Bub-Assistant S urgeon of 
the Residency Hospital at Trivandrum. 

Now the lessee hereby covenants and agrees to pay 
to the lessor the yearly additional rent of forty -four rupees 
being at the rat© of four per cent, on the sum of One 
thousand one hundred and fourteen rupees from the seven- 
teenth day of August One thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
at the time and place and in manner in the above written 
Indenture provided. 

It is understood and agreed that th© following works 
constructed originally out of maintenance funds were 
constructed at the request and expense of the lessee. 

Rs. A. p. 

(1) Providing latrine for the 

Buperintendent and the Mana- 
ger’s Quarters, 173 0 







Todtiunter, in the presence of- 


Superintendent^ Political Department. 

0. R. Srinivasa Rao, 

Superintendent^ Financial Department 


Deed executed by the TravancorE Darbar ceding 
to the British Government full Power and 
Jurisdiction over the lands in the state occu- 
pied by the Trivandrum Town Extension of 
the Quilon-Trivandrum railway ,—19^7. 
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RS. 

(2) Tiling the portico in the 

, A. 

P. 

Assistant Resident’s Bungalow 841 
(3) Constructing a small portico 

0 

0 

in the Sub-Assistant Surgeon’s 
Quarters, Residency Hospital. 90 

OY 

0 

Total 1,104 

12 

0 

Dated this thirteenth day of March One thousand 

nine 

hundred and nineteen. 



Signed, sealed and delivered by De wan Bahadur 

M. Krishnan Nair, Dewan of Travancore. in 

the nresance 









sents to the Rani of Attingal, .the Senior female member of 










of the place. In 1010 it was placed nndei" the political 
Resident in Travancore. All items of revenue except the 
land tax are leased out to Travancore for an annual sum of 
Rs. 7,000. 

The gardens of Palathadi and Kottadili were granted 
to the Cmnpany by the Maharaja of Travancore and the 
Rani of Attingal acting together. Along with the revenue 
the right of cutting trees and all other privileges were 
given to the Company and their heirs. The Company, how- 
ever, was to allow free passage. The terms of the lease of 
the Kottadilli farm to Travancore are as follow : 

That “all rents and taxes with revenue arising from 
the sale of tobacco, salt and spirits, as well as all other 
profits and produce whatever accruing from the said rented 
premises are hereby declared to become the sole property 
of His Highness the Maharaja’s Government. ^ 

“That the inhabitants of the farm of Eottadily of all 
caste and description whatsoever shall continue to be 
under the protectiOD. of the British Government and amen- 
able to its authorities in all cases of a police or civil nature 
and that the British Resident is empowered by the second 
para of the Minutes of consultation of the Government of 
Fort St. George, No. 90, under the the 25th February 
1847, to interfere summarily in all complaints made by the 
ryots against the Sirhar officers. 

“The police establishment of An jen go shall afford 
every aid and suppoft to the Sirkar servants in the detection 
of funds, or attempts to introduce into farm 

any of the articles under Sirkar monopoly and in the 
collection of the revenue of the village.” 

Thankasseri is a small street on a promontory abut- 
ting into the sea near Quilon. Its area is 99’59 acres. 
A factory was erected there by .the Portuguese in 1503. 
In 1519 a fort was erected notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the people. In 1662 the Dutch obtained it, and 


from iihem it passed to the English in 1795. For some time 
it was under the Resident in Travancore, In 1822, how- 
ever, Thanka§seL’i was leased to Travancore for 22 years. 
The lease was revised in 1905. 

The British possessions in Travancore were formerly 
under the British Resident in Travancore and Cochin. 
At present they are included in the British district of 
Tinnevelly for all administrative purposes. 


THE COCHIN HARBOUR AGREEMENT. 

The development of the Cochin harbour into a major port 
was engaging the attention of the Government of Madras 
from very early time? ; but the first definite step was taken 
by them in July 1919 when they invited the views of the 
Travancore Government on a scheme of development which 
was experimental in character. Though the correspondence, 
in its early stages, was confined to the extent to which the 
interests of Travancore would be affected by the proposed 
works of development, the suggestion was made by the 
Madras Government of a partnership between the three 
Governments of Travancore, Cochin and Madras for meet- 
ing the financial outlay and sharing the customs receipts at 
the port. After six years of negotiations, an agreement 
was signed between the three Governments in 1925 which 
ran as follows : 

1. The parties concerned are the Government of 
India, the Government of Madras, the Cochin Darbar, the 
Travancore Darbar and the Harbour Authority. 

2. The scheme will be divided into four stages. The 
first stage includes the work already done and paid for by 
the Government of Madras in connection with investigation 
and protective works. 
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The second stage includes the work done in con- 
nection with the experiment in cutting the bar. 

The third stage will include all works subsequent to 
the first and second stages which the Harbour Authority is 
able to finance out of its revenues, and will, it is hoped, 
extend to the point at which it becomes a regular practice 
for ocean-going steamers to enter the bar and discharge at 
moorings inside the backwater. 

The fourth stage will include all further works that 
may be found necessary for the conversion of the harbour 
into a really important port. 

3. The Madras Government have spent a sum of Es. 
2,29,994 upon the first stage, which has been entered in the 
accounts as a grant to the Harbour Authority. It 'is agreed 
that the Travancore and Cochin Darbars should each 
reimburse to the Government of Madras one-third of this 
amount if the experiment is declared to be a success. 

4. The second stage has been completed at a cost of 
about Rs. 8,96,199, towards which the Government of 
Madras and the Cochin and Travancore Darbars have each 
paid Rs. 3 lakhs. The excess of Rs. 3,801 will be retained 
by the Harbour Authority to meet any further claims that 
may arise in connection with the work. If and when the 
port is declared a major port, the Government of India will 
reimburse to the Government of Madras the principal 
amount of the expenditure incurred by them on the second 
stage but will not pay interest on this amount. 

5. The third stage will include the expenditure 
already undertaken by the Harbour Authority upon the 
making of a dry dock for the dredgers and such further 
expenditure as the Harbour Authority may find itself able 
to finance out of dues on goods entering and leaving the 
harbour. To assist in the financing of this stage the 
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Groveinmeii fc of Madras will advance money to the Harbour 
Authority at a rate slightly above the rat© current for 
Government of India loans and subject to payment of 
interest half-yearly from the date of advan ce. If and when 
the port is declared a major port, the Government of India 
'will reimburse to the Government of Madras the outstanding 
principal of the loan advanced by the Government of Madras 
to finance the third stage. 

6. The fourth stage must probably be financed in the 
first instance by money provided by the Government of 
Madras and the two Darbars, If and when the port is de- 
clared a major port, the Government of India will reimburse 
to the Government of Madras the principal amount of the 
loan advanced by the Government of Madras to finance the 
fourth stage. The Government of India, however, reserve 
for future consideration the question whether they will 
also reimburse to the Government of Madras any interest 
paid by the Government of Madras on any such loan. 

7. If the experiment in opening the bar does not 
result in showing that it is possible to bring vessels into 
the harbour where they can discharge at moorings, the 
amount spent upon it will be writtemoff by the parties 
concerned. 

8. On the other hand, should the experiment prove 
a success, with effect from the 1st April next following the 
dates when it becomes the regular practice for ocean-going 
steamers to enter the bar and discharge at moorings inside 
the backwater, the division of the net customs revenue, 
which is at present made between the Cochin Darbar and 
the Government of India, will be changed into a division into 
three equal parts between the Government of India, the 
Cochin Darbar and the Travancore Darbar. This division 
will apply to all import and export duties collected at the 
British port of Cochin and in any port in Cochin territory 

and to all the import duties collected at any hoi^t on the 
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backwaters in Travan core territory that is, from Qnilon to 
Munambam, both inclusive. For the purpose of this divi- 
sion, the two Darbars will adopt whatever rates of duty 
may be imposed in British India, and the net coilectionB 
at those rates will, after deducting cost of collection, be 
divided into three equal parts between the British Govern- 
ment and the two Darbars. But all export duties at the 
ports and land customs stations of Travancore will, as at 
present, be collected and retained by the Travancore Darbar. 
Also the arrangement for the division of the export duty on 
tea between the Travancore Darbar and the British Govern- 
ment will continue as at present. 

Note.- — B y net customs revenue is meant the gross customs 
revenue after deducting refunds, drawbacks, the 
cost of the customs establishment (including eontin- 
gencies, supplies and services and leave and pension 
contributions), interest on the capital cost of the 
customs buildings, including repairs, and a share of 
the controllifig establishment. 

9. With effect from the 1st April following the year 
in' which the total aggregate sea-horner trade of the port, 
import or export, foreign or coast, shall have arisen on an 
average for three years to a figure of 15 crores of rupees per 
annum, the port will be:declared to be a major port and pass 
under the control of the Government of India. 

10. The Harbour Authority shall pay rent assessed 
at 5 per cent, on their capital value for all lands, buildings 
or material assets handed ; over tout by the- Government of 
Madras or the twm DarbarsTor the use of harbour works or 
otherwise. .It will be open to the Govern ment;Of Madras or 
the two Darbars to take back at their option lands, buildings 
or material assets so rented if they are required for State 
purposes. provided such resumption doss not interfere with 
fhc working of the port. . ; , , . 
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11. The above provision will be applied with certain 
modifications to the case of the land to be reclaimed adja- 
cent to the Venduruthi Island. This land will be reclaimed 
by the Harbour Authority, but the cost of the reclamation 
will be paid by the Cochin Darbar, provided that the total 
extent of the area reclaimed shall not, unless the Darbar so 
desire, exceed by more than 150 acres the area reclaimed lor 
harbour purposes. The Harbour Authority will be entitled 
to use for harbour purposes any of the reclaimed lands 
which are required for such purposes on payment to the 
Cochin Darbar of interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
on the cost of reclamation of the area so used. The manage- 
ment of any land reclaimed in excess of the area required 
for harbour purposes will be entrusted by the Cochin 
Darbar to the Harbour Authority subject to the following 
■conditions:-—.'" ^ 

(a) The Harbour Authority will be entitled to use 
free of charge any area of these lands not exceed- 
ing 5 per cent, of the whole for road s and simil ar 
administrative purposes. The roads will be con- 
structed by the Cochin Darbar and the cost of 
their construction accounted for as part of the 
cost of reclamation. The cost of their mainten- 
ance, unless it is taken over by another local 
authority, will be part of the cost of management 
of the lands. 

(b) The Harbour Authority will guarantee to the 
Cochin Darbar interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum on the cost of the reclamation of the 
area in question, excluding the portion of the area 
utilized for roads and other administrative 
purposes, but including the cost of making the 
roads. 

(c) If the total net return from the lands (after 
deducting the cost of maintenance of the roads, 
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if that is borne by the Harbour Authority) 
exceeds the 5 per cent, guaranteed to the Darbar 
under clause (b) above, the excess shall be distri- 
buted as follows; 3 per cent, to the Harbour 
Authority for cost of collection and 5 per cent, as 
bonus, and the remainder to the Cochin Darbar. 

Nothing in this paragraph shall prevent the Cochin 
Darbar from reclaiming lands adjacent to any portion of the 
Venduruthi Island against which no reclamation by the 
Harbour Authority has been made or is proposed, provided 
that such reclamation in no way affects the harbour 
channels or other works. 

In the event of any dispute as to the sufficiency of 
the return obtained from the lands dealt with in this para- 
graph, the Cochin Darbar will have a right of appeal to the 
Government of India. 

12. If at any time a difference of opinion arises as 
to the interpretation of any term or clause of this agreement, 
the question in issue shall be referred for settlement to the 
Government of India, whose decision shall be final. 

J. A. Thorne, 

Collector and President, 

Cochin Port Conservancy Board, 
P. F. C. JOURDAIN, ^ 
y ice-'Chairman, 

Cochin Port Conservancy Board, 
RAMA VARMAH, 

Maharaja of Cochin, , ^ 

SETHU LAESHMI BAYE, ^ ' 

Maharani Begent of Travancora 
C. W. E. Cotton, 

Agent to the (Governor-General , , , 
Madras States. 

GOSOHEN, 

. . Governor of Madras. * ‘ 
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customs revenue as provided for in the agreement of 1925 
must take effect from the 1st April 1931, A controversy 
soon developed as to whether the import revenue of the 
Travancore ports to be pooled for tripartite division with 
the Cochin harbour receipts should include the duty realised 
by Travancore on tobacco imported at its ports from 
Quilon to Munambam. It was contended on behalf of 
Travancore that the agreement of 1925 did not contemplate 
such an arrangement. The Government of India ^ however, 
held that the duty on tobacco should also be pooled for 
division. The question was not allowed to rest there and 
the earliest decision was later reviewed and the convem 
tions of Travancore were upheld. 

Ill August 1932 a conference was held in Madras to 
discuss the terms and conditions subject to which the 
fourth stage works might be undertaken. At the con- 
ference it was understood that the Governments of 
Madras, Travancore and Cochin would share equally the 
estimated expenditure and also the customs receipts on the 
basis already settled under the agreement of 1925. But the 
one problem which was found to be difficult of solution or 
adjustment between Cochin and the Madras Government 
related to the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the harbour area. Both Cochin and the Madras Government 
desired to have for themselves exclusive powers of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over this area, and as the Government 
of India were not prepared to sanction the fourth stage 
works unless a settlement was reached on this question of 
jurisdiction it seemed for a time that the further develop- 
ment of the harbour was to be postponed indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, the revenues of the harbour recorded 
remarkable improvement. Increased facilities to accommo- 
date ocean-going vessels and the conversion of the Cochin- 
Shornur Railway into broad gauge resulted in a steady 
rise in the volume and value of trade at this port. The 
58 
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Government of India held the view that the development of 
the trade and the increased customs receipts at the (Jochin 
port would affect materially the receipts at other British 
Indian ports. They were therefore reluctant to accord san- 
ction to the fourth stage works without reviewing the whole 
position both as regards the contribution to be made for the 
expenditure on account of the fourth stage works as well 
as the distribution of the customs receipts. Protracted 
correspondences and negotiations followed and after several 
oonferences with the parties conGerned, the agreement of 
1925 was modified as indicated below. 


The rights of the Madras Government over the har- 
bour were purchased by the Cochin Government who 
thereby agreed to contribute two-thirds of the expenditure 
required for the prosecution of the fourth stage works. The 
remaining one-third was to be Gontributed by Travancore. 
Gne-half of the expenditure which Cochin had to incur on 
this account as also a sum of about Es. 32 lakhs due for 
repayment by them to the Madras Government on account 
of the second and third stage works were advanced as loan 
by the Government of India. Cochin had already spent about 
Rs. 80 lakhs towards the conversion of the Cochin-Shornur 
Railway into broard guage and Rs. 37i lakhs towards the 
cost of reclamation. The financial commitment of Travan- 
core stood at one-third share of the expenditure for the 
fourth stage works to be advanced as loan besides the sum 
of over Rs. 3 lakhs advanced on account of the first and 
second stage works. 

In regard to the sharing of customs revenue, the 
following revised formula was accepted; — 

(a) in respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue does hot exceed Rs. 49J lakhs, the Governments of 
Travancore and Cochin and the Government of India will 
each receive one*third share; 
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(b) in respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue exceeds Rs. 49| lakhs but does not exceed Rs. 63 
lakhs, the Travancore Government will receive Rs. 16| 
lakhs, the Cochin Government will receive one-third of the 
net customs revenue, and the Government of India will 
receive the remainder; 

(c) in respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue exceeds Rs. 63 lakhs, the Travancore Government 
will receive Rs. IGJ lakhs plus six per cent, of the excess 
over Rs. 63 lakhs, the Ooohin Government will receive Rs. 
21 lakhs plus ten per cent, of the excess over Rs. 63 lakhs, 
and the Government of India will receive the remainder. 

The net import revenue collected at the ports from 
Quiion to Munambam was agreed to be pooled with the net 
collections at Cochin for purposes of the annual sharing. 
As already statedr the previous decision in regard to the 
pooling of the revenue realised on imports of tobacco at 
Travancore ports from Quiion to Munambam was reviewed 
in favour of Travancore and the total amount which Cochin 
and the British Government will have appropriated on this 
account was agreed to be refunded to Travancore. 

The Government of Cochin undertook to carry out 
certain legislative and subsidiary measures for bringing 
their laws in line with similar Indian enactments. They 
also undertook that the standards of qualification and 
status of judicial officers appointed to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the harbour area lying within the Cochin State 
would as far as possible be approximate to the standards 
obtaining in British India in respect of the corresponding 
class of judicial officers. 

In regard to the administration of the port the follow- 
ing clause was agreed to; 

“As soon as possible after the declaration of Cochin 
§s a Major Port, thpre shall be introduced into the Central 
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Indian Leg:slatiire a Port Trust Bill to provide for th© 
administration of the Harbour, and when this Bill is enacted, 
an identical Act, mutatis mnt<Xndis shall be passed by the 
Government of Cochin. These measures shall provide for 
the setting up of a Port Trust invested with the necessary 
authority for the administration of the Harbour and, 
whatever the detailed composition of the Trust may be, the 
personnel of the Trust set up under each of these Acts shall 
be identical. In cases where, under the provisions of the 
two identical Acts, th© Port Trust is required to obtain the 
sanction of Government, the Trust shall be under an 
obligation to obtain the sanction of both the Government 
of India and the Government of Cochin. In the event of a 
difference of opinion between the two Governments, a 
decision will be given by the Governor General in his 
discretion, which will be binding upon the two Governments 
and the Harbour Authority; provided that in any case In 
which the Federal Court has jurisdiction under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, nothing in this Agreement 
shall preclude either party from seeking a decision from 
the E'ederal Court in lieu of from the Governor-Generah” 

The following v/as agreed to be the constitution of the 
Port Trust consisting of eleven members; 

1 chairman appointed by the Government of India 
after consultation with the Governments of Cochin 
and Travanoore. 

1 member elected by the Chamber of Commerce, 
British Cochin. 

1 member elected by the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Mattancheri. 

1 member elected by the municipality of British 
Cochin. 

1 member elected by the municipalities of Matt^n- 
phgri and Frnakulain, acting together, .. 
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2 Hiembers nominated by the Goveriimeiit of India. 

2 members nominated by the Government of Cochin. 

2 members nominated by the Government of 
Travancore. 

^ Pending the constitution of the Port Trust, an 
Advisory Committee has been set upj constituted on the 
lines of the future Port Trust, and this Advisory Gomiixittee 
is functioning at present. 

The major outstanding questions having been thus 
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an agreement was made to settle the claims. 

of the agreement is given below ^ 

“Articles of agreement entered into this day ot 

one thousand nine hundred and nine between the Reverend 

F. N. Askwitli M. A., Managing Trustee, Munro Island, for 
and on behalf of the Ohurcii Missionary Society, Kottayam 
^hereinafter referred to as the “Grantees’’) of the one part 
and Bewan Bahadur P. Bajagopalachariar Esquire, M. A., 
B. L., 0. 1. E., Dewan of Travancore, for and on behalf of 
the Government of His Highness the Maha Rajah of 
Travancore (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Sirkar ) of the 
other part. 

Whereas the tract known as ‘Munro Island’ sit^ 
in East Ealiada Proverti, Quilon taluk, was granted^ to the 
Church Missionary Society, Eott ay am, by Ranee Parvathi 

Bai on Anubhogam tenurh in 994 M* E. by a Royal Heet 
dated 5th Thye 994 M. EG 

And whereas during the survey operations of the 
Quilon taluk disputes having arisen between the Grantees 
and the Sirkar in regard to the boundaries of the lands 
comprised in the aforesaid grant and in regard to certain 
properties especially with reference to 

1. the north-eastern boundary in the vicinity of 

2. the bit of dry cultivation south of Idivukunnu, 

3. the Kayal between Chalapurathu Vayal on the 
north and Kuravakuzhi Vayal on the south, 

4. Pallathu Vayal and Kakattu Charivu Vayal, 

5. Attuveppu and land bordering east bank of river 
down to Manakadavu Moola, 

6. site of Manakadavu Moola, 

7. Heetunthuruthu, Pattamthuruthu, and Peringa- 

, lathu Kayal, _ 


4 



uumi oup«mii 0 iia 0 iii 01 rravaiicore survey was 
deputed by the Sirkar to make a personal inspection of the 
locality and enquire into the claims urged by the Church 
Missionary Society and submit a report; 

And whereas on receipt of the Survey Superinten- 
dent’s report, dated the ^Ist May 1886, the Sirkar directed 
the then Quilon De wan Peishkar to conduct further en- 
quiries into the matter in the light of the Survey Superin- 
tend ent’s report; 

-And whereas the Dewan Peishkar in his memo, dated 
22nd July 1886 disallowed the claims of the Grantees and 
reported that the boundaries as pbinted out hy them were 
inaccurate and not in accordance with those specified in the 
■■ aforesaid;lfeet;v^- 

And whereas the Sirkar approved of the views of the 
Peishkar as being correct so far as the facts and inform- 
ation at their disposal then disclosed; 

'And whereas tire Mission having contended that their 
claims were well founded it was resolved by the Sirkar to 
refer the matter in dispute to arbitration; 

And whereas owing to the Mission not having come 
to any agreement on the point no further action was taken 
til] the settlement operations commenced in the Island in 
1076 M. E; 

And whereas then it having been brought to the 
notice of the Sirkar by the then Settlement Dewan Peishkar 
that before any settlement work was proceeded with it was 
desirable to have the boundaries of the lands comprised 
within the grant fixed, the Sirkar directed the Assistant 
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Settlement Peishkar in charge of the No. Ill 
the said boundaries fixed in consultation with Mr. Foonnoos^ 
the agent of the Mission, nominated by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Galey acting on behalf of the Grantees, and 
with the help of a competent' Survey officer; 

And whereas in pursuance of the above direction, 
the said Assistant Settlement Peishkar after due invests 
gatioii and enquiry into the claims of the Grantees on the 
spot prepared and submitted to the Sirkar through the 
Settlement Dewan Peishkar a sketch fixing the boundaries 
in dispute which was signed by the said Mission agent and 
the Survey officer who conducted the survey; 

And whereas the Sirkar confiimed the boundaries of 
the grant as fixed by the above said sketch and as agieed 
to by the Mission agent deputed on their behalf by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Caley and decided (1) that lands 
within the red line marked in the said sketch should be 
treated as included in the grant of 994 M. E, subject only to 
the payment of Fanams (250) two hundred and fifty per 
annum as Thifumulkalcha and (2) that lands outside the 
said boundary line and in the possession of the Mission 
should be treated as ordinary pandarapattom lands; 

And whereas the further settlement operations being 
carried out on the basis of the above said sketch and in 
conformity with the decision of the Sirkar immediately 
hereinbefore recited were completed in 1081 M, E; 

And whereas in a memorial dated 20th March 1907 
submitted on behalf of the Mission by the Reverend F. N 
Askwith, M. A., Principal of the College at Kottayam and 
Managing Trustee of Munro Island, to His Highness the 
Maha Rajah, the Grantees took objection to the decision 
of the Sirkar hereinbefore referred to and raised conten™ 
tions chiefly with regard to certain plots of land 

1. on the south-western boundary called Peringalam, 

2. on the north-western boundary called Ekkapuram, 







and 

4. on the soutli-vsastera boundary called Mana- 
kadavu Moola, 

and the memorial was forwarded by the Sirkar to 
the Settlement Dewan Peishkar for a full report from 
the Assistant Settlement Peishkar who had the sketch 
prepared with his remarks thereon; 

‘ And whereas on receipt of the said report by the 
Sirkar the Settlement Dewan Peishkar was directed by the 
Sirkar to make an inspection of the disputed tracts in com- 
pany with the Reverend Mr. Askwith and submit a report ; 

And whereas at the joint inspection made on the 6th 
March 1908 contentions were also raised on behalf of the 
Mission in respect of 

1. the boundary near Bharanikavu Kunnu, 

^. certain Nos. in Pallathukattu Vayal, (7,061, 


3. Idathuruthu in east new river, and 

4, reclamations in Idachalj Peruman Kayal and 
Peringalatliu Eayal, over and above those set 
forth in the memorial ; 

And whereas then the tracts in dispute pointed out 
by the Grantees at thAti be 

taken in as within the boundaries of the original grant and 
the plan submitted by the Assistant Bettiement Peishkar in 
charge of No. Ill Party and hereinbefore referred to was 
modified to this extent and a revised plan was prepared 
which plan was sent by the Settlement Dewan Peishkar to 
the Reverend Mr. Askwith on 21st March *1908 for counter- 
signature on behalf of the Mission but which was returned 
unsigned together with a further statement of objections ; 

And whereas the Island w^as thereupon inspected by 
the Dewan in company with the Settlement Dewan Peishkar, 
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the Deputy Peishkar in charge of Qiiilon Division and the 
Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the Mission and there- 
after a conference was held in which the points in dispute 
were discussed in detail as the result of which the following 
terms were mutually agreed to viz^, that the Grantees 
waived all claims in respect of 

1. lands in Bharanikavu Kunnu consisting of the 
following Survey Nos. 6,561 to 6,563, 6,565 B, 
6,566 to 6,570, and 6,573 to 6,576 ; 

2. landseastofthenewiiverincludingPallathu- 
kattu Vayal, Kuravakuzhi Vayal and Kakattu 
Vayal ; 

3. Idathuruthu in east new river ; and 

4. New Ekkapuraxn (Survey Nos. 8,771 and 8,774 
to 8,788); 

and the Sirkar allowed the following concessions 

1. that the lands lying within the lines drawn by 
the De wan outside the red line in the plan sub- 
mitted by the Assistant Settlement Peishkar 
in charge of No. Ill Party and hereinbefore 
referred to and registered in the names of ryots, 
being Survey Nos. 8,056/2, 3, 4, & 9, 8,058/1 
to 5, -8,060/1 to 9, 16, 17 & 20 and 

5, 29 & 33, be transferred to the Grantees on 
pandarapattom ; 

2. that Peringalathu Kunnu and the adjoining low 
land (Chundakadu) be included within the limits 
of the grant as Anubhogam as also Survey Nos. 
7,654/A, B & 0 in Manakadavu Moola ; 

3. that the registered lands in New Ekkapuram 
N os. 8,774 to 8,776 be transferred to the Grantees 
as pandarapattom and the unregistered lands 
Nos. 8,771 and 8,777 to 8,788 be registered in the 
name of the Grantees on the above tenure ; and 









one piece in rerinaa paKuini, xo^^^xx, 

included in Survey No. 4,735/A newly marked 
in the sketch as encroachments, 

the reclamations down the iNeetunthuruthu and 
in Idachal (Nos. 8,056/2, 3, 4, & 9, 8,058/1 to 
5, and 8,060/1 to 9, 16, 17, & 20), 

two pieces of land on the eastern (8,102/1 & 5) 
and one newly marked as encroachment on the 
western (No. 8,772/5 A) side of Peringalam, 

a bit of land on the north-east of Ekkapuram 
No. 8,654/ 1) newly marked as encroachment, 

PP.P.T-Aiions in Pazhayar forming part of 
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(b) a small piece (S. No. 7,974) in Arupura Vayal 
recorded as Chittumala Devaswomvaka 
thanathii, and 

(c) S. No. 7,362 in Nenmeni Vayal recorded as (b), 
and 

8. future accretions and reclainations in lakes 
and rivers attached to the Island; 

And whereas for the settlement of the points in dis- 

arranged to be made on 
conference was held 
the Senior Dewaii 


pute another joint inspection being 
the 9th January 1909 on which date a 
in Munro Island between the Dewan 
Peishkar, Revenue Settlement, the Acting Dewan Peishkar, 
Quilon, and the Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the 
Mission, when the objections of Mr. Askwith and the obser- 
vations thereon of the Senior Dewan Peiskar, Revenue 
Settlement, set forth in a statement prepared by the latter 
were fully discussed and a final settlement was arrived at in 
respect of all outstanding disputes between the Sirkar and 
the Grantees which was mutually agreed to and the Dewan 
on behalf of the Sirkar made certain alterations in the 
sketch or plan relating to the grand hereto annexed and 
also passed orders on the several questions raised by the 
Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the Mission, and it was 
also mutually agreed to, to have an agreement drawn up 
in terms of the orders then passed and triplicate copies of 
the altered sketch annexed hereto prepared and signed by 
the Dewan, the Senior Dewan Peishkar, Revenue Settle- 
ment, and the Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the 
Mission whereof one copy was to be kept in the Huzur 
Office, one in the Quilon Taluk Cutcherry and the third 
with the Grantees; 

Now it is hereby mutually agreed to as follows : — 

i. That as the east new river was opened after the 
grant and in Mission lands the Sirkar cannot claim accre- 
tions at the places where the river flows through Mission 
lands, but that a waterway of 100 feet in breadth shall 
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always be left intact by the Grantees and that accordingly 
Survey Nos. 7,079/D & E be included within the limits of 
the Anubhogam grant. 

ii. That the strips of land (Survey Nos. 7,079/F, 

8,056/9 & 10. A) in Manakadavn Moola, the two bits (Survey 
Nos. 8,102/5) on the eastern side and strip (Survey No. 
8,772/5 A) on the western side, of Peringalam and the 
piece of land (Survey No. 8,654/1) north-east of Ekkapurani 
shall be recognised as within the Anubhogam grant, as 
alsoPeringalathu Kimnu andthe adjoining lowland, namely^ 
Survey Nos. 8,773, 8,789 to 8,7.93, 8,880 to 8,973, and Sur- 

vey Nos. 7,654/A, B & 0 in Manakadavn Moola, but that the 
Grantees shall not claim any lands on the eastern side of 
the east new river as within the Anubhogam grant except 
the following Survey Nos. in Ariikuzhi Vayal, Bharanikavu 
and Chalapurathu Nayal:-^ 

Arufcuzhi Vayal and Bharanikavu— -6, 565/A, 6,583 
to 6,627, 6,629 to 6,650 and 6,652,: 6,720. / 

Chalapurathu Vayal--6,733 to 6A60, 6,762 to 

h3i7t:&;:h,8i8./;y;y'^: 

iii. That the reGlamations and accretions in the 
Peruman and Peringalathu Eay als, Survey Nos. 
8,056/2, 3, 4p 8,058/1 to 5; 8,060/1 

8,102/29 & 33; and 8,774 to 8,776 in new Ekkapuram and 
registered in the names of ryots shall be transferred to the 
Grantees on pandarapattam tenure and that survey Nos. 
8,771 and 8,777 to 8,788 be registered in the name of the 
Grantees also on pandarapattam tenure. 

iv. That as the, accretions claimed by the Grantees 
inthe Pazhayar m., Survey Nos, 1/5, 1/6, 1/7, 1/8, 1/9, 1/10, 
1/12, and 1/13, and the piece of land in Perinad south-wost 
of Manakadavn Moola included in Survey No. 4,735/A lie 
in Western Kallada pakuthi of Kimnathur taluk and in 
Perinad pakuthi of Quilon taluk respectively, though 
p,tt,ached to the Island, cannot be included within the 
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boundaries of the grant, but shall be given to the Grantees 
on pandarapattam tenure; 

V. That all accretions and reclamations on both sides 
of the Puthanar where it flows between Mission lands shall 
belong to the Grantees, but that a waterway of 150 feet in 
breadth in Puthanar shall always be left uneiicroached by 
the Grantees. 

vi. That the Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the 
Mission having at the conference hereinbefore referred to 
and in his petition dated 26-5-1084 addressed to the Quilon- 
Dewan Peishkar laid claim as Mission property to Survey 
No. 8,727 recorded in the settlement register as Arinalloore 
Devaswoin thanathu and also having orally admitted at the 
said conference that Survey No. 7,695 in Panakattu Vayal 
entered in the settlement register as Mission land did not 
belong to the Mission but was the property of Chittumala 
Devaswom and having also already claimed as Mission land 
Survey Nos. 8,667, 7,974 and 7,362 registered as Devaswom 
thanathu, the disputes relating to all the above said Survey 
Nos. were referred for enquiry and report, subject to 
confirmation by the Sirkar, to the Acting Dewan Peishkar, 
Quilon Division, as mutually agreed to at the conference, 
which report having now found that the entry of Survey 
Nos. 8,667, 8,727 and 7,974 in the settlement register as 
Devaswom thanathu is correct that Survey No. 7,862 in 
Nenmeni Vayal belonged to the Mission as being part of 
their Anubhogam holding and that Survey No. 7*695 as 
admitted by the Reverend Mr. Askwith, was the property 
of Chittumala Devaswom and the Sirkar having now 
confirmed the finding of the Peishkar, it is now agreed to 
that Survey Nos. 8,667 and 8,727 iii Ekkapuram be now 
entered in the map in accordance with settlement registry 
as Arinalloore Devaswom thanathu, that Survey No. 7,974 
in Arupurah Vayal be similarly entered in the map as 
Chittumala Devaswom thanathu, that Survey No. 7,695 in 
Panakattu Vayal be transferred to Chittumala Devaswom 


in the Register and entered as such in the map and that 
Survey No. 7,362 in Nenmeni Vayal be entered in the map 
as part of the Anubhogam holding of the Grantees and the 
necessary corrections, if any, made in the settlement register 
subject to the right hereby reserved to the Grantees and 
Chittumala Devaswom to settle their claims, if any, by a 
civil suit. 

vii. That the Grantees shall have preferential right 
to reclaim from Peruman, Peringalathu and Koivila Kayals 
adjoining their Anubhogam holdings and have the reclaimed 
lands registered in their names as pandarapattom within 
the limits marked as follows in the map or plan hereto 
annexed, A- A. 

viii. 3 hat other future accretions and reclamations 

adjoining the Island shall be given on pandarapattom to 
the Grantees provided (1) it is open to the Sirkar to say 
whether any accretion or reclamation should be allowed 
to stand at all, and (2) if the Grantees be not agreeable to 
take pattah for such properties it shall be lawful for the 
Sirkar to dispose of same in manner that commends itself 
to the Sirkar. „ ^ 

ix. That the Grantees shall bear all costs of replacing 
missing boundary stones and the stones to be planted in 
localities decided at present to be included within the 
Anubhogam grant. 

X. That the red line in the acGompanying plan signed 
by the Dewan, the Senior Dewan Peishkar, Revenue Settle- 
ment, and the Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the 
Mission shall represent thh boundaries ol the Anubhogam 
grant as agreed to by the Grantees and the Sirkar and as 
now* finally settled and neither party shall hereafter have 
the right or liberty to question, the validity or correctness of 
either the sketch or of any thing marked or written therein 
except as otherwise provided for in clause vi hereof. 







Signed, sealed and 
delivered by the Revd. 
Francis Nowell Askwith, 
M. A. 

Sd./ F. N. Askwith. 

Principal of the 
College at Kottayam and 
Managing Trustee, Munro 
Island, for and on behalf 
of the Church Missionary 
Society in the presence of 
(1) Krishna Iyer, Head 
Clerk, Munsiff’s Court, 
Kottayam, 

Sd./ V. Krishna Iyer. 

(2) C. Koshi John, 
Writer, The College, 
Kottayam. 

Sd./ Koshi John. 


I certify that this 
agreement was signed and 
sealed by fche Rev. F. N. 
Askwith before me this 
29th March 1910. 

Sd./ K. Jacob, 

District Munsiff of 
Kottayam. 


Signed, sealed and delivered! 
by the above mentioned Dewan i 
BahadurP. Rajagopalachariar, I -o * 

M. A., B. L., G. I. E., for and ! Sd./ P* ^aj^gopala 
on behalf of the Government f -iU. 

of His Highness the Maha- \ 
raja of Ti'avancore in the ] 
presence of J 

1. (Sd.) R. Mahadeva Iyer, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government 

2. (Sd.) M. Raja Raja Varma, 

Under Secretary to Government^ 
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Althougil the rights of the Society were thus secure 
there arose fresh troubles, Ooiistaiit disputes occurred 
between the Society and the tenants in the matter of 
collecting revenues. It wiis realised that the interests of 
the Society would be secure only if the Government under- 
took to realise the revenues for the Society. The Island 
was therefore reconveyed to the Travancore Government 
by the Society in 1105 M.E. in return for an annual grant of 
Rs. 5000 in perpetuity. A Royal Proclamation was issued 
declaring the tenure of the lands into one of PanMfappatr 
{Mm and recognising the lessees of the Society as registered 
holders with all the rights and liabilities of the holders of 
Bandar appal tam lands. The rents payable by the lessees to 
the Society before the surreBcler were treated as assess- 
ment on the lands as public revenue. The arrangement has 
been i)enef!oiaI to all parties. The Proclamation is as 
follows^:—.' 

‘iHer Highness Sri Padmanabha Sevini Vanchi Dharma 
Vardhini Raja Rajeswari Maha Rani Sethu Lakshmi Bai, 
Member of the Imperial Order of the Crown of India, Maha 
Rani Regent of Travancore, issued under date the 13th 
April 1930 corresponding to the 1st Medam 1105, 

“Whereas, in pursuance of a Royal "Neet dated the 5th 
Thye 994 M.E., certain lands in the tract known as Munro 
Island in the north-western portion of the East Kallada 
Pakuthy, Quilon Taluk, are held by the Church Missionary 
Society for certain purposes, and certain other lands also 
have otherwise been acquired, or are held, by them in 
connection therewith ; and, 

‘‘Whereas the Church Missionary Society have re- 
quested Our Government to accept a surrender of all those 
lands, which are described in the Schedule to this Procla- 
mation and are hereinafter referred to as the Schedule 
lands, and have for. that^ and. other purposes executed a 
deed registered on the 19th, Meenam IlUa as Document 
00 ' ’ / ■ . ' ^ - - ' ; • . ' 
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No. 2,490 in Book No, 1 of the year 1105 in the office of the 
Sub-Registrar of Kottayam. We are pleased to command 
as follows 

1. The rights of the Church Missionary Society in 
respect of the Schedule lands are hereby terininated save 
and except to the extent indicated in Section o, Clause (b)j 
below, and the Soheduie lands shall be treated and dealt 
with as commanded herein under. 

2. From and after this day the Schedule lands shall, 
in all cases, be deemed to bo Pandaravakappaitam lands for 
all purposes, and wherever they are not already classed as 
such lands they shall, as soon as may be, be converted as 
such in the Revenue Accounts of Our Government. 

3. The rent, if any, already fixed in respect of the 
Schedule lands by the Church Missionary Society shall be 

deemed to be the assessment charged on the land payable 
to Our Government and shall be deemed public revenue due 
on land. • 

4. The amount of the assessment referred to above 
shall not be liable to variation until a general revenue 
settlement of the lands in Our State is ordered. 

5. {a) Such of the lands as have been demised on 
'pattam by the Church Missionary Society shall be deemed 
to be Pandctravakappattam holdings registered under Our 
Government and the persons now holding under the 
Church Missionary Society as lessees shall, so far as Our 
Government are concerned, be deemed to be the present 
registered holders and pattadars under Our Government 
and shall have all the rights and liabilities of registered 
holders of Pandamvakappattam lands. 

(6) Lands Survey Nos. 7,184 and 7,189 of the East 
Kallada Pakuthy in the Schedule which are in the occupa- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society in thanathu shall 
also be deemed to be PandaravakappaUam holdings under 
Our Government, the Church Missionary Society being 
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considered the present registered holder with all the rights 
and liabilities of registered holders of PandaT(iva.kwppat(<zm 
holdings. 

(c) Schedule lands other than those provided for 
by Clauses (a) and (b) shall be deemed to be the property 
of Our Government for all purposes. 

6. It shall be lawful for Our Government to order 
any arrears of rent or other amounts already due in respect 
of all or any of the Schedule lands to be recovered as 
arrears of public revenue due to Our Government. 

7. This Proclamation may be cited as “ The Munro 
Island Proclamation, 1105,” and shall come into force 
at once. 

Sign Manual. 


xviii 

The Kannan Devan Hills Concession. 

The beginnings of the Ks^pan Dsvan Hills Con- 
cession lie in the agreement between John Daniel Munro, 
a coffee planter, and Kerala Varma Yaiiy a Raja of PtinjSr 
dated Ilth July 1877 (29th Mitliunam 105.). The Chief 
conveyed to Munro all the hills and jungles within 
specified boundaries in Konitlr Pravart'hi, Mlnachil taluk, 
with the exception of such parts as were used by the 
tenants for agriculture, public utility, water supply and 
other purposes, for a consideration of Rs. 5,0C0. The area 
was to be cultivated with coffee. The yearly rent was 
fixed at B. Rs. 3,000. The ivory, cardamoms, wax, frankin- 
cense and other forest articles were to be delivered to the 
rent collector of the Edavaka. It was stipulated that the 
lands might be abandoned at the choice of the grantee in 
which case the Es. 5,000 paid was to be forefeited. They 
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were to be surreivlered if the cUinunl rent of R 

not paid. ^ _ 

Before the convoy anco was efleotec. „ 

was made Iw his attorney to the Government of Tiavaii- 
was maat uy rendered necessary by 

core for sanction. This ^^a& lencie ^ 

the pcevailing law, viz , that Europeans ^ 

mitterto hokl land only with such sanction. On ^ the 
08th November 1878 the Dewan of Travancore afflieu u 
< I ’ml s-nl to the deed of ratification and delivered 
rrJie apphclnt;. It Was directed that the Company 
should in addition to the rents or other pay men s made to 

the Panjar Chief pay the Government s tax of As 8 on 

every acre of land granted except grass lands. _ Tje at - 
class of lands might be occupied for homesteads, farmsteads, 
Sd cuw“ation -now ox hereafter^. The tax payable on 
sul taken up was fixed at as. 2 ps. 8 for every acre. 
Thera.towas not to 1^® “odifled. till the 

The grantee might appropriate to his own use whhi 

;£d limits all timber except royal trees whioli however 
could be felled and used on payment of the presoribed 
seignorage. The rights of the Sirkar over certain kinds of 
royalties such as elephants, cardamoms, and ivory were 
reserved. The discovery of mines and treasure troves was 
to be communicated to the Government .and the grantee 
was to abide by their decision. Rights of way were empha- 
sised The grantee should have the right of making roads 
throughout the tracts. No exclusive right of water beyond 
what was necessary for use of the plantation should e 
considered to be conveyed by the grant. Compensation 
was to be made for any portion of the land which the 
Sirkar deemed necessary to take up for roads, canals, 
and other public works. The grantee was to us© his 
best exertions always to prevent the produce of the grant 
from being exported except on the payment of customs 
duties. Orirainals were not to be given protection 
• within the estate. The whole tract was to be held m 



cy as iientaDie and transieraDi© property, 
■ever to b© given to the Sirkar of all tram 
enable them to apportion the tax. Ciiltivat: 


ment or private mdividiials. Tii© (.bovernmc 
right to impose general or local taxes on 
survey charges were to be paid by the granb 


Travancore .Land and Agricmltura! bociety htd. Ihe 
transfer was recognised. Soon after this the Company 
pressed the Government for certain modifications to be 
made in the terms of the p’ant, modifications which 
redoubled to their own benefit, to the detriment of the 
revenue of the State, In 1884 the Company wrote to the 


that the matter 


a proposal to 
5 should take 


of Rs. 3,000 a year and that the Society would pay the 
Sirkar Rs. 2,500 a year irrespective of cultivation and 
relinquish in their favour a great portion of the land 
estimated to be between 70,000 and 100,000 acres, forest and 
grass lands included. 

Mr. Munro on behalf of the Society subsequently 
came down to Trivandrum and there was a conference at 
which the Resident, the Dewan and Munro discussed the 
questions raised. The conclusions arrived at in the 
conference were 

. (a) that the demand on account of the tax of as, 8 
sjtould be confined to land opened i. e., that no land not 













aBV time any arrangements iney 

ascertain the correct e^ctent of land cultivated and liable to 

the tax, and the expenses of any such arrangements shaii 
he borne:by ;the Society, and;, 

(e) that all grass iand to be assessed at two annas 
and eight pies fronr the date of occupation as stipulated 
in the original agreement. 

Immediately after the conference the .Dewan wrote 
that as the matter was “so repeatedly urged in different 
forms on the consideration of His Highness Government 
notwithstanding that disinelination was strongly expressed 

to re^-open the terms of 

Government yield so far as to collect the tax on opehed 
portions only”. The Fuiijar Raja refused to naake any 
modification in the original agreement and the Govoinment 
of Ti’avancore declined to mediate. 

Differences of opinion arose between the Company 
and the Government regarding encroaohmients made by the 
former in the reserved forests of the State, the cutting of 
timber and firewood in an unaathorised maimer, the fees 
for grazing cattle, the payment of survey charges and the 
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not actually taken up for cultivation. Mr. Rees, tlie British 
Resident, expressed the desire that the right to lands 
held by the Company under a boiiafide belief should not be 
disturbed. Mr. Nicholson also stated that with regard to 
the portion claimed, occupied and partly cultivated by the 
Company, the Slrkar should not disturb the existing arrange- 
ment, and that the. Sirkar had no wish to disturb it. The 
Government concurred in that view and the boundary 
question was dropped. This meant that the Company was 
benefited by an addition to their lands. Soon other questions 
arose. The Company began to levy a tax on cattle which 
grazed within the concession area at the rate of four annas 
per head whether cow, calf or bull. The Government im- 
posed grazing fees but the Company raised its strong 
objections. The Superintendent and Magistrate, cardamom 
hills, wrote to the Chief Secretary to Government on 12th 
July 1907: “With regard to the right of keeping cattle at 
Munnar which the Company’s Superintendent imagines is 
a prerogative of the Company, I have my doubts. Possibly 
if they have taken over an area of grass land for the pur- 
poses of grazing and are paying assessment for the same and 
having demarcated it the Company under the grant may be 
entitled to charge grazing fees, but Munnar being a town 
under the Police regulation is not under the Company’s 
control. It is also desirable to define the Company’s 
rights and privileges under the deed over the unopened 
lands; whether they are entitled to take wood out of such 
forests within the concession which they are not paying 
assessment on and whether on the oiher hand Government 
can exploit any timber from these unassessed forests. The 
Company at present can isolate any one by taking up a 
strip of grass or forest land all round and though they have 
not as yet done so their sub-tenants have been asserting 
some of these rights. There is another question which 
requires ^immediate settlement and that is their actual 
boundaries; of these the only portion in dispute at present 
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M 4 -v, boundary wMoh is olaimed by th® 

is the ridge at Devicolam whereas 

Company to be on the exli^ine ' Mfe^ 

it does not appear so from the deed . 

altei ceitain pai • Tn t hfise transactions the 

certain lands from the reserve In these ^ 

British \°^g";“f4p6rint6ndent, the Geireral 

at the meeting of a u r'qrrlamoni Superinten- 

Manager of the Company and the Cardam^ b 

a.„ .t Ha„.„ o' 

..»i«nb »«. .< .h. l.poo>»“ “P“- 

deed of ratification of 1878 tax bad to be paid 

on the wholarea of forest and grassland 

the Concession after 24 years whether brought into cult 

tatioror BOt. This was changed favourably to the grantees 
in the agreement of 1886 and the ® 

“.“1 I'o. .11 11.0 ..“■»«« L ™ r”o' 

by -the Company and becoming liable to tax. ^Whatevei 
may be the right of the Company and Goyernment in th 
maCr of letLg the unoccupied lands for other oultiya- 
tion, rights have been reserved by clause 
ment regarding the production oi cardamoms Whet 
the culture of that spice be conducted on the part of the 
said Government of Travanoore or by private individuals. 
It seems therefore to be a matter for 

the unoccupied lands in Kaiinan Devan Hills “^y no be 

thrown open by Government for cardamom oultivati • 

Cardamom grows in Pallivasal Estate, just outside th 

Concession and there was till recently 

in Surianalle Estate, also just outside the Concession 

boundary and only a little below the level of 

Devan Hills. I saw within the Concession also (but at a 
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comparatively lower elevation) cardamoms growing on both 
sides of the Kothamangalani-Munnar bridle path, a few 
miles east of Maiikulam Estate. Cardamoms appear to 
grow in the adjoining Aiiamalais of Coimbatore District and 
may therefore grow in Kannan Devan Hills also. There 
seems to be also a great demand now for lands for cardamom 
cultivation, as witnessed by the large number of applica- 
tions received now from cardamom ryots for lands in the 
Cardamom Hills. 

“According to clause 17 of the Agreement the Society 
has to preserve the forest trees growing on the banks of 
the principal streams to the extent of 50 yards in breadth 
on each side of the stream, and similarly the forest trees 
about the crest of hills have to be preserved to the extent 
of a quarter mile on each side of the hills. I cannot say 
that the condition has been strictly observed in the opening 
of all the estates. The trees have been left uncut in certain 
places, but there are also other places where the rule has 
not been observed. The attention of the Company may 
therefore be drawn to this clause for guidance in future 
clearings. 

“The right of regulating the keeping of cattle at 
Munnar (whether the Company’s Superintendent at Muimar 
has any right in it) appears to have come under question 
and been referred to Government (Vide Cardamom Snperin- 
tendent’s letter ^ 744 dated 12th July 190C* Ihe 

boundaries of the Police Town of Mumiar have become 
important in this connection; and the Police Town appears 
to comprise parts of Munnar and Chockanad Estates and 
Munnar grass land near Club Bungalow. I request the 
orders of Government whether a map of the Police Town of 
Munnar according to the boundaries notified should be 
prepared. 

“Within the Kannan Devan Hills there are some 
communities of hillmen (Muduvaiis). I know throe of them 
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ear Yellapatti, Vagavurrai, and Mankulam Estates. Some 
learings of forests that are seen here and there within the 

:!ono6ssion are said to have been made by hillm6ii;andi 
,aw fresh clearings this year by the hillmen near Muduyaii- 
lola Truck station. Certain rules have been passed by 
Government for the management of hillmen m Fores 
Eleserves on date 23rd September 1903/17th Eanni lOfQ. 
According to these rules, the numbers of the hite-en should 

be registered in the forest division concerned (Kulo 1) and 
they are permitted to cultivate land free of tax to the extent 
of 5/8 acre per head provided that before clearing new Ian 
the headman of the Kani shall obtain permission of the 
Division Forest Officer to occupy the land to be cleared 
(Rule 2). The registry and control to the hillmen within 
Kannan Devan Hills will devolve on the Cardamom 
Superintendent, who has charge of the Forests also within 
his jurisdiction. I am not certain whether the registry 
and control are exercised over the hillmen in the Kannan 
Devan Hills or they are exempted as being within the 
Kannan Devan Hills Concession. If it be the latter, it is a 
matter for consideration whether the right pf clearing forest 
land free of tax granted to the hillmen within Reserve 
Forest, should be extended to them or whether tax as per 
Agreement should be realised on their clearings also. 

The Government always evinced their solicitu^^^^ 
help the Oompany, Roads built at Government cost were 
handed over to them. Compensation was paid to the 
p.nmnp.nv whenever an V land within the concession area 
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European Commissioner for Devikulam observed in 1090 
(1915) that 

“ There is no penalty clause for violations of the 
terms of the deed of Ratification, and violations are coiiti" 
nually going on similar to the one 'which occurred recently 
at Chockanad referred to in my letter No, 18 of 90/3937 


violated the terms of the deed. 

The sympathetic treatment invariably given to the 
Company by the Government appears from the following 
extract : 

“The present contention of the Company is that 
Government can claim only the actual area covered by the 
road and not any area beyond it. It appears that the 
Company has plahted tea within the limits of the road and 
has also put up buildings which encroach on the road limits, 
as fi.xed by the D. P. W. Though it is not possible to know 
the exact width of the land surrendered by the Company to 
Government for the purpose of the road, the limits of the 
estates have been fixed in the survey and survey stones 
have been planted at the limits. The land lying outside 
the surveyed limits ot the estates should be treated as 
Government poramboke and the company cannot have 
any claim to it. As however, the company has planted tea 
outside t'.ie limits of the estates and touching the road under 
a bonafide mistake, and as no objection seems to have been 
raised by the offiosrs of the Government at the time of plant- 
ing, it will be hard to compel the company to remove the 
plants now. The company will continue to be in posses- 
sion of the tea plants, but whenever it is necessary to widen 


■ 



the road at any partioular spot, rne 
the plants without any protest. This arrange- 
' - ' % Pinches, As for the buildings 

the road limits, it is stated that the 
3 Kannimala estate and they 
These buildings will stand as 
constructed by them on the 
' 5 will be allowed to stand, 
•omised on behalf of the company that 
"■ ) erected beyond the surveyed 
In this connection it is also stated 
are similar tea plants within the limits of the 
from Munnar to Devicolam. The land required tor 
acquired from the company on payment of 

L different footing. As it 

aiove the tea plants standing on the 
ily, they will be leased out to the 
ttom fixing a nominal rent, on condi- 
would remove the plants whenever 
This arrangement 


and improve 
will remove 

ment has been accepted by Mr. 
which encroach on — 
huildings referred to are in the 
were put up some years ago. 
they are. So also, a platform ' 
roadside at the Lekkam estate 

Mr. Pinches has prc 

no further buildings will be 

limits of their estates. 

that there 
road 1-.-— 
this road was 

compensation and so it stands on a 
is not necessary to re 
road limits, iinmediat( 
company on Kathagapa 
tion that the company 

. the Government require them to do so.^^ 

has also been accepted by Mr. Pinches.”^ 

The following extract is also instructive: 

“Mr. Pinches said that the Pallivasal and Periacanal 
estates were granted to the company under the rules dated 
24th April 1865. The estates consist of different bits 
held under different title deeds. Under clanse 5 of the title 
deeds relating to these bits, the grantee can appropriate to 
his own use within the limits of the grant all timbei% 
except royal trees, and should he carry timber without 
the limits of the grant it will be subject to Kutticanam 
or customs duty, or both as the case may be, in the 
same way as timber ordinarily felled. Mr. Pinches says 
that though the estates above referred to consisted of 
different bits, held under different ^title dee ds, th e bits 

1 Extract from the Dewan’s Inspection Notes dated 12.8-1917, 
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of each estate lie contiguously and each estate is now 
treated and managed hy the company as one. According 
to the strict interpretation of the above clause in the title 
deeds, the company cannot fell and remove the trees 
standing on one bit to another as these bits are held 
under different title deeds, though they now form parts o 
one whole estate. He says that this works hardship and 
requests the issue of a single revised tWle deed for each of 
the estates. I do not see any obieotion to the issue o a 
Igl title deed for the different bits of the same 

liQwever, continued to arise between the 
Government and the Company as regards felling of Hie 

trees and similar matters, The 

to themselves as much land as possible and the 

though liberal, was obliged to be very vigilant 

. ° j-i- .,f 4iia nOTfiBment Tn a letter addressed to 

the conditions of the agreement. losn + 1 ib 

the Conservator of Korests dated SSrd Januaiy .. ' 

Chief Secretary to Government said : , . . 

“ In regard to this point, I am to state that, in vmw 

of Clause 17 of the Ratifloation Deed, which lays down tha 
fee Company hould protect the tree-growths on fee banks 

o^the Sal streams to the eH;ent^^^^ 

on McHside of fee stream, the Government should respect 

conditio. .» aw 0 1." 

Suard fee water courses by preventmgH^ 

the liver banks. I am to inform you feat you ™ay 

cffioBi-di md subordinates concerned feat this 
T"t"sTo\ld rot by any action of theirs.” 

SbseqWly in 1932 however, when a question arose as 

regardrfee -ignorage from timber /own Hom & 
legdiuc ^poiaed in favour of the Company, 

concession area it was 

1 TWrati’s Inspection Notes dated 13-3-1917. 

1 Dewansi p n^n^misaioner from the Hazur Cut cherry 

2 Letter to the Land Revenue (commissioner 

4^tod 2l-6.’33. 
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In 1937 the question of dealing^vith 
unassessed grass lands within the Hannan De an H H 
Oonoession was finally decided by 

deal of negotiation between the Government and the Oom 
Government sanctioned the following arrangements 

wTiinh were accepted by the Company:- . 

“(1) The Company will make an annual payment o 

B. Bs. (8000) eight thousand to Government o^er ana 
the tax on grass lands occupied up to the end ^111 
thus agreeing to the area of imassessed land being fixed at 
48000 acres as stipulated by Government, representing tax 

will besides place at the disposal 
of Government free of all compensation an aiea oT |0 
aort of land on the understanding that 
would be for the possible erection of a Palace foi Hi 

'Rio'htlCSS th© ' , T 

“(S') The Government will enter into a supplemental 

agreement with the Company ratifying all the remaining 

fyrass lands within the Concession area. t-v 

• - “ai Copy of D O. No. 2918 dated the 1st December 
1936 from Mr. Ramachandra Bao, Commissioner, Devicolam 
on the question of surrender of the 500 acres referred to 
above by the Company is enclosed for your information, M 

reauest that you will be so good as to arrange for the 100 

acres of occupied area agreed 

the approach thereto being surveyed by the fauivey 1 . y 
as soL as they go to the High Range year for survey 
work Regarding the balance area of 400 aoies, Govoin 
ment accept Mr. Ramaobandra Rao’s opinion that Rie same 
may be located at a later date as necessity for lands arises 
for Government for such purposes like the proposed sam- 
torium, Pallivasal Hydro Bleotrie Project or other similar 

Governmental purposes.^ — 

r G“T)7iroTo:i^riS^^^^^ d^ted the 4th January 1937 from the 
Chief Secretary to Government to the Land Revenue and Income Tax 
Commissioner. 
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It is true that by the grant of the Kaiinan Bevan 
Hills Concession the Govennnent permanently alienated 
a very large tract of the country (215 sq. miles). The 
ambit of these concessions has become larger and larger 
with the efflux of time. But the Company has by their 
labours converted the vast area in the far interior into a 
well-cultivated region studded with well-managed estates. 
Munnar and Devikulam have become places of importance 
with facilities for comfortable life. 


XIX 


PATHANAPURAM CONCESSION. 


’A tract of land in Pat'hanapuram and Shencotta com- 
prising an area of ten square miles was originally taken up 
and cultivated by one Mr. Huxam under permission granted 
by the Sirkar in 1834 (IOOj M. K) 

An agreement was entered into between the Dewan 
of Travancore and Mr. William Huxam on 9th July 1849 
(27th Mi th imam 1024). 

In 1852 Mr. Huxam transferred the land to the firm 
of Messrs. Binny and Co., Madras, with the sanction of the 
Sirkar. 

An agreement was entered into betw^een the Sirkar and 
Messrs. Binny & Co., in 1852 (1027 M.E.) whereby the Sirkar 
granted the Company a lease of the land for 30 years with 
a condition that the lease shall be renewable at the option 
of the then holder for the period of 30 years on the same 
terms and conditions, and again for a further period of 
30 years at the option of the holders, thus extending the 
term to 90 years. A condition was also inserted in the 

1 Vide Land Revenue Manual — Vol. Ill- Revised Edition Part I, 
pp. 9-11, 
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agreement that, if the lease were not renewed *e 
tion of either the first or the second term, the whole of the 
land With all the trees mrd 

tlTTi!d\o G. k MoLauohlan in 1876 with the 
permission of the Sirkar. Subsequently, Mr. MoLauohlan 
Siwo partners ( r. P. W. Keir and Mr. George Anderson 
■ forming the ‘Travancore Plantation Company applied foi 
and obtained a renewcal of the lease 
Company. This agreement was executed on 17th 

S eth Madam 1052). ITiis deed granted a lease of the land 

to the Company for 35 years from 13th January 1877 with 
a condition that the lease shall be renewable foi a fuit _ 
period of 30 years upon the same terms and conditions wk., 
an annual rent of Bs. 100 for every English square mile of 
land cultivated, exemption from payment of rent foi 3 yeais 
from the date of clearing and obligation to obtain the 
sanction of the Government for any alienation of the an 
or the rights thereof. It was also stipulated that, at tl 
expiration of the period of sixty-five years provided for in 
the agreement, or if the lease were not renewed at the 
expiration of the first term, the whole of the land with all 
the trees and plants thereon shall revert to the possession 
of the Sirkar, In 1905, Messrs. Ken and MoLauclilan 
requested the Government either to give them the assurance 
that the lease would be renewed on the expiry of the existing 
term or convert the lease-hold into free-hold at the expiry 
of the lease, for which they were prepared to pay 3 annas 
instead of annas per acre for the land brought under 
cultivation. They made these proposals as they wanted to 
open the lands remaining uncultivated for rubber. The 
matter was discussed between the Dewan and the applicants 
and others who had acquired portions of the land from the 
lessees, and as the result of these discussions, the Govern- 
ment issued G. 0. No. E020/B. 1994, dated 28th March 1906, 
in which it was slated that Government .were prepared to 
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convert (ihe lease-hold into freehold on the following 
conditions: 

(i) Payment of acreage value of Re. 1 per acre on 
the 10 sq. miles. 

(ii) Assessment for lands under colfee, tea and other 
products, at the rates which may prevail at the 
time. 

(iii) Assessment for lands which may not have been 
cleared and which may remain as jungle at 8 as. 
per acre. 

(iv) Assessment for lands brought under rubber 
cultivation at Rs. 2 per acre. 

It was also laid down in the G. O. that all transfers 
should be reported to Government and that the other terms 
of the grant shall be the same as those that apply to waste 
lands granted under the coffee land rules, dated 7th July 
1898. When the tax on lands granted for coffee and tea 
cultivation was raised from 12 annas to one British rupee 
per acre, with effect from 17th August 1910, by Royal 
Proclamation dated 12-8-09, that fact was commumcated 
to the holders of this grant, with the intimation that 
when the lease-hold was converted into freehold under the 
above Q. G. the grantees and their alienees should pay 
assessment at the increased rate of Bh, Re. 1 per acre on 
the whole area cultivated, from 12th January 1912. 

The area covered by this special grant consists of the 
following 10 estates situated in the taluks of Pai'hanapuram 
and Shenkotta: 

No/fftB ' A/fcco Tciluk 

Venture .... ••• 407*25 acres Shencotta 

(A) and (B) Block ‘ 711*01 „ Do. 

Ridgeband 127*80 „ Do. 

New Swarnagiri . 208*8? „ Do. 

Unner Florence II Bib 39*29 „ Do. 






m 


Kakktir is a Dhar-ma 


RSma varma 


to be performed by certain classes of tenants. The bulk of 
the lands are htidihr^U. The home-farm lands are called 

pay a s: 

to Government in addition to the usual tax. The Govern- 
ment are taking deep interest in the welfare of the tenants, 
c© a proposal to restrict th 
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in cultivating Nancha lands with crops other than paddy, 
but the Government preferred to leave the choice to the 
tenants. In 1909 Government sanctioned an estimate for 
Rs. 31,650 for repairing irrigation tanks. By this means 
they hoped that Puncha cultivation on Nancha lands would 
disappear. On cotton lands the usual taxes and' thattic' 
wn are imposed. Among the trees taxed are the margosa 
trees. The paddy collected is stored in a Government 
granary at Kakkiir. The road and railway cesses payable 
by the village to the Madura District Board are paid by 
the Government of Travancore. 

There are seven Hindu temples and one mosque 
in Kakkur. The temples belong to the Sirkar. It makes 
certain grants to the temples in the interests of the insti- 
tutions concerned. 

For the performance of certain services in Thiru- 
pullani temple small salaries are allowed to some of the 
servants of the Zamindar. In 1909 an increased recurring 
amount was sanctioned for the feeding of Brahmans in the 
temple. 

The charities at REm§^ war am performed by Travan- 
Gor© Government are connected with the possession of the 
Kskktxr village. They are supported by a fixed money 
grant remitted to the DevasthSinam authorites from the 
Huzur treasury. In regard to the expenses of the Thirm 
pullani charity the understanding is that the whole ex- 
penditure should be met from the revenue from Ksikkur. 
If the collections are more than sufficient .to meet the ex- 
penses the balance may be diverted to the ceremonies to bo 
performed in the Rameswaram temple. Surplus if any 
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or the Devaswam Department. Lands of this description, 
besides tho Kskk'u.r estate, are the following 

(1) Lands situated in the Cochin State belonging 
to the incorporated Dgvas warns of Udayampertir, Thiru- 
mulikkulam, ThiruvSltir, Vaikam, Thrikkskkara, Peru- 

manam, Peruvaram and Panamattam. 

(2) The site of the Benares sathram where chari- 
ties are conducted by this State, 

(3) The site and premises of the Vannarpet 
Bungalow in Tinnevelly, held by this State on Patta. 

(4) Lands forming the premises of the Palace, 
Residency and Scorpion Hall owned by t^^ State in 
Courtallum, Thenkaii taluk, Tinnevelly District. 

(5) The land situated in the British territory 
purchased from the Kannaii Deyan Hills Produce Company 
for a Travellers’ Bungalow at the Top Station, 

(6) An extent of 93‘82 acres of land in the Pa|avttr 
village, Panguneri taluk, Tinnevelly District. 

(7) Certain lands in the Cochin territory under 

the control of the Parur Tahsildar. 

Qf these, (1) and (2) are now under the control 
of the Dsyaswam Department, (3) and (4) are 
managed by the Shencotta Tahsildar, (5) is 
under the control of the Devikulam Tahsil- 
dar, (6) under the ThovSla Tahsildar and (7) 
under the Parur Tahsildar. 
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THE KUTALMANIKKAM TEMPLE 


At Irinjalakkuda in the Cochin State, there is an 
ancient and important Hindu temple known as the Kntal- 
mS-nikkam Dgvaswam. It owns extensive landed properties 
in Travancore, Cochin and in the British District of 
Malabar. The affairs of the temple are managed by a person 
called the Thac'hudaya Kaimal. Thac'hu^aya is composed of 
two MalaySlam words thaohu (building) and udaya (owning). 
Kaimal means chief or lord. Thus Thac'hudaya Kaimal 
means the lord who owns the building (temple). This 
dignitary is appointed by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore. Travancore has been exercising the right 
of appointing the Kaimal from time immemorial, and the 
right was recognised and confirmed by the treaties between 
Travancore and Cochin in 1765 and 1805. 

The appointment of the Kaimal is not a mere secular 
act, but is a religious function performed with pomp and 
ceremony. Some details connected with the selection, 
consecration and installation of the Kaimal, may be men- 
tioned here, as they have a bearing on the question of his 
status in relation to the temple. As soon as the Kaimal- 
ship falls vacant, the community of the Hampuri Brahmans, 
known as the Irinjslakkuda 8 abhs:y ogam or Ycgahkdr, ixith 
mate the fact to His Highness the MahSraja of Cochin, 
who is the head of that Yogam. The Maharaja of Cochin 
then sends a ^Thltturam (royal communication) to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, requesting the 
appointment of a Kaimal, After some formalities, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore selects a suitable 
person from among certain HEyar families in Travancore. 
The horoscope of the person selected is then handed over 
to the messengers deputed from Cochin. The horoscope 
is brought to the Irinjalakkuda temple, Theye, on an 


is brought to the Irinjalakku^a temple, 
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When the penultimate Kaimal died disputes arose 
as to the right of the Atahapaja of Travancore to 
appoint a new Kaimal in the place of the deceased and as to 
the right of the Kaimal so appointed to manage the temple, 
Travancore contended that she had the right to appoint 
Kaimals in succession, one as soon as another died, 
and that the Kaimal had full power of management 
of the Pagoda. Oochin argued that thati was not the case, 
that the appointment of the Kaimal could be made only 
when the temple or a portion of it was to be rebuilt, and that 
the Kaimal had no right to manage the affairs of the temple 
after it had been rebuilt. Oochin also contended that the 
temple did not then stand in need of reconstruction, and that 
there was therefore no necessity to appoint a successor to 
the deceased Kaimal. Both the States agreed that the 
question at issue should be decided in accordance with 
the treaties between the two States. The matter was 
eventually referred to an Arbitrator appointed by the 
Madras Government in 1880. The Arbitrator was Mr. J. C. 
Hannyngton, then a District and Sessions Judge in the 
Madras Presidency. After due enquiry, he held that 

Cochin’s contentions were untenable. 


The decision was passed on the 19th March 1881. 
Cochin appealed against the decision to the Madras 
Government. But the latter rejected the appeal and 
confirmed the decision of Mr. Hannyngton on the 25th 

November 1881. 

Supported by the decision Travancore took the 
necessary steps for the ordination of the Kaimal in 
pursuance of the TUmrarn received from Cochin. The 
Dewan of Travancore wrote to the Dewan of Cochin 
requesting that H. H. the MabarEja of Cochin might, if 
convenient, be present at the Kutalmapikkam temple on the 
occasion of the Jdthahavarddham ceremony, which, he said, 
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should be oouduoted aocoidiug to Ptot “008®^ the'funotion- 
a.o„. deoliued. The <■»””” “‘J“' ^ 

oviAd faldnw Dart in its perfoimaiio© unaei p 

aiies talcing p _ p^hkar of Kottayam who was 

supervision of the Dewan t eistiK " This Viowever 

deputed by the Government of Trayancore. howejen 

led to certain unfortunate results. The Tharanana 
NamptiripSd, one of the Yogakkars, and the high priest of 
5 a the AahSraja, was “severely wounded” in_ a fray 
Those who participated in the ceremony were dr wen out 
by violence. Many were obliged to save themselves by flig ^ 
in the course of which they sustained serious injuries. The 
Dewan of Travanoore, V. Ramie ngar oomplamed about 
it to the Resident in his letter dated 16th ^ 

explaining the events, and asserting the right of Travan 

Dore for protsotion. , 

“After the open and violent opposition shown by 

Cochin to the carrying out of the final decision of the 

Madras Government, and considering f ® 

Highness’ Government perceive you to o _ . ^ j 

have precluded your interfering, even to the extent of noh 

fying that decision beforehand to the people concerned this 
Government have no alternative but to appeal to the assist- 
ance of the Madras Government, and they would beg you 
to consider for a moment whether or not they have a right 

to such assistance. t 4.i.„ 

“Now if the British Government did not exist, the 
disputes between the Travanoore and Cochin States would 

be unquestionably settled by an appeal to the sword,_^ But 

they are now two feudatory States in subsidiary alhanoe 
with a superior, and, in this position, their appeal neces- 
sarily and very properly lies to that superior power. Ihe 
proposal to refer the disputes between the two Governments 
to arbitration emanated from the late political Resident 
Mr. MacGregor. It was approved by the Madras Govern- 
ment. The Arbitrator was a British Officer and his appoint- 
ment was made by them. Travanoore, in deference to the 
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1. That the status of the Kaimal is a political 
question arising out of the treaties between Travan core and 

Gochin of 1761, 1765 and 1805 ; 

2. That it was not settled in Mr. Hannyngton s 

aw^ard as arbitrator in 1 881 ; and 

3. That the Cochin Darbar is under trOaty obliga- 
tion to allow the Devaswam affairs to be managed as liere- 
fcofore and that for this reason the finding even of the 
Supreme Court of the Cochin State -cannot be accepted as 
final. If the final decision of the Cochin courts is contiaiy 
to the usage wliicli under treaty the Darbar is bound to 
maintain, the Darbar is bound by the treaties to correct by 
legislation the decision of the courts. 

4. His Excellencydn-council further finds that the 
Kaimal had, when the treaties were made, full power of 

managing the pagoda and its endowments. 

On appeal by the Cochin State, the Secretary of State 
confirmed the conclusions arrived at by the Madras 
Government. 

After the decision of the Madras Government refer- 
red to above a Full Bench of the Cochin Chief Court upheld 
tiViA ricrlrts a.nd status of the Kaimal in the manner conten- 
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It is said that many centuries ago certain Namboori Brah- 
mins observing an extraordinary refulgence on the presiding 
idol obtained either from the Travancore Sovereign or from 
one of the Sovereigns who were subsequently conquered 
and subdued by Travancore, an uncommonly bright ruby or 
manikkam for the purpose of comparing its lustre with that 
of the refulgence noticed as emanating from the idol. This 
ruby was lent to the Namboories on the express understand'^ 
ing that the same should be returned to its owner. When 
this ruby was brought near the idol by the Tantri it was 
suddenly absorbed by the same wuth the result that it be- 
came impossible to redeem the undertaking to return the 
precious stone to its original owner. It is on account of this 
incident that the presiding deity came to be called Kootal 
Manikkam i. ©., united with a ruby. In order to compen- 
sate the owner for this very great loss he w^as given the 
right to nominate a person from time to time to the sacred 
stanora or office known as Thachudaya Kairnal. The ex- 
pression “Thaciiudaya Kaimal” means literally “the lord 
who owns the building.” Whether on account of the Tra- 
vancore Sovereign having been the owner of the absorbed 
ruby or of his having subdued and conquered its original 
owner the right of nomination has come to be exercised 
by the Travancore Mahsiraja 


“In paragraph 1 of his decision the Arbitrator observes 
that “in the Irinjalakuda Pagoda there is a sacred stanom 
or office designated Thachudaya Kaimal.” The status of 
an individual who is an agent or a Manager, in the ordinary 
sense of those terms, is never referred to as a “sacred 
stanom or office**. In para 6 the Arbitrator observes that 
in the treaty of 941 M. E, between Travancore and Cochin 
“it is set forth that Irinjalakuda Thachudaya stanom 
belongs to Travancore and is to be conducted according to 
past usage.” Since the stanom is said to belong to Travan- 
cor© it is clear that the person appointed to the stanom 
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Ms aiit^iority as tlie represent- 
sol© function in connection witli 
t the Maharaja of Travancore 
nApRin to annoint a suitable 


cannot be said to exercise 
ative of the Yogani whose i 
his nomination is to reques' 
through the Maharaja of 

individual to the office ji if Avirlent 

“In para 15 the Arbitrator observes that it is evident 
that between 983 and 10^6 “the Travancore nominee had 
entire management and control of the whole 
concerns and endowments and was no more sub «a Jo 
Cochin in regard to that management and control than ai y 
jenmi {proprietor) subject of the State.” (The italics are not 
in the original). In para 16 the Arbitrator observes as 
follows —“I assert that there is no evidence showing that 
during his tenure of ofiSoe Ooobin (or Travancore either) 
exercised one single act showing proprietory rights over 

the Devaswam property r** ••• 

“Another document on which considerable reliance i 

placed is exhibit 11, a judgment of the Anjikaimal District 

Court. That was a suit instituted by the Yogakars against 
the present plaintiff to compel him to read the accounts of 
the Devaswam according to usage. In that case the 
District Judge held that the Thachudaya Kaimal was bound 
to submit Ms accounts and decreed the suit as prayed for. 
From the mere fact that a body of persons have the right 
to have the acGOunts of a religious institution read to them 
-—it is not said that they have the right to anything more 

than that—it does hot follow that the pe 

the accounts to be read occupies a status less than that 
of the trustee or representative of the Devaswam itself or 
that lie is only a manager who simply represents the 
persons who have by custom the right to hear the accounts 





was not at all necessary for the purpose of that litigation 
The Judge having found that it was the custom for the 
Thachudaya Kaimal to get the accounts read to the 
Yogakars assembled in meeting, there was no necessity to 
make any investigation as to who was the proprietor of the 
Devaswam. It is difficult to understand how a body of 
persons whose rights so far as they have been proved in 
these litigations, consist only in submitting a request for 
the nomination of the Thachudaya Kaimal, and who has the 
further right to get the accounts of the Devaswam read to 
them, but who are not shown to have any right even to 
recommend any person for the office, or to remove him from 
office or to refuse to accept him or even to interfere with 
his management, can be regarded as the proprietor of the 

Devaswam 

‘Tn this case there is abundant evidence to show that 
the ceremonies and circumstances connected with the 
installation of the Kaimal are very peculiar, and it is not 
contended even by the Respondents that similar ceremonies 
are performed in the case of ordinary managers in other 

temples 

“It becomes necessary at this stage to refer briefly to 
the formalities and religious ceremonies that have to be gone 
through ill connection with the selection, consecration and 
installation of the Thachudaya Kaisnal. As observed in 
para 6 above the initiative must come from the Yogakars 
who, after performing a particular kind of worship for a 
period of forty days, must meet in a hall attached to the 
temple and resolve that an appointment should be made to 
the stanom of Thachudaya Kaimal and communicate 
their resolution to the Maharaja of Cochin who is the head 
of the Yogam. His Highness then sends a Theettooram to 
the Travancore Maharaja requesting His Highness to 
make a nomination to the office. There is evidence in this 
case to show that the person to be selected as the Thach- 
udaya Kaimal should ordinarily belong to a particular family, 
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After some formalities a person 

to that family is selected by His Highness the 

The horoscope of the seiectea 
deputed by His 
)po is brought to 
particular day the 


(Plaintiff’s 13th witness) 
belonging 

Maharaja of Travaiicore 
person is handed over to the messengers 
Highness the Baja of Cochin 

the Irinjalakuda temple. T a -r. nrfi^eiioe of 

of JaMlmvarodham is performed m the ^ 

......^^ of i^amboori Brahmins, local chieftains 

by the Azhuvancherry Valia Tamprakkal who 
sacred Hindu religious dignitary on the es 

of the Yogakkars proceed to in- 
Irinjalakuda. The selected 
Chirayinkil Taluk is 
There he receives from 
him of his appointment 
> look after and manage the temple ^ 
almost royal honours are paid to the 
and he is then escorted to Irinjalakuda in great 
the back of an elephant or in a palaiiQUin. 

blowing of the conch, a guard of 
front and behind the 


ceremony 
a large concourse 
and others 
is the most 

Coast. This done, some 
vandrum to fetch the nominee to 
person who belongs to a family in 
taken to the palace at Trivandrum. 
His Highness a command informing 
and directing him to 
affairs. Instantly i. 
nominee 
state either on 
There would be music, 
honour and lighted lamps both in 

nominee ................ 


“It has already been observed that tne indciiuuci:/ci 

Kairnal becomes a sort of a Sanyasi as the result of lus 

oonsebration. He is entirely out off from the family of his 
birth Exhibits A M and A ¥ show that in consideration 
of aeprwing Ms family of his seryices a decent pension is 
allowed to that family by the Travanoore Sirkar. W^gli 
a Malaysia Sudra by birth he suddenly becomes entitled o 
take his bath in the Theertham inside the temple preoinots, 
of going up the Sopanam and ringing the beU before worship- 
ping the deity and of receiving prasadam directly from the 
hands of the Thantliri. He and the Namboori Brahmins 
are at liberty to take their meals in the same hall and in 
sight of each other though not in the same royv. These are 
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all privileges which are denied to the meinbers of the nomi- 
nee’s former caste. Almost royal honours are paid to the 
Thachudaya Kaimal and he is addressed in language which 
is appropriate only in addressing members of aristocratic 
families. He is irremovable from office (Plaintiffis ^7th 
and 33rd witnessevs). He vacates it only on his death. He 
need not recognise any superior in temple affairs. (Vide 
exhibit BH, deposition of the late Aahuvancherry Thampu- 
rakkal). When a Thachudaya Kaimal dies Punyaham or 
purification ceremony is performed in the temple. Brahmins 
perform the cremation ceremony. Sradhams are performed 
in the temple on the anniversary of the death of previous 
Kaimals. The ceremony of Enna Atal is performed every 
month on the days of Punartham, Thiruvonam, Ayilliam 
and Visakhann Punartham denotes the star which gives 
the name to the day of the consecration of the temple. 
Thiruvonam is the star of the birthday of the presiding 
deity, Ayilliam and Visakham represent the birthday stars 
of the late and the present Kaimals respectively. On no 
other occasion is this ceremcny performed. (Vide Plaintiff’s 
4th and other witness). The ceremony of giving Koora and 
Pavithram (cloth and ring) with which the annual Ootsavam 
is to be inaugurated is performed by the Thachudaya Kai- 
mal. In ordinary Ooraima temples it is the Ooraliers or 
proprietors who do this business. The properties belong- 
ing to the endowments are leased, mortgaged and granted 
on Kanam and other demises by the Kaimal He assuming 
a title which implies that he is the “lord of the temple 
building” drops his own name and assumes that of the 
presiding deity. From what has been set forth above at 
length it is quite clear that the idea is that, as the result of 
his consecration, the Thachudaya Kaimal becomes in a 
special sense the visible representative of the presiding deity. 

‘Tt is not denied that the usages of the Kootalmanik- 
kam Temple as set forth above are quite unique. There is 
nothing like this in connection with the appointment of a 
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manager iu any other Devaswam 

unsafe to assume that 

is only that of a h. 

Devaswam 

“A number of the Ooralleys^ 

Devaswam have L.--- 

7th, 8th, 13th, life, 21st, 32nd, 23rd 
30th, and 33rd witnesses). One a... 
the Kaimal and he alone has been 
properties, collecting rents ar ' — 
tion with the endowment and 
nothing whatever in that dii 
been made to the deposition 
cherry Thampurakkal, who oooupiei= a 
the Namboori Brahmins of ¥ 
no superior in Devaswam^ - 
examined on the defendant s ^ 
past they have ever done anything 
ative in the matter of appointing a new 
ing to the Devaswam accounts read to 

■tTaimahof the day once every year... 

' this connection the f 

TV Ward and Conner’s Geographical and Statistical Menp 

.Ut. 

referred to with advantage “This is one of fee most di ^ 
tineuished temples celebrated in fee ancient annals of 

S2.y.i.»i « — ••■•I™ • ■>“" »; '°T”r“x 

fnaee 55). “The chief of this temple is a Sanniasy.^jsh , 
(in right of some ancient privilege) is nomin^ed, (being 
L,en lr.» c.«». famlll..), b, the Ir.— 

H. .njoy. oon.ld.rabl. tamm.t..., .= 

and Sword, in fact all the ensigns of Chief Authority^ U 

acknowledges no superior, declines rising ejen in th< 

presence of the Prince, an implacability of punctilio he h . 
not often occasion to show. His character is by no mean 
scrupulous in the observance of those austerities the tern 


■; the status of the Tliaohudaya 
Samudayam of an ordinary Malabai 

" Valid Yogakkars of this very 

been examined in this case. (Plaintiff s 6fe, 

1, 25thv^'*^f^h 

and all of them swear that 
dealing with Devaswam 
ig everything in connec- 
the Yogakkars have done 
i. Reference has already 
(Exhibit BH) of the Azhuvan- 
■ - - n, foremost rank among 
ilabar, that the Kaimal has 
ffairs. Even the Yogakkars 
side do not say that in the 

beyond taking the MtD 

Kaimal and listen- 
them by the Tliachu- 
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would imply; indeed he has no leisure for the practice of such 
mortificatlGns, the whole business of the temple, sacred and 
profane, being administered by him. In the temporal capacity 
he watches over the expenditure and collects the revenue, 
drawn as has been chiefly from lands, the property of 
the Pagoda. (Page 37 — Selections from the Records of the 
Madras Government, printed in 1893.) The above extract 
will show that even in the beginning of the 19th century the 
Thaohudaya Kaimal was regarded as a chief exercising the 
fullest authority and control over the spiritual as well as 
the temporal affairs of the Davaswam. There is nothing in 
the above passage that lends any support to the theory that 
the Thaohudaya Kaimal is only the agent or representative 
of the Yogakkars or any other individual.” 

It was, however, considered expedient that in the 
management by the Kaimal of the properties and income of 
the Devaswam, some measure of control or supervision should 
be exercised in the interests of the Devaswam itself. A 
Proclamation was issued by the Maharaja of Cochin^ in 
accordance with the terms agreed to between Travancore 
and Cochin for the management of the properties and income 
of the Devaswam. Along with the Proclamation was issued 
a scheme of management which included a schedule enumer- 
ating some of the rights, privileges and duties pertaining to 
the stlianam of Thae'hudaya Kaimal. 

“Whereas it is necessary to make provision with 
regard to the better management of the Koodalmanickom 
Devaswam in Irinjalakuda, and a scheme for such manage- 
ment has been drawn up under the approval of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, We are pleased to enact as follows: ' ' ‘ 

“1. This Proclamation shall be called the Koodal- 
manickom Devaswam Proclamation and shall come into 
force at once. 






“4. Subject to the provisions of Sections 5 and 6 
below the Kaimal shall have full powers of control and 
management of the incomes and properties of the temple 
and he shall be the person to sue and be sued on behalf of 
the Devaswam. 

“5. The Kaimal shall manage the properties and 
income of the Devaswam in accordance with the scheme 
of management and shall maintain correct and intelligible 
accounts of all the receipts and expenditure of the 
Devaswam. These accounts shall be audited once a year 
by an auditor nominated by the controlling authority and 
the expenses of such audit shall be a charge on the funds of 
the Devaswam. 

“6. If the Kaimal is declared guilty of gross mis- 
conduct as provided in the scheme of management, the 
controlling authority may deprive him of the manage- 
ment and control of the properties and mpome and 
appoint a Manager. 

‘‘7. The Kaimal shall deliver to the Manager so 
appointed all the temporal properties of the Devaswam in- 
cluding all title-deeds and accounts, and on failure to do so 
shall be liable to be sued personally by the Manager for the 
delivery of such properties or documents. All costs incurred 
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by the Manager in any such suit shall be a charge .pn the 
funds of the Devaswam. 

‘‘8. While the properties of the Devaswam are under 
the control of a Manager, the Manager shall have power 
to institute or defend suits on behalf of the Kaimal as the 
representative of the Devaswam, and it shall be incumbent 
on all courts to give due intimation to the Manager of all 
plaints, petitions and complaints filed against the Kaimal 
in his representative capacity, 

“9. A Manager appointed under section 6 shall be 
paid from the Devaswam funds such emoluments as the 
controlling authority shall decide and may be removed by 
the controlling authority. His appointment and powers 
shall cease on the appointment of a new Kaimah 

“10, Nothing done or intended to be done under this 
Proclamation shall be questioned in any civil or criminal 
proceedings.’’ ' 


Sc}ie7m of 


“1. The Thatchudaya Kaimal in the Koodalmanickom 
Devaswam shall be appointed by His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Travancore in acoordanoe with accepted custom. 

“2. The management of the Devaswam and of its 
endowments shall be in accordance with the scheme here 
laid down bufc shall vest entirely in the Kaimal unless in 
accordance with Article 7 below, he is deprived of manage- 
ment. 

“3, The Kaimal shall be entitled loan honorarium 
of Rs. 3,800 and 2,024 paras of paddy per annum while 
managing the affairs of the Devaswam. He shall have his 
residence in the building provided for the purpose in the 
neighbourhood of the temple and shall be entitled to all 
the customary rights and privileges pertaining to his 
Sthanam as the Thatchudaya Kaimal as particularised in 
Schedule A, 



or if it is alleged, that he is mismanaging or wasting the 
properties of the Devaswam or that liis character and 
conduct are such as to render his farther continuance in 
control of the temple undesirable, the controlling authority 
may institute an enquiry, and if he considers it necessary in 
the interests of the Devaswam, may declare the Kaimal 
guilty of gross misconduct and proceed under the Cochin 
Koodalmanickom Devaswam Proclamation to deprive him 
the management and control of the Devaswam properties 
and incomes and appoint a manager. He will also decide 
”what allowance is to be given to the Kaimal after he has 
been deprived of control 
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“4, The pathivu or scale of expenditure prescribed 
foi the temple xxnder the several heads, including the 
honorarium of the Kaimal is particularised in Schedule D. 
This pathivu shall under no circumstances be exceeded y 
the Kaimal except with the approval and sanction of the 

controlling authority named in Article 9 below* ^ . .v-. 

“ 5 . The Kaimal shall keep correct and intelligible 
accounts of all the receipts and expenditure of the Deva- 
swara and after the close of every Malabar year shall 
prepare and submit abstract statements- of those accounts 
to the Dewans of Travancore and Cochin and to the con- 
trolling authority named in Article 9 below. 

“6. The acGounts of the Devaswam shall be audited 
every year by an auditor appointed^^^^^^^^^^^b^ controlling 
authority and the results of the audit shall be communicated 
to the controlling authority and to the Dewans of Travancore 
and Cochin. The audit shall include a stock taking of the 
jewels and other valuables belonging to the Devaswam and 
of all title-deeds and other securities held by or on behalf of 
the Devaswam. The expenses of the audit and stock taking 
shall be debited to the Devaswam. 
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“8. Before passing any decision affecting the Kaimal, 
the oontrolling authority shall hear any representation which 
the Kaimal may wish to make with regard to the allegations 
against him and shall permit him to adduce evidence in 
support of his representation. 

“9. The controlling authority shall be the British 
Besident in Travancore and Cochin.” 





only on the days ot Fiuiartnam, x uiiuvuxxc..., 

Visakhani in a month and on no other occasion. 

“8 It is obligatory on the part of the Kaimal to see 

that the' annual accounls of the 

from the temple to the Yogakkars on the Thnkketta day of 
every year.” 

After this proclamation the vacant Kaimalsthanam 

was filled by the present Thao'hu^aya Kaimal appointed 
as such by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore in 
1918 A. D. He was duly installed with all customary 
honours. While the Thao'hudaya Kaimal was in full control 
and management of the temporal and spiritual affairs of 
the Dsvaswam certain charges were levelled again^ mm 
by Cochin, which were eventually referred by the Bntis i 
Resident as controlling authority for arbitration to two 
commissioners nominated for the purpose by Travancore and 
Cochin respectively. The commissioners so appointed were 
Mr Venkatarama Dikshithar, Devaswam Oommissioner of 
Travancore, and Mr. Sahasranama Aiyar, a Judge of the 
Cochin Chief i 'ourt who retired as Chief Judge of that 
Court After a definite enquiry the commissioners held that 
the charges against: the Kaimal had not been made out so 
as to justify any action being taken under the provisions of 
the soheme of management. They, however, found that the 
Kaimal was admittedly leading a married life, but they said 
that they were not prepared to hold that non-oelebate life 
amounted to misconduct, as the evidaiice was ihsuffioient 
to hold that the Kaimal was bound to lead a celibate life. 

Nevertheless, the controlling authority in consult- 
ation with the Governments of Travancore and Cochin 
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held that non-celibate life on the part of the Kaiinal 
amounted to misconduct within the nmanirig of the term in 
clause 7 of the scheme of management; and consequently, 
action was taken under that clause to remove the Kaimal 
from the management of “the properties and income of the 
Devaswam.” The controlling authority passed proceedings 
to this effect on the 1st July 1938, and a Manager was 
appointed to manage and control the income and properties 
of the Dsvaswam. 


In passing the proceedings the controlling authority 
definitely stated in his D. 0. to the Bewan of Travancore, 
TSio. S. 2306/29, dated the 5th June 1938, that the proceedings 
passed by him did not, and was not intended to, affect in 
any manner “the spiritual and sacerdotal rights, privileges 
and duties of the Kaimal.” The rights and powers of the 
Kaimal were thus affected only to the extent that he had 
been removed from the management of the properties and 
income of the Dgvaswam. In every other respect he 
retained the status, rights, and dignities attached to the 
office of the Kaimal. 


Since the removal of the Kaimal from temporal 
management certain disputes arose between Travancore and 
Cochin as regards the right of the Kaimal to participate 
in the spiritual functions attached to his office, such as the 
presentation of Kara and Pavithram, which used to be sent 
according to ancient usage by H. H. the MaharSja of Tra- 
vancore before the commencement of the annual uthsavam 
at Katalmapikkam temple. Although the British Resid- 
ent, who was the controlling authority, definitely held 
that the proceedings removing the Kaimal from temporal 
management did in no manner affect the KaimaTs spiri- 
tual status or the rights attached to his sthanam with 
respect to the presentation of Kara and Pavithram or the 
participation in the Vetta and Ar§it ceremonies, the Cochin 





state authorities threw obstacles lU tne way u. ... 

to his spiritual duties in the temple. ^ Certain 
assed by the Cochin courts agamst^ the 
It was contended by Travaiicore that the iig ; 

hu^aya Kaimal were governed by 
e and Cochin and that as the 
iraoter, the Cochin courts had 
in the matter. The orders of 
against the Kaimal were said to be 
related to his rights, powers 


attending 
orders were p 
Kaimal 

and status of the Thao' 
treaties between Travs 
question was political in ciii 
no jurisdiction to interfere 
the Cochin courts { ^ 
null and void, so far as the; 
and status. 


As a measure of compromise, howevei , 
Kaimal gave an undertaking thal Ke w 
celibate life. As the reniovalof the KaimaC 
management rested merely on the ^ground 
leading a non-celibate life, and as this groui 
fication was removed by the undertaking 
Kaimal, the British Resident passed f resl 
cancelling his previous order of removal of tin 

temporal management, and the Kaimal was . 
full management of the properties ^ and i 
Devaswam. This order was passed in July 
same time the MahSif^ja of Gooliin issued a 
cancelling the orders of the Cochin oourts agai: 
and removing all obstacies in the exercise o 

functions by the Kaimal,^^ 

cising his full rights of nianagemeiR and < 
spiritual as well as the temporal affairs of Kt 



CHAPTER XLi 



I. THE ARTS OF TRAVANCORE* 


Art in general is the process of bringing into exisE 
ence an object out of some particular basic material, like 

stone, or wood, or sound, according to 
Art in General. • i n i <• 

special methods appropriate to the use of 
the material. For purposes of distinction a difference lias 
been made between the production of objects for common 
use, and objects that may or may not be useful but that 
have some quality or qualities to which the term beauty 
has been given. The first are products of industrial, useful 
or utilitarian arts; the second of fine arts. 

Curiousiy enough the fine arts are given a higher 
permanent value than the useful arts. “The swords of 
Caesars,” and swords were once considered things of value, 
“ are less than rust,” according to the English poet, William 
Watson. But, he adds, A the poet doth remain,” notwith- 
standing the fact that poetry is not regarded as being 
particularly useful in daily life. The cause of this apparent 
anomaly is that things that matter greatly in ordinary 
affairs serve the temporary needs of man and wear out and 
disappear. Objects whose value consists in being “up to 
date” soon go oul: of date. But things that satisfy the 
inner nature of humanity, and particularly the sense of 
beauty, live on, because their appeal, is to a part of human 
nature where the weathering capacity of time is hardly felt. 

It might, of course, be objected that many buildings, 
and buildings are useful things, have been preserved beyond 
many generations and accumulated a value incalculably 
beyond their first cost. But a consideration of any of 
them (the Parthenon and the Taj Mahal, for instance) will 

# This Chapter should normally have found its place in Vol. 1. It had to 
be postponed to this Volume for certain unavoidable oiroumstances. 



show that such buildings have been preservea nuu 
buildings, but because of an artistic quality outside their 
utility. Gothic cathedrals are not admired because they 
are cathedrals but because they are GothicGhat is, because 
to the building has been added a style that gives it an appeal 
beyond its specific use. This style is not, howevei, some 
thing only added on to the building. It is a distinctive 
characteristic that arises out of all its parts. There is a 
definite relationship between the point of an arch and the 
ground-space below it: the dome of the Taj Mahal has 
affinities in its supporting walls, that not merely hold it up, 
but help it to show out its dome-character. When this 
artistic element is greater than the purely useful element, 
building has passed into the category Qf fine arts^ and 
become architecture; and the grade of architectural distin- 
ction rises as the proportion of beauty to utility increase^. 
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houses of villages and town streets. The individual sense 
asserts itself in adornments and etceteras that not only 
signal differences gratifying to self-importance but expan- 
sion towards a larger life in which the imagination and 
the sense of beauty find satisfaction. But there is a third 
aspect of human life which indicates man to be also what 
may be termed a cosmic unit, that is, a participant in the 
universal life with which he seeks friendly relations 
through the religions. This religious aspiration has shown 
itself in the setting up of special buildings for concentrated 
attention on the cosmic life, buildings that not only give 
shelter to the worshipping individual or congregation, but 
act as reminders and evokers of religious ideas and feelings. 
Sometimes this suggestiveness in buildings is part and 
parcel of the structure, like the suggestion of aspiration 
towards heaven in the Gothic arches and windows; some- 
times it is not structural but additional, like the figures on 
the pillars and in the shrines of Hindu temples. 

Here it would appear that beauty has both the lower 
utility of a bodily human purpose, and the higher utility 
of a spiritual purpose, as its rivals. It is true that worship 


divinity in Ins own likeness, of divinity, to lift 

his effort to create images m the likeness ol J’ , 

earth to heaven. Where religion is not artisUc n 
details of its expression, it is to that extent me igw >-■ 
there art is not religious, in being without aspiration, 

to that extent inartistic.”# _ 

It would take muoli space to demonstrate the logica 
truth of the foregoing apparently dogmatic sta,temen s. 
They are based on the fundamental fact of psyc lo ogy la 
religion and art are the two aspects of human emorton 
religion going inwards towards origins, art going 
towards expression. They are reverse and^ obverse of one 
coin Shelley, the occidental poet with the oriental 
imagination, saw the arts as the prophetic voices, and 
shadows of what man would norm ally become in his progress 
towards perfection; and he regarded them as -raediatois 
between God and man, not only as aids of man s worship 
of the divine, but as means by which the divine may signal 
its secret to man. 

The temple architecture of India .responds in an 
extraordinary degree to this interaction of religion and 
art. In its enclosing of space for purposes of xvoisnip it 
makes the enclosed space a symbolical replica of the Great 
Space of the Universe and of the metaphysical space in 
man’s imagination* Instead of shutting the worshipper in, 
it seta him and her free from local and immediate restrictions 
according to the measure of individual respmise to what the 
enclosed space means. In the 'prada^lishincLs (piocessions 
around the shrine) of Hindu architecture, the procession of 
hha nln.nets is identified with the spiritual progression of the 
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paintings that remind the worshippers of the Amrioiis 
aspects in which the Gosmic Life expresses itself, and by 
setting apart consecrated images through which the devotee 
may both make special oblation to the Divine and receive a 
special impartation of the Universal Life that animates all 
forms but shows itself with special potency in some. 

These characteristics of Indian temple architecture 
are found j with certain variations, in Travanoore, The 
variations—not of religious fundamentals but in the 
architectural, sculptural and pictorial expression of religious 
ideas, events and personages — arise out of certain historical 
circumstances. One of these circumstances was the deve- 
lopment on the coastal strip of smith-west India, (known 
as Kerala and including central and northern Travancore, 
Cochin State and British Malabar), of a special civili- 
sation based on matriarchy in an environment noted for 
continuous high temperature and rich natural growth. The 
other circumstance was the influehce of south Indian 
civilisation, known as Dravidian, on the civilisation of 
Travancore in the region most accessible to the former, 
that is, at the extreme south-western corner of India now 
known as south Travancore. Through these historical 
circumstances there are in Travancore State two major 
kinds of architecture, the Kerala style, noted for its small- 
ness and simplicity, and the Dravidian style, noted for its 
largeness and elaborateness. Certain exchanges between 
the two styles are also observable; but a consideration of 
these and how they came about would involve a historical 
digression outside the scope of this Chapter. 

In this Chapter attention is devoted mainly to the 
temples of Travancore as objects of fine art. And, approach- 
ing them as works of architecture, that is {ex hy^othesi), 
as building raised to the level of art through “some quality 
or qualities to which the terra beauty has been given,” 
perhaps the feature that first engages the eye trained in 
peeing architecturally is the xipper structiire of eapb type; 
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hati« in the Ksiala type the gabled roofs, and 1“ *^® 
Dravidian type the commonly called spires, wh 

hey are not, as will be explained. 

It may, indeed, be said that the 

ha two temple styles is only from the tops of their pillars 
mwmls Tom their capitals to the ground they are much 
A* hnt Dnrtlv perhaps under the influence of neces 

the same but, partly pel iiat • naaviAr on 

lity to give quick drainage to heavy rainfall heavier on 
the south-west coast than on the south-east, and part y 
under the influence of plentiful timbers and their encourage- 
ment to the carving instinct in humanity. 
ures of the Kfala type assumed f 

The stronger influence was probably the _ 

material. Things can be done ^ 

be done in stone, and vice t;ersa. Both ^ P 

embody man’s aspiration towards heaven, which the ill 
s on ol space and position insists shall be expressed as 
a vertical movement. But such a movement can only 
L expressed in stone by the piling of mass on mass ; 
Jhile the lighter and more toolable stuff oi wood can 
be knit into groupings and put into 

latioii to the law of gravitation CvUian 

Hence, probably, it has come about that the Diavidia 
appear to from earth towards heaven, 

0/1/7 V 
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ancient Aryan village comnaunities the gate throngh which 
the cattle went to their pastures would be called the ‘cow- 
gate,’ and that in case of a hostile raid they would be first 
driven to the ‘cow-fort’ for safety. And as the routine of 
daily life became recognised as the ‘dharma’ of Aryan re- 
ligion, the forms and names of secular things sanctified by 
immemorial usage in the Aiyan family were woven into 

the ritual of the pious Hindu the difficulty of enlarging 

the original sacred structure was overcome by the expedient 
of enclosing the first quadrangle with a larger one, the 
gopurams [of the latter being correspondingly greater in 
width and height. ..in every South Indian temple which was 
completed according to the intention of the original build- 
ers, the tower of the holy of holies always dominated the 
gopurams of the mantapam and those of the walls of the 

nuadranaular enclosure... The expedient of making the 


outer gopurams the principal srruc-curai 
adopted when some ancient and highly venerated shrine 
already existed on the site, and it might be considered 
desecration to touch it or disturb the meditations of its 
pious oustodians...The successive enclosures are the record 
of the unbroken tradition of the Indo-Aryan building craft 
from remote antiquity to the present day. 

With the enlargement of enclosed space thus indicat- 
ed, there came an enlargement of symbolism and ceremonial. 
The g5puf ams became the background of series of sculpt- 
ures embodying the religious lore of Hindu India, and were 
given a correspondence to the Cosmos in the relating of 
them in position to the four points of space, and in their 
sculptures to the starry heavens. 

Another special feature of temple architecture in 
Travancore which attracts the architecturally-seeing eye 
is the man4apam (assembly hall) which can be contemplated 
almost in its completeness as a single object of art, not as 
an accumulated abstraction like the mental images formed 
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by large and nuiltlforiB buildings 

traction can be seen at a t™®’ f 

out of a combination of propoitioi^n 
and tbe forms and carvings of the pillar 

example of such a hall i 

■ni within the pr« 
thir ty '■three n 


arises 
space 

An exquisite 
as the Namraih i nm 
p a 1 o 9 i o f F a d ni a n a b h ap u i* am 

?; “’to., ...1 «n "“■» «” “f s,:;' 

eno.. III. »“ *»' T n 

authority But after the con soil dtition of Tui c 
its present configuration, in the early 

Maharaja Mart'handa Varma move' iis 0 

drum and Padmanabhapiifam subsided into obsouu ,y . 
core’qrnt neglect and decline. With the revival of 

“st in the' arts which has marked «« °P« 
of the reign of Maharaja Sir Bala Kama Vaima, 1 adraa 
nabhapufam Palace has received recognition as 
example of art history and aocomphshment. ^ Me in y 
embodies the features of Kerala architecture in its gable 
roofs and carved wooden pillars. But here we are oonsidei- 
ing special features in temple building as a fine art, and 
the mMri Padman5bhapuram afiords a 

charming example of the artistic distinction reierred to 
above. Although small in its enclosed space, as a fami y 
place of religious assembly and worship (the latter a- a 
Aall shrine, unused for two oenturieB,-the maniapa.m is 
so proportioned that it gives a feeling of largeness beyond 
its actual size (66' x 37 '). This feeling is partly created by 
the vista of pillars on both sides of the open hall. .These, 
with their drooped floral capitals and their numerous Ijas- 
reliefs of deifie and heroic figures— primarily; 
religious in intention but being artistic in their placing— 
impart the sensation of hanging from the roof, like some 
textile material, rather than standing on the ground ai 
heavy granite rock. 
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The recent recovery (1935) of this gem of south 
Indian architecture from the obscurity of two centuries of 
desertion, and from the thick coating of successive applu 
cations of whitewash by artistically insensitive guardians 
'whose chunam (lime) method of cleanliness was not only 
‘ next to godliness,’ but superior to both godliness and art, 
is one of the major artistic events of the early reign of Ilis 
Highness Chithra Thifimitl. Happily the recognition 
of the historical and artistic value of sucli a piece of archi- 
tecture, as an example of past achievement and a model 
for future effort, has led to the restoration of the mandd- 
pam, and its preservation as an item in the recently autho- 
rised (January 1938) Archceological Museum into which 
the Padmanabhapufam Palace is in tlie process of being 
transformed. 

For large-scale mandapams we have to go to the Sri 
Padmanabhaswami temple at Trivandrum — the temple of 
His Highness the Maharaja as Sii Padmanabhadasa, 
follower of Vishnu, and the ‘ cathedral ’ of Travancore 
Hinduism, and to Suchiudram temple. The temple of 
Trivandrum was known in very ancient times as a place of 
special sanctity. All trace of the original structure dis» 
appeared in various restorations. The present gdpuram 
was begun in the late sixteenth century. The sculptured 
roof of the lulaspJcham mandapam is supported by single 
ten-foot pillars of granite, elaborately carved, with slender 
outer pillars at the four corners of the main pillar enclos- 
ing deific figures of marked impressiveness ; Siva and 
other deities sharing almost equal honours with Vishnu to 
whom the temple as a whole is dedicated — an indication of 
the religious broad-mindedness that has long been chara- 
cteristic of Hindu thought in Travancore. Besides the 
deities in large and small sculptures, with accompanying 
monkeys, squirrels and parrots, pufanic stories are 
strikingly carved on the stone beams of the mandapdm. 
The entablature is supported by largo carved blocks resting 
66 
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ies of ‘‘unicorns.” The lotus is a 
decorative sculpturing for which 
There are other mmdapcims 
i temple enclosure but the 
exceeds them in artistic quality: 
of Hindu religious ideas expressed h 


on the heads of a ser 
prominent theme in the 
the mandapclin is notable 
in the SrX Padinanabhaswanii 

KulaseMafa mandapam c.. 

and is an epitome 
masterly carving. 

Illustrated brochures on 
temple and its compeer, if not i 
distinction, the superbly consti 
of Suchindram, would be highl, 
art history and appreciation. 

Besides the Hindu there are many Uhristian 

churches and Muhammadan mosqu in the State. ^ But 
while these have their special appeal as places of worshipt 
they do not present the aesthetiGal features 
bring them within the scope of this Chapter, and are dealt 
with elsewhere in the Manual Gertain of the churches 
have followed an indigenous simplicity; others have 
followed western models. The mosques present the fami- 
liar and always pleasing architectural forms of dome and 

minar. 

Turning from religious to general architectuie, it is 
noticeable that here the gabled roof remains throughout as 
the symbol of Ksfala, from Padmanabhapurani Palace, the 
oldest part of which was built in the year 1335 after Christ, 
to Kaudiar Palace, Trivandrum, entered by His Highness 
in 1934. In the former, despite a few intrusions from beyond 
Travaticore, even beyond the Spanish cloch”tower, indigenous 
influences prevail in gables and wood-work, which in their 
prime must have been remarkably fine, and in their decay 
(happily now being arrested and rectified) are exceedingly 
attractive. A small domestic edifice {Nlrpura) in the 
PadmanShhapufam Palace compound, made entirely^ of 
wood, and covered with almost poignantly lovely carving 




ouuii uDBi-uweu un me re3uveriaT.ioii oi iiiai; once irngniy 
centre of Travancore culture, 

Kandiar Palace, while adapted to necessities arising 
out of modern use of electricity and motor vehicles, retains 
in its superstructure, like the Kefala-style temples, the 
gabled feature. This is carried to a point of remarkable 
distinctiveness in His Highnesses Golf Pavilion near the 
Palace, built as part of a healthy reaction against the 
deterior^ition that follows the mere imitation of foreign 
patterns. 

The most compendious view of Travancore palatial 
architecture is obtained, of course, in the Fort of Trivan- 
drum, in which a succession of rulers built a series of 
palaces that reflect changes of taste in the passing of time 
and influences other than those of the country. The lay- 
nnt and decoration of the older nalaces. such as those of 


carry on the Padmanabhapufam style : their carved pillars 
and ceilings -are artistic delights. Later buildings conform 
more to western modes; but the gabled roof persists, and 
constitutes, as it were, the co-ordinating indigenous charac- 
teristic among a number of influences that had lost a 
common architectural will, yet retained a touch of bad 
conscience. The throwing open of the 6,anga Vilasam 
Palace in 1936 as a Museum of arts and crafts and a 
Gallery of State portraiture and general painting, accumu- 
lated during previous reigns, is an act of artistic wisdom 
and generosity for which His Highness §ii Chithra Thifu- 
nS.1 will ever be held in grateful memory. The building 
itself is an attractive work of art,^ though its lull character 
is obscured by the intimacy of a plain and dispiopoitionate 
hall for dramatic performances. Other palaces, such as 
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those of Quilon, Krish?apuram and Ifaiiiel, express in 
varying degree the K§fala tradition. , 

Of general public buildings, the first place, archi“ 
tecturally speaking, though not historically, as it was built 
as recently as 1878, is easily taken by the State Museuno. 
at Trivandrum, Its position on an eminence, in the beauti- 
ful Public Gardens, where it can be viewed from all sides 
and angles, gives it an ideal location for the student, and 
right worthily it occupies it. It may be conceded to the 
critical that the colour-scheme both external and internal 
is hardly in the simple Kgfala tone; yet, for all its apparent 
gaudiness, it is essentially simple in design, keeping strictly 
to the austerity of right-angles, and not deviating into the 
soft sentiment of curves. On a first glance the external 
form of the Museum might appear to suggest a group of 
separate buildings instead of a determined architectural 
unit. But examination will show that the exterior faith- 
fully discloses to the Great Space the disposition of the 
enclosed space within a large central hall off which 
corridors lead to wings. The Museum building brings 
together the main features of Kerala architecture, excel- 
lently summarised in the first edition of this Manual: 

“ Under that style the solid portions of the structure 
were of lateiite or brick. But the detached and salient 
parts, the columns, the deep caves, the high-pitched gables, 
the shady and protected verandahs, the overhanging balco- 
nies, were constructed of the splendid timber that the 
forests produced, and with all the skill and cunning 
inherited from birth and developed by practioe.” 

addition to the foregoing features the architect 
of the Museum very admirably placed the impressive bay 
windows of Padmanabhapuf am, balancing the narrow 
windows and broad doors of the central hall. 

It might naturally be expected that the first place 
in architectural importance, after the palaces would be the 
administrative centre of governnrent. But this distinction 
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remains for the future to accomplish. A quotation from 
the State Manual of 1906, following immediately that given 
above, states the position as it is even today, as the building 
referred to has not undergone any radical change in the 
years between then and now. 

“Instead of following this well-understood style, (the 
Kerala) in the construction of the Public Offices and the 
Durbar Hall at Trivandrum, Lord Napier iDomts out (in a 
lecture on the Fine Arts in India) that the Government 
of Travancore created a costly edifice of the familiar 
plaster, classic type, which looks as if it had been designed 
in some European art-academy in the second decade of the 
present century (19th), a result, according to him, of the 
irresistible despotism of foreign example/’ 

The foregoing oriticism, made in 1871, was, the 


as far as possible the indigenous model and the ancient 
wood work of the country.” The Museum and the Golf 
Links man^ to which reference has already been 

made, are mentioned in this conneotion; so also are the 
Maharaja’s Goliege (of Science) and the High School for 
Girls. But the college externally manages to put on more 
of the Frenchified look than the true Ksfaia countenance. 
The attempts at architectural distinction in other colleges 
and public buildings do not succeed in getting beyond the 
category of “nondescript.” Happily,. with the opening of the 
new reign, there has appeared a revival of interest in 
Ksfala culture; and it is most earnestly to be hoped that 
the inauguration of the new University will also inaugu- 
rate a new architectural era in which the distinctive 
features of the Kerala stylo will take their proper place, 
and at the same time experience the development from 
within which is the sign of cultural life. 

Such a revival would be e^^pected to show itself not 
only in large public edifices, but in the humbler structure^ 
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of domestic dweliings and bazaars, both of which need a 
strong pull back from dull imitation or bald utility. It is 
true that cultural revival interacts with economic revival 
But it is also true that iths just as cheap to put up an 
. artistic building of any kind as an inartistic one — perhaps 
cheaper— since true taste does without showy messentiale. 
Differences in money-value in building lie more in mate- 
rials than in forms and arrangement. The latter belongs 
to the mind; and when there is a sufficient weight to artistic 
example in more responsible buildings, urban and suburban 
emulation will show itself. 

Leaving out of count the modernised “bungalows,’* 
though thanking those of them that acknowledge the 
indigenous style in gabled roofs, the best example of Kgfala 
domestic architecture is the Nay ar and Nambuihifi house. 
In lay-out it might be called a walled family town, with an 
architecturally interesting entrance consisting of a tiled or 
thatched roof supported on w^eli-moulded wooden pillars. 
This gives entrance to the compound with its garden, yard, 
bathing tank, snake grove, and other buildings, located in 
conformity with ancient custom based on experience, 
convenience and hygiene. Architecturally, that is, as 
regards form, the main Nayar house follows the K§fala 
simplicity, with dormers in the roofs which w^ere formerly 
tHatehed but are now tiled, carrying attractive wood-car- 
vings, But the pillars of the house, and 

the rich wood-oarvittg of the walls and ceilings or rooms 
and verandahs, give a special decorative distinction to the 
building. The entrance to the family pvja-home (place of 
worship) is very beautifully carved in some Nayar homes. 
Indeed, as a model for the imagination of the people, nothing 
could be better than the Nayar and Nainbuthifi house. 

The term sculpture, in its broadest usage, refers not 
only to the chiselling of images of deities, humans and 




Sculptuie. Carving. Indeed, the word sculpture came 

into English through French from a Latin original 

meaning to carve, though the word carve is itself of 
north European origin. The term engrave comes from 
Greek roots meaning to scratch on a surlace. We may 
therefore take it that sculpture means to cut out of 
substances, and that carving and engraving mean to cut into 
substances. Ivory Work stands between the two, since 
although it produces figures cut out of a substances. The 
cutting is nearer the method of the carver than of the 
sculptor. Where sculptured images are entirely or almost 
entirely in the round, that is, when they stand out independ- 
ently, they are called statutory. Statues and images in 
metal are made by a different process, not chiselling or 
cutting, but modelling and casting, with engraving as a 
chasing or finishing touch. 

Up till recently the oldest example of primitive 
Indian sculpture was a statu© in Mathura Museum in 
North India which, from an inscription on it, is taken to 
have been made early in the seventh century B. 0,, and it 
is presumed by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswami (Introduction to 
Indian Art) to imply “a long anterior development in wood 
or other impermanent material,” But the excavations at 
Mohenjodaro in Sind have produced sculptures and images 
dated back to the third millennium B. O.of such a character 
and expertness as to imply a similar long anterioi develop- 
ment and subseQuent excavations in the same distiict indi- 
caffi a still more remote past Indian art. This early develop- 
ment was “ot only iu craftsmanship but in “criticism.” 
Some time before the Buddhist era opened (500 B. 0.) a 
Ulpa msthra (Sanskrit art-canon) known as the Ohithra 
lahahana (art-requirements Ohithra here including sculpture 
and painting) laid down the technique for the representation 
of Gods and Kings; and such a formulation was not done 
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by intuition, but as the r 
tion of the nature o" 
experience of the possi 
pictorial art. 

From these ear 
•marvellous record of 
began two centuries before 
India until the thirteenth century i 
{^mithern India, including Travaiicore, 


•ly beginnings came tne suDsequwnD 
Indian sculpture of the era which 
Christ and continued in northern 
after Christ, and in 
/until the eighteenth; 
nor from any chronological relation- 
iiltural history, but because, in soul- 
Zve" which w; are here specially considering “it indicates 
Indiak artistic utterance in its 

risch in Indian Sculpture). Along w th the sculpture 
that maintained the classical^ tradition, a 
in the ninth century and continued in 
the thirteenth and in southern 
This movement is referred to as 
classical simplicity and substantiality ^ are 
elaborateness and decorativeness, 
new feature, for it was seen in 
classical era. .A.s Pr. Kramrisoh puts it 
quantity is a quality of Indian sculpture, 
classical and modiaeval, are found in i 
Tr a van core. 

But before considering the sculpture 
it will be useful to summarise the latest find 
ship on sculptural influences that moved^ 

India? including the south, and put the Indie 
plastic art of other areas of Asia. The cor 
meiit of Buddhist religious and artistic ii 

began in the third century B. G,, proceeded 

into Khotan and eastwards into China £ 
therice to the Japanese islands, and in the 
set Up communications between both sid( 

The movement also reached south-eastern 


— b movement arose 
1 Northern India until 
India until the eighteenth. 

; mediaeval. In it th© 

) succeeded by 
The latter is not a 
the early stage of the 

, : “Once more 
” Both types, 
the SGulpture of 
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Siam, Indo-China) and the great archipelago (now the 
Netherlands East Indies) both directly from India by sea 
and indirectly by landh 

In reaching these areas by long and strenuous routes 
through intervening cultural areas some external modi- 
fications in the sculptures were inevitable; and when the art 
settled in a particular place, while the message of the 
Buddhist ‘enlightenment’ remained as the fixed funda- 
mental, the ‘artistic interpretation varied considerably in 
the various countries, depending on the creative faculty 
and philosophical knowledge of the respective people’ 
(Oswald Siren in “Studies in Chinese Art and some Indian 
Influences”). The Chinese temperament did not engage 
itself to any large'extent on Buddhist symbolism and religion, 
but threw itself heartily into the artistic aspect of the new 
idea, and produced representations of the Buddha far from 
the original Indian conception, as may be seen in the 
brasses and paintings in the Sii Chithralayam and Annexe 
in Trivandrum. No objects have been found that could be 
dated to the archaic period of Chinese sculpture (prior to 
the sixth century after Christ) confirming legends of early 
contacts with south India, though this absence does not 
cancel the legends. But there is a statement in the Annals 
of the Eastern Han Dynasty that the Emperor Hsien Ti 
(190-220 after Christ) had golden statues, presumably of the 
Buddha, put on temples that he ordered to be built, which 
indicates early contact with India. 

The modifications set up en route diminished as 
travel became more familiar and expeditious in the follow- 
ing centuries. Influences from southern India then are 
taken for granted by scholars, though the identification of 
their sculptural reliques is yet a matter of conjecture: 
“ Certain still existing sculptures (sixth and seventh cen- 
turies) may possibly be taken as indications of such direct 
or indirect influences from southern India. Obviously, 
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however there is scope here for research, which may reach 
as far as Travancore and form a valuable contnbution 

to our knowledge of this subject. _ ^ af.,,!,,. 

The mere fact that the influence of India on sculp 

tiire reached the countries of south-^stern _Asia, ako 
Korea and Japan, and farther to remote Pacific Islands like 
the Marquesas (see Polynesian Religion by Dr. B. b. ■ 
Handy), and there became the inspiration to local trans- 
formations, is all that can here be stated. 

But fuller reference is desirable to the influence ot 
India on the sculpture of the Netherlands East Indies, as 
there is growing speculation that Travancoie p aye a 
larger part than has heretofore been realised in the develop- 
ment of the plastic art of Java. Until recently it was, in 
fact, held by some scholars that an inscription found in an 
ancient site in Java indicated that the first Hindu temples 
in Java had as model a temple in India which was taken to 


in Java, which has been a Muhammadan island of 
forty million people since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Hindu figures have now a purely archaeological 
interest, though, curiously enough, the most precious 
family heirlooms of the Sultan of Djockdja, which are 
carried in processions, contain wooden carvings of the 
hamsa (swan) and naga (sarDent) that are familiar in Hindu 


‘stone gives buildings and sculptures a life of little more 
than a generation. There is consequently a continuous 
demand for new structures, decorations and figures ; and 
those who have witnessed the rise and disappearance of 
buildings and structures in their life-time say that the 
remarkable thing about them, from the artistic point of 
view, is their faithfulness to tradition in general form, and 


The building of the Balinese Museum at Den Pasar struck 
the Travancore party as a beautiful old piece of architec- 
ture, and they congratulated the Curator on the good luck 
of getting it for the Museum, His disconcerting reply was 
that the building had been specially put up some twenty 
years previously for the Museum : in India it would have 
passed for a thousand years old! Wood-carvings also are 
regarded as old in a generation, 

Travancore is fortunate in possessing in the collection 
of art-objects made by Their Highnesses on their tour of 
Java and Bali, and exhibited in the Museum Annexe in 
Trivandrum, excellent, in some cases unique, examples of 
both the Hindu and Buddhist sculptures of the islands. 
For the first time in India may be seen four perfect plaster 
casts, kindly sanctioned by the Government of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and made by experts, direct from immortal 
masterpieces of eleven apd twelvp centuries ago. Two of 
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them are from the world-famous eighth century B’^ddhist 

monument the Borobudur, and two from the less renow i , 
monument;, rne ^ of the ninth century Hindu 

-P.™ >. >—■>“ 

Stone are the great Dravidian temples of Suohindram mnc 
¥,“ mdrum. to give them their chronological order, which 
students of the arts will probably also conside;- th^ artistic 
order. Reference has already been made to 
section of this Chapter dealing with aroln ectuw; and fu^ 
reference is made to them, in some detail, in the Ghaptei 
Archaeology. In the Chapter now before ^ “ 

sculpture will be considered from the artistic point of view 
that is, less from the point of view of arohmological and 
historical information or of theological and 
meanings, than from that of the particular ways m which 
the sculptors carried out their works as aitists. Ihis 
involves two factors: first, and most important, the attitude 
of the artist towards. his work; second, his craft. 

The Indian artist did not approach his work as an 
artist only. That fatal deprivation of responsibility to life 
is a non-Indian expedient to stifle artistic bad conscience. 
The Indian artist approached his work in the past, and 
largely does so today, as an offering of his creative faculty 
and expression back to the creative spirit of the unwerse. 
From the divine he received his gift : his thanks could only 
be expressed in the translation of the formless into signi- 
ficant forms, or in the investing of bis representations oi 
Se and natm-o with hints of their divine origin. His eyes, 
therefore were seldom on the surfaces of objects, but on 
their signalled inner realities; a.nd his creative expression 
arose from somewhere within himself deeper than sense- 
perooption. “Technical production,” says Dr.^ Coomara- 
awami (‘The Transformations of Nature in Art ’ ), “is thus 

bound up with the psychological method known as yoga. 
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In otlier words^ the artist does not resort to models, but 
uses a mental construction, and this condition siiihciently 
explains the cerebral ■ character of the art..,’’ That is, the 
signifiGaiice of an object of art created in the classical 
Indian manner is never exhausted in sesthetic or technique, 
but ramifies into meaning. This meaning, however, is not 
an objective transcription of ideas or rules outside the artistV . 

own consciousness. Until he had attained personal vision 
of the aspect of divinity that be desired to represent, he j 

could not begin work. '1 he vision attained, the artist-seer | 

projected his vision from a point below his own surface to a I 

point below the surface of his artistic material It is : 

because of this subjectivity in the Indian artist and his work I 

that the classical art of India is so impressive to those who ; 

are able to assimilate their reactions to the creative con- 
ditions, and see the sculptures from a point behind their | 

eyesight: they are impressive as not merely representing 
supermundane life but as embodying it. i 

The effect of this condition on the craft of the artist 
is two-fold, in, first, the modification of his expressional ^ 

reaction to life, and, second, in the necessity of a code of ' 

convention in form as distinct from expedients of technical ' 

procedure. Let us make these two points plain. 

First as to expression. A point almost always raised 
by those who look at Indian sculptures for the first time, 
and occasionally by those whose indigenous attitude havS 
been tampered with by extraneous influences, is what they 
call the lack of expression in deific figures. This presumed 
lack is sometimes taken as indicating that the Indian artist 
was, and is, incapable of delineating expression. But this 
is not born© out in a wide study of Indian art. And when 
the matter is gone fully into, it is discovered that alleged 
expressionlessness is the interpretation in visual art of the 
conception that divinity, in the Indian sense, being inclusive, 
cannot take sides wltli human enthvjsiasm, or lean ig | 
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ronage or unpleasant animosity hence a natural 
the poise of impersonality. The effect of this 
,y. or super-personality, is to give fuller expres 
.therwise would be possible to the essential 
Che iiRiag© of Biva as the J-iOrcl 
ijci) ill the temple of Sri Padma- 
does not depict adeity enjoying 
\ ) perfectly realised 

of the most eminent 

- V only but of Dravidian origin, is one of 
three supreme gifts to sculptural art, ton g^ the 
of motion. Yet in the face of the dei^ 
of celestial pleasure, the 
satisfaction) of creative activity, 
it mey he mentioned in 
mind of the reader, are the 
little bronze of Sundai a* 

; the moment when repose moves 

period of ecstasy. 

it must be remembered 
ideas 

cognised it fully, and in Travan- 
development and disciplining 
drama KatUctlcaUf which 
Indian 

fundamentals of thought and ehiotioii 
and symbolical ornaments, all familiar 
the instructed student; and these 
..,..:.:m>nal significance over the whole image* 
and the sanhh (wheel and conch) are not mere 
: the deer and the moon of Siya, 
beautifully wrought out in the 
they are integral parts of 

■ vffect is to redpee emphasis oh 

and to build significance on ^ 


QabhaswSmi in Trivandrum ^ 
himself in dancing, but dance itseii, so 
that Sir William Rothenstein, one t. 

English artists, has written i-.-- 
not in Travancore 

India’s t 

perfect expi’ession 
there is a delicate suggestion 
ananda (bliss or supreme i-.- - 
The other two achievements, 
deference to the query in the 
Buddha, expressing repose, and a 
mtirt'hiswami depicting t--- ^ 
into activity after n i 

Further as regards expression, ^ 

that facial expression is but one way of expressing 
and feelings. India has re 
core it has been carried into a 
of facial expression in the dance 

is animated sculpture. But Beyond facial expres^n, 
sculpture expresses 
in postures, gestures 
to the artist and known to 
spread the express 

The chalmm l 

adornments of Vishnu, or 

all of whiclT details are 1 

temple sculptures of Travancore 
an expressional total. Their e 
anv particular feature, i — 
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ivinity the sculptor is free in the sense that he 
lis ideas without regard to form-rules, restricted 
own skill and attitude. For example, on the 
of the great pillars in the §rl Padmanabha- 
,e the capitals of which are highly conventional, 
0 adjoining bas reliefs, both notably expressing 

luman life, and each doing so in a distinctive 

le depicts an old man moving oumbrously, 
fatigue, carrying a bundle on the end of a stick 
his shoulder,.. .a sculptural anticipation of 
jressing the dignity of labour by the French 


Wood-carving h 
may correctly be called 
that is, an art-craft c 
easy availability of i 
suitable timbers. In a 
square miles (nearly or 
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devices ior meeting stresses and weights, and for .banging 
heavy wooden doors, were accoirpanied by carved orna” 
mentation of pillars, ceilings and walls based on simple 
designs taken from ancient lore and natural cnvironineiii, 
and producing by multiplication and variation a sense of 
extraordinary richness and elaborateness. 

The finest examples of this combi'natioo of building 
and wood-carving are, in the Kaiuvglappufain'Slika Palace 
and others in Trivandrum Fort, and in the entrance to the 
Nakchettu of Padmanabhapuf am Palace. The building at 
the Nirpura • (bathing place) beside PadmaiiSbhapufani 
Palace is a masterpiece of craft-delight and artistic loveli- 
ness that, with careful restoration and pablicity should 
become a place of art-pilgriirage. 

The same characteristics are preserved in NS-yar 
houses in various parts of the State. ITnfortunately other 
influences have here intervened to the detriment of cultural 
tradition. FFatura! deterioration in wooden material is not 
always met by congruous renewal in wood and the original 
manner, and inconsisteiicies that have no place in true art 
ai’0 thus introduced and transmit lowered artistic taste to 
the younger generation through uncritical familiarity with 
them. Attached to certain of these homes are pfja-housGB 
(places for family worship) some of which are of exquisite 
design and craftsmanship. Wood-carving fills the spaces 
in “ dormers and over the entrances to out-houses. It is 
prominent in ceremonial carriages and the vdhanams (means 
of conveyance) of deities ; and it has a humble but admirable 
place on the visible side of the axle-beams of country 
bulloo'k-carts. 

\¥ood“Carvings of notable distinctiveness are found 
in some of the minor temples of the State as exemplified in 
items happily preserved in the State Museum, Trivandrum, 
consisting of deific images in round and relief irom the 
dismantled temple of Kulat’buppulat and a s'^all ^wooden 





■rnaumpm^i reGonstTUGied from the materials of a ruined 
temple at Thirunandikkafa. But the culminati<m of wood- 
carving as an art ill Travancor© is the great Bamayana 
“frieze,’’ recently brought to light around the shrine of 
the !6»amasw§imi Temple at PadmanSbhapufain, 300 feet 
long and 1 1 feet high, ©very inch of which is carved with 
outstanding skill and vitality. This fine work in 45 panels 
is ascribed to the early eighteenth century, the golden age 
of Mah§;faja Msrthanda V arm a the Great. 

Sandal-wood is extensively used in the making of 
articles for presentation and sale, some of which are very 
artistically carved with . incidents and natural 

■..■scenes. ■ : 

Ivory-carving in Travancor© is supposed to have 
behind it at least 3,000 years of history, if ancient Grecian 
and Hebrew references are Gorreotly iht^ The 

ancient technique and speGiniens of the art-craft are now 
matters of legend, though the remains. 

Recent methods of utilising ivory decoratively are mainly 
of two kinds— ordinary hand-carving in the round or in 
relief; and a method equivalent to etching on flat thin slices 
or ivory for ornamenting palanquins and other articles, the 
designs and figures (the latter usually being 

coloured after the outline cut in a coat of wax has been 
bit ten into the ivory by essen c© of lime-fruit. Iravan core 
enjoys a special eminence in this craft, and the output of 
the workshops of Trivandrum is admired allpyer the World. 
The tendency, however, to cater to the tastes of visitors 
and the market abroad, on the supposition that they prefer 
ivory versions of familiar western subjects to distinctive 
Indian designs, has somewhat deflected the craft, from 
originality and vitality, and brought it within the risk of 
the decadence that comes of mere mimicry and concession 
to extraneous influences. It is to be hoped that the new 
creative influence from the University of Travancor© will 
a-rrest this tendency. 
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Among the memorable achievements of the ivory- 
carver’s art are the ivory throne, fully carved and etched 
which Maharaja Swathi Thifunal (18‘^7-1847), the iamous 
musical composerj had made as an outcome of his interest 
in the fostering of the art of the State, and which is 
jealously preserved in one of the palaces of Trivandrum 
Fort ; and the jewelled ivory throne that Maharaja Mar- 
fhapda Yanna presented to Queen Yictoria in 18^1, which 
is an object of artistic and historical interest in Windsor 
Castle. The patronage of the art by these rulers led to an 
increasing demand for ivory articles. This demand was 
met by the crealion of a Government aided department of 
ivory-carving which continues its work in the School of 
Arts, Trivandrum. 

The material for ivory-carving in Travancore is not, 
as is sometimes thought abroad, obtained by the slaughter 
of«elephants. It is taken from the, tusks of elephants that 
have died from natural causes in the forests. The tusks 
are collected to the weight of about six hundred-weights 
annually, the proceeds of which by auction go to the Forest 
Department of Government. 

Image-casting is not, in its technique, a strictly 
sculptural art-craft. But the affinity of its religious pur- 
pose with that of sculpture and engraving, and the simila- 
rity of its finished products to those of the other plastic 
arts, give it a legitimate place with them. The ari-craft of 
image-casting has not been so extensively practised in 
Travancore as sculpture in stone and wood. JSievertheless 
it has to its credit a considerable achievement in bronze 
figures of deities and saints, the chief centre of these, and 
of terra-cotta images being SucLIndram temple. A set of 
excellent bronzes is in the Eanga Viiasam Palace Museum 
in Trivandrum Fort. 

Behind these plastic arts, and indeed behind the 
graphic art to which we she'll now turn, stand the. ancient 
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paintings, five of wliicli are on classical themes, eight 
portraits, and one a hitman group. Among the portraits, 
those of Maharani Lakshini Eayi C. L elder sister of His 
late Highness Sri Mtlam Thirunai MahSfSia and her 
consort, K§fala Varraa Koyil Thampuran, G. S. 1., famous 
Malayalam poet and scholar, a preliminary study for the 
official portrait of the late Dadabhai Naoroji, and a strik- 
ing study of the artist’s uncle, C. EsjaiSja Vaiira, are of 
special value as historical documents, besides being excel- 
lent examples of fiavi Varma’s straightforward portraiture. 
Ten of his smaller oil-paintings are also preserved in the 
Sri OhithrSilayam. Two of these have a pathetic interest 
in being his last works, and unfinished. The subjects are 
taken from an elephant-capture in Mysore forests during a 
visit of His Majesty the late King George : one shows the 
capturing in process ; the other shows the camp, with a 
now old-fashioned motor-car in which the King Emperor 
and the Maharaja of Mysore can be identified, though the 
portraits are incomplete. There are also^ in the collection 
several examples of water-colours by Havi Varraa. His 
easel, at which he worked for some years in his home- 
studio at Kilimanar, stands in the Chithralayam bearing a 
nlAflsina: nortrait of the artist by bis sister MangalabSi 



closed the history of the Tl r. “fonhed in 

Tn 1907 the Indian Society of Oriental Art ci 

Oal“ .roup of Indians and Europeans « 
movement that had recently sprung up . 

painting in the Indian manner. Whatever this JU^tap 
Ln of receding and reviving artistic life may have signified 

inthergion behind external events, Travancore wenh on 

in. the faith that India had produced one paintei, Bavi 
Varma and that it had no need of revivalist influences, 
BuUh; influences came, all the same. The opening of th. 
niiitlirfi, era. with the assumption of rulership by Hn 
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disclosed to public view, the murals in the upper room of 
the central pagoda caused a world-travelled connoisseur to 
exclaim : “ Why ! this is the most precious thing in your 
State! This is your Ajaiita !*’ 


The comparison did not apply as regards {]uaiifcity, 
seeing that Ajanta has many caves much larger in size and 
of much greater age than the eighteenth century Alaha- 
rSja’s bedroom at Padmanabhapiifam ; but it had in it a 
true reference to the artistic and historical value of a room 
whose walls fromiioor to ceiling bear paintings of a most 
distinctive kind which both add to knowledge of the develop- 
ment of Indian painting in general, and testify in particular 
to the intimate association of Travaneore with the cultural 
life of India, and to the imaginative power and technical 
.equipment of the painters of the State two centuries and 
more ago. But to understan d the place of Ti-avan core 
mural painting in the history of that arh it is necessary to 
refer, however summarily, to that history. 


A few years ago it wa^^^^ to speak of the 

beginnings of Indian painting as dating in the first century 
before Christ in the caves of Ajanta. The discovery a few 
■years ago of painted statues in Mohenjodaro, in Upper Sind, 
removed the probable origin to at nearest 3000 B. G, The 
iater discovery of cave-painting at Horshangabad in Central 
India pushed the date-line of Indian painting beyond the 
edge of history. All the same, the largest and best-condi- 
tioned gallery of early Indian murals is that of Ajanta, 
which was created in well-marked eras over the eight cen- 
turies between the first before Christ and the seventh after 
Christ. A much smaller but similar collection was found 
at Bagli in Gwalior State. This indicated that the in- 
fluence of Ajanta, as might be expected from an art so 
completely triumphant in character and technique, had 
moved beyond its own remote valley. It also showed the 



A large extension to the area of the Ajantan influ- 
ence was given by the discovery, a couple of decades ago, 
at Sittannavasal, in Puthukotta State, of a small mumjapam 

Dontaining niurals in the Ajantan niann©!. 

But tlae extreme southern margin of the Ajantan 
area in India appears to have been marked by presumed 

ninth-century murals in the cave-temple of Thirunandi- 

kara, near Thifuvattsr, in South Travaiicore,^ relics of 
which were recently discovered, but so deteriorated by 
millennial neglect as to be capable of .yielding only a lino 
Sy pending delicate efforts to recreate it and probably 
others, in their original colours. I'liis line copy is oiie^of 
the most important exhibits in the Sri ChithiSkiyam. To 
the eye familiar with the Ajantan murals, the iragmentaiy 
figures of Siva and PSryathi, frotn Thifunandikkafa have the 
same gracious dignity and r'sserve and the same objeclite 
clarity. They may well be not far Irom contemporaneous 
with the Siva and Parvathi group in th© famous renunci- 
ation mural in A3anta. It will take time and onlightonecl 
study to pronounce confidently on the relationship oi the 
Thifunandikkara mural, or perhaps murals, with the Ajan- 
tan ; but there is even now considerable internal encourage- 
ment for speculation that in the remote cave-temple of 
South Travancore there is not only the terminus o.t -the 
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Ajantaii movementj but the point of cross-over from the 
Buddhist era to the Hindu era in South India, and the be- 
ginning of a Kerala development of mural painting that 
culminated in the Padinanabhapufam murals and others in 
the Sri PadmanabhaswSmi temple and the Fort palaces in 
Trivandrum, in the temple at EttumSniir, the palace at 
Krishnapnf am, north of Quilon, and others of which inti- 
Illation has been received but which await investigation 
and record. 

The line of descent; of Kerala mural painting has a 
collateral line in the murals of the East Coast and the 
jdekhan. But the time for a full comparative study of these 
is not yet come, as the materials known to unofficial in- 
vestigators liave -yet to be restored and carefully copied 
and published. An example of such material is the small 
hut beautiful temple at Somapalle on the northern margin 
of the Chittur district in the Madras presidency. Rumours 
of architectural and sculptural distinction had occasionally 
reached students of the arts in India; but not until 1936 had 
the presence of fragments of fresco-paintings been reported. 
These originally consisted of scenes from the Harmyana 
painted in continuous sections in two lines on the ceiling 
of the verandah around the central shrine, the paintings 
being about eighteen inches broad. The little temple with 
its exquisitely carved miniature Jcak/ff.na manfJa,pa'm{mavn‘dge 
pavilion for the annual celebration of the marriage of 
Siva and Psrvathi) is taken to be of the Vijayanagar era, 
probably the sixteenth century, and is thought to be the 
work of the same master-craftsman as created a similar 
temple in Anantapur district. Discovery and research may 
before long show the relationship between Travancore and 
such centres of mural painting as Conjivaram, Thifumalai, 
Tanjore and Puthukkottai, which carry the history of the 
art back to the seventh century. 

The subject-matter of the Travancore murals is 
mainly the religious ideas and liie ol the people, A mural, 
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rocGiitly examined with a view to possible rescue from 
cay, in a long verandah of one of the old palaces in Tri- 
vandrum Fort, brings religion and life together in depicting 
a deific function being watched by women from the bal- 
conies of a palace. Another in the same place depicts 
Parvathi apparently executing a posture of the Kerala 
dance-drama. There are also wall-paintings of historical 
interest which, from their depictions of events, such as the 
defeat of the Dutch fleet at Oolaohel, and of European 
personages in costumes of the eighteenth century, bear 
evidence of being two hundred years old. In these there is 
a realism notably distinct from the religious murals. The 
tter are, in their special way, also realistic. There is no 
vagueness about them. They are clear in contour, and 
invested with impressive vitality. But they are preserved 
from realism in the modern sense by costumes and 
adornments traditionally associated with the divinity, and 
particularly by postures and ceremonial gestures that are 
codes of cosmic meanings and moral principles. Special 
features of the Travancore murals are their skilful com- 
position of a number of figures in a unified whole and their 
pleasing and harmoniously related colour-schemes. Orna- 
mental borders of floi’al motifs, also of birds and fish, offer 
stion for indigenous designs in the arts and crafts of 

y. 

Mural painting in Travancore appears to have fallen 
on decay a century or more ago. Subsequent attempts are 
outside the domain of art. The last great achievement was 
apparently the splendid QajendrambTcsha mural, fourteen feet 
ong, eleven feet high, recently brought to light in the old 
palace at Krishnapuram (1938). Its date has not yet been 
settled but it is assumed to have been painted 150 years 
ago. It is in the Padmanabhapufam manner, but has a 
more aesthetical quality. 

A renaissance in mural painting should be one of the 
constituents of the cultural revival of the Sr! Chithra era. 
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That there is skill and initiative available is apparent, and 
only needing encourageraent and guidance to reach again 
the quality which can only be reached in the arts w^hen they 
express the authentic life and tradition of a people in their 
own environment. The unique gallery of copies of Ksrala 
murals in the Sri Chithralayam gives the necessary models 
from which modern mural painting may develop. 

The continuation of such craft-skill and excellence is 
seen in a form of art that in its effect is pictorial, and that 
is related to the murals by being placed on the floors of 
houses. This is the Bhadra kali figure that is laid down in 
August for worship directed towards the keeping away of 
infectious disease. Out of powdered flowers, leaves and rice, 
and seasonable blooms, one of a small group of traditional 
artists creates a figure of great power, with costume and 
appurtenances that in their virile sweeping design and 
exquisite colour-scheme make a striking work of art. The 
figure is ten or more feet from head to foot and eight or 
more from side to side. Though laid down in free-hand 
manner, it is perfectly proportioned. So skilful are the 
artists that they complete the ‘picture’ in a couple of 
hours. In the evening, worship is performed, after which 
the artist, costumed to appear like the Goddess,* rapidly 
wipes out the floor-picture with a whisk and performs a 
ritual dance. Thus a remarkable work of art is created and 
annihilated in a few hours—but the capacity to re-creat it 
goes on from generation to generation. 

is design in rice-powder made on the ground 
outside the doors of Hindu houses as an invocation of house- 
hold blessing. It is related graphically to Bhudrokaii as 
line-drawing is to colour-painting. 

Among the minor art-crafts Kufgari is distinctively 
Travancorean. Silver thread is beaten into rough-surfaced 
metal in chosen designs in decorating useful articles. Brass 
work at the level of art is found in lamps, boxes and other 


Perhaps the highest achievement of the jeweller’s 
rravancore is the vira-srnhhals, a wristlet in gold enc 

with gems, which is presented by His Highness the 

raja for notable seryioe to the State. 


iveii to the 


considered from the literary point of view, 
sketch the development of the general featmOi 
as an audible and visible form of art-expressi 
The KaMahali is a relatively .recent (say 


Its oldest forerunner is 


ization of Kerala, the imparting of religious ideas and moral 


Familiarity with the Purarias and 


drama; and this and local taste for music led to plots, .finger- 
signs {aV'gyc^)^ melodic and rhythmic accompaniment, and 
women dancers in celestial guise. Wooden masks were also 
nsed, Th© simplest form of the Qhah^ar'kui 
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Kiitli'a/pmsmigam, discourse) in whicb. a single actoi’ 

delineates all the roles of the story. The KvdiyUUam (asso- 
ciated dance) has two or more dancers. In both forms the 
meaning of the verses chanted by the dancer is conveyed to 
the unsophisticated in the audience by the Vid^shaha 
(buffoon) who also gives a touch of comic relief in his 
grotesque costume and actions. Other forms of the GhakyUr-^ 
kut%u are the Manthrankani and the MaXhamlamrai. 


At a date later than the twelfth century the 
GUhcigdvinda of Jayadgva superseded the impersonal 
narrations of the Pumnas with its more intimate human 
appeal in the story of SrT Krishpa. The emotional 
change caused modifications in the sentiment of the music 
and drumming and in elaboration of dressing. Out of the 
changes in subject, sentiment and method arose the distinc- 
tive Knshiidttam (Krishna dance) which reached its fullest 
development about the fourteenth century, when the dancer 
was freed from chanting in order to give his undivided energy 
to the language of movement, gesture and sign {Mndras, 
hand language). The dance was no longer restricted to the 
temples, and other stories than those concerned with 
Sr! Krishna w^ere also admitted. 


Out of these loosenings of tradition arose, in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, the Rdmandttami'R^ma. dance), 
based on the MdmcCyctnct, which has closer affinities with the 
genius of south India than the themes of the Mahdbhdratha. 
Here too the more intimate association of the story with the 
genius of the people encouraged vital development. The 
epic was enacted in eight days, a day being given to a parti- 
cular episode. This necessitated an .increase in personnel; 
and perhaps economic considerations induced retrenchments 
in the head-dress worn over wooden masks. Later the 
head-dress was restored, and thick painting of the face took 
the place of the mask. 
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Thus the original ClmlcyarhviM evolved into the 

tah:, which gathered into itself p 

^ of the past-the religious intention &n& Pau^amc 

oire and humorous injections of the mim. the 0P®“ b 
ition of the GafeflsicOTiife the^costmmng 

the sestures of the Bamanattam. Out of thes 

nts and detailed modifications in “®® 

^Lrrihed in a general account of the ait, the 

!,L /1 achieved a synthesis of dance and 

■ :%i. SissrE“^« 

f ^rSh du?n Kerala in 1938 will 

ate the reactions to KaiHaUU of a cultured European 
cifomed to the modern occidental stage; ^ 

°Kat]iakali was a form of theatrical art very^i^mote 
v,hat they were accustomed to in Europe. Ye^t the 

le rf .h.i. to»» “W™ r". 

Le they felt that it bore a life and a perception which 
unique and had an immense 

,oted them because it was a traditional ^ '‘J 

wisdom. Nothing was left to haphazard expression 

laws were guarded, 
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tradition which was in itself a treasure”. She (Dr. Bonner) 
admired the rhythmic music of the which was 

preparative and created the needed atmosphere by loosening 
personal pre-occupations both for the actors and the 
audience. This loosened bondages and lifted them into 
another world. The dance movements, the powerful steps^ 
the different ways of walking, and the magnificent poses, 
showed the vitality and dynamic power of the character... 
The Katliakaii was an extraordinary educational tradition, 
a tradition including the training of the mind and body, of 
iiitelleot and feeling, of concentration and perseverence ; in 
short, the entire human personality. A country which 
possessed such a living tradition possessed an invaluable 
treasure. As long as such a tradition existed it was a 
source of strength for the country and ought to be treasured 
by all 

It may be added that training for the KatUahali begins 
between twelve and fourteen years of age, and reaches tech- 
nical completion in six years, after which the attainment 
of mastery is a matter of practice and time. KattakaU is 
played on the ground. The curtain is carried on and off by 
two men. A large brass oil lamp stands between the actors 
and auditors. The action of the dancer is sung by a 
man behind him, to drum and cymbal accompaniment. 
Personal variations of Katliakaii aud Bharatha Natya 
(classical Indian dance) and combinations of the two are 
now being presented with mucb favour, and a renaissance 
of indigenous dance is developing. 

Other dance-dramas and narrations are the Yatkra- 
kali which is performed by Nampuries on special occasions ; 
the Thif-uvathira-kali, in which the conflict of Siva and 
Kama (spirit and sense) is enacted in rhythmic movement 
by women and girls ; a masked dance by Kaniyans (village 
astrologers), the Bhadfahobli dance referred to above in 
connection with mural painting and local folk-dances 
which await full study and record. 





Associated with the Kerala 
play known in MalaySlam as Olappmakkuthu (Ofa, leaAe 
mva. doll- Wrtw.play), though its performance at present is 

, ’ . . , ' fqi-nV of Malabar. Some students 

centralised m the Palgba taluk ^ 

claim its origination there, otheis noia ii 
origin. Its subject, in any case, is the Mimyaxm as told 
by the ancient Tamil poet Kambar. The stanzas and teo i 
nique are transmitted orally and hereditarily in a , 

of Malayalam, Tamil and Sanskrit. The , j 

chanted and then elaborated in prose tor the undei standing 
oFthe audience while the shadow of the personage referred 
to is seen on the screen. There is no music to the play. 

The characters of the Olappavamthu are cut out, in 
classical forms, in antelope leather,^ and the details of 
features, dresses and ornaments, all of which inust 

to tradition, are indicated by numerous perforations. Heads 

and limbs are made separately and fastened toosely by 
t.o the body for free manipulation : the figures are 
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absence of music in the WdhUi whereas the is accom- 

panied by the large Javanese orchestra (gamete). If the 
OlappavakMihu is to survive it will apparently have to 
undergo considerable renovation in the reduction of 
exposition (a plain translation into Malayalam would 
accomplish this), and this would accomplish the further 
needed ciuickening of movement which would make unneces- 
sary the crude device of pinning the figures to the screen. 

Dramatic performances are also given in K§fala with 
puppets, usually small in size, but on special occasions of 
colossal size. 


MUSIC IN TRAVANCORE 
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exquisite in its quality and full of f ‘;™; 

fascinating lilt, expressing rapturous _ delight tliioigl 

merry sound and alliteration. Next in importance is the 
folk music in which the songs^ have an unadorned pun y 
and simplicity of diction and an impassioned sweetness ot 
melody. In their singing, Thala, or time measure, plays an 
important part; and sometimes the songs are sung to ■ le 
accompaniment of dance with a swiftness and rhythmic 
movement of steps which give an added grace o le 
music. Ungoverned by any laws of 
folk songs of Travancore have a universality 
and in their Bdgas, combine Bhavas and Basas.^ Iheii va^ 
consists in their primitive spontaneous music oontaimng 
melodies which are some of the most treasured possessions 
of Kerala art. Unique in their spontaneity and beauty, 
they have a wide range of outline and are interesting 
as human documents throwing light on conditions o 


1 Some of the most ancient folksongs are Thotfcampattu, Pal|5npatt«j 
Panappattu, ValiSnpattu, Vglanpattu, Sarpapp&Mu, Sas^hamp&ttti, 
Bhadrakaiippattu. Vanchippattu, ThifnY&thirappattu etc,^ Travancore 
has got the largest variety of folk songs in the whole of Ksr'ala. 

2 Of the 108 temples of India sacred to the SrT Vaishnavas, tl are in Tra- 
vancore. They are Th^ppathisaram, Thixuva^tar* Trivandrum, Chengan- 
niir, Iranmula, a hiruppuliyur, Thiruvanvantur, Tfairuvalla, Th^kkati- 
t'hanam, Thrkkakata and Thirumiilikkulam. 

3 Thevs-ram is a collection of devotional songs and lyrics of the three 
Saivite saints Thirujnanaaambandhar, Apparswamikal and Sundara- 
mart'hi Nayanar sung in the important Siva temples of South India. 

4 Thinivschakam is the eighth part of the collection of devotional hymns 
composed by Manikkav&ohakar. 
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of their verses and the chanting of Nalayifdprabandliam^ 
rich in amplitude and stately in sonorousness, particularly 
the which NEdannini,"^ described as Dravida 

VBda SagaTam^ set a high musical standard in the country 
from early times. The composers of these religious hymns 
have showed an admirable instinct for form, grace, colour, 
sweetness and spiritual emotion, and they have left for 
posterity gems of spontaneous songs, mellifluous and welh 
balanced in diction, having a delicate beauty of sound 
and a mounting and piercing melody which goes straight 
to the heart of man. A style of singing evolved out of 
these is the indigenous system which is commonly called 
^opanai. e,, singing which is generally slow in time with 
the notes going higher and higher and rising in pitch and 
intensity as they proceed producing sweet melody and 
grace. This is even now in use in the temples of the State. 

Strictly speaking, the early music of Travancore may 
be said to be the same as pictured in the third canto of the 
Silappathikaram composed by IJanko A^ikal, the brother 
of the Chsra king Senkuttuvan, a work of outstanding 
merit which sheds remarkable light on the progress of 
musical art and science in the country. In this work the 
genius of the people for music is wonderfully well illus- 
trated and a number of musical instruments as well as the 
qualifications of musicians and composers of songs are 
mentioned. The ancient term for music in the country 
was which is divided into and Thiran, Pari is a 

1 Nalayiraprahandham is a compilation of the hymns of the Vaishnavite 
Ajw&rs in one volume. 1 he hymns of the Saivito saints were called 
Pannim Thirumurai, and those of the Vaishnavite llwars Nsdayirp,’ 
prabandham, 

2 TAirwvdei/moK is a devotional work of the Vaishnava saint Nammajvar 
containing a thousand psalms. 

3 Nadamuni was a Vaishnava saint who compiled together the songs of 
the Vaishnavite Alwftrs. 

4 P&na, one of the literary and musical forms in Malayaiam, is eyolved 
from the ancient Tamil “Pan’*. 
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Em consisting of fif^was corresponding to the Sampttrna 
hL or Melakart'ha of modern usage. It consists of 
Shadja, Rshabha, Gsndhafa, Madhyama, Panohama, 
Dhaivatha and Rishada respectively. The Tamil names 
of these were Rural, Thuf ham, Eaikilai, Ulai, 

Hi Vilari and Tharam respectively. The Petti was also 
known as JanaJrn rm^ ^^ Thifan is an off^shoot, 

and therefore a Janya- raga. An early Tamil work known 
as Yappilakkanam describes 11911 different kinds of tunes 
of ancient music which is a combination of Pan andP^w. 
There were five big pans viz., Kurinchi, Pslai, Mullai, 
Mafutham and Heithal, which were sweet and melodious 
compositions full of sonorous and majestic diction. This 
was the ancient music of Travancore synchronous with 
what we now call the Dravidian, and it was patromsed 
from time immemorial by the ruling sovereigns of the 

State who were themselves great connoisseurs of the art. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries A. 'D. the music of 
Travancore underwent a remarkable transformation by the 
introduction of the QMhagbvinda of Jay adeva, which in many 
respects transmuted the musical melodies extant in the 
country and gave them a profound grace and dignity 
combined with majesty. The charm of the Gmagvnrnda 
lies in its sweet and mellifluous diction with abundant use 
of alliteration and complex rhymes, and in its expression 
of exuberant erotic emotions. Its songs have a strength, 
a depth and an assurance combined with a beauty, a- pathos 
and piety unexpressed before, and, on that account, took a 
deep hold on the religious instincts of the people. The 
grace of sound and diotion exquisitely employed in them 
set the standard of musical melody in the State and tiiey 
are even now sung in the important temples of the State. 
The result was the happy introduction of the use of the 
Padams or musical compositions couched in a mellifluous 
concord of sweet sounds. The precursor of this type of 
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composition in Travancore was Virakgrala Varma’ (17th 
century A. D.) the Raja of KottSrakkara who is supposed 
to be the founder of the Katliakali His was pre-eminently 
an urbane literary intellect, and the music of Ms com- 
positions is the effect of combination of sounds as mere 
sensations. There is a special pleasure in the subsidence 


intense vividness 


:reater part of his work bears the essential 


warm imaginative feeling. In some respects he is imdiscrh 
minating in his choice of words ; but he penetrates to the 
pictorial aspect of his songs and seizes the poetic concep- 
tion from within. The music of Vlrak§raia Varma has, 
on the whole, a strangeness added to beauty, modelled on 
Jayadeva*s Ashtapadi*' 

A greater composer of songs, particularly in 
was the great Karfhlka Thifunsl MahSfaija.® (1758-1798 


forms of 


largeness of thought. There is a certain immaturity and 
roughness in his rhythms, bub in range, depth and tho^ 
a sense of beauty and cGnscientipushess of executipn, the 
Great Eart'hika Thif unsl was pre-eminently a scientific 
musician and connoisseur. 


1 The songs of Vlrakgraia Varma are embodied in his Ramayanam 
Katliakali plays, 

2 The works of Kart'hika Thifutial are Rajasuyam, Subhadraharanam, 
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But it was his nephew, Prince A^vathi ThmmaJ (1756 

1788) who was. in some respects the most powerful composer 

i. hi. am. .ua,ho» ‘“fi. 

marvel of soothing sweetness and serene happiness risv S 

often to the sublimest Ms 

range and materials of Ms art were as great as those ot 1 
forms. His power of constrnctingjerfect pieces _ 

composition was extraordinary.^ He was 
sing a long series of free modulations of a systematic pro 
greLion of melodies in his songs, having a properm-iohness 

of tone and thought. In one sense he was the ^creator 
flawless musical technique, and he aUained ' 

breadth than his resources allowed. His melodies are 
.therefore an extempore outburst of a perfect 
Tich in range of key and depth of thought. On the whole, 

fee attainment of smoothness and toea^h hy means of 

delicate touches, Prince Alvathi Thilun&i was unique in 

his day^^o^hgr composer of outstanding eminence attached 
to the court of Ksrt'hika ThifunSl was UppSyi 

fl735-17B5 A, D.) whose musical greatness was of a reinaih- 
able kind and whose melodies are even now popular in 
©YeiT household. His compositions are exceptionally ornate 
and dilatory, having a slow movement, but for daintiness 
and originality his genius was incontestible. His songs 
exhibit a, wide rang® and ^ 

his tunes vigorous and reminiscent of native folk rausic. 

But' what is'-most. ;Uniquedn4his:i musician, was.MS'reinark*", 

able freedom and independence in the handling of his 
musical phraseology, and his songs therefore have an 
imperishable richness of musical colour and audacity. 

The standard of musical taste set in the country by 
these illustrious predecessors cont inued uniterruptedly for 

1 The works of ASvathi TMmnal are Ambarlshaoharitham.^PQtiiana- 
m 5 kaham,K«gmmTswayamvarain, Paundrakavadham, Eugmimpanuaya- 
natakam and Sri Vanehi^asthavaprabandliam. 

2 Unnayi Waiiyar’s groat work is the Na|aoharitham. Attakkatn-a, 














coiiipos 0 rs of liis tiiii6. H© <ittr3i( 
illiistrious nuisicio-ns of liis day by 
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shadowed all Ms predecessors ana ms 
his great artistic ideals and effected a trail 
in the possibilities of sopana singing. His 
rapturous in expressing with ecstatic solemnity 
tion the varied and suppressed yearnings and 
of ills subjected soul. We are struck by a sense o 
expression in all Ms “profuse strains of unpremed 
It is in the et'ects of Ms original inspiration up 
material that the best indications of the wide r 
style are seen. He set his hands on every < 


on everyday of the Navarat'hri festivities and dealing with nine forms of 
BhaktM; (ii) Oanakirfhanas i. e. songs composed in each of the 8 
Ghanaragas; (iii) Madhyamakak^^ (iv) Kagam&las; (v) t"arnams. 

these aie the most scholarly of teohnioal compositions in which there i» 
a perfect equipoise of Raga, Thi-la and Bhiva, for which reason they are 
regarded as the best guides for understanding our most complicated system 
of music. The Varnams “ Sarasijan&bha and Syalamela ’’ are regarded 
as the best and most popular in South India; (vi) Padas, i. o, devotional 
songs specially adapted for Abhinaya ; (vii) ThillSnas, i. e, light and 
luscious pieces set to sweet and sublime Ragas in imitation of Hindustani; 
(viii) Hrupad, i. e. a slow and long drawn type of Hindustani music ; 
(ix) Thappas i. e. a Hindustani melody; (x) Prabandhas-Ajamila mOksha 
and KuohelOpakhyanam. They range over 6 or 6 languages — Sanskrit, 





Music hu 

consist in his marvellous grasp of musical technique and of 
several art forms. He is, above all, the greatest composer 
of Travancore; and his inspired work is a marvel of archi- 
tectonic power and versatility of style rising often to the 
sublimest heights of rhapsodic grandeur. In short, an 
appreciation of SwS-thi Thiruriars compositions is the last 
reward of consummated musical scholarship. 

Among the musical celebrities who hailed from out- 
side the State and who adorned the court of SwathiThirunal 
were four brothers Vativelu, Sivanandam, Chinnayya and 
Ponnayya — all experts in the theory and practice of music. 
Of these, Vativslu was reputed to be the most finished musi- 
cian of this time, while his brother Ponnayya was a gifted 
composer of Swarajiths, Padams and Varpams. In beauty, 
stateliness, grace and melody, Ponnayya’s compositions were 
remarkable and they were long in use on occasions of 
Bharathanatya in the important temples of South Travan- 
core. The indigenous musicians of reputed eminence, who 
were contemporaries of Swathi Thirunal and who were patro- 
nised liberally by him, were Govinda Marar and Maliyakkal 
Krshpa Marar, both musical prodigies and adepts in the art 
of sweet and elaborate singing. But neither of these distin- 
guished singers, nor any of the other musicians who came 
after them, seem to have exercised any lasting influence on 
the development of Travancore music, nor have they in any 
way helped in the maintenance of a permanent musical 
standard or taste in the country. 

The successors of Swathi Thirunal Maharaja, XJt'hram 
TMfunal Mart'hapda Varma Maharaja (1847-1860) and 
Ayilyam ThifunM Rama Varma Mahaf aja (1860-1880) were 
also ardent lovers of music; and in their time the high stand- 
ard of music set by their illustrious uncle was maintained 
with unabated vigour and enthusiasm. During their reigns 
and in the succeeding years, it became an established pra- 
ctice to sing the compositions of Swathi Thirunal Maharaja 
in most of the important temples in the State and particularly 
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at Trivandrum. This continues even to this day. Most 
of His Highness’s compositions were intended to be sung 
by master singers possessing highly cultured voice and 
great technical skill so much so that several of them 
were forgotten slowly and went out of vogue. But it is 
gratifying to note that under the distinguished patronage 
of H. H. the present MaharEja and under the talented leader- 
ship of the Queen Mother H. H. MahSirani Sethu Parvathi 
Bai, an accomplished musical critic and exponent, a school 
of music has been recently started at Trivandrum to resus- 
citate the lost songs and melodies of MahSiraja Swathi 
Thirunal and give them a permanent form for the benefit 
of posterity. 

In the closing years of the 19th cent ury and in the 
beginning of the 30th, the music of Travancore suffered 
a great degeneracy in standard and in growth, partioulaily 
among the professionals due to the absence of first-rate 
masters to keep alive the musical aft of the State at a high 
degree of excellence, and also to the influence of cheap 
drama songs imported from what is termed the Parsi diama 
and from the Tamil districts outside. But by the intro- 
uction of musical instruction in the girls’ schools of the 
state a certain amount of musical interest has been kept 
up all these years; m,tid the BhSigavathars, or musical 
teachers, employed in the institutions, thought ^^0 mediocre 


Kirf hanams of ThyagarSija, Dikshithar and Syarna Basthri, 
and to supply thereby a new impetus in the fostering 
musical taste in the country. Many were the great 
singers and musicians who won the discerning ax^pre- 
elation of the talented rulers of Travancore, among whom 
Sivarama Gurudasa, known popularly as KshIrS-bdhi 
Paramg§wara BhSgavathar, MsruswEml, 



Musical Instiuments, 


Travancore has a very large variety of musical instru- 
meuts. They were originally of three kinds according 
to ancienf Tamil texts, 

was used as aecompaniment^^^^ music, 

for dance alone, md Ubhayanga for Both. The 
musical instruments were collectively denoted by the 
term Imikkarmi of which four kinds are distinguished. Thor- 
haruvi mtide of leather, Thulaikkanivi provided with holes, 
NarambuJcliaruvl stringed instruments, and Midattuh- 

karmi throat instruments. Gf these the flute, known 
as Y anki'uaw/ in old Tamil, was the most important wind 
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Kalyina Krshnayyar deserve prominent mention. But 
none of these musical artists had any remarkable genius 
for creativeness, nor did they give any new musical forms 
inspired by the spirit of the age in which they lived, which 
could claim to any degree of originality. 

Among the composers of the modern period, Mr. T,- 
Lakshmanan Pillai is popular; and Ms compositions are 
regarded as highly philosophical, conveying some of the 
highest thoughts couched in elegant musical form. The 
reign of H. H. Sri Chithra Thirunal Bala Rama Varma 
Maharaja is remarkable for the resuscitation of the fine arts 
in Travancore, of which music in particular is entering on 
a new phase of renaissance. The growing popularity of the 
radio and the gramophone, both reflectors and not provo- 
kers of music, is giving an incentive to the comparative study 
and appreciation of music; and the musical sense of the 
people is naturally becomirignationalin that while Travan- 
oore cherishes its own ■ ideals, it also seeks e^ccellence in 
a wider' field outside. . ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ 
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different flutes such as KomivMal, ImPalaM^^ 
and Mulldiydnhuldh 

The m was the chief stringed instrument. There 
^^e.re different kinds oi Ydl.s such as : 

Peri^ai consisting of 21 strings 

Maliarat/al •" ” 

Sakodaydl --r ” 

7 

BenkdUiydl ••• ” 

The following is a list of leather 

tioned in Silappathiksram which were aooorapamments for 
any performance. 

1. Phihai ... A kind of kettle drum. 

2. Paiakam •■• Tom-Tom. 

3 Idc^kkni ... A. double-headed drum. 

4. Maddalam - A kind of drum. 

5. Vdukhai A hand drum like the hour-glass, 

a Challihai ... A kind of large drum. 

7. KaradiUi ••• A kind of drum. 

8. Thimilai ... A drum of fishermen. 

9. KudamulS ... An earthenware drum. 

10. Thakicai Tabour. 

11. Ganapparai ... A kind of drum. 

12. Dantarukmn ... A little drum. 

13. Thartnumai ... A kind of drum. 

14. Thadari 

1^, Anthari ... 

16. Mulqvtc ... A drum in general 

17. Chandmvalayam ... A kind of drum. 

18. Monthai ... A drum open at an end, 

19. Murasu A variety of kettle drum. 


A drum in general 
A kind of drum. 

A drum open at an end, 
A variety of kettle drum. 
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20. 

Kan-viduHhamhi . . . 

A kind of drum. 

21. 

Nisalmii ... 

One headed drum. 

22. 

Thudumai 

A kind of drum. 

23. 

Chiruparai 

A small drum. 

24. 

Adahkam 

A kind of drum. 

25. 

Thakunio'ham 


i : : 26. 

Yirallfu 

... ■ 

i ■ 27. 

Paham 

..... 

28. 

Upanicam 

« « * 

29. 

Nalihai 

• • a 

30. 

Parai 

A big drum. 

31. 

T'huti 

A small drum tapering from each 
end forming a small neck in the 
centre. 


Of the percussion instniments those that are even 
now in use in Travancore are the Bheri, Damarukam, 
Mrdangam, Gajjali, Dolak, Thuti, U^ukku, Chenta, 
; Thimiia, I^akka, Thakil, Ghata^Vadyam, Milavu, Mura^u 

and Parai, 

j The chief wind instruments are the NSgaswaram, 

Nedumkulal, Kurumkulal, Murali, PullSnkulal, Sruthi, 
Psmpu Nagaswaram, Mukha Vina and Kompu. 

. The important stringed instruments now used are 

ISTanthupi, Vipa, Thamburu and Violin while Ssrangi, 
J Swarabhith and Kot|uv§;dyam were in use in Swathi Thiru- 

] nsl Maharaja’s time but subsequently fell into disuse. 

I 

I 

! 
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CHAPTER XIII- 

1, SOME IMPORTANT OEBEMONIES. 

An important annual State function is the celebration 

„,tl, bWhdlyo. H.B..1» Alrt 

of religious ceremonies conducted in in 
Birthday celebration „„i„( 3 e and in the temple His HignnebS 

^ ‘ oil Amhlprns of royalty esooi'ted 

in «•'“ ”” 

by the Nayar Brigade, the cavairy jouu._ „.„„,ic,oned 
bLg brought up by a large number of rich y 
elephants. His Highness. takes his seat in ^ bea 
palanquin tastefully adorned with green and g ‘ 

Lnior Hindu officers of the Government walk in 

the palanquin. The Mahsf Sja visits the important temples 

SaMrum including the Sri Padnian.bhasw^ temp e. 

temple the feast continues for seven days. 
feeding on an extensive scale in many centres. The Kai 

the cutting of vegetables for the feast, is duly 
;Srn;ed^nte -iiner. The Levee Offices 

assemble in the RSmanSmatham on the 

immediately preceding His Highness- birthday. Wie^^wan 

starts the cutting in ceremonial fashion after which evoi^ 

present follows. Sarmni is given to ‘ ^ 

the members of certain non-Brahman Malayuli and non- 
MalaySli castes. The birthday week is a great occasion. 
Acoramitieeof officials and non-officials manage tho un- 
official functions which now include an All India Exhibition, 
besides numerous public oongratulatory meetings. A 
military parade and a scout rally are among the other 
important events of the week. The Birthday Durbar is an 
imposing ceremony, 



great donations) mentioned in Sanskrit works. Thulapurusla- 
danam is conducted by kings as a mark of sovereignty, the 
coins used for donation being generally made of gold. In 
Malabar at anj ia,i& ThUlabharam is often performed also 
by ordinary people with materials other than gold, ©. g. 
sugar, molasses, sandal-wood, pepper, plantain fruits, and 
brinjals. 

It is supposed that Pafa^ufama in anointing Vlf a 
Kerala, the first Travancore King, gave him a crown and 
enjoined on him and his successors to perform the cere- 


Msimmediate ^ predecessors. ; ^ ■ 

There is a tradition that the Zamorin and the feja 
of Cochin could each perform the doremonies only in the 
heart of the other’s territories, the former at Triphar and 
the latter at Thalipparampu. As these alvs7ays 

been Jealously guarded, the two kings have never been able 
to perform the ceremony. 

The coins used for the Thulabliaram prior to that of 
R H. Ayilyam Thifunal Maharaja in 1870 consisted of 
circular gold pieces, the obverse containing the inscription 
Sri Padmanabha in Malayalam, and the reverse left blank. 
The coins prepared for the ceremony in 1870 contained 
these letters encircled by a wreath on the reverse, the 
wreath in the latter case resembling that on the reverse of 
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ceremonies except pujas to the pmthkms mentioned above. 
On the sixtli day the Head Priest consecrates the Thulu’- 
mandapani and propitiates by means of VaMhu Bali the 
supreme being conceived as the inner principle of the uni- 
verse. The next day the Maharaja, after worshipping in the 
temple, proceeds to the Tlndamandapam accompanied by the 
priests. He remains there till the Head Priest completes 
the to the three prathimas of Vishnu, Siva and 

VinSyaka and then returns to the palace. 

The Head Priest then purifies the mandapam and plants 
a thoranam or ornamental arch at each of the four entrances, 
marking each with one or other of the emblems of Vishnu, 
t?/-., the conch, the disc, the club and the lotus. This is 
followed by the planting and consecration of dhivajas or 
tlagstaffs on the four sides and corners of the compass, 
purification of the different parts of the mandapa by sprink- 
ling consecrated water and puja to Goddess Lakshmi by the 
Head Priest. The pvija, over, the scales and the beam 
specially made for the occasion are brought in procession 
to the accompaniment of music, and after due consecration 
they are put up. Ninety-two golden prathimas are brought 
and ihe Thuldpurusha pratUma is hung just beneath the 
index t)f the scales. Some are stuck on the beam with 
wax and the others are placed on the scales. Then follow 
recitations of the four Vsdas and the reading of Esmayana, 
MahSbharatha, Bhagavatha and some other Pufanas. In 
the night the Maharaja attends the pUjas. 

On the morning of the eighth day the Maharaja after 
worshipping in the temple, proceeds to the Thuldvmidapam 
where he is anointed with consecrated water. He then 
returns to the palace to change his dress. Wearing certain 
golden jewels specially made for the occasion and holding 
the State-sword in his right hand and the State-shield of 
black leopard’s skin in his left, he goes to the temple 
again. At the foot of the golden flagstaff he dedicates a 
tusker to the deity, and after making offerings of silks, gold 
: - 72 . ' . 
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Is etc. at the inner shrines ho goes round the 
nio-h the Srilalippura (oovniov) and re-enters 
tndapam. He walks round the f 
strations. After going through certain olhei 
he bows before the priests and gwujmcmis BWi 
’permission to perform the TlmUp^MWnam. 
ais seat in one of the scales, facing the east and 
Lidol of Y^na (the God of Death) m his right 
nother of Surya (sun) in his left. The sword am 
are placed in his lap. In this position ho repeats 
x„ife-as. When gold in coins and 
ler scale until it goes down and toinhes the 
de then alights and sits down facing the east, 
and the pratMina are placed in a basin of water. 

the contents of the basin to Brahmans. The 
isst anoints the Maharaja with 
it the north-west corner of the mtiniapam. T.is 
goes round the temple once more and attor 
tig the deity returns to the palace. Phis brings 
lony to a close. 
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vessel by means of a beaiitifially Imeciiaclder expressly made 
for til© purpose. When His liighness enters it the cover is 
put on and be dips himself into the holy water five times, 
while all the assembled pariests and Brahmans continue pray“ 
ing and chanting Vedic hymns. This ceremony lasts about 
ten minutes, after which the king comes out of the vessel by 
the same ladder and after going through certain other cere^ 
monies prostrates himself before til© image of Sri Padma^ 
nabhaswamy, when the high priest, who is the chief 
celebrant of the ceremonies, and who acts the part of a 
bishop, takes the crown and taking it on the king’s head 
pronounces the title Kulasekhara Periimal. The place 
then resoaiids with Vedic recitations, prayers and hymns 
from the learned Brahmans. These ceremonies, account 
for the Travancore kings being styled in Maiayalam and 
Tamil Pomiu Tiiampuf an (Golden King).’' 

The M Hirmyyagafhham ceremonies performed 

from the tini© of Maii'hsp^a Varma Maharaja to that of 
Sri Malam'ThifiinSi are shown 'below ; 


Marma 

BEma'Tamia,, ■ 

Bs.la Rsma Marma . , 
SwSthi.ThirunSi RSimaWarma;::^^ 

IJf hram Tliiimnsl Marl ii'Snda; Marina 
AyilyamTChif unal BSin^ 

Sri Mdlara Thinmal Rama Varma 


Thirumatampu is so to say the upanayana. ceremony 
for the male members of the royal family. The prince is 
initiated into the Vedic lore and the 
Tliiramatampu art of war. The ceremony is 

peiformed in the Thevsrat'hu KOyikkal and the Karippu- 
icovikkal nalaces. As in other religious functions Kakkattu 



functions include 

stay) at Attingal temple and Sri Padinanabhaswami 

for three days and six days JW’ 

ceremony continues for five days, followed by , 

important ceremony, Potiyeitemd 

Ariyittiwaldlia is an annual ceremony perfor 
the MahSfSia at the Thifuv5rSttu Kavu temple, ^ 

The daie fixed for the function is tl 
A.iiyittuv&lclia Makaram. The MahSfaja i 

to Sttingal on the 9th of Makaram accompanied by 
of the palace officials. A smaU 
under a Subadar escorts His Highness. The 
ofiers worship in the temple in the prescribed m 
cow elephant is dedicated to the deity as an 
in case of non-performance of the ceremony in any 

This is an annual religious festival celebrate 

Maharaja’s palace during the first ten djs of tin 

half of the month of Kaiini, the w 
NavarSthri hays being the most importan 
ceremony is being performed from very early time 
festival was being celebrated in the palace at Padm 
puram when that place was the res^idenoe of t 
House'. After. 972 M.E. the 

Trivandrum in certain years and at Padmanabl 
in others. In 964 M.E., however, when Bama Marra 

rsja was staying at Mavslikkara in connection v 

Mysore war, the festival was celebrated there. 
^w?sifhi Thifiinal proceeded to Padmanabhapuram, 
S by alfstate paraphernalia, and celebi. 
Navamhri festival there. From 101.5 M. H onw 
festival has been celebrated uninterruptedly at 
1 For details regarding this as well as the other ceremonies in 
800 Paiao© Manual, Voh I, Part I. 
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The festival commences with the bringing of the 
images of Goddess Saras%m4hi from the PadmanSbhapuram 
palace, Vglayudha Pefumai from Veli Malai and Munnutti- 
nanka from Snchlndram. The image of Sixrasicathi will be 
carried on th© back of a caparisoned tusker, that of 
Vslayiidha Per iimal on a decorated silver horse and that 
of Mnnniittinankain a palanquin. The procession reaches 
Kafamana, a part of Trivandrum, on th© afternoon 
previous to the date of commencement of the festi- 
val. From there the procession is on a grander scale. 
The procession enters the Fort by the east gate and 
halts at the old Pakatasg;la gate of the Palace, where 
offerings are made. The Maharaja worships the image there 
and retires after making offering of money. The image of 
SardswatU is alighted and taken inside the Palace while 
the processionals continued along the main roads of the 
Fort. The image of Velayudha PefumSl is taken to the 
Sryaiiala temple and that of Mimnattinanka to the Chen- 
thitta temple. On the first day, at the auspicious moment 
the image of 8araszmthi is removed to a room at the southern 
end of the Chokkitta Mandapam and the formal ceremony 
of or placing sacred pjw/Kcjs and weapons in- 

cluding the Maharaja’s State-sword at the foot of the image 
for the performance of pujas is conducted by Thafananallur 
HamptithirippaiJ, the Thanthri of the Sri Padmanabha- 
swami temple. Regular pujas are offered both morning and 
evening when the Maharaja goes there for worship. 

On all the nine days of the festival every evening 
the Chokkitta Mandapam is gorgeously decorated with 
garlands made of flowers, arecanuts and limes and the 
premises are well illuminated in the night. Every evening 
a decorated with garlands of flowers is taken in pro- 

cession around the Padmathirtham tank, with military 
guard and accompaniment of music, to the gat© opposite 
the Chokkitta Mapdapam. On the garlands of arecanuts 
evening of the ninth day, bunches of plantain fruits and 
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nd limes are eonveyed on tlie back of tleidnints 
cached to the EoyaV Stables from the Utiis^ 

, the gate in front of the Choklcitta Ma^dapam. IL... 

rooession goes round the Padmatlnrtham tan t. 

Throughout the festival 

f Sanskrit scholars are held in tlm Palace f^nv ^e and 

Pld in the Ohokkitta Mandapamin front of the image ana 

; Stel in a spacious room close by. ^The musmrans 
Usually sing the Na.aM PralandU^n.nA other 
in praise of the goddess, composed f 
VfahafSia. The discourses in Sanskiit held by : 
Parishad comprise subjects like Tharka (Logic) & miamsa, 
mMa, and (astronomy). Recreations are pro- 

vided, for example, /ifliiia/crti's and 1 huUal. 

This routine is gone through on- all the nine 
days. Important Hindu officers assemble in the paiidal 
erected in front of the Ohokkitfa Maii^apam when His 
Highness the Maharaja goes there to worship m the 
evening. On the morning of the Vijayadamn &v:^ ^ \e< 
grauMas and weapons are removed from tho place of their 
temporary deposit and the MahafSja performs ltdyarav,- 




The Poojayeduppu Procession. 
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Bazaar, Aiitiyirakkam and the Pujappura road to the front 
of the Yyayavilasarn palace at Pajappura. The Maharaja 
alights there and after changing the dress proceeds to the 
mwida/pain opposite, where the image of Yelayudha Per umal 
is placed. As soon as Triis ITighness reaches the Main^ddpam, 
the temple priest takes a bow and after shooting three 
arrows on an niihusked coconut, hands over the bow and the 
remaining arrows to the Maharaja. 'His Highness also 
shoots three arrows and after worshipping the deity at the 
iUpwradhami burnt camphor) returns to the 

Yijayavilasam palace. All the higher grade Plindu officers 
at the capital assemble in levee dress in front of the palace 
when the procession arrives there. 

Whether 'His Highness uses the car or the coach in 
the first part of the procession, he returns in a State coach 
drawn by six horses. The military and other paraphernalia 
stop at Ptijappura and disperse from there, a detachment 
of the Body Guard alone escorting His Highness both 
in front of and behind the carriage. On alighting at the 
palace gate within the Port, the Palace Guard presents 
the military salute which is acknowledged by His Highness. 
The artillery fires the usual salute of nineteen guns both 
when His Highness leaves the East Fort Gate and when 
ho ca-enters it later in the evening. 

The image of Sarasivatld and those of Yelayudha 
Pefumai and Munnuttinanka are then reconveyed from 
the Palace to the respective temples in South Travancore. 
This brings the festival to a close. The last two days are 
observed as public holidays throughout the State. 


ist records relating to this procession are 
3 ar 1003 M, E. There is no authentic 
evidence to show the origin of this fun- 
ction, Existing records prove that for 
many years past the MahSfajas have 
d.sit to Sasthamangalam temple on a 
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- . not Ions? after their birthdays. Though it 

^ ^ I ;i flint this orooession took place every 
1003 and 1016 M. E., it has been a regular 

1 01 7 M. E. The RaMam (State oai ) 

of this procession 
V used on most of 
fixed for the purpose 
5 one of the main objects of 
giva temple at gasthamangalam, 
Monday which is 


convenient day 
cannot be i — 
year between 
cnmipil function since 

to have been made for the purpose 
records to show that it was 
auspicious day is 
DIkshithar, and as 

worship at the I 

usually happens to be a 

aphernalia accompanying the 

not diSer from the Pujappura 
at about 4 P. M. and leaving the East 
north along the Main Bead and 
and the Observatory 
From there the 
, a coach. 

the band and other para- 
a detachment of the Body 
diiiess both in front of and 
[sperse after His Highness 
ngalam. The State officers 

he procession reaches; tliere^ 

,the Mahsfsja they disperse 
16 S'ljuare.' ■ ' /Oertain palacO' 

specially permitted to follow His Highness 

duty at the entrance 
Bss both on arrival 


appears 
and there are 
the occasions. An 
by the palace 
the visit is to 
the day chosen 
held to be sacred to biva. 

As regards the par 
Maharaja, this procession does 
procession. Starting x,. 

Fort Gate, it proceeds 
passing the Public Offices, the Museum, 

reaches the Veil 
Maharaja drives to 


pheriialia stop at tne squaie, « 

Guard alone escorting His Hignness 
behind the carriage. ^ They disperse 
leaves the Square for Sasthamangalai 
assemble at the Square before the prc 
and after paying their respects to the 1 m 
when His Highness leaves the bqi 
officers who are i . 

do so. The Palace G-uard will be on 
to the temple to salute His Highn 
and at departure. 

At Sasthamangalam the 

bungalow belonging to the Kupak: 

changing dress proceeds to worship at the temple, 
^ to bungalow His Hi^^ accepts the hosp 
Potti and after making presents of clotlis to i 
his followers, drives back to the Fort. Ihe arti 
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usual salute of nineteen guns when His Highness leaves 
the Port as well as when he returns to it. 


Ihe Bhadradipam ov Dlpaydgam is an important cere- 
mony in the Sri Padmanabhaswami temple. It was first 
instituted by Maharaja Mart'handa Varma 
Bhad.ad>pa.m performed twice every 

year in Dhanu and Makaram. The ceremony lasts for 
seven days and ends with a Brlbali procession. The 
(jtmivarana is conducted on the third day when the Jchdrya 
(the preceptor) and the Rthvihs (priests) are chosen by the 
Maharaja. The Maharaja is to be present on all days 
for the various functions. On the sixth day ddithydhvdnam 
is performed and on the seventh the Bhadradlpam is 
conducted in the Mandapam. The ceremony ends on the 
eighth day with the Srlhali procession during the night. 
There will be offerings, danams, feasting of Brahmans, 
Qhmting oi Bahasrandmam etc. 

Pa^iyeUam or the ceremony of ‘ascending the steps’ 
of the Ofctakkal mandapam of the Sil Padmanabhaswami 
temple is an important function performed 
by the members of the royal family. The 
Maharaja performs the patiyUtam on the 
occasion of his accession, the Eiaya Raja when he is 
declared heir apparent, and the Senior Rapi of Attingal 
when she succeeds to the StHanam. Princesses perform the 
ceremony on the occasion of ilwiv PalliUket^'u^ Those who 
become members of the ruling family by adoption 
have to perform it as a spiritual confirmation of their 
status. It is necessary on other important occasions such 
dM etc. The PatiyUtam con- 
nected with the succession to the musnad, 

is more important than others. The Maharajas before 
the assumption of ruling powers go to the Srlpadmanabha* 
swami temple and present an elephant to the deity in front 


Thirumappu- 

Patiyettam 
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( staff He then proceeds to the ablmraojiuu 

et the flag staff, a ^^bers of the 

mandapam and meets ‘ oes to the Srlmukha- 

inside the CheriiGhuttii' AiteiwaiG & rtrl- 

mswc Uio la neifforms namaskaram in the bu 

maudapam. The Mahaia a peuoim ornaments and silk to 

mnkhamandapam and pieseiff ^ 

thedeityinagolde p ■ , , flowers etc. presented 

chief Driest gives Vaitaka pfabcimM, li ^ Mah^- 

^ n j •4. Wo f It ATI h finds over to tho 

"-"^rsteteiworf called the Dei-.ten VtaMl. The MahS- 
iSa assumes the title of GUrana mmu, and offers 
o LTa^ Perumsl. Vishwaksena, Narasimha PerumSi, 

V^davyasa Saetl a, the deity of the temple, 

and Kshebhrap5.1a, the guardian ^ ^ TTfinalrkara 

K^nikka is offered also to the Bhagavathi « 
matham, and at the TBmrampura m the Sripada 

Palace. 


M^^raiapam andi«ff« are two important oeremonies 
oonneoted with the Sri Padmanabhaswami t®mpte. A 
description of these two will be found in the b irst Volume. 


11. TITLES AND HONOURS. 


The practice of conferring honours and titles on 
distinguished persons was in vogue from very early 
times Some of the titles thus conferred were 
pakarsman, Thampi, Thankadhi, Ananthapadmani 
S^Sri, Ananthapadman5bhan Miippan, 
bhau Msnikkam, Ro wthar, Thafakan and Paijikkar. 
written communication called Jfiraaw under Sign Manual 
was usually issued to the individual concerned, specifying 
the honour or title conferred. 


8ee State Manual Vol. I, pp, 603*610. 


» 
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The grantees of such honours were entitled to certain 
perquisites in connection with specified ceremonies in their 
villag-esp and if on any occasion these perquisites were 
denied, they were realised by having recourse to legal 
proceedings. Certain titles were conferred on individuals 
for meritorious service, but the titles conferred on mem- 
bars of a particular community were not generally granted 
to persons belonging to other communities. Some of these 
titles were hereditary on fresh application and on payment 
of the prescribed fees. 

Among titles conferred on Nayars and Veilslas, 
Thirumukham, Kaiiakku, Pillai, etc., denote more or less 
equal status, greater prominence being attached to Thiru- 
mukham. The atiyara fee prescribed for it was 2,500 
fanams, and the grant was -inscribed on a copper-plate and 
issued under Sign Manual to the grantee. 

The honorific title Ammac'hi was added to the name 
of the Nsyar lady married by the reigning king of Travan- 
core, the corresponding title of the spouses of the junior 
male members of the royal house being Cheriyamma. 
The Cheriyamma of the Elay a Raija assumed the title of 
Ammao'lii when her husband ascended the throne. The sons 
of the Maharajas have the prefix Sri and the suffix Thampi 
added to their names, while the suffix Koo'hamma is tacked 
on to the names of their daughters. Among the descend- 
ants of these sons and daughters the males are called 
Thampis and the females Thankao'his. 

Deeds of valour in times of war, high statesmanship 
and skill in fine arts, like literature, music, sculpture 
and wood-carving, were specially rewarded with appropriate 
honours and titles. The great MarfhSpda Varma conferred 
titles and honours on several persons who won distinction 
in battle or in the arts of peace. The following extract 
from Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore is a des- , 
cription of the procedure adopted at the investiture of the 
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• i-lnrt fimfi nf tll0 

order of Chempakarsma in the time ot the gr 
Varma * 

*• The recipient of this distinguished honour when 

selected, is presented bef r highness then deliver- 

daytodfatl. — 

ing a short speech in P aSorded by the knight- 

elect to justify , present and names him 

title on him, gives him s ^ p jpg. The knight 

by the title Chempakaraman nowed by the 

then proceeds to the ‘ ^ . i At the gate in a 

prime minister and °‘^®’^°®;snbsetUt ceremony 
Lll attached to it, takes place pf peculiar 

which consist, in the VeerairPattu, and 

kind of silk, ®‘^tTard 1 & 

the wearing of a suit ot ^p^ 

oflfsillTu leaving the other end to 

Itxtlt onwo and a half or three yards loose, like the 

train of a long robe. 


“ ‘ TerTonllSld w“ 

;S: se“:t“:L:Llves bearing the train 0f^tlmkmgh.s^ 

tonetherwithall the state peons, Kankarahs and other 
servants. The procession moves round the four streets inside 
the fort and returns to the gate, where the knight dismounts 
rom the elephant and proceeds with the prime minister 
wto is waiting for him to the latter's sea , ^where he 
khight then enjoys the privilege of being seated with the 
3Lr. The new knight is now presented with a qua^ntity 
of betel leaves and areoanuts together with a few ”P® 1»"®® 
in a silver plate, called thattam or thampalam, and thus 
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ends the ceremony. From this day the title GhempaKa- 
raman Pillay is always added to Ms name’’. This was a 
highly prized distinction among the natives of Travancore 
and was conferred only in rare cases as a special token of 
royal favour. 

Distinguished poets also received due recognition at 
the hands of Msrt'hsnda Varma. He honoured the author 
of the drama Bala Mart'handavijayam^ with the title of 
Navina Kalidasa. Several other titles and Vlrasrn'kh^las were 
conferred by Mm on many distinguished subjects. The 
practice was continued during the reigns of his successors. 
SwSthi Thiriinsl MahSraja conferred the title of KdUla- 
htntha on Meru Gosayi, a musician of exceptional merit 
in his court. In 1033 M. E. his successor honoured the 
carpenter who was in charge of the wood-works in the 
construction of the Valiyakoyikkal Palace at the capital 
with the title of Anantliapadmanabhan Miifha§arL 

This old practice of recognising meritorious services 
rendered to the king and the country was revived on 
a systematic basis by His Highness Sri Chithra Thirunal 
Mah5r5,ja in 1110 M. E. At the levee on the day previous 
to the Maharaja’s birthday, His Highness announced the 
conferment of certain titles, presenting the badges to the 
recipients of the honour. From that year onwards it has 
been the practice to confer titles on individuals chosen for 
the distinction. The titles conferred by H. H. the Maha- 
from 1934 to 1939 A.D. are given below along with the 
names of the holders. 

Vasthuvidyalmsala—M. R, Ry. 0. Balakrishna Rao Avl, 

Water Works Engineer (1934). 

Udarasiromani — M. R, Ry. Rao Sahib 

T. Padmanabha Rao AvL, 

Retired Anchal Superintendent (1934). 

Nawab—Kha>n Bahadur Sir M. Habibullah Sahib Bahadur 

K. 0. S. L, K. 0. I. K, LL. D. (1935), 
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,•17 M R Rv T K. Velu Filial Avl., 

i.,utjPre.ia.nt, 

Sri Mulam Legislative Assembly (19.i5)- 

(1935). 

1 ; „ ciir P Raraaswami Aiyar, K. C- 1' ®’’ _ . 

Sachvotiutma Si ■ ■ pewaB of Travanoore (1936). 

R. E,. ,1«, 

„r 1 M E Ey. Hao Sahib Ullar S. Parameswara 

Mo Ukam-y^■ K- ^ y p^ishkar (1936). 

. -„• •* ,„ MR Rv. Eao Bahadur A. Verghese Avl.. 

R. Ry Court (1937), 


J^ajyaslmfravi.’iia' 







s Hospital, 
n (Leave) (1939) 


according to the following rules. Titles 


by a recipient at the same time. So also in ay one title 
from each of the three groups be enjoyed. As regards 
groups (ii) and (iii), the recipient of a particular title in 
either may be elevated to a higher one^ its own group or 
a recipient may enjoy both the titles from the two groups 
at one and the same time. 

Below these titles will come two items of medals, 
one gold and the other silver, which may be awarded either 
in addition to any of the above-mentioned titles or by 


and Silver Medals respectively 


’ ' r&. 
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Recipients of the titles of RSja, Nawab, Sachiveftama^ 

^^cHvSmam, Dhuramdhafa and Pravipa ^ 

Sachivasiroma . a pendant set with 

Becoi.tions diamonds only for the wi^^i 

diamonds and rubies for t ® "Kusala” and “Niratha” 

Holders of titles eaob. The jewel or 

will be given a the word “ESja” will 

the medal of gt and on the other the 

have on one side the S^nk cie.t^^^__^^^ 

efSgyofthe Soveieig . . of Travancore and 

“Bajy a” will have on one side the map oi 

on the other side the royal cipher. 

A/r i-'-’o’ci will contain the Shank 

The Maharaja s meaaib wm 

crest only. 

Title-holders of each of the 

take precedence over those of the ne 

Order o! precedence following group. Among the tltle-hoWers 

1 raiikins ifitcT S6 depends on tiie 

w'° 0 f conferment of ’the title, provided that in the case 
SrSwan roffice he always takes precedence irrespe- 
ctive of other conditions. ^ ^ 

Among the holders of titles with the piehx BSia 
ksrya” the following shall be the order of precedence : 

Rajakaryadhufanidhafa 

Rajakaryapravipa 
RS^Jakaryaku^ala 
Rajakaryaiiiratha. ^ 

■'■.The holders:'of titles..with :th6;;prefi^x:-,,«BSjyasif^ 

will also be ranked likewise* 

Thfi holders of the same be ranked mter sc 

with reference to the date of conferment, taken together 
with the spirit of ranking above laid down. 
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Soiitliem Division 


Administrative Divisions of the State.# It has an area of 
A 11 . ^ . 14^0 square miles, which is nearly a fifth 

of the total area of the State. It is bounded 
on the north by the Quilon Division, on the east by the 
southern portion of the Sahyadri Range of mountains, 
on the soirth by the Indian Ocean, and on the west by 


mountain ranges on the 


r y 0 teas . alluvial, iiiterseoted by a few xocky 
ations, such as those found near Kadiyapaif aham, Eovalam, 
and Varkala. Though the yiiavanko^u taluk has nume 
isolated rooks, there is no big rock formation except the 
one known as Vinyakun^am at Munchira. Several rivers 
traverse this district and empty their waters either into 
the sea direct or into the backwaters or lagoons lying 
along the coast. Six of the taluks touol) the sea, three of 
them, viz., Kalkulain, Viiavankodu and Neyyattlnkaia 
stretching across the country right up to the foot of the 
mountains on the east. The hilly tracts are suitable for 


Th© prBSSut Trivstudruixi Division is a corobinatioB of tiio formor 
Padman&bliapuram and Trivaudrum Divisions. 
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5I1 in mineral wealth, 
in Vellanad in the 
Similarly, iron was 
lied near 
taluk, blit 
anufactiired iron 
“ • 1 found 

of the Vilavankodn taluk and 
There are no mines in any of 
granite and lime stone are 
A species of stone 
and fetohing a 
■ ’ > from the bed of the 

foot of the hills at Pnjappufa, 


Travancore, as a wnoie, is uuu 
Some time ago plumbago was mine 
ISTedumangad taluk 
extracted from the or© obtai 

the Agasthl^wafam 

out with the advent of nit—- - 

Deposits of mica are 


Rooks, mines and 

minerals. Mafunkurill 

this industry died 
goods from western countries, 
in certain coastal palcuthies c 
other parts of the district, 
the taluks now working. Hard 
found in certain pakuthies of Thov^la^ 
which when polished passes for vaidnfyam 
fairly good price is sometimes picked up 
Killiyar river and at the A- - 
a suburb of Trivandrum. 

The sea sand in and around Capo Comorin* and near 
Manavalakkurio'hl in Kalkulam taluk contains valuable 
minerals such as monazite, zircon and ilmemte and is 
largely exported on that account. Two European hrms, 
viz! Messm Hopkins and Wi,lliam and the TraYmcore 
Minerals Co., are engaged in the export ot these sands. 

The flat coastal tract with its sandy, alluvial soil is 
best suited for the cultivation of paddy and the coconut 
palm. There are extensive palmyrah topes 
Flora. in the plains of the southern taluks and 

beautiful coconut topes near the sea-eoast and along the 
banks of the riyers and hikes in the northern taluks. 
Manure trees are largely grown in the four southeiiunost 
taluks comprising HSonjanSd and E^anS§. Jack, Snjili, 
mahgo, tamarind, laurel, cashew and Other trees grow 
largely in the interior. Plantains and tapioca of different 
varieties are cultivated on a large seal© except in the saniH 
tract along the sea-coast. 

The flora of the dry parts in this division and that of 
the Cape are interesting. There is a perceptible variation 
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tee of the vegetation and the lie of the 
lands in Sonth Travancore. Instead of a dense veget- 
ation the landscape la seen to b© of a number of rocky 
hillocks with large open areas over which only grass and 
scrubby forms growa Even the most hardy epiphytic forms 
such as Vanda Roxburghii, SaccaloUum, Drijmoglossum and 
Drynance, which grow on the branches of the avenue trees 
along the route to the south, become scarce and more or less 
disappear beyond Kulithiirai. Due to rocky soil and scanty 
rainfall even the ordinary hardy mesophytic shrubs do not 
thrive well. The hedges are composed of a variety of 
thorny or succulent shrubs. As if to make up -for the' 
sparsity of foliage there, the hedges are overgiown with 
a number of climbers most of which are leafy. Except in 
the low-lying areas where paddy is cultivated with the 
help of irrigation tanks and canals the open spaces are rare- 
ly utilised for the growth of any other crop. The hillocks 
are mostly clothed with low-growing species, ©specially 
grasses and some thorny shrubs. The variety of procum- 
bent plants is* greater and representative of many families; 


Towards the east are a series of hill ranges varying 
in height from 800 to 1500 feet, the sides of which show a 
distinct type of xerophytic flora dominated by large grasses 
towards tbe top arid by scrubby forms at the base. The pro- 
minent grasses are species of Andropogon along with lesser 
forms as Panicum Tricholaena, Betaria Aristr dia Pennisetium, 
Sporobolus, (Mloris, Eragrostis etc. Growing sheltered -by 
the grasses are a number of subordinate perennial herbs 
which are partly bulbous and partly rhizomatous and many 
annuals. 


The shrubby forms are constituted by species of 
Phoenix which often form pure association at the foot of 
some of the hills. In the valleys sheltered by the hill ridges 
there are woods composed chiefly of small trees. 
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a cbaracteristio flora com“ 

withstand 
The composition of 
not been worked out in detail, 
umber of annuals which have 
i which have to be collected 
of their growth, and herbaceous per- 
' ■ • shoot only during the short 
others flower very rarely. The vegeta- 
from another aspect as well. 

Dn account of the habitat 

.noentrated and hence more efficacious. 
Marnihvamalai (MarunthuvSlum malm) 

hills indicates this importance. 

the xerophytic vegetation described 
typical hydrophytic 
it are found in many 
;s. In most of these 

Neiumbium and Symphffia 
__ — *7 .amidst 
noted for their beauty and 
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These hill ranges possess 
posed of dry grass and woody forms which can 

the drought and the strong dry wmds 
the flora of these hills has i 
Among those growing are a ni 

an ephemeral existence, and 

within the short period ti 
ennials which put forth them 
favourable season, 
tion is interesting 
them are useful medicinal 
the celhsap is more cone 
The suggestive name 
given to one of these 
In contrast to 

above, these districts possess also a 
flora. In the large perennial tanks th 
places -grow a number of water plan 

tanks are large associations of 

with the convergent type 

them. These lotus tanks are nlants 

luxuriance. Among other associations of floating plants 

are those of Trapa bispinosa generally found Mvenng the 

water surface beneath the shade of the large banyan trees, 

and PistiaStatistis. Growing submerged are ‘'f 
utrioularia, Ohara, etc., all forming -a close tangle ^der- 
neath. Nearer the shore are Neptunia Jussieua, and Hydro- 

rhiza intermingled with Aesohenomene aspera, Ludwiggia 

‘■uid'"''TDomb'a reptans.^' ■■"'■■Tliey -often' ■■sO'Olosely.^', cover ■/. portions, 

o“Jh;Z3n tLt they ... d.e.piiv. of .olU g»«nd ben.att 

-i-VtArfi is an intermediate region of marshy giound 






Paddy is the most widely cultivated crop. In the 
southernmost taluks where the rainfall is comparatively 
scanty, over 55,000 acres of paddy lands are 
served by the KStha^ Irrigation Project. 
In soma of the northern taluks also tank irrigation is 
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Large numbers of smaller marshy plants grow in the spaces 
between the reeds and along the margins. 


The vegetation is typically xerophytie. Associations 
of Acacia planiformis and Acacia latronum with palmyra 
mi. /I ^ groves form the characteristic endemic 

tree types. Other trees grown are Thespesia 
populnea, Melia azadirachta, Casuarina equisetifolia, Ficus 
bengalensis, Ficus religiosa, Calophylliim inophyllnm and 
CratsBva religiosa. They all grow stunted or assume the 
umbrella shape as the Acacias. Growing in the Acacia 
woods are Cacti, Agave americana, Aloe littoralis, Notonia 
grandiflora, Barleria buxifolia, Jatropha, Calotropis gigantea, 
Flacourtia, Gymnosporia, &c., with a ground vegetation 
consisting of a number of typical xerophytie herbs including 
many grasses as Perotis, Eragrostis, Chloris and Eleusine. 

Typical psammophytes as Ipomoea pes-capre, Spinifex 
squarrosus, Oyperus rotundus, &c., occur in the sandy areas. 
The Cape is often visited by botanists for the collection and 
study of sea-weeds. Next to Pamban, the Cape perhaps 
shows the greatest variety of these in South India. Forms 
belonging to all the three major divisions of sea-weeds, the 
Ohlorophycese, Phgeophyceae and Rhodophyceae grow here 
attached to the rocks. There are also the marine flowering 
plants, Zostera and Halophila, growing along the wave-line 
in sand and at shallow depths. Large formations of Ulva, 
Enteromorpha, Halimeda and Caulerpa cover the shore near- 
est th© wave-line. A little to the interior are the brown 
algse, especially Sargassom, Padina and Ectocarpiis, and a 
number of red- algee as Gracilaria, Polysiphonia, Chrys- 
menia, Corallina, Oeramium, &c. 



The taluks or portions of taluks a 
coast are absolutely free from the ravages c 


i. j 4. nnvift pliief varioties aro chunvpfft 

ri.. »•>» »«p;„ ““O. "" 

)proximate acreage under eaeli are given below . 

^ / . , ■■ Aeres ■ •' 

Grop^ 

■•• I’Sfs 

?a^ct ■ ::: 

- 21.30r 

pepper 

tT ••' 6,090 

r 3.955 

Tea •■• 60 

Coffees ^ 


Mango, jack and laurel are grown in the aoutherp 
arts of the Agasthl^waram taluk. The mangoes and jao ' 
fruits of Strankiidi are noted for mgn 
Garden produce excellence. Apart from the palmyra paliiia 
1 • -u n. .nhimdaiice, only manure trees are grown 
1 The gardens in 'Kalkulam, while plants of almost all 
inds are met with in Vi|avank5^u taluk. Dry grams, such 
s horsegram and gingelly, and edible roots like tapioca, 
HAa, and are cultivated with P»'f ‘ 

andrum. Plantains of different varieties and coconut 
alrns are common in 
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The crow is one of the common bii'ds found in all 
parts of tlie Division. Storks, doves and kites are not rare. 

Various species of parrots are found in the 
Kaliyal pakutlii in Vilvankodu. Many 
other birds which are common to the west ccmst are also 
found here. 


Birds 


Fish is obtained in plenty from the sea in the coastal 
tract. Different species of it are found in the rivers and 
tanks. The lagoons along the coast also 
yield a rich supply. Vilinjam in particular 
is a centre of fishing industry in south Travancore. 


A warm humidity is the prevailing characteristic 
of the climate in the lowland portions of this Division. 

Extremes of temperature are seldom 
Climate. experienced. But the land cools as it 
climbs towards the mountains on the east, particularly the 
bracing heights of the Ponmudi Hills. 


Like the other parts of the State this Division 
receives a share of both the south-west and the north-east 
monsoons, the former in a larger measure 
Rainfall latter. The south-west monsoon 

begins by about the middle of E(Javam (May- June) and the 
north-east monsoon in ThulSm (Oct-Nov.). The rainfall 
ranges from 35 inches at the southern extremity of the sea 
coast to 75 inches at the northern limit, and increases gra- 
dually from west to east, reaching a maximum of 100 inches. 
It is below 45 inches in the plains of the three southern- 
most taluks, but even in ThSvala and Agasthl^wafam taluks 


Cows, bulls, buffaloes, sheep, dogs, cats and fowls are 
common in almost all parts of the Division. Horses also are 
kept in the more important towns. Asses 
and pigs are reared in the southern taluks. 


Domestic animals. 



which get the least raiatail it is now 
The normals of rainy days and the a' 
rainfall for the Division during the ye: 

below: 

Amnige normal 

f dint all in inchQS- 


Ttie sub-joined stafceinent slio\ 

in inches and the normals of rainy da 

cmarters 


People- lias increaseo 

to census. The percentage of inorei 
well as the variation in density d 
period is shown below:— 

Population. 

Decade, Increase per cent 

1881-1891 »■! 

1891-1901 IS"? 

1901-1911 '?'S 

1911-1931 1?'0 

1921-1831 34'0 

Net variation from i , 

118M931 J 


Variation in 
density. 


1 TJiq sLai®uieiii is given m p 
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This is the most densely populated , division ^ in 
he State. The sub-joined statement shows the population 
)f the taluks comprising the division and the mean ^ 

is well as the densities per square mile of the oultivabl 

ffld cultivated areas in each.:— 


Taluk. SSn. “ density.. onltivaWe ouinvaseu 

increase. area. area. 

Thhvsla. 40,129 IG'O ^ 277 886 1,M4 

Agasth«wafam 159,011 15;0 1.4 7 

Kalkiila.in 206,491 iy y ^ 

Vilavanko^u 176,220 19-8 1,067 1, 1-6^^ 

Neyy.ttinkaia 274.538 26;2 lg7 

Trivandrum 227,245 29 0 , 

NedumangS^ 157.3^12 4' 

Chirayinkil 193,010 22. 

The sex ratio or the number of 

i»= iq treater in this Division than in the Qml 
males is greater But, taking the 

KOttayam Division. ”r'ical preponderance 

taluks separately, &ere as ^ censuses in ThSvSla, 

of females over males at the last tour 

Agasthl&wafam and Ohirayinki... 'f tHs Division 

Fifty-nine per cent, of the population rfthis Dmsm ^ 
speak f peoSI speaking Tamil in the 

Agastbldwaf am, Kalkulam 
and VilavankO^u speak Tami. the neonk 

hesia of religion 67'3 per cent, of the people 
On the basis ot _r g Christians, 7 per cent, 

are Hindus, about 25 P primitive tribes 

Muslims and less than oneje _ 

nuclumye p£A““»““P*' 


40,129 

159,011 

206,491 

176,220 

274.538 

227,245 

157,312 

193,010 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

Mean 
density. * 

sq. mile, 

cultivable cultivated 
area. area. 

10*0 

277 

886 

1,294 

15*0 

1,487 

1,830 

1,875 

19*9 

900 

1,566 

1,712 

19-8 

1,067 

1,647 

1,647 

26*2 

1,177 

1,587 

1,767 

29‘5 

2,336 

2,589 

2,842 

40-3 

430 

850 

1,191 

22.8 

1,317 

1,425 

1,831 





Muslims are fairly distributea m ~ 

The primitive tribes, chiefly the Kapikkar, live in the 
mountains of Neyyattinkafa and NedumangS^ taluks. 
The Ghristians found in this Division are mostly eithei 
Catholics of the Latin rite or followers of the South India 
United Church, the Lutheran Mission and the Salvation 
Army. The proportion of Syrian Christians is much smaller 
thBii in til© Quilon or Kottayain Division, 

There are Brahmans though in small numbers, in all 
the taluks. Nayars form the bulk of the population in all 
the taluks except Thovala and Agasthl- 
Castes and ^^vafam where their place is taken by the 
oooupa lona. The main occupation of these 

two communities, as of the Krishiianvakakkiir found 
in Kalkulam and Yilavankodii taluks, is agriculture. The 
are mostly engaged in toddy-drawing, jaggery- 
making and other industries. Another numerically strong 
community found in the northern taluks of this Division 
are the Ilavas whose traditional occupation is toddy-drawing 
but who have recently taken to agriculture, trade and in- 
dustries and have, under proper guidance from their spiritual 
and social leaders, considerably improved their condition so- 
cially, economically and politically. The Ohettis are largely 
found in Agasthi^waram, Kalkulam, Vilavanko^u and Tri- 
vandrum taluks and their traditional occupation is trade. 
The KammSilas are met with in almost every 
following their ancestral crafts for which there is frequent 
demand. The VanijSDns, the Velut'hedans, the barber 
communities and the V^piyans are also seen in all parts of 
the Division, following their hereditary occupations. The 
weaver classes, Saliyans, and the Patt§,ryas, as well as the 
Yadavas or Edayans reside chiefly in AgasthUwaram and 
Kalkulam taluks. Parayas (Ssmbavar), Piilayas (Ch§f araar) 
and Kuravas, who are agricultural labourers, are found in 
the rural parts in all taluks. The Parayas are more 


Si 


numerous iii the souiiiern taiuKs and xne 
Vilavankodu and the taluks to tlie north of i 
The Muslims are fairly distributed in 
the recent immigrants being more or less confined to the 
Gonniiercial towns where there is sufficient scope for trade 
which is their main occupation. At Thifuvithankodu in 
Kalkulam taluk and in Ohirayinkii taluk generally laigei 
proportions of indigenous Muslims are found than in the 
other parts of the Division. These also are mostly engaged 
in some trade or other. 

The Christians, mostly converts from the lower castes 
of Hindus, are numerically strong in the southern taluks 
which have been centres of the activities of the London 
Mission Society, the Salvation Army and the Catholic 
Church. 

The hill tribes, Kaiiikkar, reside in the hills and 
forests of Neyyattinkaia and Nedumanga^ taluks. 

Ordinarily places having a population of not less 
than 5,000 are treated as towns. But for certain purposes, 
such as the census, places which, though 
Towns and villages. satisfying the population test, but 

possessed of urban amenities are also treated as towns. 
Besides the municipal areas certain places which were pro- 
vided with separate conservancy arrangements and which 
were declared towns under the Police Act were treated 
as towns at the different censuses held in the State, 
There were nineteen towns in 1931, consisting of seven 
municipal areas and twelve other towns. The average popu- 
lation of a town is 12,322. 16*3 per cent, of the entire 
population of this Division reside in towns. 42*4 per cent, of 
the total urban population of the State are found in this 

Division. 

The chief occupations of the urban population are 

industries and trade. A large number of people are also 
engaged in Government service and in the learned profes^ 

sions and arts, 
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OifU . 

T oil tlifi taluks orand festivals are held in connection 
In all the tawEs ran ^ ^ jj institutions, as 

with various churches. The oar 

tempi©®? nlaoes 

iTesfeivals and falra. fQg^ivals at SuoMndram and 

.... ris,rKSS 

Tp?.* in SS«!.. .•>* >• 

‘ 0. P..P1. <.o« -o- ”2 ”“’ .. Tm-W 1. 

TbriV™ «a B»- 

a grand ^ Muslims throughout this Division, 

zan are observed ^7 ““"“^kurA at KSttar is 

An annual festival ^^' ^Lari fairs are held on 

nqimllv celebrated on a grand scale, iiarge 

I ^ VAf dflvs at Vada^^sri and Mailadi m Agasthl^waram 
the market days at connection with the 

taluk. An important _ ^^3^ 

yavu Bali Exhibition at Knljhm^ 

tion Exbibition ^conducted^ by to celebration in the 

• SSaStSpletotoS«toPainkuni^^« 
in to gri PadmanabhaswEmi temple at Tm ^ 

• i,v,Autifm No other fairs worthy of mention are 
Sd in any of the other taluks except the Bhafa^i Eestiva 
in the gsrkafa temple in Ohirayinkil taluk. 


Vital statistics are at present collected 

oiunl stafi in towns administered by municipalities, by th< 

eipal Stas in cf the Public ^Healtl 


;■ .':subordinate;^ BX,m m 

Vital statistics and j^Qp^y ji fn cnt In the Other towns and y ® 

Revenue staS in rural areas. Epiaemios: 
like cholera and small-pox are not so common. _ They used 
to break out in the insanitary crowded quarters in south Tm 
vanoore and then spread to other parts of the country. B 
Ince the organisation of the Public Health Department and 
the Health Unit in NeyyEttinkafa great relief is aSorded. 
The following table shows the statistics for the year 

Jill M, E, 
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Among the several Christian missions working in this 
Division the prominent ones are the London Mission Society, 
the Catholic . , Church and ' the Salvation 
Army. The London Mission has its head* 
quarters at NagerooiL It maintains a college and a hospital 
there and several school® in the AgasthiSwafam taluk. 
The chief centre of this mission in the Kalkulam taluk is 
Neyyur where one of the most successful hospitals in south 
India has been established. Churches and schools have 
been opened in several other centres also in this taluk. 
This is the only important mission working in the whole 
of Vilavankodu taluk with its very strong headquarters at 
Mart'han^am. This mission has several active centres in 
the other taluks too, e. g.j Kapijanmula and Kalakkattam 
in Trivandrum, and Attin gal in ChirayinkiL 


Oiiristiaii Missions, 


The Oathollo Churches in south Travancore were 
formerly under the Quilon bishopric, but about half a doisen 
years ago a separate bishop was, consecrated at K5tts;r. 
The chief centres of the activM^ this mission in 
Agasthllwaf am taluk are Cape Comorin and Manakudi. 
It maintains a provincial church and a convent at Kattar 
and several schools in the neighbourhood. The Mulaku- 
mn^u convent with the orphanage attached to it is the 
chief Catholic institution in Ealkulam taluk. This con- 
vent has its branches at DailiyEdi and Kula^ekhaf am. The 
mission maintains a convent at Golachel also. The 
Carmelite Jesuit Mission has established several con- 
vents and churches in Trivandrum and other taluks in 
this Division. 


The Salvation Army has its headquarters at Krish- 
nankoyil, a suburb of Nagercoil in Agasthllwaf am taluk. 
They maintain a well-equipped hospital at Yadallifi and 
several churches and schools in that taluk. Their work is 
chiefly among the Paray as and other lower classes of Hindus. 





Their chief centre in the KalK:iu.ani taiuK. is indJiK.j£w. 
They hav© extended their activities to the northern taluks 
and have numerous important centres in them, e. g- 
Psrtrkada in Trivandrum. 

The Seventh Day Adventist Mission has a church 
at Ohafodu near PadmanSbhapufam in Ealkulam 
taluk. 

The activities of the Syrian Church in this Division 
are mostly confined to the capital of the State, 


Places of historical importance 


The southern taluks, particularly those comprising 
Nsjanad which had close connection with the PSn^ya, the 
Ohola and the Tijayan agar kingdoms in early times, contain 
many relics of 'as^’choBological and historical inteiest, ©» g., 
inscriptions on the , stones , and pillars of temples, palaces 
and other structures.^ ■ Many such inscriptions.^ 
recovered from temples and palaces at Gape Comorin, 
Suchindram and PadmanSbhapufam as well as from the 
different buildings in the Sri PadmanS-bhaswSmi temple 
at Trivandrum, other places of similar interest are the 
rock^cut temple at Ghitharal in the Afumana pakuthi and 
Uthae'hi Kotta in th© Yilavankndu 

taluk and Vattakkotta near Cape Comorin. 


Ecotiomic, 


The alluvial soil along the coastal strip is well adapted 
for the cultivation of paddy and cooGnuts. So also are the 
valleys in the interior. The more elevated 
parts towards the east are generally 
fertile and are suitable for the cultivation 
of dry crops, With the exception of the southernmost 


Agricultutal 

conditions. 



taluks all parts of this Division receive suffioien' 
while in the taluks referred to the scarcity of 
relieved by the Kothayar Irrigation Project wh 
about 55,000 acres of land under cultivation in 
In the areas not commanded by this Project artifii 


igrioultural holding in this Division ranges irora naii 
e to three»fourths of an acre. 

With a view to encour aging agriculturists to im* 
their holdings, Grovernment have sanctioned the grant 
them 4 tbe security of properties free from 
ibrftuoes. But on account of tbe uneconomio nature 

ay of theboldings caused by fragmentation and sub- 

ra, most of the agriculturists naturally exhibit a 
lination or inability to make any attempt at inten- 
iiltivation on scientific lines. As a result, however, 
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the southernmost taluks, thoogh they are utilised to 
stent in the other taluks, 

Che following table shows the agricultural Im stock 

elements available in this Division during the years 




Bulls and bullocks 
Cows and calves 
Buffaloes (a) Male 
(6) Female 

Horses 

Mares 

Goats 


Ploughs, 

With two bullocks 


Carts. 

(а) Riding 2,543 2,491 2,475 2,741 2,535 

(б) Load carrying 6,254 6,550 7,239 7,399 5,629 

PigB ' ... 

Various industries are pursued in this Division but only 
a very few have been organised on factory scale. Most of 
them nre cottage industries. Hand-loom 
weaving is followed in all the taluks, the 
preparation of very fine cloths with lace or silk borders of 
different designs being confined to Koltsr and EfanieL Coir 
making provides employment for large numbers of people 
i^i^long the coastal regions in Vilavanko^ii, NeyyS-ttinkafa, 


Cottage industries 


Trivandrum and uliirayinkll taluks. J aggeiy-- 
confined to tlie southern taluks j particularly Kal 
VilavankQdu where the palmyra palm grows in i 
The weaving of mats out of palmyra leaves is cameu un 
by poor families in the Kalkiilam taluk and similarly the 
weaving of baskets, mats, etc., out of reeds is followed 
by a number of people in the Nedumaiigad taluk. There 
is hardly any village in which the oils required for local 
consumption are not extracted from coconuts, gingelly 
or laurel seeds by the local Vspiyans by indigenous 
methods. 

Poultry and bee-keeping are coming into prominence, 
especially in the Vilavanko^u taluk. V arkala has been an 
important centre of rattan works and llm© shell burning, is 
followed on a small scale in the coastal parts of Igasthiswa- 
ram and Chirayinkil taluks. 

The manufacture of salt is carried on suooesaiuu^ 
several factories atThamafakkulamiiear theMapaku .1 a 

ill the Agasthl^wafam taluk. There are 
Factories. other A/aws and faotorie at ys,iiytir and 
Golachel Sugar is manufactured by the Travancore Sugars 

T td in their factory at Thakkala. A rubber factory ha| 

Ltd., in thei ^ ^ ^ ..oital recently. The manufacture of 
been started at the capital re , 

arrack is carried on in the dimlleir at ^ 

factories under European management are working 

S.™ Utturt*! 1« “ t'”! " ZTZ 

1 4. Mrtnn/ite Zircon and Ilmenite. boaps aie 

in oZm, Thli.vl«nk»4.. “f 

TrIvaSrum Ivory' factories are growing in numbers m 
Trivandrum. y factories in the important 

tta «I Sod* and otk.r 

Communications. 

The Division has a network of fine roads. Eom 
fon. T,l,»dr«« 1. d«.™n. d»...on. 
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They are : — (1) the Main. Southern Road, C2) the Main 
Central Road, (3) the Trivandrum Quiloii Road, and (4) 

the Trivandrum Slienootta Road. 

) about ninety by-roads of 
each not less than ten miles in length. 


Besides these there are 

which thirteen are < 

These by-roads either branch off from the trunk roads to 

places situated away from them or connect other important 
stations situated in different parts of the Division, Most 
of the roads are either metalled or gravelled and are fit for 
motor traffic. The Main Southern Road (irivaiidrum* 
Nagercoil road) has been recently concreted at a cost of 
14 lakhs of rupees. This is the longest concrete road 
in India. 

A meter-gauge railway connects Trivandrum with 

Quilon and thus brings it in direct contact with many im- 
portant places in British India. Several 

Railway a.nd statiohs are situated at convenleiit Centres 
telephone. the limits of this Division. The 

town of Trivandrum is equipped with a Telephone Ex- 
. change. The inter-State telephone system has been esta- 
blished. This system has been recently conheG ted with 
that of the O-o vernmen t of India Trunk Telephone. 

Water commuiiioation is possible for the whole len- 
gth of this Division, i. e., from Trivandrum to Quilon. Most 
of the rivers are also navigable for small 
■ , , Water-ways. l^^g^ts , ; for . fairly, long , distances . 

from their months, 

’ There are twelve combined post and telegraph offices 
besides the railway stations which also receive and send 
messages. 

All air service has been established between Trivan- 
drum and Bombay and it is under contemplation to extend 
this service. 
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Administrative 


The Dewan who is the head of the administration 
holds his Office at the capital and is assisted by an efficient 
Secretariat organised on the model of that 
General. of the Government of India. Both Houses 
of the Xiegislature, the Central Account and Audit Office 
which controls the transactions of all the State Treasuries 
and the Head Offices of most of the State Departments are 
also situated here. 


The High Court which is the highest tribunal in the 
State is situated in Trivandrum. There are two District 
and Sessions Courts, one at Hagercoil 
Judioiai. and the other at Trivandrum, with origi- 
nal and appellate jurisdiction. Under these District Courts 
there are ten Munsiffs’ Courts with well defined territoiial 
limits for the administration of civil justice. The only 
taluh without a separate Munsift s Court is TlidvS<la. As 
regards criminal justice, there is a Distinct Miagisti ate at 
Trivandrum, three First Class Magistrates and eleven 
Second Class Magistrates, at important centres, mostly 
headquarters of the taluks, and Bench MagiBtrateB’ Courts 
in all the Municipal towns and a few other places. 


The Land Eevenue and Income Tax Commissioner 
who is the head of the Department has his headquar- 
ters at Trivandrum. The immediate 
Land Revenue. Qf ^he Division vests in the Divi- 

sion Peishkar who has two Assistant Peishkars under him. 
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The Division is divided into 8 taluks comprising 15^ Pak- 
uthis in all. Each taluk is under a Tab slid ar and there is 
a Pravartliikar for each Pakutbi. The subjoined table 
shows the income of this Division under Land Revenue and 
miscellaneous revenue. 


Miscellaneous 

revenue 


Land revenue 


Total 


ThOvMa 1,54,128 7 6 7,6S8 14 1,61,816 8 10 

AgasfchlSwaram 3,43,004 26 8 12,32,000 0 0 16,76,004 26 8 

J^Ealkulam 2,02,294 11 8 19,346 6 2 2,21,639 17 10 

Vi]avank5du 97,820 20 15 17,291 1 3 1,15,111 22 2 

Neyyi-ttinkaia 1,80,062 7 6 8,736 21 12 1,88,798 1 Z 

Trivandrum 1,16,473 3 4 8,000 ... 1,24,473 ... ... 

Hedumang&d 1,21,680 0 4 30,527 12 \ 1,62,207 12 6 

Okirayinkll 19,583 22 16 2,079 21 ^1*663 15 16 

There are seventeen chowkeys and customs houses. 

This Division has seven municipal towns. Their date 
of establishment, area and population are 
shown below:— 


Municipal and 
other boards. 


Population. Incidence oi 

taxation per head 

of the population. 


■Name of town Date of esta- Area in 
blishment. sq. mileS' 


Attingal 1913 16*00 lL»i)b u 

Oolachel 1912 2*00 10,282 0 

Kulithura 1913 2*68 7j412 0 

l^agercoil 1894 4*48 42,950 0 

Neyy§.ttinkafa 1913 12*00 12,126 0 

PadmanSbha- 

pufam 1912 2*5 10,313 0 

Trivandrum 1894 11*84 96,048 1 

t formw^raniel taluk has been combined with Kalkuiam. 
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Of these Trivandrum is the most iinportunl with an 
•official President of good status. I'ho lighting, ^ san^ation, 
etc., of these towns are managed by the respective Mumci- 
The incidence of taxation per head oi 
from Re. 1 Ch. 5 0. 10 to Oh. 3 C. 8. 

Boards and Committees are also 

The prominent among them are:— 


pal Gounoiiw 
population vai'ies 

Many important 
working in this Division 

1 . The Economic Development Board. 

3. The Board of Industries. 

4 . The Board of Film Censors, 

5. The Advisory Committee for amelioratiiig the 

condition of backward communities, 

' 6.' ' The .Committee ■ of Management, Ahe vfictoria 
,■ : Jubilee To.wn HaHV ' 

Committee of'; Management, S, M. Shash- 
tyabdapnrt'hlMemorial Institi^^ ' 

8. The Board of Management, Sri Chithra Home 
for the destitutes. 

9. The Public 

10. Board of Management, Band Mortgage Bank etc. 


The .:keadquarters, '.'of'.,; '.the .Inspector"'. '.General.' .of: 
Police, the District Supermten dent, are at Trivandrum and 
an Assistant Superintendent is posted 

PoUoe and . ai a. ]<fagercoil. There are eighteen charging 

stations and forty out-posts, A Reserve Police Force is 
maintained at the headquarters. 

, The Central Jail located at Pujappuf a in Trivandrum 
is under the control of a Superintendent who is assisted by 
p. Jailor, Deputy Jailors and Warders, There is a hospital 
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attached to the Jail for the treatment of sick convicts, 
Close to the Jail is the Reformatory School for juvenile 
convicts. There are separate committees of visitors for 
these institutions. 

There are lock-ups in the charging Police Stations. 

This Division has a number of educational institu- 
tions including His Highness the Malmfsja’s Law College, 
The Training College, the two first Grade 
Education- Colleges of Arts and Science, The Women s 
College and one second grade College at Nagercoil. Besides 
these there are the Ayurveda College, the Sanskrit 
College, 829 primary schools, 63 technical schools and 
101 other schools, departmental and private. The Travan- 
core University has its headquarters at Trivandrum, 
The Director of Public Instruction, the Divisional Inspector 
of Schools and Inspectress of Girls’ Schools hold their 
Offices at the capital. There are nine Assistant Inspectors 
for the inspection of schools. . t i, i 

Thirty-nine Newspapers and Journals are published 

from the following places:— ^ 

Place of publication. Daily- Weekly- Monthly. Quarterly. Tn-annuai- 

Era^iel. ••• ^ 

Nagercoil. ••• ^ ^ *** 

Trivandrum. 3 9 

The sub-joined table shows the distribution of Aided 

Libraries. 

Libraries. 



Taluh. 

Thovsla 

Agasthl&waiam 

VilavankOdu 

Neyyattinkafa 

Trivandrum 

Chirayinkll 


Tirhan. 


Rural. 

1 
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There are altogether thirty-six hospitals and dispeii« 
saries and ninety-two Aided Syurvsda Taidya§Slas. Of 
these the most important are the General Hospital at 
Trivandrum and the Mission Hospitals at 
Medical. Neyyur and Va^assAri. A large number of 

patients are treated in these institutions. The General 
Hospital which is a very old institution consists of different 
branches^ with specialists in charge of each. The Surgeon 
General controls the whole Department. 

The office of the Public Health Director and the 
Bacteriological Laboratory are situated in TrivandmiiL A 
Health Unit is doing good work at Neyyattinkafa. 


A large number of Clubs and Associations are 

Clubs and Asso functioning in this Division. The promin- 
oiations. ent ones ar© mentioned below :-— 


Name* 

1. The Trivandrum Club 


Headquarters. 

Trivandrum. 


Date of esia- 
bUshment. 

Over 60 years old. 


The Travancore Y. M. C. A. 

Do. 

1873 A. D. 

3. The Anantha Lodge 

Do. 

1883 .. 

4. The S. M. R. V. Associa- 



tion, Kafamanai 

Do. 

1888 „ 

5. The Hagercoil Club Nagercoil 

1881! „ 

6. The Free Masonic Lodge 



Minchin Trivandrum 


7. The Frienddn-need Society 

Do. 

1893 „ 

8. The Sri ifeama Varma Jubilee 



Brahmana Association 

Do. 

Over 40 years old. 




14. The Y. M, 0. A. Trivandrum 

15. The Travail core Medical Fund Do. 

16. The Hindu MahilS Mandiram Do. 

17. The Travancore Women’s Club Do. 

18. The Chirayinkil Muslim SamSjam 

19. The Peer Muhamniadiya 

Muslim Association Thakkala 

20. The Ylf a Kerala Gymkhana Trivandrum 

21. The Travancore War Ser- 

vice Men’s Association Do. 

22. The Athletic Association Do. 

23. The Secretariat Association Do. 

24. The Travancore Boys Scouts 

Association Do. 

25. The Travancore Girls Guide 

Movement Do. 

26. The Muslim Young Men’s 

Association Fflv^r 

27. The International Fellow- 

ship ' Trivandrum 

28. The Ilava Mahajana Yogam Do. 

29. The Medical Association Do. 

30. The Kerala Hindu Mission Do. 

31. The Travancore Arts Asso- 

ciation Do. 

32. The Travancore Muslim 

Educational Association Do. 

33. The Y6gl§wafa Mahasabha Vembayam 

34. The All-India Women’s 

Conference (Branch) Trivandrum 

35. The Youth League-Thifumala Do. 

36. The Thifuvithamkodu Sidha 

Vaidya Samajam Munohira 
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37. The New Educational - 

Fellowship Trivaodruni til.!, A. I). 

38. The Travanooro Varnava 

SamSjam ' ’’ 

39. The All Travaucore Piilaya MabSsahha 

40. The Ssmbavar Mahssabha ...... 

41. The Adi DrSvida Sabha 

42. The Sahrdaya SamSjam •*•••• 

43. The Travancore Advocates’ 

Association •••••* 

44. The All-Travancore P. W- 1). 

Establishment .Association Trivaiuinvm ...... 

45. The Dakhina Bharath 

Hindi Praohar Sabha .. ... ...... 

46. The Travancore Ear i 3 ana 

Sevak Sangham 

47. The Travancore Kera 

Karsbaka Sangham 

Important Places. 

This is the southernmost taluk in the Stati* and tonns 
the southernmost part of the mainland ol. India. It has an 
area of 106’85 square miles. It is houmicd 
.Agasthiswafam. north and nortli-east by 'rhoviila 

laluk, on the east and south-east by a chain ol hills 
which separate it from the Tinnevell\^ District, uii ilo'' 
south and south-west by the sea, and on iho wcsi liy 
Kalkulam tahtk. It lies in proximity to a few villages of 
the Tinnevelly which are accessible through two 

passes viz., Anchugrimam and Fiinnakulam. 

Ttie major portion of this taink is covered by lim 
extensive paddy fields of ManjanScl. Tiiere are no hills 
except the Mafuthvamala (medicine hi II) which is noted 
for the numerous medicinal herbs whiclt grow there. The 
soil is generally loose and sandy near the sea-cousl. 
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This is on© of the most fertile and populous taluks in 
the State. As in the adjacent taluk of Thovala rainfall is 
scanty, but this defect has been removed by the Kothayar 
irrigation Project. Before the completion of this Project 
the sources of water-supply to this taluk were the Palayar, 
the Put'll anar and the Ananthanar. Extensive paddy oiilti- 
vation is carried on at present. 

Almost the whole of the cultivable area in this taluk 
has been brought under crops. Paddy is the chief crop, the 
other crops raised being coconut. The acreage under these 
crops in the year 111!^ M. E. is given below:- — 

Paddy 24,604 acres. 

Coconut 11,117 „ 

Besides agriculture which is the main occupation of 
the people the manufacture of salt is an important industry. 
Iron industry once flourished at Mafunkur near Suchindram. 
A variety of sugar-candy, locally known as Panamkalkandu, 
is also manufactured. 

The headquarters of the Tahsildar is at E^alakkudi 
in the vicinity of Nagerooil. For purposes of revenue 
administration the taluk is divided into the following 
pakutbies: 


i. 

Agasthiswarani. 

1). Nlndakafa — B. 

2. 

Dharmapufain. 

ID, Parakka. 

3. 

Kfavipiithur. 

11. Suchlndram. 

4, 

Kany3i.kumafL 

1 Z, ThSumaf ak k uiai u , 

5. 

Kula&ekhaiupufam. 

Ki Therur. 

6. 

Mafunkfir. 

14, y’^aclas^eri. 

i. 

imager coil. 

15. Va^ivis war am. 

* .1 

hiinfjakafa— A, 



The extent of holding 

^ on ,an . average : is ::abou 


per head atid the total number of holdings is roughly 72^00. 
The land*ownors do not attempt to cultivate their lands on 

71 
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scientific principles, nor do they take any speciilatix e lut« ! ^ •T 
to improve their lands. Consequently there is not ^o nuu i 
pressure for agricultural loans in this taluk. 

This taluk is provided with great facilities for irri- 
gation. Pedhippara dam of the Kalkulaiii taluk is tin. 
main source of irrigation. The PalayEr and several tanv ^j 
such asPuthefikkulamjSuchIndram kularo etc,, inaintaiiied 
by the P. W. Department also supply water in times of 

draught . , 

Th© taluk possesses a District Court, two MunsiltB 

Courts, a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s Oourt, three 
Sub-Registry Offices, two police charging statioiis witii 
three outposts, one district hospital and two Government 
dispensaries besides several medical institutions managed by 
Christian Missions, 133 educational institutions-of all grades 
including a second grade College, with a total enrolment of 
21,871 a second grade Anohal Office and five sub-offices 
besides a number of other departmental institutions. 

Important places in the taluk are Nagercoil, 

Cape Comorin, SucMndram, Vadassori, Farakka, MailAcIi, 
ThSmafafckulam. 

This is a prominent peak of the Sahyadri Range, over 
6,200 ft. above the sea level. It is conspicuous for iislieiglit, 
and isolation when seen from a distance. 

Agasthyakatara. por about 2,000 ft. in the line of the range 
it rises up in the form of a sharp pointed «3one. An ob- 
servatory was built here by Mr. Brown in 1854, but it 
collapsed in a few years. 

Tradition says that the groat sage Agasti^ya had 
abode in this peak and an interesting story is current re- 
garding the circumstances under which the sage seietded 
this peak for his residence, The sun and the moon in theii 
daily movements in the heaven seemed to ciroumatnbulata 
Maha Mefu, the highest peak according to the PufanuH. 
The Vindhya mountain grew jealous of this and retiuesied 
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tli 0 sun and the moon to change their course. But in spite 
of repeated requests the sun and the moon declined to devi- 
ate from their usual course in the heavens. The Vindhyan 
then began to grow in height until it obstructed the course 
of the sun and the moon. Perturbed at this the Devas 
sought the help of the sage Agasthya who was then living 
somewhere to the north of the Vindhyan Range. Agasthya 
went to the Vindhyan and requested it to lower its height so 
as to enable him to pass over to the other side. The 
Vindhyan obliged the great sage by reducing its height and 
promising not to rise higher until the sage returned and 
reerossed it. Agasthya passed over the mountain and coming 
to the peak, which now bears his name, took up his resid- 
ence there. The Vindhyan kept its promise and the sun 
and the moon were thus free to resume their course in the 
heavens uninterrupted. 

This is a small village in Thovsla taluk, about ten 
miles north of ISTagercoil on the road leading to Mahendra- 
giri. There is a rock temple here which 
AJakiyapandipuram. -(jo |)e more than 1,200 years old* 

The temple contains the inscription of a OhQla King. The 
Kuravas who are believed to have ruled over NSnjanS^ for a 
time and the MuthaliySrs who succeeded them had their 
headquarters, at. this place. 

Lat. T9* 40'^ N. and Long. 76^ 45' 15'' E. A sin all 
B.r!tish possession on the sea-coast ' in Chirayink!}: faluk. 

It consists of a narrow strip of land bet- 
Ao|eogo.: backwater and the sea.-, ; .0r€at 

scenes of heroism, romance, tragedyj treachery and intri- 
gue were enacted in this small historic place. Many old 
Dutch monuments are still visible, the earliest one having 
been built in 1704. 

As a result of the drst political and commercial re- 
lations between Travancor© and the English East India 
Oompany> a factory was established at Anjengo in 1673, 
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In 1684 the Rani of Attingal gave pcrnussioii to the C-oin- 
pany to build a fort for purposes of trade, and for a time 
Anjengo ranked as a very important station. The I actor 
there was second in Council at Bombay and the ports ol 
Colachel, Vilinjam, and E^ava were subordinted to Airjeiigo. 
During the negotiations with the ISFawab of the Garnafit' li 
was used as a depot for military stores. In 1805 when a Jiow 
treaty was concluded between Travancore and the British 
Government, this place was selected as the meeting plai-e ol 
the two parties. Vein Thampi, the then Daiava of Travam 
core, and Col. Macaulay, the British Resident, were present. 
It was blockaded during Vein Thampi’s insurrection of 1809, 
but was restored and placed under the control of the British 
Resident at Trivandrum in 1810. All that remains now is an 
old fort, a narrow street and some crumbling grave stones. 

It is famous as ihe birth place of Eliza Draper 
immortalised by Law^rence Stern. Orme, the historian, 
was also borne here. 

The population consists mainly of fishermen whose 
chief occupation, besides fishing, is the manufoclure of coir 
yarn. They owe allegiance to the British (h’own. 

A village in the pakuthi of the same name in 
manga^ taluk. It was once noted for trade; there ware 
regular streets of houses belonging to 
Aryanad. artisans and tradesmen. Situated on the 
western banks of the Kafamana river and exieiuiing about a 
mile from north to south, it was governed hy the chieftams 
known as Aryanattu Pillam^r* A road w'hicii passed 
through the adjoining pass in the mountain adinitted of 
easy communication with the Tinnevelly District. 'Ihe 
distance gained was so great that even tender leaves and 
vegetables used to be conveyed fresh between places situ- 
ated beyond the opposite exits of the pass, so much so that 
the pass was known as “KlravSiJathedam’’ 

In course of time much illicit trade was carried on 
through the pass, which was therefore barricaded by the 
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Government of Travancore. The merchants thereupon left 
the place and settled in the 'Pandyan country. At present 
the houses are scattered and the lands are allowed to lie 
fallow. Til ere is a, police oiit“post and an anchal office. 

A village in NedumangaiJ taluk, situated on the banks 
of the Kafarnana river, about ten miles to the north of 

Trivandrum. There is an ancient temple 

Anivikkara. i t j •> i it t>i i 

ded.eatea to the goddess Bhagavathi, built 

on a rock on the right bank of the river, with a*beautiful 

water-fall below it. Thve river has been dammed up above 

the water-fall and the water in the reservoir above it is 

conveyed to Trivandrum town under the Willingdon Water 

Works Scheme. The reservoir has a net drawabie capacity 


sacred temple which was built on the river bank: below tfie 
falls. The pool below the tenpile has sacred fish which 
are fed from the temple. 

The quiet of the country has been disturbed, the 
eclio of liarking deer ha.s (diaiiged to the metallic clang of 
hammers on iron and stone. The even ilow of water over 
the low falls is gone for ever. Engineers have throne a dam 
across tlie valley and built tanks so that the people in 
Trivandrum may have plenty of pure water.’’ 

’Phis is a pkueau about 4,600 ft. above the^ sea level. 
On the west ii is precipitous to a depth of 500 ft., but slopes 
gradually on the east. It forms a ridge 
Athrimaia. loininsr the neaks to the north and south of 
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former British Hesiclent, established b > meteorogic.al station 
with the idea of developing it into a sanatorium. 


A village .'in . Neyy Sttinkaf a„ taluk, eight iinles ^ from 
Trivandrum, on; tlietmaiii ;'southem road, .'to.; ' Aramboly.,' '"'.'It 
. . ■ ■■ was ;ifounded':aboiit': 1810 ' A.:B.;.by''' ■.'IJ'miniui 

Balatamapuram. DalawSt^: :Th6inng'l6;0f ' "Anthikkai,; 
lying between Neyyattinkafa and Trivandrum was eleared 
and bazzars were built. A palace also was- constructed. 
Ummini Thampi’s ’.idea was to develop it into a commer- 
cial town by cutting a navigable canal connecting it with 
the port of Vilinjam, Merchants and iiandicraitsmen 
were invited to settle at this place. A colony of weavers is 
in a flourishing condition even now^. Tlie locality was named 
“Balaiamapufam” in honour of Bala Es.ma Yarma who 
was reigning at the time, 
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Bhatiiappand-i is the headquarters of Th5v§;Ia. It 
is situated at the foot of the mountaiiij about 6 miles 

Bhnthappaudi north-west of the Aramboly pass. It is 
an ancient place founded by one of the 
PSn^yan kings. There is an old temple dedicated to Bhatha- 
natlia on the bank of the PalayS-r. This temple is of great 
archeological importance as it contains several inscriptions. 
An English middle school, a district dispensary, an Anchal 
office and a police sub-station are among the chief Govern- 
ment institutions in the locality. 


Lat. 8^4' N. Long. 77^^36' E. Cape Comorin (Kanya- 
kumari) is the southernmost point of India, 11 J miles to the 
Oape Comorin south of ISTagercoil. The pakuthi in which 
the promontory is situated, has an area of 
11*08 square miles of which over 3,550 acres are under paddy. 
The coast is broken and groups of rocks appear above the 
water in the sea. This place ‘the land’s end’ of India was 
very familiar to the early traders and travellers. It has 
been famous from ancient days and a bone of contention 
between the neighbouring powers. The shore to the west of 
the Residency is bare of vegetation. About a mile from the 
Cape and beyond the fishing village, a sandy spit ending in a 
line of rocks runs out into the sea, and beyond this point is 
an anchorage with sandy bottom to which native crafts are 
rowed for shelter when the weather hinders them from 
going round the Cape. Ships used to anchor leaving N.E. of 
the rooks that are off Cape Comorin and S. W, of the 
Vattakkotta fort* 

This is a famous place of pilgrimage as well as a 
popular health resort during the summer. The very ancient 
temple dedicated to the *Virgin Goddess Bhagavathi is of 
great archiBological importance. There are several churches 
along the coast, the chief of which is the Roman Catholic 
church at Kumafimuttam, Another notable sight is the 
eighteenth century fortress of Vatfakkoita built of solid 
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stone, overlooking a deep water haven which was mucli in 
use in ancient days. The ruins of a fort extending from this 
place to the Kadukkafa hills are still to be seen. They 
are of great historical importance as indicating the southern 
boundary of the State in earlier times. Near it is the small 
port of Leapuram. 

“Here may be gathered specimens of remarkable 
sands and one bright reddish in colour formed of rolled 
fragments of garnet and ruby, such as are found in larger 
pieces in Ceylon, another black sand formed from titaniferous 
iron ore, not magnetic, and the celebrated ‘rice sand’ with 
strangely worn grains of chalcedonio quartz, partly tinted 
with a little oxide of iron and bearing a close resemblance 
to rice. Several stories are extant regarding the origin of 
the ‘rice sand^ Au cbuplet of low, hM^ rocky islets, a little 
way out in the sea, in the centre of one of which a freshwater 
well is Aaid to exist, m one or two smaller rocks on 
which the sea breaks, form the last points of solid land in 
India”.;f'>f.,",' 

Besides a palace close to the temple, a beautiful 
Residency and an extensive convent, there are two spacious 
travellers’ bungalows on the sea-shore and a number of 
sathrams in the streets leading to the temple, which provide 
suitable acconimodation to the public. Many varieties 
of exotic fruits are cultivated in the Government Fruit 
Farm close by. 


Chakkai is a part of Trivandrum through which the 
long and continuous line of water communication passes. 

Chakkai account, a prominent 

locality before the introduction of motor 
traffic and railw^ay communication between Trivandrum 
and Quilon. There is a fine boat jetty on the canal at this 
place. Almost all the tile manufacturing firms of Quilon 
have their sales depots at Chakkai. It is here that the 
Government Rubber Factory began its work. 
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This is the northern-most taluk of this Division. It 
has an area of 50*89 square miles and a population of 193,010 
according to the last census. It is boun- 
Chimyiiikil Taluk. Oil the north by Quilon taluk, on the 

east by Kottafakkafa taluk, on the south by Tfiyandrum 
and Ne^umangad taluks and on the west by the tArabian 
Sea. 

The plains in the western part of the taluk are 
interspersed with canals and lagoons, the prominent among 
the latter being those at Anjengo, Kdlifhottam and E^ava# 
The eastern parts are hilly and the soil lateritious. The 
Vamanapufam river flows through this taluk. The taluk 
enjoys an annual rainfall of 74*5 inches. 

The chief occupation of the people is agriculture. 
The principal crops raised and acreages under them are 
given below:— 

Paddy Ih^SOl acres. 

Coconut 28,558 ,, 

Tapioca 18,162 ,, 

Pepper 1,513 „ 

A large proportion of the people is also engaged in 
fishing, coir-making and the manufacture of lime. Copra 
and coconut oil are largely exported. 

This taluk has the highest proportion of Muslims and 
the lowest of Christians. f 

Attingal is the headquarters of the Tahsildar, The 
taiuk is divided into the following pakuthies : — 

7, Oherunniytir 

8. Chirayinkll 

10. ,:,vEdakk5^U' ' 

12» ■■ .iadakkSvhr 


1. Ayrur 

2. Aiankotju 

3. Alar 

4. Attingal 

5. Avanavanchefi 

6. Chemmafuthi 
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Navaiktilam 

24. Olln r 

25. Palayakunnummel 

26. Pallikkal 

27. Pulimat'h 

28. Sarkafa 

29. Varkala 

30. Yellailur 

31. Vetttir. 


13. Kafavaram 

14. Eilattingal 

15. Kilimaiiar 

16. Kllvaliam 

17. ICoduvalaiinur 

18. Kuntliallur 

19. Madavnr 

20. Manampur 

21. Mudakkai 

22. Wagafiir 


This taluk possesses a MunBiff’s court, a Panchayat 
and Bench Magistrate’s court, two Government medical 
institutions ^besides Mission Dispensaries, Sub-Registry 
offices, two police charging stations with out-posts, and 
141 schools of all grades, both departmental and private, 
and Anehal and post office The places of importance 
in the taluk are 'Sttmgal, Varkala, Kilimantr, Chirayinkll, 
Kadakkavmv and Nsvaik 

This place is situated about four miles to the south- 
west of Attingal. There are a District Hospital, an 
CMraymkil. An dial office, a police outpost and a 

Railway Station at this place. A large 
quantity of dried fish is regularly sent out by train. 


village in Neyya taluk. It is in- 

habited chiefly by Vetans who make flower-pots and other 

earthenware. A fine clay resemhling 
Cha|attupetta. i • • . • , j * t . 

porcelain m some respects is obtained in 

the neighbourhood. 

A town situated on the sea-coast in Kalkulam taluk 
at 10' 45" N. Lat. and 77<> 13' 30" E. Long. It is about 
four miles to the north-west of If anieh It 
is tho' southernmost port in the State and 
a port of call for coasting 'steamers. During the time of 
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^5, -a K§^ava DSs the port was considerably improved. Ocean- 
going steamers also call sometimes to load monazite, 
palmyra fibre and other articles. Large quantities of 
paddy and rice are being imported through this port. There 
is a group of outlying rocks in front of the town, which 
forms a partial break-water under the shelter of which 
landing and shipping operations are carried on. Bartolomeo 
speaks of this place as “Oolachy well-known to the 
ancients.” It was a Dutch colony which came under 
Travancore after the defeat of the Dutch by King Ma;r“ 
t'hari^^* Varma in 1751. The Colachel battle is famous in 
the history of Travancore. 

A municipality administers the civic affairs of this 
town. There is a Sub-Registry office here besides a police 
out-post and an Anchai sub-office. 

A pakuthi in Ohirayinkll taluk having an area of 
3‘52 square miles. It has long been a Muslim centre noted 
for its trade. A station has been opened 
Edava. On the Trivandrum— Quilon railway. 

The Edava lake has its outlet into the sea at this place. 
In 1726 the English appear to have obtained a ratification 
from the Queen of Attingal in regard to the factory at 
E^ava. 

A pakuthi in Ealfculam taluk having an area of 
4*72 square miles. It has long been famous as a weaving 
, ^ centre, particularly for cloths of very fine 

Irasjiei. mr^tlius. Weavers and 

Cheftis form the bulk of the population. Agriculture and 
the manufacture of jaggery are the other important occu- 
pations of the inhabitants. 

Situated five miles south of the main southern road. 
It was the seat of the Royal Fandily in ancient days before it 
was shifted to PadmanEbhapufam. There 
lianiel-Town. palace here. Tradition says that 

one of the rulmg princes disappeared suddenly while 


Irasjiel. 
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sl69piiig in tills palac 0 , Tli6 stone couch on which hois 
supposed to h<ive slept is still preserved and a larnp kept 
burning incessantly by the side of the couch. The portion 
of the palace from which the King disappeared is called 
Vasanihamandajpam. 

The name Ifaijiel is said to be a corruption of 6ana- 
singanallur, iianasinga or lion in battle might have been 
the title of one of the early kings of Travancore. 

The place is famous for very fine cotton fabrics 
manufactured by hand-looms. It was the headquarters of 
the Ifaniel Tahsildar until recently when the pakuthies 
which comprised the taluk of that name were distributed 
among the adjacent taluks. An English High School, a 
Stationary Magistrate’s Court and a police charging station 
are the principal Government institutions of the town. 

A pakuthi in Ohirayinkil taluk, two miles north-west 
of the village of Ohirayinkil. It is inhabited mostly by 
Kayars and Ilavas. A pagoda dedicated 
Kadakkavur. ggCstha stands on the shore of the back- 
water. There is also a Roman Catholic church. 


Kadakkaviir is a watering station on the Trivandrum- 
Quilon railway. Weaving and coir yarn spinning are 
followed by the majority of the inhabitants. 

A village along the sea-coast in Kalkulam taluk about 
5 miles to the south-east of Ifapiel, It was one of the, old 
_ sea-ports, although the anchorage was un- 

Kadiyapattamm. between the shore and two 

rocky islets. A Light House was erected here for the gui- 
dance of mariners. The port, however, dwindled in 
importance after the Interportal Convention. There is an 
old Roman Catholic church in the locality. 

A village half-way between Trivandrum and Attingal 
on the road to Quilon. The ancient Siva temple at this 
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place has some exceptionally fine wood carvings in it 

. At the north-east -corner of the village 

KalakkQltam. ■ . , . , . . „ ,, 

there IS a spring which, issuing from the 

declivity of an eminence, discharges itself into a cistern 
about twelve feet square and then descends through a sub- 
terranean channel for about forty-five feet into another 
iiasin so contrived as to retain from five to six feet of water 
throughout the year. The excess water flows out and is 
used for irrigating the fields* There is an old palace which 
is kept in a state of good repair. The village also 
contains a Sub-Registry office, Anchal and Post offines, a 
police charging station, a Mission Hospital and a Railway 
Station. - ; 

Hot far from the village there is a cave-temple cut in 
a huge rock called Ma^avapp§;ra. There are in it a few 
figures which, tradition says, are self-cut. Some people be- 
lieve that this cave must have been a Buddhistic Vihafa, 
but the temple is of too recent an origin to warrant any 
such belief. 

A hilly pakuthi in Vilavanko^u taluk having an 
area of 67T8 square miles. Excluding the hills, it may be 
considered to be a village seven miles 
Kahyai. north-east of Eulit'liura and a mile west of 
the Kothayar. Attempts have been made to bring a con- 
siderable portion of the extensive wastes under cultivation 
and a number of estates have sprung up recently. But the 
locality is malarial. 

A populous village on the border of a rich rice grow- 
ing valley about two miles south-west of Kulit'hura in 
. . Viiavanko^u taluks The majority of the 

aliyikkaviia. inhabitants are Nayars. But the Nadar 

community also is strong. An important public market is 
held here on Mondays and Fridays, 
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This taluk played a prominent part in the earlier 
history of the State having been the seat of the Royal House 
before its removal to Trivandrum. It has 
Kaikulam-Talnk. pf 229-39 square miles consisting of 

24-28 square miles of wet lands, 100-36 square miles of dry 
lands and 82-74 square miles of forests, with a population of 
206 491 It is bounded on the north by Viiavankodu taluk,. 
’ * Ygli Mala and ThSvSla taluk, on the 

taluk and on the west by the 


on the east by the 
south by Agasthllwaram 
Arabian Sea, 

The northern portion of this taluk is hilly and rocky. 
The greater part of the Vgli Mala lies within its limits. The 
only river flowing through this taluk is the Valliyar which 
is waterless in the summer. 

Palmyra palms grow in abundance, Agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the people, the principal crops 
raisedbeingpaddy and tapioca. The paddy fields in the 
plains are served by the Kothayar Irrigation Works. Out 

of the total cultivable area of 1,14,863 acres, the area cropped 
is 77,004 acres. The main crops cultivated and the acreages 
under them are given below 

Paddy acres. 

Coconut 11,945 „ 

Tapioca 15,269 3> 

Rubber 1,176 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tea 820 „ 

Ginger 280 „ 

Pepper 211 „ 

Sugar-cane 30 „ 

Weaving is a minor industry and sugar is manu- 
factured at Thakkala. 

This is the only taluk which has more than one 
inunioipality within its limits. A large number of important 
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Devaswams are situated here. For purposes of revenue 
administration the taluk is divided into the following 
pakuthifcs 


A.ltx r 

Afuvikkafa 

After 

Colacliel 

Ifaniel 

Kadiyapattapam, 

Kalkulam 

Kappiyara 

Kothanallar 


Manavalakkuric’hi 

Mekodu 

Ponmana 

Thalakkulam 

Thiruvattar 

Thiruvithamko^ii 

Thrppaiappu 

Tliakkala 

V alvadhakottam 


There are three departmental medical institutions at 
Oolachel, Padmanabhapuf am and Kula§gkhapain, besides the 
important mission hospitals at Neyyur, the London Mission 
Dispensary at Kulasgkhafam and a number of aided Ayur- 
vedic Vaidya^alas. The taluk possesses 134 schools, English, 
Malayalam and Tamil, with a total enrolment of 21,870. 
There are also a District Magistrate’s Court, a Munsiff’s 
Court, two Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s Courts, six 
Sub-Registry offices, three police charging stations and a 
third grade Anchal Office with six sub-offices. 

The places of interest in this taluk are Padmanabha- 
puram, Thakkala, Thiruvattar, Oolachel, Ifapiel, Thifu- 
vithamko^u, dSTeyyfir, and Ka^iyapattapam. 


A village in Nejumanga^ taluk on the road from 
Trivandrum to Ponmu^i. There is an 
^ old palace. There are several rubber 

estates in the locality. 

Kilimanur literally means land of parrots and deer. 
It is situated nearly seven miles to the north-east of 
Attingal, the former residence of the 
iviiimamxr. Kapis and twenty-seven miles to the 

north of Trivandrum. It has an area of seventeen square 
miles. This is an E^avaka in Chirayinkil taluk and belongs 
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to a family of Koyilt'hampufans. It was granted to the 

Koyilt'hampufSns in 903 M. E. by the king 
in recognition of the heroic service rendered by Kerala 
Varma Koyilt’liampuran in saving the lives of the Baui 
and her son when they were waylaid by enemies. The 
Edavaka is sub-divided into two pakuthis mg., Kiiimanar 
aiid Palayakunnuinmel, with a total are of 7-35 square miles. 

Tradition says that the village was owned hy the 
Kurniummgl Raja, a turbulent chief of the Pan^ala caste. 
During one of the insurrections so frequent in the earlier 
days, the chief plotted against the Travancore King, who 
therefore dispossessed him of his territory and added it to 
his own. The site of a palace with the ruins of an earthen 
fort is still to be seen in a part of the village called Valiya 
Koyikkal. The Kilimantir Koyilt'hampurans are natives 
of Pafappanad in Malabar. Their northern home is 'Called 
‘Tattari Kovilakam. The great Marfhapda Varma Maha- 
raja* the founder of Travancore, and the great Dharma Raja 
were the issues of Kilimaniir Koyilthampuraiis. 

The Kilimanur house of Koyilt'hampufans has been 
closely connected with the Travancore Royal Family for 
over two centuries. Vidwan Koyilthampuran, a literary 
luminary at the court of Swathi Thifunal Maharaja, and 
Eavi Varma, the great Indian artist, belonged to the Kili- 
maiiur palace. So also the present Koohu Koilthampufan, 
the father of H. H. the Maharaja. While Vslu Tharapi was 
wandering incognito to escape from the Englishrhe took 
shelter in this palace. In memory of the kind treatment 
that was accorded to him he kept his sword there. The 
sword is still kept in the palace. 

A village in Neyyattinkafa taluk noted for the 
temple of Piranthur Mahadevar, about the origin of which 
the following story is current. On his 
way to Benares the great Vilvamangalat'hu 
Swaniiyar visited a place called Piraiithtir in Noith 
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Malabar. That place had been rainless for many yearspThe 
people welcomed the Swamiyar and persuaded him to stay 
with them for some time. The Swamiyar learnt that the 
absence of rain must have been due to the people having 
neglected the two temples in the locality, one dedicated to 
Siva and the other to Vishnu. He accordingly took the 
two images with him and assigned to the former which 
was the smaller of the two a residence at Kolia and called 
it Piranthtir Mahadevar. 


A village in Neyyattinkafa taluk to the south of Bala-^ 
famapufam. Ward and Conner (1816) described the place 
thus: “A scattered village south of Valram- 
Kottukal. poor, on the sides of the glen of that name; 

a large area of the cultivation is in a swamp, which is so deep ^ 
and treacherous as to bury a man or animal entering it 
incautiously; there are several other logs of the same des- 
cription along the edges of the glen equally dangerous which 
admit of no cultivation. The Polayars gather the culti- 
vation in these marshy places by using a movable staging 
formed of twigs and straw”. 


A suburb of Nagercoil in Agasthiswafam taluk. It 
is situated on the main road from Trivandrum to Cape 
Comorin. It has been a trading centre 
from very early days. During the periods 
of Chola and Pandya ascendency this place was frequently 
the scene of conflicts between rival powers. Aajmidra Chola 
Deva changed the name of Kottar to Mummu^icholanailur. 
It was also called Aajendracholapuram after the great 
Eajendra Chola. Even now it is a busy centre of trade. 
Fra Bartolomeo says: “This city, a considerable place of 
trade, is, upwards of 2,000 years old; and is much frequented 
by merchants from the island of Ceylon, the Provinces of 
Madura Marava, Tanjur, and the coast of Coromandal. A 
river which flows through the middle of it divides it into 
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two parts. It contains abuiidance of merchandise, and is 
inhabited by a great number of weavers, money-changers, 
silver smiths, jugglers, comedians, quackers, dancing-girls, 
conjurers and black artists,” It is full of narrow crowded 
streets with numerous shops. There is a weaving colony 
and the cloths of fine texture manufactured here have 
been appreciated and admired in distant countries. A 
Tamil and Malayalam High School, a fourth grade Anchal 
office, a police charging station and a Stationary Magis- 
trate’s court are among the important Government insti- 
tutions in the locality. 


KSvajam. 


A small village at the head of a bay which afforded 
a tolerably safe landing to vessels in fin© season. It is 
eight miles south of Trivandrum and is 
close to Vilinjam which was once the seat 
of an English factory. There are a few rocks projecting 
into the sea. The fine bathing ghat in the seals a favourite 
resort of Europeans. 

A village at the foot of the Vdi Mala in Kalkulam 
taluk about two miles north-east of Thakkala. The place 
^ is noted for a temple dedicated to Subrah- 
Kumarakovil. mapya, which attracts large crowds of 

pilgrims on almost ail Fridays, 


A village on the shores of a lake of the same name 
in Agasthi§wafam taluk. It is pleasantly situated between 
the lake and the sea. The lake supplies 
Maoakkudi. brine required for the salt in the 

neighbourhood. 


This is the southernmost peak in the Travanoore 
Ghats with an elevation of 5,370 ft. Superior tea is culti- 
vated here. Tradition says that it was 
Mahendragifi, fj^om this peak that lianuman leapt 

across the sea to Lanka in quest of Sitha, consort of 
iSri 6-ama* 
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A village in Kalkulam taluk. The place has grown 
into importance on account of the deposits of sand contain- 
ing monazite, zircon, ilmenite and other 
Manavajakkoriehi nilnerals in the neighbourhood. Two 

European firms The Travancore Minerals, and Messrso 
Hopkins and William are working at this place for the 
export of these minerals. 

A village in Kalkulam taluk famous for a temple 
dedicated to Bhadrakali, which attracts crowds of pilgrims 
for the annual festival called Mandakk§»ttu 
Maudakkad. Roda ill March. The image of the deity 
worshipped in this temple is in the form of a big ant MIL 
According to tradition some ploughboys made a heap of 
mud from the fields and worshipped it. Before long the mud 
image acquired sanctity. Animal sacrifice was common 
but is now stopped. 

A suburb of municipal town of Kulithura. This place 
has loomed into importance recently owing to the rural 
reconstruction work organised by the local 
M&rt'haodam. M. 0. A. It is also a London Mission 

centre. The Mission Hospital and the English High School 
are the other important public institutions in the locality. 

The public market of Thoduvetti also contribute to the 
importance of the place. 

A pakuthi in Agasthi^wafam taluk having an area 
of 8‘73 square miles. Formerly iron ore was obtained from 
a mine in the neighbourhood and ^ the 
Maiunkar. manufacture of iron goods was a thriving 
industry. But the industry died^ out when machine-made 
iron goods began to be imported into the country. 

A village situated on the main southern road 
to the north of Thakkala. There is a tile and brick ^ 

factory at this place. It is now a Chris- j 

Mulakummiidu. tian centre and has an old convent with ^ 

orphanages attached to it, i 
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This is a health resort at an elevation of 4,400 feet 
above the sea“level, about thirty* two miles from Nagercoil, 
and is easily reachable to the people of 
Mut'hukkBHvayal. TravaiiGore and the neighbouring 

District of Tinnevelly. It is believed that in days of yore 
t.iTiM rifainnlfi dncr this nlaoe for Deai'ls and other precious 


grassy 


hills, and, on the other, at various points, a long unbroKen 
line of sea-shore. Nowhere south of the Peermede hills 

. I 


nortiesr season me air is aeiiciousjy ouoi, ine bempeiai/uxc 
varying from 64 to 71 degrees Fahr. In October the average 

t 


taluk, often visited by persons desiring to have a sea-side 
holiday. The place W'^as known to mariners 
Muttam. because of the Crocodile Rock rearing its 
head a few miles out into the sea. A Lighthouse was built 
here by the British Government as a wmrning to approach- 


Catholic faith, the Catholics have constructed a big church 


Mailadi is a village in AgasthlSwafam taluk, famous 
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in 1810 by the enterprising missionary Rev. Eingeltanbe. 

Mailadi place was pointed out to the mission" 

ary by the reigning Maharaja. There 
is an important market in this place. 

This is the largest town in South Travancore. It is 
situated at 8*^ 11' N. Lat. and 77'^ 28' 41" E. Long., within 
seven miles of the Aramboly Pass through 
Nagerooil which runs the highway from Timievelly 

to Trivandrum. It has an area of 4'80 square miles com- 
prising a number of villages, e. g., VadaSsefi, Olukanassefi, 
Yadiviswaram and Kotiar. Its population according to 
the last census in 43,000. Kdttar and Vaciassefi are manu- 
facturing and trading centres. There is an ancient pagoda 
dedicated to the Serpent God. 

The town is administered by a municipal council, 
It is electrified and a water supply scheme is in progress. 

Nagercoii owes much of its present position and 
importance to the efforts of Christian missionaries. The 
London Mission owns a second grade college which has 
grown out of the Nagercoil Seminary, the first English 
school in Travancore, and a printing press, also the first of 
its kind in the State. The oldest newspaper in Travancore, 
the Travancore Times, was started here. Lace-making 
was introduced here by Mrs. Mault in the 19th century. 
The lace manufactured here was highly appreciated at the 
London Exhibition. 

Thovslu aiid Agasthlswafam, the twm southernmost 
taluks of the State, together go by the popular name of 
NanjanS^. This name is derived from the 
Nanjanad. extensive paddy fields that are found in this 
part of the country. There is also a tradition that the 
name is derived from Nsnji Kuravan who once ruled over 
the country. In its collected villages, waving plains, palmyra 
topes and extensive cultivation .Ns.njanad resembles th§ 
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neighbouring District of Tinncvelly in every particular 
except that it does not partake of the comparatively arid 
sterility of the latter. Nanjanad is mostly a level tract 
with an average annual rainfall of 40 inches. The paddy 
fields of this region, covering nearly 55,000 acres, are 
served by the Kothas/ar Irrigation Project. Various 
channels and distributaries constructed under the scheme 
have enabled more lands being brought under the plough 
and secured to them complete immunity from drought. 

Tradition goes that during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries hfanjanS^ was governed by Nan ji 
Kuravan and his descendants and for some time thereafter 
by the Veil alas from whom it passed over to Travancore, 

Tamil is the mother tongue of the majority of the 
inhabitants who do not differ much from the people of the 
adjoining Tinnevolly District in ^their dress and social 
customs. Bice is the staple food of the rich and the poor 
alike. The chief industries are j agger y-making, gardening, 
hand-loom weaving, mat-making, potiery, brass works, etc. 

It is worthy of note that considerable portions of the 
paddy lands of Nanjanad are owned by moneyed-men in 
other parts of the State, thus giving rise to the evils of 
absentee landlordism. 

The people of Nanjanad have from very early times 
enjoyed sympathetic treatment at the hands of the. Rulers 
of Travancore and have been selected for responsible 
posts in the State service. 

This taluk occupies the north-eastern corner of the 
Division and is completely inland. It has an area of 365*97 
square miles with a population of 157,312 
3'C'G03:ding to the last census. It is bounded 
on the north by Kottafakkafa and Pat'ha- 
napuf am taluks, on the east by the Sahyadri Range, on the 
south by .Neyyattinkafa taluk and on the west by Trivan- 
druna aiid Chirayinkll taluks, 
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This is the most hilly taluk in the division, nearly 
12j,098 acres being under the forest. Agasthyalmtani, the 
highest peak, in the southern portion of the Sahyadfi Range, 
is situated in this taluk. The Karamana and Killiyar 
rivers rise in the hills here and take their courses through 
this taluk. There is a waterfall in the Karamana river at 
Afiivikkafa. The Vamanapufam river also has a consider- 
able portion of its course in this taluk. 

Though the hills are covered with rocks, there are no 
mines or minerals. The plumbago mines of Vellanad ceased 
to work many years ago. 

The forests abound in fine timber trees of all kinds 
and almost ail species of plants grow in the plains. 

Wild animals such as elephants, tigers, leopards, 
boars, bears, etc., are found in the forests. Besides the crow, 
the kite, the dove and other common birds, eagles, vslampal 
and are also found. 

There are no festivals except the annual uthsavams in 
the important temples. Bi-weekly markets are held at 
Venjaramtldu, Kallara, E'edumangad and Kattakkada. 

Several Christian Missions, particularly the London 
Mission, the Salvation Army and the Catholic church have 
been doing active work in this taluk. Their important 
centres are Thannikodu, Padhai, Kafumankodu, Vattappara 
and Chullimanur. There are six churches and a mission 
hospital in the Kulat'hummgl pakuthi. The Lutheran 
Mission also conducts several schools in this taluk. 

The taluk has an annual rainfall of 90 inches; but in 
some parts it is below the average and consequently the crops 
fail sometimes. Agriculture and petty trade are the chief 
occupations of the people. The principal crops raised and 
the areas under them are given below: 
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Tapioca 

46,278 acre 

Pepper 

18,225 „ 

Paddy 

14,096 n 

Coconut 

7,695 „ 

Tea 

2,747 „ 

Rubber 

2,705 „ 

Ginger 

, 17 


Agricultural loans are availed of by the ryots. Only 
two tanks and a dam are maintained for irrigation purposes. 
Fottery^making and the making of mats and baskets out of 
reeds are the cottage industries followed by the poor folk. 
There are good roads throughout the length and breadth 
of the taluk with four camp sheds and four sathrams for the 
accommodation of travellers. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthiesi— 


1. Anadu 
%, Afyanadu 

3. Kaiakulani 

4. Kulafhummel 

5. Manikkal 

6. Man^nrkafa 

7. Nallanadu 

8. ISf edumangad 


9. Pullampara 

10. Palodu 

11. Pefumkulam 

12. tJlamalakkal 

13. Vamanapufam 

14. Vellanad 
lt5. Vlfanaka^^ 

16. 'V'empayam 


The chief places are:— (1) Nedumangad, the head- 
quarters of the Tahsildar, with a Munsiff’s court, a Bub- 
Registry office, a Village Panchayat, and English and 
Malayalam schools; (2) Palodu, (3) VIdufa, (4) Kailar, 
(5) Pohmudii (6) Vsma lapufam, and (7) If atiltkkada. The 
taluk has three police charging stations and six out-posts, a 
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population. It has an area of 232*96 square miles. It 

stretches across the country from the 
Neyyajtmkara-taluk Qf hills on the east. It 

is bounded on the north by Nedumangad and Trivandrum 
taluks, on the east by the Sahyadri Range and Vilavan** 
ko^u taluk, on the south by Vilavanko^u and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. 


The eastern portion of the taluk is mountainous, some 
of the important peaks being Nllimala, Kattara, Pallidhi, 
SasthSmpara, Anappara, etc. About 22,846 acres are under 
forests. There are also several colonies of Kanis on the hills, 
the more important of which are Punnakkattu Kapi, Kalli- 
inudu, Velisd., Pannimala, etc. These hilly parts are mala- 
rial. The Neyyar flows through this taluk,^ though its waters 
are not much used for irrigation. 


Some of the important rocks are Ptikodu, Kakkodn, 
Kalanga, Afiappara, Knttappara, etC; There are no mines 
or minerals in this taluk. 


The climate is hot and rainfall scanty and there is 
scarcity of water in some parts. 


The only important festivals are the uthmvafm in the 
temples. There are no fairs worth mentioning. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
Almost the whole of the cultivable area of 1,09,998 acres is 
cultivated. There are many irrigation tanks. The principal 
crops raised and the areas under them are given below : — 
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48,508 , acres. 

31,416 
14,912 


Tapioca 
Coconut 
Paddy 
Pepper 
Ginger 

The weaving of coi 
Pottery is carried on at The 
Good roads connect 
taluk. There is a travell 
sheds. 

The taluk comprises 

1. Athiyanntir 

2. Ghenkal 

3. Kanmfculam 

4. Kolia ‘ 

5. Kottukal 
'4.- 'Xulallhur::';. 

?. KunnaGiuka.1 

8, MEranallur 

9. Marukil ^ 

The population of the taluk according to the last 

census is 274,538. The Tahsildar holds his lieadquarters 
in Neyyattinkara town which also has a Munsiif’s court, 
a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate s oourtj, a btationary 
fiourt. an English High School, a Municipality 
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A village in Kalkulam taluk. It is known all over 
India as the headquarters of an important mission hospital 
which was started in Nagercoil over a 
century ago. The Neyyar hospital was 
founded in 1852 and since then it has become the chief 
centre of the medical activities of the London Mission 
Society. The hospital has attached to it a laboratory for 


of the Udayagifi fort on the main southern road. On the 
V breaking up of the central Ohgfa family one 
Padmanabhapuram migrated to the south and settled 

at Padmanabhapufam. It was the capital of the State 
and the seat of the Royal House until^^ about two cen- 
turies ago when it was shifted to Trivandrum. It is 
surrounded by a square stone fortifioation intended mainly 
for the protection of the palaces and the temples with- 
in. Some of the palace buildings which contain speci- 
mens of admirable skill in ancient sculpture and wood 
carving as well as numerous inscriptions of great archaeolo- 
gical importance are still preserved in good repair. It is 
believed that there is an underground passage from this 
palace to the ChfDfdclu palace, a few miles away. Many 


The headquarters of the taluk of the same name, 

situated 12 miles from Trivandrum on the main southern 

road. There is a temple dedicated to 
Neyyattmkara-Town 6 - i u i s n 

oil Krishna, on the southern bank of the 

Neyygr. In this temple there is a historic Jack tree, known 

as Ammao'hi Plsvu, in the hollow of which Msrfhanda 

Varma is believed to have hid himself from his enemies who 

had pursued him. Another matter of historical importance 

associated with this town is that Urnii Kerala Varma, one 

of the earlier kings of Travancore, had his residence here. 

The affairs of this town are administered by a Municipal 

Council. 
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interesting paintings and inscriptions have been discovered. 
“The mnrals of this ancient palace/ painted about a 
thousand years ago, are remarkable for their freedom o 
line and intricate details and recall in a striking manner 
the frescoes of Ajanta’^ 

Besides the palaice and temples there are several 
streets of houses, bazaars, extensive topes, rice fields and 
tanks within the fort. The town ^is administeied by a 
Municipal Council. There is also a First Class Magis- 
trate’s court at this place. 

A suburb of Trivandrum town and the headquarters 
of the Travancore State Forces. There is a dam across the 
KilliySir at this place which diverts the 

PangQdu Water of the Stream for irrigaU^^ the 

paddy fields in the neighbourhoods 

A populous village in Agasthi&wafarn taluk, situated 
a mile and half to the south-west of Suchlndram. It is 
pleasantly situated on a ' slope having 
extensive irrigation tanks fed by channels 
from the Palaysur. There are several streets of houses 
parallel to one another at the south-east corner of the 
village. There is also a temple dedicated to PefumSl in 
which the annual festival is celebrated in April. 

A village in Neyyafc^^^^^^^^^ taluk, situated on the 
main soiithern road about half way between the towns of 
Neyyattmkaf a and Kulit'hura. The village 
was founded by Dalava Malian Chempaka- 
faman Filial. A fairly large sectdon of the inhabitants 
are Nad^r converts to Christianity. The place has a Hindu 
temple, several churches, amission dispensary, a public 
market, a Sub-Registry office, an Ancbal office and a police 
out-post besides a number of schools. It is centering about 
widely diverging religions—Hinduism around the temple 


Parakka 


Para^^ala 
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and Christianity around the headquarters of the London 
Mission. 


This is a hill station and health resort in the Neclii- 
mangad taluk, situated at an elevation of 3,000 ft. from the 
sea-level. It is thirty-eight miles from 
Trivandrum and can be reached by a good 
road fit for motor journ ''y. There are two Government 
buildings called the Upper Sanitarium and the Lower 
Sanitarium on the top of the hills. There are several rubber 
and tea estates about the place. These hills and the range 
extending to the south are the homes of the Kanikkar, one 
of the primitive tribes found in the forests of the State. 


Ponmiidi 


About five miles north-west of Trivandrum. It has a 
fine forest reserve affording shady walks and a glorious view 
over the Veli lake to the sea. There is 
Pulayan&rkotta ^ Boat Club possessing modern boats and 

affording convenience for boat race. 


A village in Vilavankodu taluk, noted for a public 
market. Kunnat'hur pakuthi, the birth-place of the great 
Dewaii llaja Kesava Das, is only four 
Puthukkada furlongs distant from this place, Uthac'hi 

Kbtta, a hill fortress, is also in the neighbourhood of 
this place. 


A village in Neyyattinkafa taluk, situated close to 
the estuary of the Neyyar. It was a conspicuous trading 
centre in the early days and was one of 
the old ports which, however, ceased to be 
important after the luterportal Convention. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly Muhammadans, some of them being 
wealthy merchants. Coir ropes are manufactured in this 
place. There is also a timber depot in which the timber 
floated down the Neyyar is stored up for sale. 


jilitiliiiS 
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A village in Ohirayinkil taluk, noted 
dedicated to Goddess BhagavathL There is a grand festi- 
val in this temple on the day of the 
s&rkara Bhafani asterism in the month of Minam 
every year. Fairs are held in connection with this festival 
which attracts large crowds from the neighbouring places. 
The temple is situated about two furlongs south of the 
Chirayinldl station on the Trivandrum— Quilon railway. 

A village in Agasthiswafam taluk, situated three 
miles to the south of Nagercoil on the road to Cape Gomorin. 

It is famous for its ancient temple dedi- 
SiioliTndram StHanumalaya Per umsl. Many 

parts of the temple building are profusely carved with 
mythological figures and contain numerous inscriptions of 
great arohseologioal importance. The tradition is that Indra 
was absolved from his sins here; hence the name Suohin- 
dram, i. e., the place where Indra was purified. With a tall 
spire built on the model of those found in the Carnatic and 
a strong square stone wall enclosing the premises, the 
temple building exhibits the full grandeur of the ancient 
Dravidian architecture. Tradition says that it was con- 
structed by Indra himself. There are several annual 
festivals in this temple, but the most important of them 
is the car festival in the month of Dhanu, which attracts a 
large crowd of people from places far and near. In937 M. E. 
the king of Cochin made the following declaration at the 
shrine of Suchmdram; “We, myself and nephews, do hereby 
declare under the solemn oath in the presence of Stlispu- 
murt'hi that we shall from this day the 12th Karka^ak^^^ 
937 M. E., on no account neither oppose nor sanction war 
against Sri Padmanabhad5.sa BsiafSma Yarma Kula- 
sekhafa Pefumal, King of Travancore, and his nephew 

A hilly tract twelve miles from Ni-gercoil. It is 
noted for the syphon constructed there 
Tbadikkarankewam conveying the Water of the ThovaJ.a 

channel under the bed of the road and a stream* 
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A village in Agastlii&waram taluk with an area 
6'21 square miles. There are a few salt pans here. The 
rpu- * 1 , , PalaySr flows close by and empties its 
waters into the Manakkudi lake which 
extends to a short distance south of the village. Wet culti- 
vation is the chief occupation of the people. 

This was an extensive commercial village and sea- 
port in the Vilavankodu taluk in early days. It is situ- 
ated six miles south-west of Kulit'hura 

ihengappattariam , nr, - ” - i 

near the estuary of Thamravarni and 
possesses many extensive coconut topes. Formerly timber 
was floated down the river from the forests in the interior 
of the country, It was collected at this place and exported 
to the sea-ports on the East Coast. Ships were built and 
repaired here in ancient times. The Dutch had a factory 
at this place. The prominent buildings are a Roman 
Catholic church and a few' mosques. 

Coir making and fish curing are the chief occu- 
pations of the people. Trade is carried on in these 
articles. 

A rocky hill about a mile south of Vattiyarkkavu in 
Trivandrum taluk- There is a temple on the summit of the 
rock below which, on the eastern side, 
Thiiumala there are two creeks. The stone for the 

Ottakkal Map^Q-P^tih the single square piece of stone 
in front of the shrine of the Padmanabhaswami temple, 
was out from this rock. There is a dairy farm in the 
vicinity of this temple worked on a co-operative basis. 


Thiiumala 




A village ten miles north of Trivandrum, from which 
the Travancore Royal House takes its title 
T^rppappar^ There is an old 

temple and a palace in the place. Tradition says that 
this was the place where the feet of Maha Vishpu rested 



when tlie sage Viivamaiigaiatnu owauuj'a.x ... 

Ananthankad. The Maharajas of Travancore go to tho 
temple at this place for worship at the time of their coro- 
nation, and it is only after that they assume the title ot 

‘Thippappui: muppu.’ 

A pakutlii in Neyyattinkara taluk with an area of 
11*32 square miles. It is about four miles south of Trivaii” 
drum and is situated at the junc^^^^^^ 
Thiruvailam aiid the Kafamana river. There 

is an ancient temple dedicated to the Thrimurt'his of the 
Hindu pantheon. It is a sacred place to which Hindus 
resort in large numbers on new moon days to offer halis to 
the manes of their ancestors, 

A beautifnl healthy village in Kalkulam taluk with 
an area of 6*06 square miles. It is situated at a bend of the 

Thamravarni river and is inhabi chiefly 
and Nayars. It is noted for 
its temple dedicated to -Ad^^ Pefumal, which is one of 

the oldest in south India and contains inscriptions revealing 
many interesting facts regarding the early history of the 
country. The place has a Sub-Registry office, a police 
charging station and Malayalam schools. 

^ ^ Kalkulam taluk, situated to the south 

west of Padmanabhapufam. The name is derived from Sri-* 

valumkodu which means the place where 

Goddess of Prosperity resides. The State 
takes its name from this place which was 
its earlier capital. The ruins of an old fortress are 
still to be seen. There are also two mosques, a church and 
a Hindu temple. The village is now inhabited mostly by 
Muhammadans who are enterprising merchants conducting 
business at Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey and other places 
io and outside the State. It is also noted for the rnanu- 
fa.o.tnre of brass and copper vessels as well as mats out of 
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last census. It is boimded on the north 
and east by Tiniievelly District and on the south and west 
by A’gasthi^waram and Kaikulam taluks respectively. 

More than half the area of the taluk is covered by 
hills and mountains, the chief ranges being the Maheiidra- 
gifi, the A^ampu, the Poikainala and a portion of the Y§li 
Mala. There are three passes in the mountains leading to 
the British territory on the other side. The plains forming 
part of Nanjana^ contain vast paddy fields which are served 
by channels constructed under the Kdtliayar Irrigation 
Scheme. 

In old days the place was under tlie control of the 
Pahdya, Chbla and Vijayaiiagar kings until it finally 


Agriculture is the main occupation of the people, the 
total extent of cultivable area being 28,1 05 acres. The 
principal crops raised and the acreage under them are 
shown below 

■V. ■■•Paddy/ :,:'/''14,165AcreBi,, ,.',.,/■■/"• , 

Tapioca 834 „ 

Coconut 498 „ 

Tea 388 „ 

Coffee = 60 ,, 

Sugar cane 7 „ 

There are eleven coffee and tea estates on the 
mountains. 

For administrative purposes the taluk is divided into 
the following pakuthies ; — 
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1. AilakiyapS/iidipuram 
3. Ananthapuram 

3. ArumanallaL- 

4. Bhtttliappapdi 

5. Chempakafamanputliur 

6. Chiraniatam 


7, Dar^anamkoppu 

8, : Erac'hakulain 

9, I^anthimangalam 

10. Thalakkudi 

11. ThovSia 


12. ThrppathisaraEi 


There are several places of archaeological interest. 
Bhathappandi which is the headquarters of the lahsildar 
has an English Middle School and a dispensary. The 
police charging station at Aramboly, the Sub-Registry 
office atThovSla and the agricultural farm at ThrppaM^ 
safam are the other prominent Government institutions in 
the taluk. There are two travellers’ bungalows, three 
mission hospitals and two Aided Ayurvedic ^ Vaidya§ alas. 
There is a Village Panchayat at BhuthappEpdi. The taluk 
has no separate civil or criminal courts within its limits. 


A growing town in Kalkulani taluk, situated on the 
main southern road, within a mile nor ih- west of the 
XJdayagifi fort. Several roads branch oil: 

Thakkala from here in all directions. The Travail core 
Sugar h’actory is located in a part of this town. The town 
lies within the jurisdiction of the Padmanabhapufam Muni- 
cipality and has a Munsiffis court, a district hospital, an 
English High School, a Sub-Registry office, and a police 
charging station besides Anchal and Post offices. 


This taluk takes its name fiw the capital of the State 
which is situated in it. It has an area of 97*52 square miles 
and a population of 227,245 according to 
Trivandrum-taiuk census. It is bounded on the north by 

Chirayinkll and Ne^umangEd taluks, on the east and south 
by HedumangEd and NeyyEttinkaf taluks respectively, and 
on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

presents a yariety of aspects consisting of 
hills and dales, river-sides and sea-shore. It enjoys an 


1 
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average annual rainfall of 67*2 inches. Except in the town 
the inhabitants are chiefly engaged in agriculture. The 
principal crops raised and acreages under them are shown 
below:— 


Coconut 21,170 acres. 

Paddy 10,455 „ 

Tapioca 9,286 „ 

Pepper 931 „ 

Rubber 32 „ 

Ginger 37 „ 

Domestic animals reared in this taluk together 
with their numbers are given below 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows and calves 
Sheep and goats 
Buffaloes (male) 

Do. (female & calves) 
Horses 
Mares 
Colts 
Asses 


For administrative purposes the taluk is divided into 
the following pakuthies:— 

11. Kadinamkulam 

12. Kalakktittam 

13. Kile-Thonnakkal 

14. Madat'huvilSikam 

15. Mek-Thonnakkal 

16. 

17. Muttafhara 

18. Palkuiangafa 

19. Pallippuram 

20., Pstngappara 


1. Anchsma^a 

2. Andarkopam 

3. ArSmada 

4. Attipra 

5. Ayiapp^ra 

6. Ohengala^^efi 

7. Cheruvakkal 

8. Chettivilakam 

9. Aifapimuttam 

10. Ka^akampaili 
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Including the numerous public offices and institutions 
at the capital which are separately dealt with below, there 
are in this taluk seven Government hospitals and four 
dispensaries besides the Ayurvedic Hospital, aided Vaidya- 
§alas and mission hospitals; five police charging stations, 
and twelve out-posts; two first grade Anchal offices with 
twelve sub-offices besides Post and Telegraph offices, three 
Sub-Registry offices and 157 educational institutions of all 
grades, both Government and private, with a total enrolment 
of 38,070. The premier municipality in the State is also in 
taluk. 


Besides . the capital, other places of interest in the 
taluk are Kalakkuttam, ThrppSptir, Ullur, Thifumala and 
Pango(Ju. 

Trivandrum (Thifu Ananthapufam) with an area of 
about 12 sq, miles and a population of 96,016 according to 
the Census of 1931, is the capital of the 

Trivandrura-town Oi a i at j /- 

btate and the seat of the Government 
the Royal House. It is the southern terminus of the 
Travancore branch of the South Indian Railway and of an 
uninterrupted line of water-communication extending as 
far north as Thiftir in Malabar. There are excellent roads 
in all parts of the town, which are improved from time to 
time and are maintained in a very satisfactory conditionu 
The Avenue Road, leading to His Highness the 
Kaudiyar Palace along the Vellayampalam Square, is one 
of the best in south India. 

The Port and its neighbourhood con stitute tM most 
crowded part of the town which is, however, being exte 
towards the north and east. The temple of Sr! Padma- 
npbhha wl thip tlie . Port, with several palaces around it. 


24. Vanchlytir 

25. Veylur 


21. Aandamada 

22. Uliyalat'hura 

23. Uilur 
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attracts pilgrims from all parts of India. Kaudiyar Palace, 

the Guest House and the State Banquetting Hall at 

Vellayampalam, the Museum, the 'Observatory, the Public 
* * # 

Offices, the Colleges, the Residency, the Central Jail as well 
as the residences of the upper classes are all situated on 
small eminences commanding refreshing scenes of verdure 
all around. The town has efficient systems of electric 
and water supplies. Drainage and sewage schemes on 
up-to-date lines are in progress. The Guest House, the 
Travellers^ Bungalow at Thaikad, the Mascot Hotel, the 
Central Railway Station Building, the Sathrams in different 
parts of the town and a large number of well-conducted 
hotels provide satisfactory convenience for the State guests 
and travellers visiting the town. The well-laid-out park 
with the beautiful museum and menagerie, the golf-links, 
the several theatres and the excellent sea-beach are all 
resorted to by people in the evening for games, recreation 
and enjoyment. The town also possesses a telephone ex- 
change and an efficient motor service. 

The Chalai Bazaar, the cantonment, Manakkad, and 
the old landing place are busy trading centres. The 
agricultural demonstration farm at Hiramankafa (Eafa- 
manai) and the cattle and dairy farm are situated at 
small distances from the heart of the town. Although in- 
dustrially Trivandrum ranks below some other towns in 
the State, it shows signs of increasing commercial activity 
since the extension of the railway to the centre of the 
town. A rubber factory has been opened at Chakkai. 
The aerodrome at Sankhmnukhara has brought this town 
within easy reach of the important cities of the world. 
There is an air mail service between Trivandrum and 
■fiombay.' 

Trivandrum is also one of the chief sea-ports of 
Travancore. The port is at Valiyathura, about a mile from 
the town. It is an open roadstead with deep water close to 
the shore. A pier for the landing and shipment of cargo 
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It is 750 feet long and is provided 
Steamers anchor in 12i fathoms, 

ow the seat of 
orientation to 

and'^wedded to higli ideals in regard to 
scientific research, technological eduoa- 


has been constrnctecl. 
with two steam cranes, 

of a mile off the shore. Trivandrum is 

a new university, designed to 
©dtioation generally 
the development of 

tion and the study of Ksfala art and culture. 

This fortress is situated on the main 
ten miles to the north-east of Nagercoil 

was one of the principal military stations 
UdayagiU ^ State. It is built round a lofty 
isolated hill which was of great strategical importance in 
the earlier days. The tomb of D’Lannoy who improved 
the fort is preserved in the chapel within the fort ^ A 
beautiful travellers’ bungalow stands on the corner of the 
fort overlooking the road. Across the road, on the opposi e 
side, is the factory of the Travancore Sugars, Ltd. 

This is a small village four miles north of irivan- 
drum town. It is famous for a temple dedicated to Subrah- 
mapya., which is visited by a large numbei 
of pilgrims. The MahafSja and the other 
members of the Royal House pay customary visRs to this 
tfimnle for worship on specified days. There is an old 
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as Janardanam, beiag so named after the ancient temple 
Varkaia dedicated to Janardana situated on the 
summit of a tabledand contiguous to the 
sea. It is visited by Hindu pilgrims from all parts of 
India, who regard it as sacred as Gaya itself.^ 

Several springs near the sea-shore and along the 
other hills in the vicinity contain excellent mineral water. 
Two tunnels were dug out by the Government in one of the 
hills about sixty years ago in order to establish a conti- 
nuous water-communication along the coastal regions. 

The Sivagifi mutt situated on an eminence about 
two miles east of the temple is held sacred by the 
Ilavas as it was here that Sri Nafayana Guru entered 
Samadhi. 

There is a railway station at Varkaia. The bracing 
weather and the glorious natural scenery of the place have 
made it a popular holiday resort. It is easily accessible 
from Trivandrum and Quilon by railway or boats and by 
good roads from other stations in the interior. About this 
place Mrs. Hatch says : — ‘Tt is thus an important spot in 
the religious history of the State but during the early yeaivs 
of the progress of the State it was an obscure one. It was 
ill 1762 that the Dalava of Travanoore built about 24 houses 
and presented them to the Brahmans. From that time it 
gradually began to gain in importance. The place is now 
very attractive on account of the natural scenery and 
enchanting position which is enhanced by the traditions.” 

This is one of the three taluks in the Division which 
stretch across the country from the sea-coast to the foot of 
the hills.* It has an area of 165*16 square 
Viiavankodu-taiuk ^ population of 1 76,220 accord- 

ing to th& M census. It is bounded on the north by 
JSTeyyattinkara taluk, on the east by the mountain range 
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» Tor details regarding the^temple see Chapter on Hinduism- 



and Kalkulam taluk, on the south by tlie^ sea anu un uu 

west partly by the sea and partly by Neyyattinkara taluk. 

In the north there is the Kilaniala reserved forests. 
There are also bills in some of the pakuthies, particularly 
Kaliyal. An area of 3-79' square miles in this pakuthi 
consists of unsurveyed hills. The Thamravarni and its 

tadbutary, Mullayaiv flow through this taluk. 

The people are mainly agricultural. Out of a total 

cultivable area of 43,742 acres 43,533 are under different 
crops. The chief crops raised and the acreages under them 
are given below: — 

Ooconut 
Tapioca 
Paddy 
Rubber 
Ginger 
Sugar'cane 

The Main Central, Road passes through three of 
pakuthies and there are ninety-live miles of village r( 
There is also water-oommunioation for 5-| miles along 
A. V. M. canal. 

Kulifhura is the headquarters of the Tahsildar. 
taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 

Methukuminel 

Nallfir , , ; ; 

Nattslam 
Painkulam 
Pakodu 
Palukaii.'v 
'V'ilavankddu 


17,886 acres, 
14,762 „ 

8,494 „ 

2,177 „ 


Srudelappattu 

Afumana 

Eluds^appattu 

I^akko^u 

Kaliyal 

Killiyur 

Kllmidalain 

Kollankr)du 

Kunnafhur 
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Besides Kulit'hura other places of interest in the 
taluk are Mart' hand am, Munchira, and Thetigappattanam. 

The taluk has a strong Nadar population which has 
contributed a large number of converts to Christianity. 


A village in Neyyattinkafa taluk, fifteen miles south 
of Trivandrum, ^ajendra Choia Deva is said to have 
. come to Vilinjam. “lie with his army 

Jjnjaai commencing his march towards the west 
on an auspicious day, caused the mountains to bend their 
back, the rivers to forsake their beds and the Vilinjam seas 
to be stirred and agitated”. Till sometime back Vilinjam 
was called in deeds and documents as Vilinjamaina Kajendra 
Cholapufam, It was formerly an important sea-port and 
a great trading centre. The Dutch had a factory here 
which, however, was sacked and burnt by the Portuguese in 
1505. The English were allowed to build a factory at this 
place in 1644, but they relinquished it when they obtained 


a footing at Anjengo. It is now little better than a fishing 


village for all its background of a memorable past. It was 
an important harbour in ancient times. During the time of 
S-aja K^sava Das it was considerably improved. 


Quiioti Division. 


This is the central of the administrative divisions of 
the State, occupying a total area of 2,935 square miles. 

This is the largest Division and is a little 
Sifcuatipu and area size of Madura District of 

the Madras Presidency. 

This Division is bounded on the north by the 
Kotfcayam and High Range Division, on the east by the 
SahySidri ranges, on the south by the 
Trivandrum Division and on the west by 


Boundaries 
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A flat, sandy and alluvial strip of land lies along the 
sea-coast, intercepted by several lagoons, rivers and canals. 

To the east of this coastal tract, gradually 
X-^hyaioaii’eaturos interior, is a little 

elevated region intercepted by inline rous hills and hillocks 
with fertile valleys between them. Further to the east lies 
the mountainous portion containing ranges of varying 
elevations which are studded with rubber and tea planta- 
tions with deep valleys intervening, 


There are no mines worthy of mention in this 
Division. The black sand along the sea-coast in the 
Karunagappalli taluk is rich in rare 
Minos and rhonazite, zlrcbn and ilmenite, 

and organised attempts are being made to collect and export 
this sand from Kolitdiottaih about ten miles to the north of 
Quilon. 


In these areas the composition of the flora varies 
according to the salinity of the water showing a hydrophy- 
tic or halophy tic type with a few forms 

' adapted for both habitats. In most cases 

it is the typical hydrophytic or halophy tic growth, the latter 
showing much resemblance to the vegetation of the paddy 
fields. 

The soil being richly alluvi^^ is most suited for the 
cultivation of sugar-cane and paddy. Large areas under 
sugar-cane are found in these tracts. 

The mration of this water- logged soil, is very poor ; 
hence the roots of a number of plants give out curious nega- 
tively geotropic branch-roots known as pneumatophores 
which emerge from the mud in the form of pointed spikes. 
They are provided with large ienticels or are partly excorti- 
cated in order to absorb atmospheric oxygen. 

The leaves of all the species possess marked xerophy- 
tio features. They are generally thick and fleshy, with well- 
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developed cuticle, large mucilage cells, protected stomata 
and aqueous tissue. The thickness of the older leaves in a 
few species increases with their age and often serve for 
water storage, though no longer useful as photosynthetic 
organs. Most of the mangrove plants show a most remark- 
able method of propagation— vivipary, for the seed germin- 
ates while still attached to the plant and the seedling often 
grows to a considerable size before it becomes detached 
from the parent. Several degrees of such viviparous growth 
are noted in the different genera, from types where the 
embryo germinates but scarcely comes out of the seed to 
such complete development as in Rhizophora etc. The flora, 
limited to a few representative families, is poor in species 
and shows a composition in uniformity with similar 
habitats elsewhere. The chief representative of these 
mangrove woods is Rhizophora belonging to Rhizopho- 
rac©80, which is able to survive even in places least diluted 
by fresh water, while further up the estuaries, where the 
influence of th© tide is less felt, other genera of the family 
grow. In the shallower portions of the swamps great 
stretches get filled up with the growth of the large ferii 
Acrostlchum or with the P and an us or with both, the stilt 
roots of the latter adaptingit well to the unstable substratum. 

Close behind the mangrove growth, generally, though 
not al ways , above the high-water-mark, gro w s another type 
of wood the fruits of most Of which (as of the mangroves) 
are well adapted for water dispersal. The mangrove 
swamps are a characteristic feature of the backwaters 
here, similar formations being very rare in other parts 
of India. They form one of the most important agents 
in the formation of new land in the coastal region. Its 
peculiar root-system, forming a thick net-work near the 
soil, becomes the lodging place of much silt and decaying 
organic matter brought down by tidal and other currents, 
which gradually raise the level of the soil above the water- 
mark. This nrocess is detrimental to the growth of these 
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plants wMoh, however, advance nearer the wave-line 
leaving behind their dead stumps. But the newly formed 
land is very suitable for the cultivation of coconut trees 
which grow luxuriantly here. 


The jungle fauna of the Quilon Division is same as 
that of the Kottayam Division. Tigers, elephants, bears, 
leopards and boars are common, while 
bisons are comparatively scarce, being 
found only in very few places. The domestic animals in 
the Division do not differ from those of the other divisions. 
Nor do the birds present any considerable difference in 
species. Varieties of fish thrive in the backwaters and 
rivers as well as in the sea. 


auaa 


Plenty of rain tails in all the taluks except Shencotta. 
The coastal region, the foot of the hills and the mountain 
slopes are all benefited by the south-west 
and the north-east monsoons. The climate 
is substantially similar to that of other 
divisions, mild and humid in the coastal tracts. The 
hilly parts towards the east are rather cold in the rainy 
season. The average annual rainfall in inches and the 
average normals of rainy days in this Division during the 
years 1108 to 1112 are shown below 

Year Bainfall Normal days 

in inches of rainj^iM ^ 

1108 101-8 m-l 

1109 104-8 127-9 

1110 104-4 127-6^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nil 104-1 ; 127-4 

1112.. ; 104*3 

sub-joined tables give the normal rainfall in 
inches as well as the normals of rainy days at the taluk 
headquarters in the year 1937 A. D. (1112 M. E.) 


Baiafall and 
climate 


. inches at the taluk headquatters 
1112 M.l.) 
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Increas* 


It will be seen from the above table that the popula- 
tion has been steadily increasing. The subjoined table 
shows the urban and rural jiopulafcion of this Division 


Females 


Persons 


Total 1,861,472 


Hinduism is the predominant religion, the number of 
Hindus being 1,240,216. Next comes Christianity, the 
number returned under this religion being 472,255. This 
Division has a very high proportion of earners in agriculture 
and allied occupations and the least proportion of non- 
working dependants. The Nayars, Ilavas and Christians 
form the predominant communities. Pulayas, Kuravas and 
Parayas are found in large numbers. There is also a con- 
siderable number of Muhamtnadnns, The chief occupation 
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is agriculture. But there are subsidiary occupations like 
ooir-making, fishing, toddy-drawing etc. The classwar occu- 
pation is substantially the same as in the other divisions. 

Places of historical iinportattC^ 

Qullon, Karunagappalli^ Ampalappula, Kottpakkara, 
Panthalam and Mavelikkara are ?iistorically importap 
places. There are few places of archaeological importance in 
this Division. The remnants of a fortress and a trench pe 
to be seen in Chandanappalli in the Kodumap pakuthi of 
Kunnat'hur taluk. This fort once belonged to the Ohennlr- 
kafa Aaja. To the north of this fort there are three anciep 
temples containing several important inscriptions in 
Vattelut'hu characters. 

The number of houses according to the last pnsus 
.. i.; ' is 3,44,219, of which 33,893 are in the 

yilla^ea and ^jowns and 3,10,326 in fcho villages. There 
are altogether 15 towns and 1,267 villages 

in this Division. 


1 


Besides the annual Uthsavams in the important 
temples the following festivals deserve notice. The 
Udhabali 

Festivals and ^alhnr taluk attracts large crowds of 
devotees from the surrounding part s. The OdUfalhaU in 
MitHunam' an(^ Vrsohilahhajanam are two important festi- 
vals held at Oc'hii'a in Karun'Sigappalli taluk, hairs are 
held on these occasions. The lyilyam festival at Mannsr- 
sg;la near Hafippad ' is usually celebrated on a grand scale. 
So also is tbe BhcLfani festival at Cheitikulangafa in 
Mavelikkara taluk. The Maliaravifakku Sabafimala 
'and the boat race at Aranmula during Onani are very 
important festivals, the former attracting increasing num- 
bers of pilgrims year after year. The boat race atChampak- 
kulara and the Chirappu in the Mullakkal temple at 
Alleppey are celebrated on a grand scale, 
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The Chandanakhkiavi in the Kaiamala mosque in 
Kunnat'htir taluk is an important annual 
festival. 

The religious convention held in the Mangatnikkal 
church in Omalliir in memory of the Patriarch of Anbiooh 
and the Mafaman convention in the month 
of Kumbham are important annual festi- 
vals, An important ceremony is celebrated in the Catholic 
church at Edat'hiiva in Ampalappula taluk where large 
crowds of Christians assemble from all parts of the State. 

Several missions are working in this Division, 
though not to any appreciable extent in Pat'hanapufam, 
Shencotta, Kafunagappaili and Kart'hika- 
Christian missions taluks. The Penta Cost Mission and 

the L. M. S. are active in Kottafakkafa. The' Salvation 
Army has been working at.Aclurin Kunnat'hur, Ranni in 
Pai'hanamthitta and Kattukafa in Thifuvalla as well as in 
the Ampalappula taluk. The Church Mission Society carries 
on much propaganda work in the Pat'hanamthitta and 
Thiruvalla taluks. The Syrian and Latin Catholics, the 
Jacobites and the Mar Thomites own several churches in 
Ampalappula taluk. 

Many rivers traverse this Division with a per- 
ennial supply of water. The oopious rainfall, the 
favourable climate and the fertile soil 
Agriculture congenial to the luxuriant growth 

of different kinds of crops. The areas under the principal 
crops in this Division in 111^ are given below 

Rubber acres. 

Tapioca 1,81,936 ,, 

Paddy 2,25,598 „ 

Coconut 2,38,959 „ 

Pepper 19.198 „ 

Sugar-cano 8,799 „ 


Muhammadan 
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Of the various cottage and factory industries carried 
on in the Division, the coir industry occupies a chief 

Industries and Numerous backwaters and canals 

mamifactures afford facilities for retting the coconut 
husk. Men, women and children are eng- 
aged in this industry. The spinning of coir-yarn and the 
making of coir-mattings form the principal occupation of a 
large section of the people in the coastal taluks. Screw- 
pine-mat-making is a prominent cottage industry among 
the poor people in the Karunagappalli taluk. Another 
industry in this Division, wood-seasoning, is fast 
declining, though there are chances for its revival. There 
are several factories in this Division including a cotton mill, 
an oil mill and eight tile factories at Quilon, many cashew- 
nut factories and three mineral companies at Nintakara, 
Chavara and Kolit'hottam, There is a paper riiill at 
Punalar. There are eleven tea factories and nine rubber 
factories. Quilon is the centre of the tile industry. 
Recently there has been a marked growth in the number 
of tile factories, the tiles manufactured at Quilon 
enjoying a good market in the Madras Presidency. 
Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield and Thomas Steaphen & Co. 
are among the premier tile factories. Kaolin deposRs 
near Kuptara are valuable and a porcelain factory has 
been started in that locality. Though^^^^^^^ t^^^^ cashewnut 
industry is of recent origin, it has developed considerably. 
Great numbers of workers are engaged in the preparation 
of cashewnut kerneT and a large quantity of the prepared 
kernels is exported to foreign countries. Alleppey is the 
centre of the oil industry as well as of coir-mats and 
matting industries.,: ' 

Quilon was one of the most important ports on 
the West Coast of India from the earliest times and had 
trade relations with distant, countries 
Trade and commerce China. Pepper and spices were 

the principal commodities which were bartered for 
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foreign goods. Many voyagers and travellers have testified 
to the brisk trade that this port was carrying on in early 
days In later times Dalava V§lu Thampi did much to 
improve this port. He built bazaars, constructed roads 
and invited and encouraged foreign merchants to settle 
down at the place. The port of Alleppey also was 
carrying on trade with foreign countries. The importance 
of the place by virtue of the mud-bank in the sea was 
recognised by Dewan 6aja K§sava D§,s who spared no 
pains in developing it into a good port. Alleppey is now the 
chief port and the greatest commercial centre in the State. 

With the organisation of good markets in suitable 
localities, ^53 in number, and the construction of a network 
of fine motorable roads throughout the length and breadth 
of the Division, external as well as internal trade has, deve- 
loped considerably. Large quantities of copra, coconut oil, 
pinnak, coir-yarn, coir-mats and mattings, timber, tiles, 

; oashewnuts, pepper, rubber and tea are exported. The 
principal imports are paddy and rice, tobacco, cotton and 
iron goods, glass-ware, soap, and stationery articles. 
Twelve joint stock banks, of which four have branches 
in other parts of the State, and four co-operative banks 
are working in this Division. There are two chambers 
of commerce at Alleppey, the Travan core Chamber of 
Commerce and the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce. 

The South Indian railway runs right through the 
Division- from Quiion to Shencotta thence to ' Thenkili. 

... There are fifteen railway stations. Import- 

Communica ions 

the trunk telephone system. Four trunk roads traverse this 
Division. They are the Quilon-Trivandrum road passing 
through a portion of the Quiion taluk, the Quilon- 
Shencotta road passing through Quiion, Kotiafakkafa, 
Pat'hanapuram and Shencotta taluks, the Main Central 
road passing through Kottsfakkara, Kunnat'htir, MEvelik- 
kara and Thiruvalla taluks, and the Quiion- Alleppey 
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Road passing tliroiigli Karunagappalli, Kart'lukappalH and 
Ampalappula taluks. There are also about seventy by-roads 
connecting important places with one another or with the 
trunk roads, twenty-eight of them being not less than ten 
miles each. Ten travellers’ bungalows and sixteen camp- 
sheds are situated at important centres. There is un- 
interrupted water-communications along the backwaters 
and canals parallel to the coast, from one end of the Divi- 
sion to the other. Most of the rivers in this Division are 
navigable for country boats in their lower courses. There 
are also ten combined post and telegraph offices besides 
the railway stations which also receive paid messages 
during the hours set apart for railway work, 


Administrative 


For purposes of land revenue the Division is divided 
into twelve taluks and is under the charge of a Division 
Peishkar. The area, population and the number of paku- 
thies of each taluk are given in the following table. 


Area in 1 Number j Population according 


to census of 
1931 


square oi 
miles pakuthies 


Shencotta 

Kunnat'htir 


KSrt'hikappalli 


Pat'hanamthitta 

Thiruvalla 

Ampalappula 

Shertala 







Total 


Qiiilon 

KottSfakkara 


Pat'hanSpuram 

Shencotta 

Kunnaftar 

KafunSgappalli 

Ksrt'Mkappalli 

Mavglikkara 

Pat'hanarathiita 


Thiruvalla 

Ampaiappula 

Shertala 


Twenty-two chowkeys and customs houses function 
in this Division. There are two District courts, sixteen 
Munsiff’s courts, seven Village Panchayats and one Bench 
Magistrate's court, four First Class Magistrate’s courts, 
and fourteen Second Class Magistrate’s courts. There 
is a District Superintendent of Police with two Assis- 
tant Superintendents under him. The total number 


Land Hevenue 

Miscellaneous 

Revenue 

■ RS.: ■ 
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of charging stations is eighteen anci that of out-posts 
thirty-five. 

This Division ranks second in point of literacy, the 
percentage being 43 for males, and 18 for females. The 
different kinds of educadonal institutions working in 1112 
M. E. were as shown below:—- 


Primary schools 
Technical schools 
Other institutions 


Seventeen aided libraries are distributed among the 
under-mentioned taluks:—- 


Libraries 


Rural 


Urban 


Quiloii 

Kunnatlihr 
Kafunagappalii 
KSrt'Mkapalii 
Ms-vslikkaia 
Pafhanamthitta 
Thifuvalla . 
Ampalappuia 
Total 



There is a large number of medical institutions in 
this Division including seven district hospitals, twenty- 
three dispensaries and 120 aided Syurveda Vaidya&aias. 
The most important of them is the District Hospital at 
Quilon. 

There are five municipalities in this Division, all 
under elected non-official presidents. Parti- 

Municipaiitiea, Clubs , . , , , i i t ^ 

and Associations culars regarduig the dates of estabh slirnent, 

area and population of each of these is 

given below 


Thifuvalia 

. ■ ... 

Total 

1 
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Ncum 

Date of 

Area in 

Population 

Incidences of 

establish- 

menty 

square 

miles. 


taxation per . 
head of the 
population. 

Rs. Cln Ca. 

Alleppey 

1894 

5-00 . 

43,838 

1 10 13 

Kayamkulam 

1911 

3-00 

10,841 

0 11 8 

Quiion 

1888 

6*00 

33,739 

25 0 

Shell cotta 

1929 

0-85 

12,499 

1 3 2 

Thiru valla 

1920 

4*35 

14,501 

0 26 2 


The following ar© th© prominent OlubfB and Assoch 
ations functioning in this Division. 


Name of Cl ah or 
Association 


Headquarters 


Date of 
Bsiablishment 


The Eama Varma Club 

Quiion 

1064 M. ] 

The Alleppey Club 

Alleppey 

1068 „ 

The Malabar Syrian Ghristuiu 
Evangelic Association 

Thiruvaila 

1079 „ 

The Saiiathaua Dharma 
Vidya§ala 

Alleppey 

1086 „ 

The Rajakiya Kshathriya 
Sabha 

Mavelikkafa 

1087 „ 

The Quiion Club 

Quiion 

1089 „ 

The Travancore Labour 
Association 

Alleppey 

1097 

Th© 'Muslim Association 

Shencotta 

1099 „ 
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Name of Club or 
AiisociaUoti 


IlecidqiiarUrs Date of 

Establishment 


The South Travau(X')re Plant" 

ors’ Association Quilon 

Tho Travancore Muslim 

Leanue Quilon 


The Oatbolic Banking and 

Industrial Syndicate Ciiampakkulain 1104 


1100 M. E 


Tho Muslim Jama’-ath 


Padanayar- 

kulangara .. 


The ParaddSa Vihva Brahma 

Mahasabha Kadampanad. 1108 


The Badhui Islam Associa' 


Kunnikkodu 1111 


The Jihadul Islam Association Do 1111 ,, 

The Kenha Karshak Sangham Mavelikkafa 1111 ,, 


The Kahimatul Islam 
Association 

The Milidhaliul Islam 
Sangham 


Punalur 


Aoh.aiiputhia.i’ ,, 


The statistics relaiing to the births and deaths regis- 
, tered in this Division in 1111 M. E. and the 

V ital Statiskcg ' • , . , . . , , 

vaccination operations are given in tho 

tables below: — 
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merit showing the details of vaccination operations in 1111 M. E. 
in the Quiion Division. 
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X village situated in an exceedingly wild part of the 
mouxitains of the Shencotta range. A pass leading from 
this place connects the Tinnevelly and 
Ac-iiaukdvii Madura districts with Travancore. There 

is a celebrated temple dedicated to Sastha. 


The headquarters of the Tahsiidar of Kimnafhar 
taluk. It is situated on the Main Central Road and several 
bi-roads branch off here. Since the esta- 
blishment of Government schools the place 
has developed considerably. It is a health resort on account 
of its dry air. A fine travellers’ bungalow is situated on 
the road-side. The place has also a Munsiff’s court and a 
Sub-Registry office. 

The largest sea-port town in Travancore. About the, 
close of the 18th century this place was a mere jungle. 

Dewan Ke^ava Pillai made it into a good 
Alleppey port. A survey of the sea was conducted, 
and discovering the existence of a safe anchorage 
protected by a mud-bank off the coast, a port was opened 
here. The Dewan built warehouses and brought in mer- 
chants from Sindh and Gutch. Ships were built to carry the 
produce to Bombay and Calcutta. Cloth merchants from 
Tinnevelly came and settled here. At present Alleppey is 
the second largest town in the State in point of popula- 
tion and the first in respect of industrial and commercial 
development. The port is one of the finest on the Malabar 
coast, second only to Cochin. Its present population is 
43,838. Of all the towns Alleppey has shown the highest 
rate of growth of population during the last decade and ^ it 
is still growing on account of the rapid development of its 
trade and industries which attract a large number of per- 
sons from other parts of the State as well as from outside. 

Alleppey with its smooth mud-bank affords great 
facilities for shipping operations throughout the year, the 



The taluk is 
portion of it is under 


and Bench Magistrate’s court, and a Mrst Glass Magh 
trate’s court, a Sub«Registry office, an English High Schoo 
the office of the A:s sis tant Inspector of Schools, a Distric 
Hospital and a police charging station with four out-post 
■underdt 


This taluk has an area of 147*35 square miles. It i 

A..palappula taluk the Shartah 

Ohanganasseri and Thiruvalla taluks, south by the Ksirf hika 
ppalli taluk and west by the Arabian Sea. 
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anchorage offering a good holding-ground to steamers of 
all sizes. The port is open to coastal and foreign trade. 
A pier built in 1086 was extended in 1109 M. E. There is 
also a lighthouse at the port. 


Alleppey is the headquarters of the Principal Fort 
Officer as well as the Tahsildar of Ampalappula taluk. 
Many European and American firnis have their represent- 
atives at this port and carry on extensive industries. The 
list of the exports from Alleppey is a long one, the chief 
articles being coconut, coconut oil, oil cakes, copra, coir, 
fibre, coir-yarn, mats, matting, pepper, ginger, turmeric, tea, 
fish. The majority of them engage hundreds of workers 
in the manufacture of coir mats and mattings. There is a 
considerable demand in foreign markets for the coir mats 
manufactured at Alleppey, 


Alleppey is the home of the first post office in 
Travaiicore. There is a first class traveliers’ bungalow near 
the beach. There are also several schools, both English 



part of it is hilly. On the other hand, the soil in most 
parts is sandy with substrata of loose Kari lands. The 
rivers flowing through this taluk are deep. The silt 
and other manures brought down by the rivers make 
the soil fertile. There are extensive rice fields in which 
punclia cultivation is carried on, vast areas being allowed 
to lie fallow in alternate years. 

The taluk receives an average annual rainfall of 115'4 
inches. Paddy and coconut are the chief crops cultivated. 
Tapioca also is cultivated to a small extent. The acreage 
under each of these crops is given below 


20g'?68. The chief occupation of the people is agriculture, 
The headquarters of the Tahsildar is at Alleppey, 


3. Aryad North 10. Puiinkunnu 

4. Aryad South 11. Purakkad 

5. Ghampakkulam 12, Thakali 

6. Kainakafi 13. Thalavadi 

7. Kofimukku 

This taluk contains the following departmental 
itutions: — 

A District court Alleppey. 

A Munsiff’s court Do. 

A First Class Magistrate’s court Do. 

A Panchayat and Bench Ma§[istrat©’s court , Do, 
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A District Hospital Alleppey 

A Principal Port Officer’s office Do. 

A First Grade All oh el office Do. 

A Snb-Registry office Do. 

A Devaswam Assistant Oomraissioner’s office 

Ampalappiila. 

A Stationary Magistrate’s court. Do. 

A District Dispensary Do. 

A Sub-Registry office Do. 

There are also three police charging stations with 
four out-posts, twelve Anchel sub-offices and 128 schools, 
both English and Malay alam, with a total enrolment of 
30,256. 

Besides Alleppey and Ainpalappula, other places of 
interest are Takali, Thalavadi, Purakkad, Mankompu and 
Champakkulam, Quite recently a statue of His Highness 
Sri Chithra Thifunal Maharaja was set up at Mankompu. 


This village, situated about ten miles south of 
Alleppey, was the old headquarters of the taluk. There is a 
Ampaiappuia temple dedicated to Sri Krshna. 

The temple is known throughout K§ra|a 
for the milk porridge Palpayasam. A Magistrate’s court, 
an English Middle School, a Dispensary, a Sub-Registry 
office, a Dsvaswam Assistant Commissioner’s office and a 
police charging station are among the Government mstitii- 
fions of this place. 

Ampaiappuia was the capital of the old Chempaka- 
As-jas about whose origin the following story is current. 

In ancient days this locality was governed by a group 
of Hamputhiris who held their offices in the temple. One 
day, while they were absorbed in a game of chess, some 
ship-wrecked sailors approached the temple to beg for food. 



nthifis 


it to them saying that they could sell it and purchase 
what they wanted. After appeasing their hunger, they 
returned to the man and offered to stay with him. As there 
were many of. them, the poor man lost what little he had 
by feeding them for three days. Still they would not go. 
He therefore diieoted them to the richest ISTampathifi in 
the place. They plundered his house. In this way all the 


and its lands. He was the founder of the Ghempakassefi 
line of kings. This principality was annexed to Travail - 
cor© in 1746 A. D. by Maharaja Msrfhan<Ja ■Varma. The 
palace of the Chempakalwfi ;6.aja still exists, being repaired 


derived its 


name from the 


presiding deity in the temple, In the days of Velu Thampi 
Dalava, an image of the Goddess Anandavalli was also con- 
secrated in the temple. According to another version, the 
consecration of this Devi took place earlier, i. e., during the 
time of feaja K eSava Das. 


A village in Thifuvalla taluk, situated on the bank of 
the Pampa river. The place is noted for an ancient temple 









liedicated to Sri Ki'shiia. In the month or uiiingam every 
year a boat race is held. There is a tradi- 
Araimiuia ^ Current regarding the origin of this 

temple and the importance of the boat race festival The 
image of the deity in this temple, which is believed to have 


course of time the place became quite uninhabitable owing to 
the ravages of wild animals and insect pests, but the people 
were unwilling to desert it leaving the temple behind. They 
had, however, to leave the place at last, a^id when they had 
done so, the god consecrated in that temple took the form 
of a young Bra/mac/ian and Tequested some of the low 
caste men whom he found on the river bank to take 
him across the stream. They made a raft with six 
bamboos and gave it to the Brahmachafi. lie rowed west- 
ward and landed at a place a mile west of Kil Trkkovil 
Attracted by a small light at a distance he went thither 
and spent the night there. That place is even now called 
YilahlmmMam. He returned to Kil Trkkovil and prevailed 


now stands. This place was famous for the manufacture 
of metabmirrors. known as Aranm-ula Icaiinadi. This 


Goir^yarn man 
A village in 


liyaiikavu ® from the head of the pass of the same 

name. It is one of Llie principal passes 
leading to Travancore from Timievelly and was used as a 
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trade route by merchants. The mountain scenery around 
the pass is very magnificent. The Tinnevelly-Quilon railway 
crosses the Ghats here through a number of tunnels. 
There is a very sacred temple dedicated to Sastha in this 
village, to which crowds of pilgrims go for worship at the 
Mandalapuja in the month of Dhanu. 


A beautiful lake in the Quilon taluk. It takes its 
name from the eight creeks into which it branches off in 
. different directions. ^‘Thousands of coco- 

palms siirrcuncl it on every side, hut one 
never tires of them; the traveller sees their beauty, the 
owner sees their value.” About two miles from Quilon the 
lake joins the sea at Nintakafa and a bridge has been 
recently constructed across the bar here. In ancient days, 
this inlet was used as a port by traders and here the Chinese 
brought their wares to exchange for pepper. The bar is 
sufficiently deep to admit country crafts. The soil around 
is rich in monazite. 


A portion of the Quilon town, noted for a temple. 
Probably it was the asramam of a Maharshi in olden days, 
l^ramam grove at the western 


portion of the temple called Munikkavu- 
A legend is current about the origin of the temple. There 
was a very wealthy Brahman landlord in Kunnat'har 
taluk, called Ealakkattu Potti. As he had no issue, be spent 
the major portion of his wealth in charity. One day, while 
his garden was being tilled, the tool struck a stone from 
which blood oozed out. He learned from an astrologer 
that if that stone was removed to the ahamam of the sage 
and worshipped there daily, he would get a son. Accord- 
ingly, a temple was erected at the present spot and the 
black stone was consecrated there. Some of the tile factor- 
ies of Quilon are situated in this locality. 


This place is a water-logged area on the bank of the 
Pukkaitha Ai% a branch of the river Pampa. There is an 
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imiual Doat, race tronduoted in the mouth ot MitHuuam 
which is largely attended by people fioin 
Uhainpakkulam p^rts of the State. 

A village in Kaf unagappalli taluk, noted for spiniung 

„;iuoh in recent times. It is on the Alleppey 

Ohavara Quilon road. There are many departmental 

institutions such as an English High School, a police 
out post, a District Dispensary and a Sub-Eegistry oftce 
here It is one of the most thriving industrial centres in the 
state, being the headquarters of several mineral factoues. 
Monazite, ilmenite and other valuable minerals are regul- 
arly exported from here. There are a palace and a library. 

A town in Tbifuvalla taluk, situated on the Main 
Central Eoad. It was the headquarters of the ‘aluk of the 

saiiie name until the latter was abolished , 
that constituted, it being 
distributed among the adjacent taluks. There is a famous 
temple here dedicated to ^iva and Parvathi with many 
legends regarding its origin and importance. 

This place is the residence of the yanjippuia Ohiei. 
The town possesses a Munsift’s court, a hirst Glass Magis- 
trate’s court, a Stationary Magistrato’s court, a police 
charging station, a Bub-Kegistry office, a Sanitaiy Qiiole 

Office, an office of the Assistant Inspector of Sohoois and 

an EiUglish Sigh School. Sayars and Syiian Ohiistians 
form the bulk of the population. A magnificent bridge has 
been put up across the Pampa river which flows through 
this village. , 

A village about two miles from Mstvslikkaia. There 
is a tamoiis temple here, in which an annual festival 
known as KeUuM-lcha is celebrated. It 
Ch0|tiin4angara attractive. Many wonderfully 

constructed and beau til iilly decorated cars locally known 
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as Kuthira mid Thehi. are exhibited and are* taken round 
the pagoda. The function resembles the Cilia ese festival 
celebrating the birthday of Buddha. 

A village in the Ainpalappula. taluk, well-known for 
its ancient clmrcli dedicated to St. GeargO’. The annual 
, festival of the Saint wliicli. is conducted 

irU'i i hiiv'i 

on the fourth Afed am attracts thousands 
of pligriins. There is an English High School at the place. 


A town in Kart'hikappalli talnk, situated on the road 
from Qihlon to Alleppey. There is a temple dedicated to 
Hafippad Subrahinaiiya. This temple is of archaeo- 
logical importance and tradTtion says that 
it was constructed before the commencement of the 
Kali Yuga> There is no doubt that the tenmple is a very 
old one. 

The ownership of the temple was originally vested in 
four Brahman families. They wishedtohave aiiotlier build- 
ing in the premises and to dedicate it to Sastha. According- 
ly, when the new building was nearing completion, the 
managers had a dream that at a pariiciilsr spot in the 
Pathifain art al island, there w' as an idol of Snbrahmanya 
and that it should be consecrated in the new building. 
The image was brought and installed. Tiheies are three 
festivals in the temple in Ohingain, Dhanu amdMedain. 

This place is the seat of a family of !K5:yi]f’hampurans 
who have marriage connections with the roya,l house of Tra- 
vancore. The late Korala VarinaValiya Koyiltiharapufan 
as well as the consort of the present • Soiiior JVkharani are 
scions of this family. For some time recently there was 
a municipality at the place but it has ceased to exist. 
A Munsiff’s court, a Sub-Registry office, an Biiglish Middle 
School and the Taluk Office are the chief Government 
institutions in the locality. 
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This is an ancient historical village near Mavelikkaf a. 
It was here that Travancore gained a. decisive victory 
over the Kayamknlam Raja, which led to 
the annexation of the latter’s principality. 
There is a palace and a large temple dedicated to Siva. 
“The temple is considered to he one of the oldest in Kef ala 
and the image is supposed to have been consecrated by the 
renowned ChSPaman Pefuinal himself”. After his defeat 
the Kayamkulam Raja discontinued visiting this teniple. Its 
western door which was closed then has not been cpened 
since. There are many inscriptions of arcliaeological 
interest in this temple. 


Ivantivilr 


This is a floiirishing towni on the left bank of the 
Rampa river about ten miles east of Thifuvalla, and contains 
^ , . a beautiful and elegant Mar Thom a Syrian 

church. On the sands of the dry river- 
bed close by large crowds of Christians inciuding eminent 
divines from various parts of the world assemble in the 
month of February to attend the religious convention held 
at the ideal amphitheatre provided by nature. The local 
St. Thomas English High School is a progressive edu- 
cationalinstitution.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The village is situated on the AcTiankovil river cigh 
teen miles from Pimalftr. The surrounding scenery, const 
sting of hiils and dales covered with vege 
tation, is enchanting. An Agricultura 
School, a Pepper h’arm and an Agricnltiiral Colony compos 
ed of young men trained in modern methods of agriculture 
and tilling the parcels’of land allotted to them on concess 
ional terms by the Government are local institutions oJ 
interest. 
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[, 3 a. ixiere is a palace and a large square fort in good 

KrshDapufam The principal temple in the loca- 

lity is dedicated to Siva, 


it IS one of the most typical of the coastal taluks in 
the State. It is situated between Quilon on the south and 
Karfhikappalli on the north. It has an 
area of 88’99 square miles and a population 
of 192,345 according to the census of 1931. 
It is bounded on. the north by Karfhikappalii and Maveli- 
kkafa taluks, east by Eiinnafhur, south by Quilon and 
west by the Arabian Sea. 

The soil in the western part of the taluk is alluvial 
and sandy, being watered by the lagoons and many small 
canals. The ground gradually rises towards the east. 
Some of the western pakuthies like Ohavara and Panmana 
contain many low-lying regions and water-logged areas. 
There are no hills, nor any mines in this taiiifc, but the 
sand along the coast from Nintakafa to Esyainkulam 
contains rich deposits of monazite, zircon and ilmenit©, 
Laterite is being quarried in small quantities in Mainaga- 
ppalih Thalava and Thodiytir pakuthies. The taluk receives 
an annual average rainfall of 92'00 inches. The climate is 
camparatively 'moderate. V, , 

There is no necessity for artificial irrigation in this 
taluk. The total cultivable area is 48,748 acres of which 
47, GOO acres are imddr crops. Qoeonut and paddy are the 
chief crops raised, ulthinad is noted for a fleshy variety of 
brinjals. The area under the different crops Eire given below: 

Gfop Acres 

Coconut 23,724 

Paddy 21,196 

Tapioca 3,786 

'Ginger 30 

^ Pepper 13 


Karunagappafii 

taluk 





This is another coasta situated between 

Kaf iinagappal|i on the south andtA.mpalappuIa on the north. 

_ Y , , It has an area of 74*38 square miles and a 

^ taluk population of 142,875 according to the cen- 
sus of 1931. It is bounded on the north by 
Ampalappula taluk, east by Thifuvalla and Msvolikkafa 
taluks, south by Kafunagappalli and west by tlie Arabian 
Sea. 

There are no hills or forests in this taluk. The soil 
is sandy, alluvial and fertile and the Kmirface even. The 


The main occupation 

of the people is agriculture. 

Screw-pbi© mat making h 
industry. 

5 also an important cottage 

For administrative purposes the taluk is divided into 
the following pakxithies : 

1 . Chavara 

7. Pefun^bd 

2. KaftinSgappalli 

8. P util upp alii 

3. Krshnapufain 

9. Thalava 

4, Kulasekhaiapufam 

10. Thekkumbbagam 

5. Mainagappalli 

11, Tbsvalakkafa 

6. Panrnana 

12. Thodi^/txr 

The office of the Tahsildar is at PadanSyarkulan- 

gafa. Besides a Munsiff s 

court and two Magistrate’s 

courts, there are two police « 

sharging stations at Kafunaga- 

ppajil and Esyamkulam wi 

th three outposts, two District 

Dispen sarie s at Ch avar a anc 

IKafunagappalli, a third grade 

Anchal Office at PadanSyarkulangafa, four Sub-Registry 
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The chief occupation of the people ie . a{^ricultur< 
Coir-making is a thriving industry. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakiithies : 

10 KlfikkSd 

11 KumEfaRiiraiii 

12 Muthukulam 

13 NangiySrkulangaf 
d:4':lPallippad'' 

,15.; :l]?afhiynr,';.:;: 

16 Trkkunnappula 
17:; :'::.;,'Valiyakuliv, / 

18 Viyapuram. 


1. , ArSttupuIa. 

2 Chsppi^u 

3 Gherutliana 

4 Ghingoli 

5 ; 'HafippSl 

7 Kart'hikappalli 

8 'Kafuvatta 

9 Kilakkekkafa 


•The Tahsildar holds his office at Haf ippad. Besides 
a MunsifPs court, a Second Class Magistrate's court 
and a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, there are a 
Bub-Registry office, a police charging station, two third 
grade An dial offices, and 93 schools, English as well as 


whole area is well-watered by streams and canals. The 
Pampa and the Eiilakkada rivers flow along the northern 
and eastern sides of the taluk and unite their waters at 
Viyapuram. The taluk receives an annual average rainfall 
of 101‘5 inches. Coconut, areca, jack, anjili and mango 
trees grow abundantly. Plantains, ginger and pepper also 
thrive well. Out of the total cultivable area of 47,333 acres 
40,946 acres are under crops. There is no need for 
artificial irrigation. Coconut and paddy are tlm chief crops 
and the areas under them are given below: 


Paddy 

Coconut 


24,686 acres 
16,259 
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Al'alciyalam, with a total enrolniont of .18,201. Piaoos of 
interest in this taluk are liaripnaO, Ivartliikappallij Vlya," 
nniam and Kaf iiva.tta. 


A village in Thif uvalla taluk, situated on the banks 
of the Manimala river. ■ The place takes its name from 
the famous temple dedicated to Hanninan. Five furlongs 
north-east of Kaviyiir is a granite rock 
Kaviyur called Thlfuklcenkiidi devan. It is very 
artistically cut out into a doiri© supported by two scul- 
ptured pillars and is dedicated to Ganapathi. The doorway 
sculpture represents Bhiman, the Pandava prince with 


A very old towm on the Quilon-Alleppey .road. It 
was formerly the capital of the Kayanikulam iftaja and tho 
scene of much warfare. Tho ftaja siirron- 
Kiiyamkiiiam in 1745 and tlie principality was 

then annexed to Travancore. The remains of some irre- 
gular fortifications are to be seen in the northern portion 
of the town. The old palace of the Kayamkiilain feja 
is still extant at Krshnapurann 


The Kayamkulam lake presents a beautiful scenery 
with its shores of green paddy fields and waving coconut 
palms. Its oufc-Iet into the sea admitted small coasters, 



gazetteer; 

which coDtributed to the iiii 
from very ajioient times, 
village and the backwater, 
its pepper and other spices, 
considercible commercial activity chiefly 
yarn industry which flourishe 
Syrian church at this place. 


u'fcance of the place as a port 
several canals connect the 
fayaiiikiilam wars famous for 
It continues to be a place of 
owing to the coir- 
s there. There is a very old 


on the coast in Ghavara about ten miles 
1. Three firms are working in this place 
for the collection and export of the sea™ 
sand whicJi contains rich deposits of 
. and iimonite. This place has been de- 


lijis IS an inland laluk to the east of Qnilon, It has 
an area of 212"74 square miles and a pojimlation of 137^621 
-r. . , , , according to the ccdmus of 1931. It is 

bounded on the north and east by Pafha” 
napufam taluk, south by Nrdumangad ami west by Qnilon 
and Chirayinkil taluks. The surface is liiliy and the soil 
hard, but tlie It'hikkafa and Kaliada rivers wdiioh flow 
througl] the taluk make it fertile. 


. The taluk has an annual average rainfall of 105*7 
inches. Paddy and tapioca are the main crops. Pepper, 
ginger, sugar-cane and rubber a, re also cultivated, though 
on a small scale. The areas under the d liferent crops are 
given below: 
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Tapioca 

Coconut 

Paddy 

Pepper 

Rubber 

Sugar-cane 

Ginger 


;il. aud tho Quilon-Shencotta roads 
akkai a, wliioli lias conseciuently 
centre of motor traffic, llio 
tlirougii tills taluk and 
t station on this line. 

The 


Gi'oss eaCi 
become 

Quilon-Shencotta railway passes 
Jko^taf akkara town lias a prominen 

The office of the Talisildar is at Kott^f akkaf a. 
taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 

7 Mailam 

8 Ummanar 

9 yeliiialltir 

10 Veliyain 

11 Yetiikkavala 


1 Ohadayaiiiangaiain 

2 Elukon ^ 

3 Kottafakkafa 

4 Kuiakkada 

5 Kummil 


b . rReBides':^ m Munsiff’s ;: courts ^ Glass 

Magistrate’s con a Sanitary Circle Office and an office of 
the Assistant Inspector of Schools in the EoitEfakkafa 
town, the taluk possesses a police charging station with two 
out-postspa DistJ^ict Dispensary, ^a third grade Anclial office 
with fifteen sub-offices, two Sub-Registry offices and 119 
schools, English as well as Malaya-lam with a total enrol- 
ment of 19d>38. 

Places of note in tlie taluk are Kottafakkara, 
Ciia^ayamangalam, Vettikkavala and VaiakaiiL 
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iliiB was once the capital of the principality called 
Bhayedathii Swariipaiii which was conquered by Mart'handa 

Kotfarakkara town Ihe town has an old temple and a 

Syrian church. Katliakali, the indigenous 
pantomimic play, ‘was first introduced by a ikja of Eot- 
tSifakkafa in the first halt of the eighth century M. E. 
The town has improved recently and is a centre of 
motor traffic, as the Mnin Central Road and the Quilon- 
Bhencotta Road cross each other at this place. It possesses 
a railwtiy station, a travellers’ bungalow, a Miinsiff’s court 
and a Magistrate’s court, an English High School and a 
number of other Government institutions. 


A village midway between Quilon and Kotlafakkafa 
on the Quilon-Shencotta railway. The London Mission 
Kuijtara Hospital here treats many poor patients. 

The kaolin deposits around the place pro* 
miss a great economic future for the country. Recently 
a kaolin factory has been started by Government. There 
are also many cashewnut estates. From Kupfara a branch 
road leads across to the Main Road between Quilon and 
Trivandrunji, effecting a saving of eight miles. There is a 
railway station at this place. 


A picturesque village, on the fortieth mile of the 
Trivandrum-Shencotta road. It is six miles south of the 
Thenraala railway station and is famous 
for its temple dedicated to Sastha. The 
bathing place in the river abounds in sacred fish which feed 
from the hands of pious visitors; 


Kulafhuppufa 


This is an inland taluk situated almost in the heart 
of the country. It has an area of 150*46 square miles and 
a population of 117,110 according to the 
vurina ui. 193R pt is bounded on the 


north by Mavelifckafa and Paihanamthitta taluks, east by 

d'^ ■ ' ■ ‘ -'''G * ' 




Pat'liEinapufam, south by Pathanapuram and HottaraKK 
and west by Karaiiagappalli. The taluk is entirely in 
midland region and is intercepted by numerous small h 
some of which contain fertil^slopes w^hile others are baia 
Vast areas in Koduman andEnathimangalam pakuthies 
under forest conservancy, the total area of the reser 
forests being 14,201 acres. The Kallad.a river flows along 
southern boundary of the taluk. There are no mines in 
taluk. The soil is not rocky though it consists of pebb 


Several kinds of tropical trees and plants grow in 1 
taluk. Wild pigs, deer, monkeys, porcupine, jackals 
hares are seen in the forests. 

The taluk receives an average annual rainfall 
110^4 inches and the climate is fairly temperate. Out of 
total cultivable area of 80,958 acres 45,320 acres are un 


crops* The ohiet crops raised and tiie area under eacii are 

given below: 


Paddy 

14,289 acres. 

Tapioca 

14,180 

Coconut 

9,629 „ 

Rubber 
, Pepper ' . t : 

'14, 218, 

.A;': '3,029:1; 

■/li) 

Sugar-cane 

■ /dt.v. ■■ ■, ■ 

28 „ 

Ginger 

14 

Though there are no major irrigation works there are 

three minor works for the maintenance of which half con- 
tributions are realised from the ryots concerned. They are: 

1. Cross bars in the Agur Valiya Thodu. 

2. Sluice in the Puthiyakavil Chira. 

3. Reservation of a 

Kayal bund in Pofuvaii. 
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The occupation is mainly agriculture. Poultry farming 
as a cottage industry is slowly coming into prominence. 
The lower classes are engaged in making mats and baskets. 
The Main Central Road passes through this taluk, A few 
roads branch off from Adtir to distant places. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies; 


5. Pallikkal 

6. Pofuvaii 

7. Sufanadu 

8. West Kailada 


1, A^ar 

2, Enathimangalam 

3. Koduman 

4. Kunnat'hur 


The Tahsildar has his office at Adur, which has 
also a Munsiff’s court, a, Second Class Magistrate’s 
court, an English High School, a District Dispensary, 
a camp-shed and an office of the Assistant Inspector 
of Schools. The taluk also possesses a police charging 
station, a fourth grade Anchal office, with eight sub- 
offices and 76 schools, English as well as Malayalam 
with a total enrolment of 14,574. 

Sastbamkotta and Karimpinpula are places of in- 
terest in this taluk. Sasthamkotta takes its name from the 
temple of the Sastha believed to be founded by §ri Rama. 
The &8iihamk6tta lake is the biggest fresh water lake in 
the State. Karimpinpula is on the Kailada river. It was 
here that the Zamorin of C alicut and his family resided 
when they took refuge in Travan core from the invasion of 
Tipu Sultan.^^^^^^^ 

This is one of the two prominent paddy producing 
regions of Travan core, the other being RanjanSd in the 
south. In its physical aspects as weH as 
in the conditions that govern the agri- 
cultural life of the people, Kuttanad is markedly distinct 
from the rest of the country. It is a low-lying water-logged 
region comprising, for the most part, portions of Kottayam, 


Kuttanfld 
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Chaiiganasseri and Ampalappnla taluks. The area of 
Kuttanad paddy lands is roughly 2,00,000 acres. Of this 
the regularly cultivated area would be about 80,000 acres 
of KamppMams and 50,000 acres of Kdyal lands. The 
former are cultivated annually and the latter once in two 
vears. The system is the prevailing form of 


A village near 


Mamiarsaia jj^fested by Gobras. There are several 
traditions regarding the sanctity of the place. A large 
number of people go there for worship and to make offerings 
on the days of the asterism in the month of 

ThulSni. ^ 

This is an inland taluk with an area of 11.T95 square 
miles and a population of 174,000 according to the last 
census. It is bounded on tho north by the 
Ao'iiankovil rlver, east by Pai'hanamthitfa 
and Kunnai'hrir taluks, south by Kimnaf bur 
and Kaiunagappalli taluks and on the west by Kartliika- 


tho eastern portion of it is slightly rocky. There are no 
mines of any kind. It is traversed by the Ac'hankovil river. 

The taluk has an average annual rainfall of 117*9 
inches. The climate is agreeable. Out of the 67,660 acres 
of cultivable lands 66,661 acres are under crops. The 
coconut trees are largely grown. Tapioca, bananas anci 








s are also cultivated. Kubber and sugar-cane 
on a small scale. The areas under the 
are given below: 

ipioca 35,553 acres; 


is a weaving school and 
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Hospital, a second grade Anciiai office, a Pancliayat 
and Bench Magistrate’s court, a Second Class Magis- 
trate’s court, and an Assistant Excise Commissioner’s 
office. The taluk has in addition two Sub-Registry offices, 
an office of the Assistant Inspector of Schools, a travellers’ 
bungalow at Rallikkal, a camp-shed at Mavglikkafa and a 
sathram at Huranad, nine Anchal sub-offices, 155 schools, 
English as well as Malayaiam, with a total enrolment of 
26,158, and a number of private dispensaries and Vaidya- 
^Silas. Other places of interest are Panthalam, Kantiyur 
TSIfiranad, Pallikkal and Chettikulangafa. 


This beautiful town is the headquarters of the taluk 
and the residence of a family of Rajas who are very closely 

MSTllikkaiatown Tra^anoore Royal House. 

The picturesque Kulakka^a river whose 
banks are fringed with extensive plantations of coconut and 
areca palms washes the town on its northern side. This 
town hears signs of having been a place of some importance 
in the wars with the KSyamkulam .Esja. It was here that 
ftamayyan Dalava died. .For some time recently the town 
has been administered by a municipality. It has also 
an ancient pagoda, a spacious palace and several public 
buildings, including a Munsiff’s court, a Second Class Magis- 
trate’s court, a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, two 
English High Schools and a special school for the children 
of the .Rajas and Koyilt'hampufans. An image of Buddha is 
preserved in this town. There is also an o.ld Syrian Chris- 
tian church. Mavelikkafa is one of the electrical sub- 
stations of the Pallivasai Project. 
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Thousands of persons from Cochin and Travancore come 
here on the anniversary of that date, when a festival is 
held in memory of the pious patriarch. 

A village to the south of the Cranganore bar where 
the waters of the Periyar are discharged into the sea. 

Munambam ancient fort preserved in 

good repair. This and the Kottappuram 
fort, a few miles to the east, were purchased by the Travan- 
core Grovernmenfc from the Dutch. 

A part of the Eajampara reserved forest. Here is 
situated one of the seven churches believed to be established 
by the Apostle St. Thomas on the West 
Nilakkal Ooast. Remains of old houses, temples 

and churches indicate that the place, which is now the 
abode of wild animals, was at one time thickly populated. 


Nilakkal 


A village about six miles from Quilon, where the 
Ashtamuti lake joins the sea. A magnificent bridge has 
Niotakaia been constructed over the bar recently 
and protective works have been carried 
out to prevent the erosion of the shore north of the bridge. 
In ancient days traders used this inlet as a port and pepper 
was exported from here in large quantities. The sands are 
rich in mqnazite and factories have been set up to work 
them. Fishing is one of the important occupations of the 
people in the locality. 

A village near Thiruvalla, famous for its St. Mary’s 
church, a very old structure believed to 
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A village in Mavslikkara taluk and the residence of 
the Panthalam fiajas who were formerly independent. 

Panthalam principality was known as Air ar 

Swafapam. It was subjugated in 931 M. E. 
and finally absorbed in 1812. Branch roads lead to Mavelik- 
kafa and Hafippad on the west and to the hills and the 
Shencofcta pass towards the south-east. There is a camp- 
shed here. 

A village in Quilon taluk with an area of 12'72 square 
miles. It is situated on the coast about eight miles south 
Paravar of Quilon town. The inhabitants are mostly 
Nayars and Ilavas. There are a Magis- 
trate’s court, a fifth grade Anchal office, and a police 
charging station here. The chief industry carried on is 
coir-yarn spinning and coir-matting. Close to this village 
is the Paravtir backwater. 


The headquarters of the Kafunagapalli taluk; situ- 
ated on the Quilon-Alleppey road. It was an old mili- 
PatanSyackuiangar'a station of the Kayamkulam Aajas. 

There are several Government institutions, 
including a Munsiff’s court, a second class Magistrate’s 
court, and a Sub-Registrar’s office, 

A hilly taluk far in the interior of the country, 
touching the eastern boundary. It occupies the north-east 


A village in Kafunagappalli taluk on the road from 
Quilon to Alleppey; famous on account of the OchiraJckali, 
O-'hira a mock fight exhibited annually in 
Mith unam believed to be in commemoration 
of the battles fought on the spot by the Kayamkulam and 
Ohempak^sefi fejas. The festival which falls about the 
15th of June every year lasts for two days. A fair is held 
and large crowds of people flock to the place on the 
occasion. It is a place of pilgrimage and many patients 
come and stay in the temple for cure. 
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corner of the Division. It has an area of 905'49 square 
miles and a population of 142,632 accord- 
ing to the census of 1931. 709 sq. miles 

represent the area of the unsurveyed hills 
This IS the largest taluk in the State. -It is bounded by 
TMi'uvalla and Peermede taluks on the north, Thiruvaila 
and Kunnafhtir on the west, Shencotta and Pafiiainapuram 
taluks on the south and by the mountains separating it 
from Tinnevelly District on the east. 

The major portion of the taluk is hilly and covered 
with extensive impenetrable forests. Pat'hanamthitta, the 
headquarters of the taluk, is 432 ft. above the sea-level. 
The chief mountains in this taluk are Sabafimala, Nilimala, 
Karimala, and Kutamufuttimala; some of the prominent 
hills are 6ajampara, Laha, Mudukkakkunnu, Mnthumala 
and Ghengara. There are also several high and massive 
rocks, the prominent ones among them being the 
Ghuttippara and the ModuruHppS»ra. 


Pa fhanamthifta 
taluk 


Several kinds of reserved trees as well as other 
trees are found in this taluk, the fruit trees being grown in 
the registered areas. Many varieties of root-plants such 
m CJmuh Ch^mpu, Kdohil^ ginger, tapioca, sweet potato, and 
Chem Ulmgti, as fruit plants are largely grown. 

Rubber and tea plants are cultivated on a large scale. The 
reserved forests contain wild animals, such as elephants, 
tigers, bears, leopards and jackals. Several species of ordi- 
nary birds are found. As in the other taluks cows, bulls, 
dogSi sheep, goats, and buffaloes are the principal domestic 
animals. 

The taluk is situated between two rivers, the Pefum- 
thonafuvi and the Adhankovil, and is well watered by them 
and their tributaries. It enjoys an annual average rainfall 
of 130'9 inches and the climate is moderate. Out of the total 
cultivable area of 99,688 acres, 83,999 acres are under crops. 
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lapioca cRdbo. 

Uooonut 20,668 „ 

» jiubbor .l.^jiyb ,, 

Faddy ^ (>,589 „ 

Tea 3,500 

Pepper 3, 272 „ 

Bngar-caiio 1,645 „ 

Ginger 88 „ 

There is a major irrigation work at Panniveli Chira 
and a minor work at Kottuchira. 

There are 116J miles of motor roads, 426 miles of 
other roads and 44 miles of water communication by rivers. 

The occupation of the people is mainly agriculture. 
Some are taking to trade also. The lower classes are 
engaged in rattan and reed works. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 

T Oherukol 5. Omallur 

2. Ilanthur 6. Pat' hauamthitta 


There is a police chargihg station at Pat'hanamthitta 
with four outposts at Konni, Kaippatttir, Per inSd and 
Ranrii. The taluk has a Munsiff’s court, a Second Class 
Magistrate’s court, a Sub-Registry office, an Anchal office 
at Pat'hanamthitta, two dispensaries at Ranni and Konni, 
1.1 Anchal sub-offices, an office of the Assistant Inspector 
of Schools, and 159 schools, English as well as Malayalam 
with a total enro.lm 0 nt of 28,183. 


■ Making baskets out of reeds is a prominent cottage 
industry. There was a match factory at Thenmala, but it 
is not working now. The Muiakshi Paper Mill at Punalttr 
is in a flourishing condition. 

There are good roads opening up the taluk. The 
Quilon-Shencotta Railway passes through it. Thor^ are 
a travellers’ bungalow at Punaiur, camp-sheds at Ayur, 
Kulat'huppula, Paf hanapufam and Theninala and Sathrams 
at Synr and Kulathuppula. The taluk is divided into seven 
pakuthies. This is one of the few taluks which have 
no separate civil courts within their limits. But it possesses 
a Second Glass Magistrate’s eourt, sixteen medical 
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institutions, sixty-seven schools, English as well as 
Malayalam, and two libraries. 

Punaliir, the headquarters of the Tahsildar, Kulat'hil- 
pula and Thenmala are three important places in the taluk. 
At Kulat'htippula there is an ancient temple dedicated to 
S^stha where large crowds of pilgrims gather every year on 
the Vishu day. 


A waterfall in the Pampa river. It owes its name 
to clusters of bee-hives which w^ere found there formerly. 
There is a motor road up to Pefunad, north 
Peiumthenanm Vada§efikkafa, and another seven miles 

have to be negotiated on foot to reach the waterfall which 
is situated eight miles up from the confluence of the Pampa 
river and its tributary the Kakkattar. The water rushes 
from the rocky bed of the Pampa into a precipitous ravine 
sixty to one hundred feet deep. For some distance 
down the waterfall the river is known by the name of 
Pehimthhiarmi. 


The village of Purakkad lies at a latitude of 9^21 and 
longitude 76°23 East of AmpalappuJa. It was called Porka 
or Porcai by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 
It is an ancient Malabar port and till the 
rise of Alleppey late in the 18th century it was the principal 
place of shipping of the coast between Cochin and Quilon. 
It is mentioned by Varthema (1503) and by Tavernier (1678) 
and it figures prominently in the Portuguese and Dutch 
records. The ruins of the fortification stood there until 
fifty years ago. Even after thejoundation of A.]leppey 
used to call at Purakkad in the monsoon season; The people 
of Purakkad have been sea-faring and even so late as in 
1770 they owned ships aiid Pattamars md traded with 
Ceylon and with the coastal ports of South India. 

It is said that the great pirate captain Kydd used to 
have Ms adventures on the West Coast mainly in the port of 


Purakkad 
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Piirakka^e It was a place of great cominercial importance. 
Several valuable articles were exported and imported from 
this port. Flowered robes, stibium— ~a pigment for the eyes 
—coral, white glass, copper or brass tins, lead, and 
sandarach were chief among the imports. Important among 
the exports were pepper, pearls, ivory, fine silks, betel, 
transparent or precious stones of all sorts, and diamonds. 

The country of Purakkad being very productive of 
rice, and ail other necessaries of life tlie Raja became one 
of the wealthiest in Malabar. The Dutch Company’s factory 
in this place fell to decay, ft passed to Cochin in 1678 
A. D., and then to Trnvnncoin in 1746 A. D. 

Purakkad was an important port and considerable 
trade was carried on between the natives and foreign 
traders. Barbosa gives an interesting account of the 
place. ‘Porakkad has a Lord of its own. Here many 
gentile fishermen reside, who do nothing and have no 
occupation than of fishing during the winter and of 
plundering on the sea during summer such as fall in their 
way. They possess certain small boats which they row 
skilfully, and collecting many of these together, they them- 
selves being armed with bow’s and arrows, they surround 
any ship and after forcing it to surrender by means of 
their arrows, they proceed to plunder the crew and the 
ship; the booty they divide with the lord of the country who 
countenances tbem.’^ From an once prosperous sea-coast 
town Purakad has dwindled into a small fishing village. 

The headquarters of the Pat'hanapufam taluk. It is 
noted for the Minakshi Paper Mill and for exceptionally 
large and luscious pine-apples. The paper 
mill was started in 1888 and is an indigen- 
ous enterprise. Raw materials are cheaply available here. 
The place has a railway station on the Tinnevelly-Quilon 


flistory of Kerala, Vol II, p. 110, 
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Une. The Kallada river is here crossed by a snspension 


This taluk occupies the south-western corner of the 
Division. It has an area of 142*76 square 
Qmlon taluk a population of 247,632 according 

to the census of 1931. It is bounded on the north by Kafu- 
nagappalli and Kunnat'hur taluks, east by Kottafakkafa, 
so uth by Chirayinkll and west by the Arabian Sea- 

Several backwaters traverse the taluk. There are 
no mountains, though the eastern parts are hilly. The 
ground is undulating and the soil productive. Two rivers, 
the Kallada and the It'hikkafa, flow through it. Though the 
taluk enjoys an annual average rainfall of 87*97 inches 
the summer months are very hot. 

The areas under the principal crops raised are: 


49,885 acres 
14,611 „ 
10,040 „ 


Coconut 

Paddy 

Tapioca 

Pepper 


The following minor inigation works are maintained; 

PunnakkuMhu chira, in Par avur pakitthi, Kokkattu- 
kopatlui chira and iAsmapufat'liu chira in MlnS^ pakuthi, 
Athio'hanallur chira and Kottaya^i Ghira in Sthihhanallur 
pakuthi, Parakulafhu chira. Umay an alMiV chira, 
chira in If avipufam pakuthi, Pefurnkulatlni Thodu in 
Vaijakkgvila pakuthi, and Ohoratliil Thoclu in East Kallada 
pakuthi. 


Pishing industry is carried on by the people along 
the coast. Trade in copra, timber and other articles is 
another occupation of the people. 
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For purposes of land revenue administration the 
is divided into the following pakuthies ; , 


h Athidbanallur 

2. : East Kallada 

3. Ifavipufam 
4 'Eilikollur 

5. Eottankafa 

6. Mlns^u 

7. Munro Island 


8, Ne^umpana 

9. Pafavnr 

10. Pefina^ 

■11. Quilon 

12. Thrkovilvatfam 

13. Thrkkadavur 
14 Vadakkevila 


The office of the Tahsildar is at Qiiilon. The taluk 
has a district court, the offices of the Division Peishkar 
and the Assistant Peishkar, two Munsiff’s courts, a 
second class Magistrate's court, a municipality, a 
Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, the District 
Registrar’s office, two sub-registry office^ offi 
Assistant .Excise-Gommissioner, the Divisional Inspector of 
Schools and the Assistant Inspeotor of Schools, three police 
charging stations, two district hospitals, 148 schools of 
different grades, English as well as Malayslam,^^^^^ 

37,023 pupils, An chal, post and telegraph offices, a port 
office, several aided V aidy aislas, and a number of tile, coir 
and Other factories and mills. 

Places of interest in the talnk are S^rSmara, 
Prakkulam and Thsvalli. 

Situated at 8° 53' 28" N. Latitude and 76® 36? 59" E. 
Longitude, this beautiful ancient town is the headquarters 
of the Division Peishkar of the district as 
Tahsildar of the taluk. 
It was the early capital of this State and 
was a very important centre of trade and commerce. 
Formerly it was the cantonment of the subsidiary force 
maintained by the State. It was one of the earliest sea- 
ports on the West Coast. Jt was known to the Arabs 


1 
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early as 851 A. D. as; Kaulam-mall. w was already 

frequented by ships from GMiia. Throughout the middle 
ages it was one of the chief seats of the St. Thomas Ohris*^ 
tians. The Portuguese established a factory here in 1503j 
which was captured by the Dutch a century and a half 
later. Until 1829 it was the seat of the Travancore Dewan 
and the British Resident. A British garrison was stationed 
her© between the years 1803 and 1830 after which it was 
replaced by a native regiment. 

The Malabar Era is associated with this town, and its 
origin dates back to 825 A. D., when king Udaya MSrthan^a 
“Yarma was reigning at Quilon. He convened a council of 
the learned men of Ksfala with the object of introducing a 
new era. It was resolved to adopt the Kollam year from 
the 15th of August 825 A. D., and the whole of E§f ala 
accepted the new calendar.^ 

Quilon: is:;:one of the ' earliest ' centres of Christian 
effort in Travancore. , Two Nestorian Bishops from Babylon 
arrived here in the ninth century A. D. They were allowed 
to build churches and shops. There is also a strong 
Muhammadan population in the town. The trade that 
existed with Arabia brought in many people from that 
country who were followers of the Prophet. It is said that 
in 22 A. H. (L e., the middle of the 7th century A. D.) a party 
headed by Malik-Ibn Habil landed at Quilon to propagate 
Islam and that a mosque was built by Hussain, one of his 
sons. 

Quilon has a reef of rocks along its beach, which pre- 
vents its corrosion by sea and helps the ryots to plant coconut 
trees so near the water’s edge that their shadows fall on 
the beating surf, a pbenomenon not met with at any other 
part of this coast. On the south is a beautiful bay known 
to the early mariners of Europe as affording natural 
protection to ships even in the worst weather. With the 
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opening of the railway tlie town lias secured direct and 
easy communication with the towns of the Madras Presi- 
dency and is likely to regain her former position as an 
important commercial centre. The palace of His Plighness 
the Maharaja stands out boldly on a hill on the shore 
ot the Ashtamuri lake at ThevalH, Cotton spinning and 
weaving and the luanufactiiro of tiles are the chief in- 
dustries. Trade in cashewnut is also carried on, large 
quantities of prepared nuts being exported to foreign coun- 
tries. The market of Quilon supplies every species of 
article to all classes and conditions of natives. 

The sea-port is an open roadstead situated o;ff a bight 
ill the coast formed by the Thankassefi point, a British 
possession, projecting slightly beyond the coast line. During 
fine weather, usually from September till May, vessels can 
anchor in the inner anchorage in to 5 fathoms of water 
4/10 of a mile off the shore. 

There is a first class travellers^ bungalow near the 
Kaiiway Station. The town is lighted with electricity. 
It is a station of the Pailivasal Project. It has also a 
District court, a Magistrate’s court, an important railway 
station, hospitals, sathrams and numerous other Govern- 
ment institutions besides a large number of factories 
engaged in the manufacture of tiles, coir mats and matting, 
wood and iron works, cashew nuts, etc. 


This is a mountain peak in the northern part of the 
Pat'hanamthitta taluk. Ic contains the most important 

Sabar'imala K^iistha temple situated on the Western 
Ghats, The temple is surrounded on all 
sides by very thick forest and is situated on the top of a 
steep hill. Though this temple is difficult of access, many 
pilgrims go to worship there on the Makaia Sankranthi day 
in the middle of January, His Highness the Maharaja 
paid a visit to the temple in 1115 M. E. accompanied by Her 
Highness the Maharapi and the Dewan. 
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A village in Kunnat'hrir taluk about twelve miles 
from A(Jiir. It is situated on the shore of a large fresh- 
water lake of the same name. It has a 
&oi I fg,] 2 ;j^ous pagoda dedicated to Sastha. The 
American Mission conducts a residential school which is 
beautifully situated on a small hill close by. A weekly 
market is held at this place. “This smiling happy village 
is a beauty spot, a health resort and a place of pilgrimage’ . 


This is situated at the south-east corner of the Divh 

sion and lies almost entirely beyond the Ghats. It has an 

,,, , areaofl29'14 square miles and a population 

Shencotta taluk ' , ,, o i aoi 

of 47,868 according to the census of 1931. 
It is bounded on the west by the SahySdri Eange and 
Pafhanapufam taluk and on the other sides by the Thenk§;§i 
taluk of the Tinnevelly District. 

The western portion of the taluk is mountainous 
and the ground gradually slopes towards the east. About 
42,881 acres are under reserved forests. The eastern 
portion is made up of plains containing extensive fields 
under wet and dry cultivation. Ho large rivers drain this 
taluk, but there are a few small streams like the Hllamman* 
kovil river, the Hafihafa Hadi, the HanumSin Hadi and 
the Karuppa Nadi, Which are waterless during summer. 

Granite rooks are common, but no other minerals 
are available. The forests in the western portion abound 
in timber trees such as teak and blackwood. BTuit trees 
like the coconut, jack, mango, iluppa, and tamarind are 
largely grown in the plains. Elephants, tigers, and Other 
wild beasts are found in the hills; crows, ducks, fowls and 
kites are among the birds that are commonly met with. 
Fish is obtained from the numerous irrigation tanks. 

The climate is generally temperate, though the 
summer heat is somewhat severe. The taluk receives an 
annual average rainfall of 55 inches. 
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Out of the total cultivable area of 34,509 acres 16,461 
acres are under crops. The whole cultivable area covers 
8,452 acres of wet lands and 26,057 acres of dry lands. The 
principal crops raised are paddy, coconut and rubber. 
Gholam and rSgi are also raised. The areas under the 
different crops are: 

Paddy 8,562 acres 

Rubber 2,727 „ 

Coconut 1,105 „ 

Tea 1,050 

Coffee 20 „ 

There are 270 Has in the taluk and the wet lands are 
irrigated by 167 channel-fed and fifteen rain^fed tanks. 

The people are mainly agriculturaL Pottery and 
iron works are carried on as cottage industries in some 
localities. There ai’e cartable roads throughout the taluk. 
The South Indian Railway crosses it and there are three 
stations on this line within its limits. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies ; 

6. Put'htir 
7v Pullyara 
8, i Ssmburvadakar a 
9,:': rShencotta ■ 


Ao'hanputhur 

2. Ayikkudi 

3. Ilat'hur 

4. Karkucli 

5. Klangadu 

The Tahsilclar of the taluk has his headquarters at 
aenootta town, which has a combined Munsiff s and First 
lass Magistrate’s court, a Municipal Council, a Sub-Regis- 
y office, a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate s court, 
District Hospital and a police charging station with eight 
it-posts under it. There is a Village Panchayat at 
£mbtirvadakafa, The taluk also has several Ayurvedic 





mimstered by a municipal 
■’s and Magistrate’s court, a 
istrate’s court, a District 


Vgmpanad lake. It has an area of 11714 square miles and 
cai. .u , . . , ^ population of 204,474 according to the 

census of 1931. It was formerly included 
in the Kottayam Division, but nowit forms a part of Quilon 
Division, It is bounded on the north by Cochin State, on 
the east by the Vgmpanad lake, on the south by Ampala- 
ppula and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

The surface is low and the soil sandy. There are 
extensive coconut plantations throughout this taluk. There 
are neither hills nor rocks nor rivers. 

The taluk enjoys an annual average rainfall of 104*7 
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heat and other insanitary aspects of the taliik give rise 
to many diseases, such as elephantiasis and leprosy. 
The cultivable area in 1112 M. E. was 59,262 acres and the 
area cropped 57,352 acres. The main crops raised and the 
areas under them are given below : 


Coconut 

Paddy 

Tapioca 


34,941 acres 
22,145 „ 

266 .. 


Agricultural loans are taken by the ryots. With the 
exception of a few bunds there are no large irrigation 
works. A portion of the taluk known as Kafappuram. is 
noted for its vegetables, betels, etc. 

The chief occupations of the people are agriculture 
and fishing. The Tiavas who form the bulk of the Hindu 
population have largely taken to coir spinning and coir 
matting. The extraction of coconut oil is an important 
industry. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakiithies: 

1. Afur 9. Thannlrmiikkam (south) 

2. Kokkothamangalam 10. Tliuravtir (north) 

3. MafSrikkulam 11. Do. (south) 

4. Pallippuram 12. ThaikattuS&efi 

5. Fanavalli 13. Va(Juthalamattafhilbhagam 

6. Sherth ala (north) 14. Vayalar (east) 

7. Do. (south) 15, Do. (west) 


3. MafSrikkulam 11. Do. (south) 

4. Pallippuram 12. ThaikattuS&efi 

5. Fanavalli 13. Va(Juthalamattafhilbhagam 

6. Sherth ala (north) 14. Vayalar (east) 

7. Do. (south) 15, Do. (west) 

8. Thannlrmiikkam (north) 

There are two police charging stations with three 
out-posts, a third grade Anchal office, with seven sub- 
offices, Sub-Kegistry offices, Excise Range office and several 
schools, English as well as Malayaiam, with a total 
enrolment of 21,278. 
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A viliag '0 ill Aiiipaiappula taluk, about lour miles east 
of tli 0 Ampalappula temple. __TliGre is a^ very old tempi© 
^ dedicated to &stha. A medicated oil pre- 
Thakali tempi© is believed to have th© 

power of curing rheumatic complaints, 


A small promontory on the Qiiilon coast, which 
belongs to the British Government. It has an area of only 
96 acres, The Portuguese settled here and 
ThankaMei'i factory, a fort and some churches. 

The place was under them from 1552 to 1665 when it was 
captured by the Dutch. The English secured it from the 
Dutch in 1795 after the capture of Cochin. It was handed 
over to the British Government along with Anjengo in 
1810. It is now under the control of the Collector of 
Tinnevelly, The ruins of th© old fort and the Portuguese 
tower are still extant, A lighthouse was erected here 


A hilly village on the Western Ghats, situated on 
the Trivandrum— Shencotta road. The country around is 
one of the most important planting areas in Travancore. 

There are several rubber and tea estates 
Thenmala ICalt'huf if hi valley, Th© village 

owns two match factories which are purely Indian con," 
cerns. The Quilon—Shencotta Railway passes through this 
village and there is a station at the place. 


This is one of the most important taluks in the 
Division. It has an area of 212*23 square miles and a 
population of 3,37,553 according to the 
Thiruvalla taluk Qensus of 1931. It IS bounded on the north 

by Changanassefi taluk, east by Pafhanamthitta taluk, 
south by Kimnafhrir, Alavelikkafa and Kari'hikappalli 
taluks and on the west by Ampalappula and Kari'hikappa|li 
taluks. 


Hi 
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There are no mountains here. The surface is hilly 
towards the east and sandy towards the west. The taluk 
is full of numerous eminences with lowlands covered by 
paddy fields between them. The soil is generally hard. 
The important rivers that flow through this taluk are the 
Pampa, the Manimala and the Ao'haiikovil rivers. There 
are no mines nor minerals, and the few rocks which are 
found here and there consist mainiy of oiiica and granite. 
The important trees that are grown are coconut, areoanut, 
Jack and mango. The taluk enjoys a healthy climate. It 
receives an annual average rainfall of 110’9 inches. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people. 
The areas under the principal crops are given below: 

Coconut 43,150 acres 

Tapioca 38,510 „ 

Paddy 3^,198 „ 

Sugar-cane 6,546 

Pepper.: ' \ 1,400 „ 

Rubber 1,221 „ 

Gingeiv^ ^ ^ ^ fO „ 

Nay ars and Syrian Christians constitute the bulk of 
the population. Thifuvalla town is the headquarters of the 
taiuk. The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 

1. Ala 14. EuratfisAen 

2. Aranmula 15. Mannar 

3. AyifGr 17. Nedumpuram 

4. Chengannar 18. Panthalam-Vadakkekkaia 

5. Gheriy anS^R 18. Pahtanac] 

6. Elumattfir 19. Peringara 

7. Ifavipefur 20. Puliyar 

8. Ea<Japra 21. Put'hankavu 

9. Kaliappara 32. Tiiifuvanvantur 

10. Kaviyar 23. Thiruvalla 

11. Kavumbhagam 24. Thuitappulasssfi 

12. KilakksbhSgam 25. Vad.akk§kkafa 

13. Koyippuram 26. Yenmaiji 


[Chapter 
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There are three police charging stations at Gliengan- 
inir, Thif iivalla and Aranmnla with three out-posts at 
Mannar, Madlappalii, Puramattam. The taluk has also the 
following Government and other institutions. Two Munsiff’s 
courts at Thiriivalla, a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s 
court, Thifuvalla, a Second Class Mdrgistrate’s court, 
Thiiuivalla, a, District Hospital, Thifuvalia, a District 
Dispensary, Ohengannur, an office of the Divisional In- 
spector of Schools^ Thifuvalia, an office of the Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, Mallappalli, an office of the Assist- 
ant Inspector of Schools, Chenganniir, the Sanitary Circle 
office, Thifuvalia, two Sub-Registry offices, Thifuvalia, 
the Sub-Registry office, Chenganniir and a second grade 
Anchal office, Thifuvalia. 

It also possesses a municipa] council and 402 schools 
of all grades, English as well as Malay alain, with a total 
onrolinent of 65,699, 


Thiruvalk town 


Thifuvalia takes its name from the inagnihcent temple 
of Thifuvallabhaii (Sr! Vallabha or 
Vishnu). According to tradition a colony 
of Brahmans and .Wayars built a small temple and 
installed Vishnu’s disc in it. Later the image of 
Vishnu was installed. A natural big pool within the 
temple is considered to be a rare phenomenon. Besides 
the image of Vishnu there are five images all made of five 
metals called pancha loha, gold, silver, tin, lead and copper. 
The main image of Vishnu is according to tradition the 
image made for Sathyaki, a close relation and devotee of 
Krshna. After Krshna’s departiu^e from this worlds the 
image was entrusted to Gafuda, who put it in a river. When 
the Kerala king was told by Gafuda in a dream where the 
image was lying, it was ordered to b© taken out of the water 
and installed on tlio bank of the river. A temple was built 
around this image* There are wonderful corridors all made 
of large granite slabs. The flagstaff is a wonderful 
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structure. There is au ancient undergronud cellar in 
this temple. According to an interesting custom of legend- 
ary origin one Brahman is fed every noon before the 
Nivedyam is offered to the image of the God. The food 
is served not on a plantain leaf as is usual, but in a plate 
and dishes made of the sheath of the areca palm. 

The town is now a strong Syrian Christian centre 
and the headquarters of the Mar Thoma Metropolitan. 
There are numerous banks in this town. A municipal 
council conducts the civic administration. 

A village in the Sherthala taluk, well-known for its 
temple. People from various places resort to this temple 
for the consecrated medicine prepared 
Thimvila which is believed to possess the 

miraculous power of neutralising all kinds of poison in the 
human body. 

A village near Hafippa^ in Esrt'hikappalli taluk, 
situated on the canal route within a short distance of the 
Eayamkulam lake. The sea-coast offers 
Thrkkumiappula facilities for fishing industry. There 

is a temple and a palace here. The pakuthi of Thrkknnnap- 
pula is an estate of the Eijappalli Chief. 


' Kottayam Division. ' 

This is the northernmost Division of the State and 
has an area of 3,540 square miles. The present Kottayam 
Division comprises the tw^o former divisions 
Situation and of Kottayam and Devikulam. It is bounded 
boundaries north by the Cochin State and 

Coimbatore district, on the east by the district of Madura, 
on the south by the Quilon Division and on the west by tjip 
Arabian Sea and the Cochin State, 

m 




Pbypioal features There are no rocky formations along 

the coast. Neither hills nor big rocks are to be found 
in the coastal taluks or in the western parts of Kottayam, 
ChanganS^^sfi, Vaikam and Kunnat'hiinad. The ground 
rises towards the east and north“0ast. Mnvattupula and 
Thodupula as well as the eastern parts composing the High 
Ranges are mountainous. The highest peak in Thodupula 
is Kodayaflmr and the elevated parts of the Dsvikulam 
and Peermede rise to more than five thousand feet. The 
western parts are covered with coconut palms, rich paddy 
fields and a chain of lagoons, the most important of which 
is the Vsmpanad lake. No mines exist in any of the taluks. 
Granite is found in large quantities in Muvattupula and 
Mlnadhih 

The extensive hilly region of the High Ranges 
is one of the most picturesque parts of Travancore. The 
tract is covered by a chain of mountains and ranges of 
hills of lower elevation with deep fertile valleys between 
them. The chief plateaux in the High Ranges are : 

; Gu^aramala liavimala 

Devikulam Pefumamala 

Snakkiidi Anchana^ 

Vattavadi Kundala 

The prominent peaks are the following : 

Kafimkulam Snamudi 

Devirnala Kattumala 

Tele Itti Kumarikkal 

Chokkanmudi Payratmala 

Vakavara Korumpara 

Allemalja Pamp^di choia 
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The principal forests are in Changanassefi, MnvattU” 
pula, K-iiiinat iiunad and Tho^iipiila and the High R/anges. 
Flora The vegetation improves in appearance and 


variety towards the hills on the east. Teaks 
grow luxuriantly in the reserved forests of Malayatttlr. 
Ifiil, Th^mpEvn, Vgnga and 5.njill are some of the 
other important species that grow largely in this district. 
Artificial as well as natural regeneration of these trees is 
going on. Sandahwood, mahogany and other varieties 
are planted experimentally and are found to grow 
satisfactorily. Coconut gardens are numerous in the plains. 
The chief crops, food and commercial, raised in this Divi- 
sion are paddy, sugar-cane, pepper, tea, rubber, and are ca- 
nut. Brinjal, cucumber, pumpkin, bean, ginger, jack, 
mango, plantain trees etc., grow well. 


Tea, cardamom and rubber are the chief products ip 
the Peermede taluk. In the forests of this taluk, ThSmpSvu, 
VSnga and other wild trees grow abundantly. Sandal-wood 
and rose-wood are the most Important trees found in 
the D^vikulam taluk, teak being rare. Paddy is growp 
to a small extent.' ' • , ■ 


The elevation of the mountains varies, the loftiest, 
the A.namu^i Peak (8,837 ft.) being the highest in India 
south of the Plimalayas. The mountains possess every 
variety of climate. Several large rivers flow by tGrtuous 
courses through high banks and rocky beds, into the back- 
waters or the sea on the west. The most important of 
these rivers is the Per iy ar which after a course of 142 
miles enters the backwater of Kodungallur. A portion of 
its enormous discharge of water is diverted to Madura 
by the.Pefiyar Irrigation Works. This river adds not 
a little to the beauty of these hills, A great variety 
of scenery results from the very wild virgin jungle 
and dense growth of open stretches and deep valleys 
planted with tea, rubber and cardainom. Fifty years ago 
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these High Lands were practically unexplored regions^ 
covered by thick fever-haunted forests, the abode of ele- 
phants, tigers, bisons and leopards, having no means of 
communication. But today, thanks to the enterprise of 
European and Indian planters, they abound in smiling hills 
and valleys covered with dense tea bushes. The past 
decade witnessed remarkable improvement in the develop- 
ment of this region on all sides. New roads were opened, 
motor traffic was established and the area under cultivation 
extended giving employment to more than 1,00,000 people. 
There are three entrances, a motor road branching off 
from the Main Central Road at Mavattupula, another from 
Coimbatore, a motor road through Pollac'hi and UdumSlpet; 
and another from Bodinayakkanur — a bridle-path to the 
Top Station. 

There are no mines or minerals nor any important 
quarries in this region. 

Forming a surface covering are many species of 
grasses with perennial rhizogena. Several varieties of 
ferns also occur mostly underground growths. The open 
patches like hill cuttings and the sides of roads are all cover- 
ed with dense patches of musci with their sporophytes 
looking out of the green grass. In addition to the many 
varieties of mosses several liverworts may also be seen 
growing abundantly. 

The constantly moist ground enables a number of 
large ferns to grow to a height of five to twelve feet with 
large graceful fronds in the axles of which a number of 
minor epiphytic forms get a lodging, 

A special feature of the High Ranges is the existence 
of a number of epiphytic forms growing on the truiiks and 
branches of trees and shrubs. The high humidity 
favours their growth. Occurring as epiphytes are several 
other mosses and liverwort forms. The whole of 
this a.rea is rich in several species of which are plants 
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characteristic of the temperate zone. There are also several 
others which occur in the rain forest areas. In many places 
the vegetation shows a gradual transition. This is the case 
especially along the sides of the valleys. 

The hills about Peermede and Munnar have a veget- 
ation somewhat similar to that of the colder regions. Some 
of the characteristic tree forms as Pin us, Giipressus etc., 
are however absent. 

The ground vegetation on the exposed surfaces at 
the top is composed of a few shrubby forms belorging to 
lantana species &c., with a number of prostrate or rosette 
or other low-growing herbs. 

Among the low-lying tracts of the hills are marshy 
areas covered with a number of grasses and cyperaceae. 
Except the tree fern alsophila, the composition of 
the lower orders of plants . is similar to that of the 
higher altitudes with the addition of a number of other 
species adapted to warmer habitats. Among the epiphytic 
forms which occur in plenty a number of new forms ar© 
met with. 


The ground is very fertile along the sides of the 
hills on account of the large amount of humus present and 
is made suitable for the “cultivation of tea which requires a 
cool climate and plenty of mahure. It is generally in the 
forest clearings that tea plants are grown, and here the 
ground is often soaked with humus to a depth of more than 
two feet. A peculiar characteristic of these regions is the 
existence of beautiful flowering shrubs and herbs of the 
temperate regions which never grow satisfactorily in the 
plains. 

The true tropical rain-forest area is practically con- 
fined to the north-eastern corner of the State. Here the 
formation may be described as of primaeval growth 
untampered by any outside agency. There is a high 
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mean annual teinperature witli a rainfall of over eighty 
inches evenly distributed throughout the year. The 
climate is thus warm and ever-moist and The vegeta- 
tion most luxuriant. The forests are terrifying in their 
aspect in contrast to the peaceful nature of the wooded 
country elsewhere. Giant trees ranging in height from 50 
to 100 ft. or more expand their loliage above the broken 
forest wall forming a canopy shutting off much of the siui”* 
light, and their pale, gleaming, ever moist, imbranched 
trunks very well out-lined against the mosaic of foliage 
afford a suitable substratum for an enormous number and 
variety of epiphytic forms embodying all types from algae 

to flowering plants. ^ v i o 

The botanical composition of these forests sligtitiy 
varies from place to place, but is generally constant 
and typical. The rain-forest flora is a complex formation 
embodying a number of different strata of plant life: 
for there are many subordinate types of growth form, 
such as climbers, epiphytes, undershrubSs forest herbs 
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for considerabl© clistauccs. The forest resembles 
immense da,rk cokimiied hails affording free passage and 
clear view in all directions. “It admits the visitor as it 
were into a vast green vaulted hall, the roof of foliage 
raised alott 20 metres above the ^ground by countless 
columns often marvellous in shape, huge stems without a 
branch straight as an arrow and cylindrical and mingled 
with them weaker ones that are gnarled, bent, and repea- 
tedly branched, all lose themselves overhead in the loose 
mass of leaves which is traversed at many places by richly 
foliaged liana, A subdued mysterious light enfolds the 
bright-barked, silvery-grey, or brownish holds, whilst here 
and there, as in a church, the sun’s rays i)lay in quivering 
golden beams’’. The ground-vegetation is sparse and com- 
posed of large-leaved ferns and bushes. 

Within the forest the botanist will at once endeavour 
to get a clear idea of its systematic composition. As re- 
gards the, large trees that produce the general covering of 
the forest, the labour is usually in vain. The trees are so 
tall, straight and unbranclied to great heights and intermin- 
gled with the trunks of the liana that only felling the trees 
would secure the object in view, and to do this is very diffi- 
cult, lor the trees are bound together by a tangle of liana. 
It does not, moreover, always lead to decisive results. 
Many of them blossom but seldom, or do so only for a short 
period. Sometimes the ground over considerable areas 
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ol tliC trees Lind reacliing to very near tiio grouno, or ei&o 
found in a tangled heap at the foot of some of the bigger 
foi'ost trees, or sometimes oven forming an arched roof by 
thenisoives due to the coiling and int0r“twining of their 
many brancheSp the wholo structure resembling a natiir^il 
growth. Tiieir woody stems are devoid of ieLWOS for tho 
greater part of their length, their foliage being found up 
aloft among those of the tallest trees and sometimes even 
completely covering the entire crown of the latter. In their 
methods of fruit or seed dispersal they resemble the tallest 
trees, mainly depending on the agency of wild and possessing 
winged fruits or seeds. As in the case of the tree types, 
here also it is difficult to identify the various species 
for the same reason s. Many of them have their stems 
twisted in the form of thick cords and present a curious 


hold of by other lesser types of climbing plants to struggle 
upward into sunlight and warmth. In addition to these 
permanent woody climbers there are a large numbor of 
lessor forms of climbing plants which have a comparatively 


seasons when the forest dome is less 
flowers and fruits quickly and then die, 
various species of Th unbergia, species of 
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only herbs but also sliurbs and even trees leaving no space 
for the lower forms of plant life which are forced upward to 
find their lodgings on the surface of the leaves. Mosses and 
many lichens lend a background to the other epiphytes 
and the whole presents the appearance of an aerial flower 
garden. 

Apart from the trees, the liana and the ephemeral 
herbaceous flora, it is comparatively easy to study the coni” 
position of the underwood. One peculiarity is the great 
variety of foliage displayed. There are large-leaved ferns, 
thickets of bamboos, clinging forms of lygodium and 
species of selaginella. A frequent phenomenon is the 
occurrence of one herbaceous type to the exclusion of all 
others, occupying a vast tract of ground as associations of 
strobilanthes bushes that sometimes grow over six feet in 
height. Lesser areas are often found similarly occupied 
by species of impatiens, etc. Covering the ground again 
are many varieties of grasses, through plant forms belong- 
ing to a large number of families, all growing close to the 
ground, along with wholly parasitic forms which protrude 
their inflorescence through the mass of dried and rotting 
leaves. These latter have their roots attached to those of 
neighbouring plants from which they obtain all their 
nourishment and put forth only their inflorescence which 
sometimes occur over large areas of forest floor. 

The yearly production of organic matter in these 
forests is said to approach a hundred tons per acre. In the 
wealth of the covering of fallen leaves and other vegetable 
debris, a mighty host of tiny creatures are at work 
consuming this residue. The destruction of organic matter 
proceeds at a very rapid rate, resulting in the formation 
of large quantities of humus which quickly soaks into 
the soil to a depth of two or three feet. This decaying 
organic matter affords an excellent substratum for the 
gxnwth of saprophytic plants among which may be men- 
tioned a number of orchids and many fungi, some of them 
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luminiferous at night. It is in this rich humus soil that the 
various herbaceous forms grow. They are proininGiit not 
only because of their dimensions and their large brightly 
coloured inflorescence, but also frequently because of their 
abundance. Species of heliconia, taller than a man, form 
dense thickets, all with perennial underground rhizomes 
from which solitary or clustered shoots are put forth. 
The thickets formed' by some of these zingiberaceous 
plants are so dense and tall and the shoots so stiff 
that they do not allow any other vegetation to grow 
between them. It is in such forests where the soil is 
richly humus that cardamom grows luxuriantly. The 
planters sow the seeds in proper time and go, and nature 
takes care of the rest. They return only to claim the fruits 
which they have to gather with coirsiderable difficulty on 
account of the thick growth of vegetation. The plant 
cannabis sativa is also found growing wild amongst these 
herbaceous types, and in Travancore these areas may 
profitably be used for the cultivation of the same. 






m 




The forests of middle Travancore unlike those of 
the north-eastern region are not ever-green. The rain- 
fall is relatively high, but is not uniform throughout 
the year. There are in most cases intervening periods 
of lesser or no rainfall when the trees do not get enough 
water. The greater part of the forest area in the State 
may be said to be of this type. The rainfall ranges 
from fifty to eighty inches or more. The chief character- 
istic to be noted regarding these forests is the leaf-fall 
which occurs at the commencement of the dry weather. The 
undergrowth of the forest is less dense though essentially 
similar in the composition of species to that of the rain 
forests. They too, however, wither and die when the forest 
floor is laid bare. There is a corresponding increase in the 
number of hardy bushes and thorny shrubs with fewer 
evergreen undergrowth. The number of annual plants that 
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considerable. 

The general formation of the forest is not on sncha 
grand scale as in the rain forest area. The tree forms are 
not of such tali columnar types. Their trunks show more 
branching and the foliage is less dense. Large bamboos 
play an important part in the making up of the forest flora. 


areas 


into use as a 


ravancona w 


tiusion. xnis reeci is now coming 
raw material for making paper 


in this belt is the famous Toctona-grandis which is now 
cultivated in several forest clearings as large plantations. 

There is a large number of smaller trees belonging to 
many families growing associated with the shrubs and the 
larger trees. As in the case of the latter they have also 
much branched trunks. Among these mention may be made 
of Sterculia foetid a, Malvaceae and Bombaceae. 

The change from the rain-forest tract to that of the 
monsoon-forest is a gradual one and is noticeable only 
during the summer months. During rainy season they 
resemble each other very much, especially in the composi- 
tion of the epiphytic and ground vegetation. Among the 
former except the characteristic species of impatiens, 
medinella and certain orchids and the filmy ferns the 
majority of types occur here also. During summer when 
most of the trees shed a large part of their foliage, these 
epiphytic forms remain in a dry shrivelled up condition, 
though retaining their vitality, They come into luxuriant 
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growth, with the beginning of the rains. To appreciate 
clearly the wealth of epiphytic forms, one has to visit 
these forests in the rainy season when they almost assume 
the characteristics of the rain forests. The change in the 
vegetation on passing from the constantly humid forests to 
the periodically dry one is clearly manifest only in the 
dry season. The number and variety of herbaceous types 
found in these forests are considerable. The majority of 
tropical families of herbaceous plants are represented here. 

Another noteworthy feature of these forests is the 
change in the composition of the herbaceous flora accord- 
ing to seasonal variations. Here in fact we meet with the 
rain-forest forms as well as those of the lower plains 
according as the ground is moist or partly dry. An idea 
of the same may be got when one attempts to clear such 
forest lands for purposes of cultivation. Myriads of plants 
spring up in the open ground month after month, with 
new forms appearing after almost every rain so that to the 
agriculturist weeding the ground of these forms becomes a 
difficult and costly problem. This difficulty is enhanced 
by the fact that most of these are plants of short duration. 
Before even the attempt at weeding is made, a number of 
them would have flowered and set seed, so that though the 
parents are removed, there are yet countless seeds left 
in the ground to germinate and grow once again at the 
next favourable season. Many of the others possess 
underground rhizomes or stolons which resist ordinary 
drought and getting cut up into bits when the ground is 
tilled develop into as many plants as they get themselves 
divided. The best method of retrieving the ground from 
these weeds is to have the whole area set fire to along with 
the dried up remains of the trees and shrubs. Thus it is 
possible to kill out-right the majority of tbese plants or 
their seeds. This method, however, is effective only for 
one year, for, during the course of a few months the 
ground becomes covered with the seeds of many of these 


fl 
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annuals brought from neighbouring areas. The varieties 
of ferns growing in the ground are difereiit from that of 
the rain forests. 

The monsoon-forest areas are valuable tracts from the 
point of view of agriculture and as a source of revenue to 
the Government. In addition to possessing a large number 
of valuable timber trees as teak etc.^ these are the habitat 
of the bamboo and ochlandra formations. The area is also 
suitable for the profitable cultivation of rubber and pepper, 
the two really important plants affording an appreciable 
income next only to coconut and paddy. 

In the rain-forest as well as in the monsoon-forest 
are large level areas where water often stagnates. The 
ground is clayey, alluvial and rich in humus content. These 
areas never become completely dry, being located at the 
bottom of the valleys or surrounded by hills on all sides. 
Rain water or ground water always percolates through the 
soil, and thus these areas form bog lands with a charac” 


and swampy and covered with marsh gra sses and sedges. A 
few small trees occur along the margins or at places where 
the ground is more firm. During rainy weather they get 
covered with water to a depth of four or five feet, but the 
water soon soaks into the soil. The Mannamkantam is 
such a typical forest swamp. 

In dealing with the vegetation of the forests mention 
should kso be made of the flora of the rocks forming the 
floor of the streams that rush through the forests. 
Almost all these rooky beds are fully overgrown with large 
associations of podostemonaceae, a family of flowering 
plants growing exclusively underneath the waters of these 
streams, closely adhering to the rock surfaces. They 
do not have proper roots. They are flowering plants 
and more resemble liverworts than any other type of 
plant form. Their sfeins are like those of some of tlae 








liverworts or algse and tiiey lorm rue 

of these rocky beds. The Travancore streams are nich in 
the genera of the podostemonaoese, A number of forms 
has been collected and identified and all the chief genera 
occur here. 

Tigers, elephants, bisons, bears, deer, monkep^ and 
wild buffaloes are seen in the forest regions of this Dmsion. 

The forests abound in big game. Lows, 
Fauna buffaloes, bullocks, sheep and goats are 
among the chief domestic animals. A good species of cows, 
very small in size but of good milk-yield, are common in 

Vedhur, a village in Vaikam taluk. 

Elephants, Indian bison or gaur, the sambur or baric- 
ing deer, the Indian chervorton or maise-deer, the Mlgif i 
wild ffoat or ibex, as it is locally called, the wild boar, the 


Climate and 
rainfall 


Years 

Normal rainfall in inches 
Normals of rainy days 


^ The figures relating to the High Ranges are shown separately , 
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Til© clinaate is generally moderate, but the summer is 
very hot and the winter very cold in some of the taluks. 
The hilly parts of Thodupula are malarial. 

The climate of D§vikulam and Peermede is entirely 
different from that prevailing in the taluks in the plains, 
Generally it is very agreeable. The climate of DSvikulam 
is cold throughout, the rainfall being very heavy from 
E^avam to Vrschikam. The following table shows the 
nearly average rainfall in inches at the various stations 
in the High Ranges, 

Station Number Yearly average 

of years. in inches. 

1. OhinnSr 28 28*2 

2. Marayttr 21 59’3 

3. Mminar 24 153*6 

4. Devikuiam 32 113*2 

5. SanthanpSra (Puppara) 28 75*0 

6. Kumili 28 71*5 

7. Peermede (Taluk Office) 28 180*0 

8. Do. (Residency) 63 205*1 

9. Vantanm§(Ju 2 88*6 

10, Neriyamangalam 5 206*1 

The population of the Kottayam Division including 
the High Ranges in 1931 was 18,00,545. The population has 
increased by 995,468 between 1881 and 
following table shows the variation in 
population at each decennial census since 1881: 


Net variation 

1901 1911 1921 1931 during 1881-1931 

+ increase 


'77 8,53.718 10, 08, 304 11, 70, 116 13, 62,5lljl8, 00,645 + 9,95,468 
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The distribution of the entire population between 
prban and rural areas is shown below s 


Persons 


Males 


Females 


Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total 


1,21,970 16,78,575 1,800,545 63,862 8,50,356 9,14,418 58,108 8,28,019 8,86,127 


The Christians are congregated mostly in this Division. 
Of the 16,04,475 Christians returned for the whole State, 
7,74,810 were residents of this Division. The Hindus 
numbered only 9,21,333. While the Ghristians have increased 
by more than 116 per cent, between 1901 and 1931, the 
Hindus have increased during the same period only by 
45 per cent. This shows that Christianity is the pre- 
ponderating religion of this Division, The total number 
of occupied houses in this Division including High Ranges 
in 1931 was 3,30,117 of which 19,890 were in the towns 
and 2,89,203 in the villages. 


The largest proportion of Syrian Christians is found 
in this Division, the different sects being congregated in 
KOttayam and Changana§sefi taluks. The Romo-Syrians 
and other Catholics predominate in Muvattupula, Tho^ii- 
pula and Minadhil taluks. One of their grandest churches 
is situated at Changan§*§§§fi. The chief Catholic centres 
are Valakkuiam, Valit'hala, Thodupula, Arakula, and 
Karimannur in Thodupula taluk, Vaikam and Mut'huo'bira 
in Vaikam taluk, and Muttam and Af athinkal in Sherthala 
taluk. 


Hindus, Christians and Muslims are found in the 
High Ranges, A number of Europeans also reside l^er 
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Besides the uthsavcims in many of th© temples the 
important Hindu festivals of this Division 

Festivals and fairs 

are: 

1 Ashtami in the Vaikam temple in the month of 

Vrschikam. 

2. Do. inKumbham. 

3 . SahasrakalaSam Do, 

in connection with the birthday of H. H, the Maharaja. 

4. Pufam in th© Sherthala tempi©) and 

5. SivafEthriat Alwaye, 

Big fairs are held in connection with the Ashtami festival 
in the month of Vrsd hikam. F airs are held in conn ection 
with other festivals also. 

The Muslims observe Ramzan and Barawafat as in 

th© other parts of the State. The important Ohristia^ 
festivals 'are: 

1. The Per unS-l in the Athifampula church. 

2. Do. in MaparkSd church, A 

3. The Rakuli Pefunalin St, Thomas church, 

',Palai,.,,:and),;\,, 

4. The Pemnal in t^ Cheriyapalli at ESthamam 
Excepting the fair at 

there are no festivals or fairs worthy of mention in the 
High Ranges. 

The liavas who constitute the bulk of the Hindu 
population in Maikam ai:id Sherthala are engaged in making 
coir and coir-mats. Some Jews are found 
Occupation Parnr, whose chief occupation is trade. 

The chief occupation of the other Hindus and the Christians 
is agriouiturej but fishing maintains a large number of 
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people both in the coastal taluks and in those along- the 

shores of the backwaters. ^ 

Cultivation of tea and cardamom is the chief occu- 
pation of the people on the hills. Paddy, wheat, garlic, coffee 
and potato are cultivated in Anchansd which is the only 
portion where there are permanent settlors. 

Places of historical importance- 

There are few places of historical or archceologioal 
importance. The relics of a fortress which belonged to the 
Vadakkumknr liajas are seen in MuvSttupuIa, Srakkula, 
and Rainamangalam pakuthies, while the ruins of their 
palace are still visible in Ramamangalam. Thrkkakkafa, 
about six miles from Alwaye, is noted for an ancient temple 
which has been renovated recently. Tradition says that in 
ancient times the kings of Kerala used to assemble at this 
place during the Otiam festival. Certain ancient caves 
are found out in Puppara and Mayur pakuthies of the 
Devikulam taluk and also some dolmens in Mayur and 
Ksnthallur in the High Eanges. 

Economic. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people and 
paddy is the chM raised in the western parts. There 

Agriculture Irrigation tanks and 2,793 irriga- 

tion channels in this Division, a very 
large number of each being in the Kunnat'hunSd taluk. 
Reclamations of large areas from the Vgmpanad lake have 
been going on during the past seventy years and a good 
crop of paddy is reaped from the reclaimed lands. The 
principal dry crops cultivated are coconut, areoa, pepper, 
tapioca, turmeric, ginger, rubber, sugar-cane, tea and 
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Th© cultivable area and the area cropped in the 
different taluks are shown below : 


Taluk 

Gultivable acres 

Grouped acres 

Kottayam 

1,24,746 

1,04,626 

Changana^§§fi 

1,80,490 

1,04,931 

Vaikam 

» a • 

69,853 

Sherthala 

59,262 

57,352 

Partr 

09 # 

61,587 

Kunnafhunad 

1,13,649 

71,700 

Mavattupula 

1,44,709 

1,36,835 

Thodupula 

1,28,785 

77,346 

Mlnao'hil 

*9. 

1,18,426 

Devikulam 


38,949 

Peermede 

« » 8 

34,788 


The average size of holdings varies from taluk to taluk. 
It is about 50 cents in Vaikam, ?3 cents in Kunnafhunad., 
97| cents in Kottayamj 1*03 acres in Mavattupula, 1“?3 
acres in Tho^upula and 1*98 acres in Sherthala. Though 
agriouitural loans are freely availed of for improving the 
holdings only primitiv© methods of cultivation are still in 
vogue. There is scarcely any necessity for major irrigation 
works in this Division, the only work mentioning be- 

ing the Psrttr Puncha canal in the Ettumantir pakuthi in 
Koitayara taluk. There are several minor works, the more 
important ones being : 


1. Mulakkanchira 

2. Vadavafhftr Thodu 

3. PuJikkakada Thodu 

p ■ ■ ■ . • ■ 

4. ValiyaThodu 

5. Thevafuchira 

6. Karumpanadam Thd^u 
94 


N attakam Kottay am 

Vijayapufam Do. 

Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 

Puthuppalli Changana§^efi 
Madappalli Do. 




ixixci- 


14. Ira^inkalc'hira 

15. Aracliira 


UiXO^XLXCtjiJ g CIX OilXX 


The extraction of oil by indigenous pro 
ning of coir-yarn and bell-metal work are tl 
cottage industries in this Divi 
ladustnes alone:side the Ygmoanad lak. 


cticalJy every poor house along the shores of the Vempanad 
lake. A strong centre of the belhmetal industry is Vala- 
palli in ChanganaiSsefi taluk. Factory industries are rare, 
though there are a few engaged in the manufacture of tiles, 
viz., those at Ohangani;^§epi, Alwaye and Aamamangaiam. 











organised companies working in the High Ranges are the 
Kaijn an Devan Hills Produce Company with thirty-two 
tates and the Anglo'ikmerican Direct Tea Trading Com- 
pany with three estates. Both are under the same manage- 
ment. There are forty-six tea factories in Peermede taluk, 
and thirty-one in Devikulam besides one cardamom factory 
in the former. Of these twenty- three are worked by 
electricity, two by water power and steam engine, fifty by 
oil or gas engine and two by manual labour. 

The backwaters and the network of roads in this 
Division have greatly helped the development of internal 
trade. There are many markets of which 
the most important is the one at Ohanga- 
na§seri. The produce of the coconut, tiles, rubber, coffee, 
tea, turmeric and dry ginger are chiefly exported from here. 
Of the ten joint stock banks working five have branches in 
other places in the State. There are also five co-operative 
banks. 

The chief exports are t?a, coffee, cardamoms and 
sandalwood, and the principal imports rice, coconut, cotton 
and iron goods. 

The main roads and numerous by-roads, the rivers 
and the backwaters afford facilities for transporting 
commodities and for communication. The 
total number of markets is 119. There are 
six trunk roads, viz , the Kottayam — Kumili road, the 
Kottayam — Alwaye road, the Main Central road, the 
Mtinnar-— Chiniiar road and the Alwaye—Munnar road. 
The by-roads either branch off from these trunk roads 
to distant places on either side or connect other important 


Trade 


Communications 
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stations in different parts of the Division, There are 
nearly one hundred such roads and of these twenty-three 
are not less than ten miles each in length. Most of the 
roads are fit for motor traffic. The following table shows 
the length in miles of roads and water oommunioation in 
the taluks of the Division except the High Ranges. 


Taluli 

Boais- Mileage 

Water-Mileage. 


Motorable 

Non-motorable 


KSttayam 

163*00 

39*00 

95*37 

Changana§s6ri 

155-00 

44*12 

24*00 

Vaikam 

70-00 

35*37 

72*00 

Sherthala 

55-43 

61*06 

9*87 

Parur 

46*81 

82*00 

14*37 

Kunnat'hunSd 

161-04 

73*50 

s? 

Mtivattupiila 

178-87 

46 * 50 . : 

20-00 

Tho^upula 

70-00 

^ 66*12 

6*00 

Mlnao'hil 

127-37 

" 54*50 

17*87 


There are combined Post and Telegraph offices at 
Alwaye, Changanassefis Kottayam, Eanjifappalli, Munta- 
kkayam, MuvSittupula, Paiiir, PerumpSvurj Sherthalaj, 
Vaikam, Peermede, Psmi, Thskka^i, Thiruvalla, and 
VantipperiySr. 

Formerly the High Ranges were accessible only 
through the Madura District. A considerable portion of it 
has been opened up recently by the construction of trunk 
roads, several by-roads and bridle-paths. The Kotffayam- 
Kumiii road passes through Peermede taluk into the 
British territory on the other side of the ghats. A road to 
connect Kumiii with Devikulam as well as other roads are 
pnder constructjon. The chief roads in the D^vikulairi 
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taluk are the Alwaye — Mmunar road, the Miinnar— 
Udumpanchola road and the Munnar-— Top Station road. 
There is an aerial rope-way from Mann ar to Top Station 
and thence to Bottom Station, which is worked by a small 
turbine driven by a stream at the foot of the hills. Now 
that the Ngfyamangalam — Pallivasal road has been com- 
pleted, local labourers are able to migrate to the tea dis- 
tricts in large numbers. The following are the travellers’ 
bungalows and camp-sheds of this Division : 

Travellers^ Biingalozvs 
Kanjirappalli Thekkadi 

Kottayam Vaikam 

Munnar (2) Bo<Jimedu 

Peermede Kuttikkanam 

Sherthalai Devikulam 


Camp sheds 


Alwaye 

Ankamall 

Kallar 

Kfit'hattukulam 

Kdthamangalam 

Kottayam 

KSlancheri 

Mavattupula 

N gf y aman galam 


Perumpavar 

Piravam 

Put'hancruz 

Vaikam 

Vantanmedu 

Mlappsra 

Talliyar-Ohinnar 

Udumpanchola 

iSanthanpara 


Administrative. 

For purposes of revenue this Division is divided into 
ten taluks and 132 pakuthies. The following table shows 
the area^ population and nuipber of pakuthies in each talul?;- 
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Population 
in 1931. 
231,903 
221478 
153,725 
184,331 
226,093 
181,128 
90,728 
201,461 
59,201 
46,023 


Taluks 


Kottayam 

Changansliign 

Yaikarn 

Parur. 

Eunnat'h'anad 

Muvattupula 

Tho^upula 

Mlnac'hil 

Dgvikiilam 

Peermede 


MiscelMneous 


Eottayam 1,55,680 25 '10 

Changanasssfi 1,35,142 25 0 

Vaikam 1,09,691 25 6 

Parur 1,41,338 7 13 

Kunnat'huna^ 1,40,123 1 11 

Muvaittupula 1,45,310 6 12 

Thodupiila 83,699 12 15 

Mlnac'hil 1,22,267 24 5 

Peermede 1,03,321 19 5 

Devikulam 1,50,670 19 4 


There are two District and Sessions Courts, one at 
Kottayam and the other at Parur. The Munsiif’s Courts 
number thirteen and the Panchayat and 
Honorary Bench Magistrate’s Courts 
six. The District Magistrate has his headquarters at 


Judicial 


ftiis includes ^anohayam reveniie also. 
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Kottayam. There are five first class Magistrate's courts, at 
Kottayam, Pefumpavur, Thodupula, Sliertliala and D§vi- 
kii|am. The headquarters of the taluks and the towns 
of Ettumanur, Alwaye, and Ponkunnam have each a second 
class Magistrate's court. For purposes of police adminis” 
tration this Division is placed under a District Superinten- 
dent of Police, subordinate to the Inspector-General. 


: There are five municipal towns in this Division, 
Kottayam, Alwaye, Vaikain, Changana^^eri and Paror. 
Towns and There are also six other towns. The 
monioipalities municipal council at Kottayam is one of 

the oldest in the State and one of the most important. It 
was established in 1894, The area, population etc. of 
the municipal towns are given below: 


Incidence 
of taxes per 
head 


o CO . . ‘J3 rr 

CD G Area in cs g 

^ p sq. miles p ^ 

P +j M ^ Cl r' 

w 0.5 


Name 


1. Alwaye 1911 

2. Changana§§eri l9l2 

3. Kottayam 1894 

4. Parur 1912 


5. Vaikam 


The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of all the muni- 
cipal councils are elected. The majority of the members 
are elected non-officials. A few officials and non-official 
members are nominated by Government ; others are elected 
by tax-payers. The municipalities control the markets in 







th© towns and also look after sanitations iignui gs « ^ 

vain© of these local bodies is being increasingly recogmsecl 

by the people. 

Several associations and clubs are working in this 
Division. The following are some of 

Assooiationa and Clubs 


Nmne 


1. The Kannan Dsvan Planters' 

Association 

% The Nayar Service Society 

3. The Muntakkayam Club 

4v The ^r! 

.V ;Library''„ 

6; The Travancore Combined 
Planters' Association 

e: The High Eange Club 

7. The Indian Planters' Asso- 
ciation 


Devikulam 


Giiangan5&§§ri 

Mnn|akkayam 


Dsvikulam 


Dsvikulam 


S. The S. M. S. Club & Reading 
Boom' . 


Peermede 


9. The Planters’ Association 

10. The ISTazurnteedhoen Society 

11. The Ohristliava Mahilailayam 

12. The Alwaye Settlement 

13. The Travancore Agricultural 

Association 


Muntakkayam 

Alwaye 
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This Division has the highest proportion of the 
literates, namely 45 per cent, of males and 20 per cent, of 

Education The majority of the people speak 

Malayalam. There are two first grad© 
colleges and a second grade college in this Division. The 
former are the St. Berchman’s College at ChanganSi^gfi 
and the Union Christian College at Alwaye, and the latter 
the C, M, S. College at Kottayam. There are 785 Primary 
Schools, 16 Technical Schools and 276 other institutions 
in this Division. 

The schools in this Division, except those of Changa” 
na^^eri andSherthala, are under the control of a Divisional 
Inspector of Schools, whose headquarters are at Mnvattu- 
pula and the Assistant Inspectors under him. 

Particulars of the newspapers and journals published 
in this Division are given below :— 


Place of 




Publication . p 


Alwaye 

Ohangana§4efi ... 
Kottayam 1 
Manjumsl I ... 
Pamr 

Ponkunnam 


Total 


- 1 ^ 

a « 
o o 

§ S 


0 w ^ cs ^ d 
n o H g g 

o a <1 ^ 


4 2 17 1 


1 29 


There are twenty-seven district hospitals and dispen- 
saries and seventy-eight Aided Syurveda VaidyaSalas in 
. this Division. The statistics relating to 

Public ea t births and deaths registered in this 

Division are subjoined : 

95 





iP 

lile 


















during the year 1111 M, E. 
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A town situated on the banks of the PefiyS-r in 
Kunnafhunad taluk. It is a busy centre during the sum- 
mer, as many people go there to enjoy the 

: Aiwaye . -r . 

refreshing bath in the river. It is an 
important station on the Goohin»Shornore 'Railway, The 
river which is very broad at this place divides itself into 
two branches, thus forming the apex of an extensive delta 
filled with paddy fields and sugar-cane and coconut planta- 
tions. In the middle of the river there is a shrine dedicated 
to Siva. The annual Sivarathn festival in this temple in the 
month of Kumbham attracts thousands of pious devotees 
from the neighbouring parts. A big fair lasting for several 
days is held in connection with this festival. 

A fine camp-shed overlooks the river at the place 
where the railway bridge crosses it. Baskets made of reeds 
in the surrounding parts are brought to this place for sale. 
The town is well-equipped with educationa] institutions, and 
the first grade Union Ghristian College is close to it. 
Messrs. E. S. Sassoon of Bombay are running the Sri Chithra 
Rayon Mill at this place. W the inauguration of the 
PalH vasal Scheme and the completion of the Cochin 
Harbour, Aiwaye has every chance of becoming one of the 
chief industrial centres of the State. 

This is the highest peak in southern India. The 
Inamufi l^hickly wooded plateau known as the High 
Range in the north-eastern part of the 
State spreads its^ like a wheel round its axis, 

^837 feet high. Anamuti is the elephant crown of the 
, Anamalai,:"th 0 V®lephant-Hills,AS the' High: R 
called. 


Comprises a valley and a hill range. 

Anoiianad extensive tea, coffee and 
plantations. 




There are 
chincona 
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An important chowkey station on the Cochin frontier. 
Huge Chinese fishing nets can be seen all along the shore of 

Amkkutti Vempana^ lake on both sides of 

Arakkutti. The Kaithappiila kayal com- 
manded by this important preventive station is one of the 
deepest lagoons in Travancore and is full of ferocious 
alligators. The Assistant Excise Commissioner of the 
District holds his office at this place. 

The tract known as the Cardamom Hills with an 
elevation of 2,000 to 3,500 feet constitute the south-western 

Gardamom Hills of the High Range. They are 

covered with virgin forests intermingled 
with Gardamom cultivation. At one time the jurisdiction 
over this area was vested in the Superintendent of the 
Cardamom Hills. 

This is Situated at the south-east corner of the 
Division with an area of 263*78 square miles and had a 

Chaogan««t'i taluk PoP«lation of 231,478 in 1931. It is 

bounded on the north by Koftayam, 
Minadhil and Thodupula taluks, on the east by the Munja- 
mala, on the south by Thif uvalla and on the west by Ampa- 
lappula taluk and the V^mpanSj lake. The western parts 
of the taluk consist of plains covered by extensive 
paddy fields. The ground rises towards the east and the 
soil is fertile. - 

The average annual rainfall for E. was 118*5 

inches. There is hardly any failure of crops. Almost the 
whole of the cultivable area has been brought under the 
plough. 

Of the total cultivable area of 1,30,490 acres 1,04,931 
acreas were under crops during 1111 M. E. The principal 
crops cultivated and the areas under them are shown 
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31,656 acres 
23,349 „ 

24,868 ,j 
18,567 „ 

2,796 „ 
1,518 „ 

1,208 „ 
969 „ 

325 „ 


Paddy 
Coconut 
Rubber 
Tapioca 
Pepper 
Tea 
Ginger 
Sugar-cane 
Coffee 

Agricultural loans are freely availed of by the ryots. 
The three minor irrigation works in the taluk are the 
Thsvafuchira in Puthuppalli pakuthi, the Karumpa- 
na^am ThSdu and KokkSthio'hira in Madappalli pakuthi. 
The taluk possesses good roads except in the lowland portion. 

Syrian Christians of all rites are seen here though 
the majority are Romo-Syrians. A grand Romo-Syrian 
Church is situated at ChanganaS§efi. The main occupation 
of the people is agriculture; but cattle breeding, fishing, 
bell-metal works and trade are also pursued by some people. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 

ChanganSssgfi Nedumkunnam 

Ch^nnankafi Nllampeftir 

Cheruvalli Puthuppalli 

Chirakkadavu femankafi 

KSnjifappalii (North) Valappalli (West) 
Kanjifappalli (South) Valappalli (East) 

Kurio'hi Vajur 

Madappalli Veliyanadu 

Mapimala Yellavnr 

Muttar 

There are three police charging stations with two out- 
posts, a District Hospital and 176 educational institutions, 
English as well as Malayalam, including a first grade College. 
The total number under instruction is 38,908. The town 



A town of recent origin in Devikulam taluk. The 
quarters and offices of the staff employed at Pallivasal 
in connection with the Hydro-Electric 
Chithrapuram located at this place. It is so 

named in honour of the visit of His Highness the Maha- 
raja to the place on the 1st March 1935. It is seven miles 
west of Ms.nnSr and about two and a half miles distant from 
the Government Power House at Pallivasal. It is about 
3,800 ft* above sea-level and is surrounded on ail sides by 
hills and valleys and thick forests which provide a very 
attractive scenery. There are a hospital, a police station 


of Changanasseri is the headquarters of the Tahsildar. A 
second grade Anchal office with twelve sub-offices, two 
District Munsiff’s courts, a Village Panchayat court, a 
Second Class Magistrate’s court, two Sub-Registry Offices, 
a municipal council, an Excise Range office and an office 
of the Assistant Inspector of Schools are the other 
important institutions in the taluk. 


This is the headquarters of the taluk. The Syrian 
Roman Catholic Bishop has his seat here. The bi-weekly 
market at this place is one of the largest in the 
state. It was established by Vein Thanipi 
GhangaEM^eii town The Lakshmipuf am Palace, the 

residence of a prominent family of Koyil thampufSns, and 
the St. Berchman’s College are located here. Valappalli, 
a suburb of this town, is famous for its bronze ware. 
The civic administration of the town is carried on by a 
Municipal Council.' 

The country around this town was formeriy a separate 
principality under an independent chief. The Saja having 
conspired with the Chempaka&§gfi and Kayamkulam chiefs 
against Mart'handa Varma, the latter sent an army to invade 
Changana§sgn. The feja fled and the territory was 
annexed to Travancore. 
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and an AnoJiaJ Office. This place is also the headquarters 
of the Electrical Engineer to Travancore Governnaent. 

This is the larger of the two taluks comprising the 
High Ranges. It has an area of 667'03 sq. miles and had a 
, population of 59,201 in 1931, Situated 
at the north •'eastern corner of the btate? 
it is bounded on the north by Coimbatore, on the east 
by Madura, on the south by Peermede taluk, and on the 
west by Mavattupula and Thodupula taluks. The whole 
of this taluk is a mountainous region with high hills and 
deep valleys watered by some of the tributaries of the 
Pefiyar, The highest peak is Anamuti. The taluk recei- 
ves an average annual rainfall of 112'6 inches. The 
climate is cold throughout the year. 

The important trees found in the forests are sandal- 
wood and rosewood. Teak is rare. The principal crops 
grown are tea, coffee, cardamom and orange. 

The forests abound in big game. Eagles, wild fowls, 
wild pigeons and pea-fowls are common. Fish is rarely 
found in the rivers. Horses, mules and cattle including 
English cows and oxen are among the domestic animals. 

There are no important festivals or fairs in this taluk. 

The principal crops raised and the areas under them 
are given below: 


1. Tea 

2. Paddy 

3. Rubber 

4. Coffee 

5. Sugar-cane 


37,347 Acres. 
3,626 „ 

1,033 


The cultivation and manufacture of tea is the main 
occupation of the people. 
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The headquarters of the taluk is Devikulam town. 
The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 


1. Snakkulam (West) 

2. Kannan Dsvan Hills 

3. KsnthalJiir 

4. Kottakompu 

5. KllanthOr 


6. Marayfir 
?. Nao'hivayal 

8. PallivSsal 

9. Pappara 

10. Udumpanchola 

11. Vattavada 


Besides twelve schools with a total enrolment of 931s the 
taluk possesses three Magistrate’s courts, aMimsiif’s court, 
a Sub".Registry office, an Assistant Excise Commissionei'’s 
office, two Excise Range offices, five dispensaries, a 
fourth grade Anchal office with five sub-offices, two Police 
charging stations with three out-posts, 


The headquarters of the taluk of the same name 
and is situated in a valley near the summit of the High 
^ , ,, Range. It is already the queen of the hill 

stations m iravancore and bids fair to 
achieve wider reputation. There is a travellers’ bungalow 
which visitors are allowed to occupy. 

This town lies ten miles south-east of Munnar and is 
connected with it by a motor road, the journey along which 
_ „ , reveals to the eye an enchanting view of 

colour and scenery, ihe place takes its 
name from a dreaming lake which lends variety to the scene. 
Evergreen forests and still mountain slopes clothed with 
lush verdure succeed one another in the emerald panorama 
on either side. Dsvikulam was formerly the headquarters 
of the Cardanqora Department, but the commercial. 
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activities have been shifted to MttnnSr and the place 
remains a sanctuary for the lovers of nature, 

A town on the Main Central Road, situated eight 
miles north of Kottayam. It was the headquarters of 
a taluk of the same name, which was 
Etfcumanar abolished recently, the pakuthies that 

comprised it being divided among the adjacent taluks. 
There is an ancient temple dedicated to Siva, which attracts 
many pilgrims. Tradition says that this temple was at 
first a small one, and the locality around it thinly populated. 
The deity consecrated in this temple was dreaded by the 
people. The erection of a second temple dedicated to Sri 
Ershna close by, however, appeased the deity in the former 
temple, and people bagan to settle at the place in greater 
numbers. Between the years J'lB-TlO M. E. the 
who managed the temple rehuilt it on a grand scale. 
People possessed by evil spirits resort to this temple for 
relief. It is the fi chest temples in the State, 

Several important roads meet at IttumSinftr. There are 
English and Malay slam schools at the place, 

A village on the road from Kotfayam to Alwaye. It 
is believed to have been named after the idol consecrated in 

Kadafturuto g to tradition 

the idol of Siva in this temple was installed 
by Ehafa simultaneously with those in the temples at 
Vaikam and Ettumanur. But as he held the other two 
idols in his handsv he held this in his mou& and, as he 
wished to install the three idols at the same auspicious 
moment, he placed it on the appointed spot directly from his 
mouth, and hence the place came to be palled “Ealidhiru- 
tiii , The present name Ka^ufhuruthi is a popular form of 
this. It was regarded as polluted on that account. There 
is another and more probable account as to the origin of the 
name, ibis place is supposed to have been an island in the 
sea which extended to the surrounding places in bygone 
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times. After some time the sea receded and the place 
became part of the mainland. ‘Katal’ means sea, and 
^Thufnfhu' means island. The place is now a Christian 
centre and is very important in the history of the Christh 
ans of Travancore, In 1599 Archbishop Menezes called 
together a synod to expurgate the clergy of their heresies 
and schism and win over the whole Christian population to 
the papal see. The church at Muttuchira which is close by 
is also important. There are inscriptions and other matters 
of archaeological importance. The palace of the Vatak- 
kumkur fiaja was situated here, and its ruins may still 
be Seen. The place had once a strong Namputhiri popula- 
tion, But after Menezes’ time proselytism was effected 
so thoroughly that now the majority of inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics. 

This village is the birthplace of the great Sri Sankara, 
It is situated on the north bank of the PefiySr about 
six miles east of Alwaye. It is easily 
accessible from Ankam^li on the Oochin- 
Shoranore Railway and also by a small road, branching off 
from the M. 0. Road at Pefiimpavur. The Sank§tham 
premises, belonging to the Srngsfl Mutt, Mysore, 
contains two temples, one dedicated to the great 
reformer and the other to SafadSmbal D§vi. A Sans- 
krit school conducted by the Mutt and a Sathram 
maintained by the Government are. situated here. A 
quiet retreat where the bustle of modern times seems 
to have stopped short, the place affords excellent river- 
bathing in summer months. 

A village in KunnathiunSd talu six miles from 
PerumpSvur. It is known for its Bhagavathi temple which 
is situated on a hilk There is a boulder 
at this place which seems to rest on a rock 
without proper support, Buddhist pilgrims frequent the 
place to see the rocl^-cut temple. 


Kaiadi 


Kallil 
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A village in Alinao'hil taluk, situated on the M. G. 
Road between Ettunianar and Muvattupula. It contains 
one of the most ancient Catholic ch niches 
Koravalangad Mary’s Church) in Travancore, There 

is also an English School at this place. 

This is situated along the south-eastern shore of the 
Vempanad lake. It has an area of 214*04 square miles and 
had a population of 231,903 in 1931. It 
Kottayam-Taluk on the north by Mlnac'hil, on 

the east by Minao'hil and Changana^^efi, on the south by 
GhanganS^^efi and on the west by the VempanSd lake. 

Kottayani is a hilly taluk, though many of the hills 
are not covered with much forest growth. The soil is haid 
and fertile. The taluk is drained by the Minao'hil and the 
TC ontur rivers. It receives an average rainfall of 123 26 
inches annually. The atmosphere is humid throughout the 
year. The cultivable area in 1112 M.E. was 1,24,746 acres, 
and the area cropped 1,04,626 acres. The principal crops 
raised and the area under each are given below: 


Crops 
Paddy 
Coconut 
Tapioca 
Rubber 
Pepper 
Ginger 
Sugar-cane 

The average size of a holding is 97| cents. Agri- 
cultural loans are largely availed of by the ryots. The Psf ur 
Puncha Canal is a major irrigation work. The minor ones 
are the Mulakkanchira-Tho^ujii -the Nsttakam pakuthi 


acres, 
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and the Vadavat'har Thdd.n and the Valiya Thodu in the 
Vijayapuram pakutliL 

The mam occupation of the people is agriculture. 
Fishing and coir making are the chief industries in the 
western parts. Pepper, ginger and rubber are cultivated in 
the hills. Tiles are manufactured at Eilimangalam, while 
limeshelhburning is an important industry in Kumafakam. 
Large quantities of copra, coir, pepper, dry ginger- and 
molasses are sent to Alleppey and Cochin from this place. 
So also is the tea of the Peermede District. 

The Syrian Christians form the bulk of the population. 
The taluk contains numerous churches some of which are 
very old. It is a strong centre of the Church Mission Society, 
the Jacobites, the Mar Thomites, the Romo-Syrians and the 
Latin Catholics. The Pefunal in the Athifampula church 
and in the Mai^iarkad church in the month of Medam are 
grand annual festivals- 

For purposes of revenue administration the taluk is 
divided into the following pakuthies : 


1 Aimanam 

2 Akalakkunnam 

3 EttumSntir 

4 Kaippula 

5 Kodumalar 

6 Kottayam 

7 Kumafakam 

8 Kummanam 


9 hi attakam 

10 Onamthurut'hu 

11 Pampa^i 

12 Panao'hikkadu 

13 Pefampakka^u 

14 Thiruvarppu 

15 ¥ijayapuram 


Kottayam town is the headquarters of the Division 
Peishkar of this district and of the Tahsildar of the taluk. 
The taluk also contains, besides a District Court, several 
divisional offices, two police charging stations and 
six out-posts, a first grade Anchal Office with twenty-nine 








sub-ofiicoB, a District Hospital, eaucauuucii 
including a second grade college, with a total enrolment 
of 42,097, Magistrate’s courts, Minisiff^s , courts, Sub» 
Registry offices, and a municipal council in the town of 

Kottayam. 

This is the headquarters of the Worthern Division. 
It is the most importEint educational and commercial centre 
in North Travancore. It is very conveni- 
Kottayam "Town situated commanding the route to 

the High Ranges. Several important roads branch off from 
here in different directions 
of Travancore and - 

politan. There are iiumerc 
very old. Most of the 
departments pertaining to the 
situated here. The civic 
carried on by a municipality. 

A village four miles distant from Kottayam. There is 
a famous Bhagavathi temple at this place, which is 
managed by Namputhifis. There is an 
Knmaxanallur interesting story regarding the origin of 

the temple. It is given here in the words of Mrs. Hatch. 
“An old priest of the Madura temple was accused of 
stealing the nose-diamond belonging to the idol. The 
goddess appeared before the pious old man one night, 
and bade him follow her. Together they fled from the 
PSn^yan kingdom and by dawn reached KumS»ranallttr 
where a temple was being built for bubrahmanya. The 
priest told the authorities that the temple should b© 
dedicated to goddess Bhagavathi since sh© had already visi- 
ted it. The authorities, however, disregarded his request 
with the caustic remark that if the goddess wanted that 
temple, she would have told them direct The party set out 
to fetch the idol of bubrahmanya, but were soon so comple- 
tely surrounded by a thick fog, that they dared not proceed 


* 5 . It is the seat of the Bishop 

Cochin and the Mar Dionysius Metro- 
numerous churches some of which are 
>f the divisional offices of the State 
Kottayam Division are 
administration of the towT^ 
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further. The old priest said that the fog was sent by the 
goddess to prevent them from reaching their destination, 
and when the authorities promised to dedicate the temple 
to the goddess the mist cleared immediately. Further proof 
that the goddess was guiding them was furnished by the 
finding of an image in an old well as suggested by the priest. 
Thus it was that the temple meant for Subrahmanya cam© 
to be dedicated to Bhagavathi. The country around this 
temple is even now known as Manjnr which comes from 
manju (mist) and ur (place). Females do not generally 
enter the inner premises of this temple for worship.” 


This is a chowkey station at the frontier on the road 
from Peermede. The Kuniili Ghat is seven miles long. 

The Pass leads to the British India. The 
Kumii country around is a fine place lor hunting, 
the dense fore sts abounding In rich game. Many hil 1 tribes 
inhabit, the locality, v , 


An extensive taluk situated along the northete front- 
„ . , , ier of the State. It has an area of 361'66 

squar© miles and had a population ot 
226,093 in 1931. Ther© are numerous hills and hillocks, but 
few forests. This taluk receives an annual average rain- 
fall of 113-9 inches. It is irrigated by the Pefi^^^^^^ 

The total cultivable area in 1112 M. B. was 1,13,64:9 acres, 
and the area cropped 71,700 acres. 

The chief crops raised and the areas under each are 

given below: . 

63,535 acres. 

1,952 

1,651 „ 

1,519 

1,200 


Paddy 

Pepper 

Rubber 

Tapioca 

Ginger 

Coconut 

Sugar-cane 


, 







Situated at an elevation of 0,584 ft. This is one of 
the beauty spots in the State, and conamands an extensive 
view of the Cardamom Hills. “To go to the 
Gap, to gaze at the endless panorama or 
green hills and forests is alone worth the journey from the 
plains. Almost the whole of the Cardamom Hills covering 
300 square miles lies stretched at one’s feet with the Pee 
mede Hills wrapped in a pleasant haze. Grandeur, remote- 
ness and an eternal verdure charm the eye and fascinate 
the heart. The view-point, sixty-five miles eastward on the 
Alwaye-MunnSr Road, also affords a most beautiful view of 


The average size of a holding is 73 cents. There are 
six irrigation tanks. Good roads traverse this taluk and the 
Cochin-Shoranore railway passes through it; 

The people are mainly agricultural. Bamboo mats, 
rattan works and lemon grass oil are largely exported. 
A tile factory, a match factory, a cashewniit factory and 
the Sri Chithra Cotton Mill are situated in or about Alwaye. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakutliies: 


1. Aikkafanadu 10, Manjapra 

1 Alwaye 11. Pefiimpavnr 

3. A^amannur 12. Rayamangalam 

4. Gh&ranallar 13. Chemmanadu 

5. Ealukkampalani 14. Thrkkakkaf a 

6. Eothakulangara 15. Yalakkulam 

7. Kunnafhimacl 16. Vengola 

8. Malavannur 17. Vengfir 

9 . Manikkamangalarn 


The Tahsildar has his headquarters at Pefumpaviir. 
There are two police oharging stations and five out-posts, 
a fourth grade Anchal office with six sub-offices, a District 
Hospital, two dispensaries and 126 educational institutions 
English as well as Malay alam, with a total enrolment of 
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the Cardamom Hills, and of Cliithrapiiram and its buildings 
set in success of loveliness.” 


Mloao'liil taluk 


* 

■■ 

■ 


This village is eighteen miles east of Alwaye, and five 
miles from Pefumpavar, It has a salubrious climate, and 
Malayattar Sparkling waters of tlie Pefiyar with 

its clean sandy bed afford excellent facili- 
ties for bathing. The deep pools in the river also furnish 
a good scope for fishing. The forest camp-shed is available 
for occupation with the permission of the Conservator of 
Forests. The famous cross hill on the opposite bank with 
a church on its summit is a place of pilgrimage to Catholics. 

This taluk touches the eastern frontier of the State. 
It has an area of 283-41 square miles and had a population 

Mioao'liiitaiuk of ^01, 461 ill 1931, It is bounded On the 
north and east by Thodupuja taluk, on the 
soitth by Changanas§§fi and Koitayam and on the west by 
Mu vattupula. The surface rises towards the east culminat- 
ing in the Illikkakkailu Plill from which the Mlnac'hil river 
rises. Granite is abundant, the rock particles in certain 
places containing iron ore, though only in negligible 
quantities. The taluk receives an average annual rainfall 
of 180 inches, and the climate is agreeable. 

RomO“Sy dans form the bulk of the population and 
there are certain ancient Catholic churches at Afit'hara, 
Kuravalangad, Lalam and Bhafanaganam. The Rdhdi 
Perundl in the St. Thomas Church at Pala is a grand 
annual festival. No organised missions are working in this 
taluk except the O. M. S. at Meiukafa. Muhammadans are 
fairly strong in the eastern parts of the taluk. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
The chief crops cultivated are paddy, coconut, tapioca, 
pepper, ginger, turmeric, sugar-cane and rubber. The areas 
under thesp crops are given below; 
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57,200 acres, 
14,585 n 
12,191 „ 

11,627 „ 

10,459 
6,032 5» 

4,081 „ 
976 

163 „ 


Coconut 
Paddy 
Rubber 
Pepper 
Tapioca 
Ginger 
Coffee 
Tea 

Sugar-cane 

The average size of a bolding is 2’16 acres. Agricub 
turai loans are freely availed of. No artificial irrigation is 
carried on in this taluk. 

There are several good motor roads. Water communi- 
cation is possible for a few months in the year. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 

1 Bhafariag^nam 7 Minao'hil 

2 Ilakkadu 8 Puliyannnr 

3 Kanakkari 9 Ptinjar 

4 Kidangur 10 flamapufara 

5 Kon^ar 11 Ulavur 

6 jpalam 

Pala town is the headquarters of the Tahsildar. 
There are two police charging stations, a third grade Anchal 
office with nine sub-offices, a District Dispensary and 168 
schools of all grades, English as well as MalaySlam, with a 
total enrolment of 34,615. The Idavaka of Punj^ir is in 
the eastern portion of the taluk. 

A village encircled by wet cultivation. The houses 
are situated in enclosures thickly planted with coconut 
trees. There is a fine expanse of water 
MuDjanikkara stretches along the village to the 

north, east and west. Here is the residence of the 
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descendants of the Kottayam Raja, a chief of one of the 
principalities of Malabar who took refuge under the banner 
of Travancore when his territory was overrun by Tipu 
Sultan. 


A hill station about 5,000 ft. above the searieveh 
It is situated on the confluence of three rivers, the Kaptala 
Ar, the Kanni Ar, and the Nallathanpi Sr. 

Manner ^ health resort seventy-two miles 

east of Alwaye, and connected with it by a good road passing 
through Kothamangalam, PefumpSvur and Ngfyaman- 
galam. One of the outlet roads of the High Ranges leading 
to the Madura District passes through this place. Mtinnsr 
is the centre of tea industry in Travancore. There are 
many coffee and cardamom estates owned by the Kaprian 
Dsvan Hills Produce Co, Ltd., in the neighbourhood. The 
produce of these estates is transported to the plains by 
an aerial rope-way rising to about 4,000 feet. This rope- 
way is worked by a turbine driven by a small stream at the 
foot of the hills. In consideration of the Government 
having acquired and handed over the land required for 
the rope-way, the Company has agreed to the use of 
the rope-way by the general public on payment of fixed 
charges. Tea is mostly exported through Tuticorin, part 
of the transport being done on the aerial rope-way 
eighteen miles long. The Bottom Station of the rope- way is 
connected by a motor road to BodiingLikannur on the South 
Indian Railway. It combines the amenities of a modern 
holiday resort with the splendid scenery that is quiet, green, 
restf ul and invitin g. 


A village in the very heart of the rubber region. 
The majority of the estates are owned by Europeans. 

It is situated on the Kottayam-Kumili 
Muntakkayam where it meets the Mapimala 
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This is one of the largest taluks occupying the north- 
east corner of this Division and lying along the northern 
frontier. It has an area of 562*81 square 
MQv&tfcupul.a-fcaiuk a population of 181.128 accord- 

ing to tlie last Gensus. It is bounded on the north by Cochin 
State, on the east by Thodupula and Mmacfhil taluks, on 
the south by Kottayam and on the west by KunnathunE^ 
and Cochin. This is a hilly taluk. There are neither 
mines nor minerals, though granite is abundant. 


The taluk is well served by two large rivers which 
flow through it, the PeriyEr and the MuvEttupula river. 
It receives an annual average rainfall of 132 0 inches. 

The arecanut is the most important crop raised and 
it is largely exported. The other principal crops cultivated 


Paddy 

51,626 

acres. 

Tapioca 

11,375 

;■ , ,5 ■ 

Pepper 

10,310 

■ It ' 

Coconut 

9,822 

' ts ■ 

Rubber 

5,957 

95 

Ginger 

5,759 

55- ; 

Coffee 

297 

5? 

Sugar-cane 

256 

■ 55 y.* 


The cultivable area in 1112 M. E. was 1,44,709 acres, 
of which 1,36,835 acres were under crops. The average size 
of a holding is 1*03 acres. There is no major irrigation 
work, but there are five minor ones. 

The chief occupations of the people are agriculture 
and trade in copra and arecanut. Handloom weaving, 
basket making and pottery are followed as cottage industries. 
There is a tile factory at EEmamangalam, 
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The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies 

1. Arakkula 7. Mulavur 

2. Enanallur 8, Mnvattupula 

3. Iramallar 9. Piravam 

4. Kotliamangalam 10. Eamamangalani 

5. Ktifhat-iukulam 11. Thinimaradi 

6. Kuttamangalam 12. Vafappatti 


The Tahsildar holds his office in the town of 
Muvattupula. There are three police charging stations 
with three out-posts. There is a district hospital and two 
dispensaries, a third grade Anchal office with ten sub-offices, 
and 81 schools, English as well as Malayalam with a total 
enrolment of 18,245. 

A road has been constfuoted recently from this place 
to Palli vasal, connecting the plains and the hills in the High 
Ranges. The long bridge at Hefyamanga- 
Nexyamangalam o^cross the Pefiyar was completed at 

a total cost of Es. 3‘99 lakhs, and it was opened by His 
Highness the MahafEja on the 18th Kumbham 1110. 

The place has loomed into importance recently. 
The State has harnessed the hydro-electric posibili- 
ties from the Pallivasal waterfall in the 
Palliv&sal Muthirappula river, a tributary of the 

PefiyEr. By this scheme water is diverted from the 
Government weir at Mtinnar at 4,750 ft. above the sea-level, 
to take it along a tunnel through the mountains to a 
lower level. The power-house was inaugurated on the 19th 

March 1940. 

A fairly large island cultivated with coconut trees 
in the centre of the Vempanad lake. It has an interest- 
ing story connected with it. Its name 
Pi,thirainaual Cleans “Mid-night Sand”; The legend 

says how a Hamputhiri Brahman who was once travelling 
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Parur-taluk except on the east where it is 

bounded by Kuiinat'hunad. The taluk is mostly included in. 
the delta of the Pefiyar and has a level surface intersected 
by rivers, canals and backwaters. The soil is sandy. The 
taluk receives an annual average rainfall of 115 1 inches. 
The summer is hot, but the heat is alleviated by the sea 
breeze. Out of the total cultivable area of 64,427 acres, 
63,828 acres are under different crops. The main crops 
under cultivation and the areas under them are shown 
below: 

Paddy 35,310 acres. 

Coconut . 22,642 „ 

Tapioca 2,250 „ 

Sugar-cane 1,400 „ 

Pepper 298 „ 

Ginger 210 ,, 

Rubber 163 „ 

Portions of the taluk being water-logged there is a 
paucity of good roads. Two irrigation works are maintained, 
vi%,y the Murivakkal Thodu in Ayfnr and KutliikSttukulam 
Thodu in Put'hanchira. Agricultural loans are largely 
availed of by the ryots. The average size of an agricultural 
holding in this taluk is about three acres. 

The headquarters, of the Tahsildar is Partir town. 
The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 
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8. ■ Ks|tuyalli ; 

9; Parakkadavu : ' : 

10. Parur ■ 

11. PufhancMra 

12. Putoanvelikkaf a 

13. Vadakkekkaia 

14. "Vafappula 

There are three police charging stations with three 
out-posts, a second grade Anchal office with six sub-offices, 
a Mimsiff’s court, a municipality, Sub-Eegistry and Excise 
offices and 94 schools, English as well as Malay slam with a 
total enrolment of 20,639. , 


2. AlangS^ 

3. Oheiigamansd 

4. Eilkkafa 

5. E^appalli (south) 

6. E^appalli (north) 

7. Ka^ungallar 


This constitutes the southern portion of the High 
Ranges. The taluk has an area of 450 square miles and 
had a population of 46 jO^S according to the 
last census. It is bounded oh the north 
by Devikulam taluk, on the east by Madura and Asmnad 
distriotSi on the south by the Per umthenaf uvi river, 
the Per iySr lake and part of the reserved forests of 
Sabafimala, and on the west by Changana§&efi and Mlnadhil 
taluks. PeermMe is a hilly taluk, the highest peak being 
Amriha M^du. There are many deep and fertile valleys bet- 
ween the hills. The Pefiyar, the Mlnadhll and the Aruda 
rivers flow through the taluk. There are neither mines nor 
any quarries. 

The forests contain huge timber trees like teak and 
rosewood ; the chief ' plants grown are cardamom, tea and 
rubber. Elephants, tigers, wild boars, bisons and deer are 
abundant in the forests. 'Besides, the birds found in the 
plains, the eagle is a common visitor on the hills. Big 
fishes are found in the Periyar lake. 

The taluk enjoys an average annual rainfall of 181*2 
inches. The country around Peermede has a bracing 


Peermede taluk 





Tliere are two ! 
Excise Range 


omcej an 


climate and is on that account a good sanitarium during 

the summer months. 

There are no impo 
one at Vai) tipper iyar dui 
important missionary cei 

idant festivals or fairs except the 
dng Christmas. Nor are there any 
itres in this taluk. 

The chief crops cultivated are rubber and tea. Paddy 
and coconuts are also raised in small quantities. The 
areas under the different crops are given below: 

. Tea:" ■ 

29,065 acres 

Rubber 

6,261 „ 

Paddy 

311 „ 

Tapioca 

101 „ 

Pepper 

54 „ 

Coconut 

5 „ 

The cultivation and manufacture of rubber and tea 
are the chief occupations of the people. There are forty^six 
tea factories working in this taluk. The taluk is divided 
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It is about 49 miles north-east of KSttayam and 
connected with it by a welhmetalled road. It is said to 
Peemede town have been the residence of the Muhani” 
madan saint Peer Muhammad; hence th© 
name of the place. His tomb is at KuttikkSnam four miles 
away. Peermede which is 3,500 ft. above th© sea-level has 
an agreeable and delightful climate and is used as a sanit- 
arium during the summer season. The rainfall is heavy 
averaging nearly 200 inches annually and the temperature 
ranges from about 50 to 90 degrees. Peermede is a veritable 
heaven for all nature lovers. A recent excavation in the 
Thengakal Estate near Vantippefiyar has resulted in th© 
discovery of large dolmens and menhirs which throw con- 
siderable light on the burial customs of the pre-historic 
races in South India. Rubber and tea plantations are 
numerous in this region. 


All sorts of wild game abound in the forests in and 
around the Pefiyar catchment area. A Game Sanctuary 

Peri ar lake been established at Nellikkampatti 

e lyai a e the Pefiyar lake where wild 

life is left to breed and multiply unmolested and unham- 
pered. A shooting box has been constructed at EdappSla- 
yam where visitors could halt during their cruise over 
the PefiyS-r lake and enjoy the beautiful scenery around. 
Besides the State Launch, which is available for use in the 
river, there is a jolly boat to meet the convenience of the 
tourists who desire to visit the spot. Picnic sheds have 
also been constructed in selected places in the region 
to afford greater facilities to visitors. 

The Pefiyar lake region abounds in most beautiful 
scenery; and the climate is delightful. We can see 
there various species of wild life calmly and peacefully 
grazing in natural surroundings on the lake or on tlie 
adjacent hills, , 
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This hilly tract which constitutes th© E4uvaka 
belonging to the Pun jar Eajas is situated along the eastern 
borders of the Mlnao'hil taluk. The mem" 
Panjftr ancient aristocratic family 

are closely related to the Travancore Boyal House. The 
pretty village of Punja-r stands on the Mlnao'hil river 
and has a temple dedicated to S§-stha. There is also a 
special school here for the education of the children of 
the chiefs. The Consort of the First Princess Karthika 
Thifnnal is a member of the PtinjSr family. 

A village twenty-eight miles north of Changana^^sfi, 
It is situated on the border of a navigable channel, 
with an extensive sheet of land under 
Puthuppajh cultivation. It is a populous village 
inhabited mostly by Syrian Christians. The Syrian church 
in the village is in a pleasant situation and is one of the 
earliest Christian edifices in the country. The Illams and 
temples and the Nayar houses lie dispersed in the glens. 

A village on the Pefiyar lake within two miles of 
Kumili and fourteen miles from Oumbum. The PefiySr 
Dam, eight miles from Thekkadi is one of 
Thekkadi highest in the world. The water is 

taken for irrigating the Madura District through a tunnel 
over a mile in length. Hot far from Th§kkadi on the Periyar 
lake is the Royal Game Sanctuary where elephants, tigers, 
bisons, panthers, bears, samburs, spotted deer and other 
fauna can be seen at close quarters grazing or roaming. A 
cruise on the lake to see the surrounding scenery is 
exceedingly charming. 


This taluk is situated in the north-eastern part of 
the Division and has an area of 361'60 squire miles with a 

population of 90,278 acGording* to the last 
0 upu.a-tau jj; ig bounded on the north by 

Muv^ttupuia taluk and the Coimbatore District, on the east 
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by the High Ranges, on the south by Mmao'hil and 
Peermede taluks and on the west by Muvattupula, and 
Mlnao'hil taluks. The taluk, particularly the eastern 
portion of it, is mountainous, the highest peak being 
Kodayafhmr. The Paniar river and some of the tribut- 
aries of the Muvattupula river flow through it. Large 
areas have been brought under cultivation recently. The 
taluk enjoys a copious rainfall, the average for the year 
1111 being 147*6 inches. Some of the hilly parts are, 
however, malarial. The Kanni Elam Tract comprises 181 7 
square miles. 

The cultivable area in 1112 was 1,28,785 acres, and 
the area cropped 77,346 acres. The main crops raised and 

the area under each are shown below: 


Paddy 

31,165 

acres 

Pepper 

15,261 


Tapioca 

11,549 

n 

Coconut 

9,986 

<11 

Rubber 

6,295 

11 

Ginger 

1,523 

11 

Tea 

795 

11 

Coffee 

482 

11 

Sugar-cane ... 

45 

11 


The average size of a holding is 1*73 acres. Agricul- 
tural loans are largely availed of by the ryots. There is no 

artificial irrigation in this taluk. 

There are several Catholic centres, such as Valakkulam, 
Valit'hala, Thodupula, Arakkula, and Kafimannar. 

For administrative purposes the taluk is divided intp 
the following pakuthles; 
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town. ^ 


station, an Englisii J 
office. Besides two I 
48 schools^ Englisii 
enrolment of 11,101 


as well as Malayalam, with a total 


A village six miles from A-lwaye. It is believed to 
have been the capital of Mahlubali, the Asnfa Emperor of 
Hindu mythology, with whose name Onam, 
Thrkka^k^^ the national festival of Kerala, is associ- 
ated. The annual At'hao'hamayam ceremony conducted by 
the Cochin royal family is reminiscent of the starting of the 

ESja of Gochin for Thrkkakkafa to attend a meeting of the 
ruling princes of Kerala supposed to have been held at the 


A village in Yaikarn taluk, situated on the Kottayam- 
Ernakulam road, on the frontier between Travancor© and 
_ _ Cochin. It has played an important part 

ayamperar in the early history of the couB^ It was 
here that a great Synod was held by Aichbishop !M!enezes 
in 1599 (the Synod of Diamper). The place also contains a 
famous Hindu temple. 

A village about a mile and a half north of Vaikam, 
on the Kottayam-Ernakulam. road. It is famous for a 
temple dedicated to Subrahmanya, which 
Udayanapuiam visited by pilgrims who go to the V ai- 

kam temple for worship, especially on the Ashtami day. 
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Tlie legend current i^egarding the origin of this temple is 
closely allied to that of the Kumafanalliir temple, the idol 
of Subrahmapya originally intended to be installed at 
that place having been exchanged for the temple here. On 
the night of the A§htaini festival in the Vaikam temple in 
the month of Vrschikam, the image of the deity in the 
tJdayanapufam temple is taken to Vaikam in grand proces- 
sion on the back of a caparisoned tusker to the accompani- 
ment of music and display of fire-works. 

The village has a private English Middle School. 

This pakuthi of the Devikulam taluk is in the 
very heart of wild jungle. The village is surrounded by a 
deep elephant trench. The few inhabitants 
dumpanohdia revenue camp-shed in the neighbour- 

hood are occasionally troubled by wild elephants. They 
worship clay and stone images of elephants with offerings 
of food and flowers. 

This taluk is situated on the ©astern shore of the 
Vempan§id lake. The total area of the taluk is 144'09 
square miles and had a population 153,725 
Vaikam-taluk 1931. It is bounded on the north by 

Cochin territory and Mavattupula and Minae'hil, on the 
south by Kottayam, and on the west by the Vempanad lake. 
The taluk is bereft of hills or rocks worth mentioning, 
and the western parts are intersected by several canals used 
for purposes of irrigation as well as communication, l^early 
two- thirds of the area is a flat country covered with rice 
lands and coconut topes. The Mavattupula river waters the 
northern pakuthies, while certain other rivers and canals 
irrigate the southern parts. The taluk receives an average 
annual rainfall of 109*5 inches. The people are mainly 
agricultural. The chief crops raised and the areas under 
them are given below: 
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Paddy 
Cocoiiiit 
Tapioca 
GiDger 
• Pepper 
Rubber 

Romo-Syrians, Latin Christians, Jacobites and the 
Church Mission Society are working in this taluk. There 
are convents at Mut'huc'hira and Vaikam. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: . 

1. Chempu ‘ 8. dSTa^uvila 

2. Ka<Jut'hurut'hi ^ 

8. Kulasgkhaf aniangalam 10. Thalayi^lam 

■;4./-MSn3hr ''.Tl. ■ ■, Y^adakk^muri 

5. Manakkunnam 12. VadaySr 

'6,". ''Maravanthuruthu'': ■ • ■';:13.':'':''Vaikaiii:,': 

7. Mulakkulam 14. Vec'htxr 


acres, 


The Taluk OJBSce, a MunsifPs court, a District Dispen- 
sary, an English High School, a police charging station 
and a second grade Anehal office are among the Government 
institutions situated in Vaikam town. The taluk also 
possesses three police GUt-posts, eight Anehal sub-offices, 
and^a mufficipal council besides 95 schools, English as well 
as MalaySlam with a total enrolment of 20‘228. 


This famous place is situated on the eastern shore of 
the VempanSd lake and is accessible by car from Ernakulam 
on the north and Kottayam on the south. 
It was the capital of the Vadakkumkur 
Rajas who were subdued by Travancore in 925 M.E. The pre- 
sent name of the place is supposed to be derived from Vya- 
ghrSlaya which means the abode of the sage Vyaghrapsda. 


Vaikam town 



This is a village on the Peermede-Kumili road. A 
drive across the place attracts the passenger by ever chang- 
ing beautiful scenery. The woods are dense 
Yaatipperiy&f beyond VantippefiySr. Many bill tribes 

live in the heart of the forests about this place. 
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The history of the place centres priraarily around the great 
temple dedicated to Sivaj which is a. typical example of 
Malabar arohitecture. Tradition says that Khafa, who was 
presented by Lord Siva with three Bivalingas to be installed 
at suitable places, was travelling with a linga under each 
arm and holding the third in his mouth. When he reached 
the place now known as Vaikam, he felt the idol imder 
his right arm unbearably heavy, and so dropped it on the 
ground. He soon found that it could not be moved from that 
place. At that time sage VySghrapada, a devotee of Siva, 

_ JL. J _ • I . TT-I ' I •« 


him to take charge of the idol. The sage agreed to do 
so and accordingly fixed his residence at the place. The 
daily feeding of Brahmans in this temple is believed to 
have been started by Pafa^uf5;ina. pratlial or feast is 
an important offering in this temple and is largely attended 
by Brahmans from the neighbouring parts. There are two 
rt 

the months of VrscMJcam dbiid Kumbham. Large crowds of 
people assemble here to worship on these days, particularly 


when Sathyagraha was offered for the opening up of the 
local temple roads to the Avarna Hindus. The sanketham 
limits of the temple were delimited and the roads beyond 
them were thrown open to all classes of people. 

A village close to Ghanganisi^ri on the road to 
Kottayam. It is noted for the manufacture 
Vs.lappal|i bronze-ware. 
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This lake which is the largest in the State strei3ciies 
from Alleppey and extends beyond the northern boundary 
of the State. It has an average width of 
■ ® miles, though south of Vaikani it 

broadens to a width of nine miles. Some parts are very 
deep. The several islands situated in it add not 
its beauty, every one of them being thickly co\ 
coconut palms. Many large streams like the Pj 


rjvers 


waters into this lake- Extensive 


i 




AgniMthfis-^A. subdivision of the Viiishta ISTampatbiris, 

AgtaMram—-Bm\imm. village. 

Feeding house attached to Padraanabha’s 
temple,. Trivandrum. ■' 

J^aicjf*~-Ether. ■ 

Ahaihammamar-—W who keep to the inside of the 
house; Ladies of aristocratic families. 

Akkit'hiris — Those who have performed the sacrifice known 
as the Agnichayana Yaga ; a subdivision of the 
AgnihOthri Namputhiris. 

Alam — Salt-pan. 

Alankaram — Figure of speech; ornament. 

Ali — The place where the backwater meets the sea* the 
opening being permanent throughout the year. 


GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS 

The daily washing of the images of. gods in 
temples accompanied by the chanting of wianthfas, 

A title of honour, 

JeMrams— The daily observances of the Hindus prescribed 
by the DharmaiStbras or by custom, 

JcMr|/a— Priest; preceptor. 

Adakha-^Kt^CBimt 

A preparation of dried mangoes. 
AdUharam—Yhe administrative subdivision of a taluk, 
olmt— Freehold in an adhikSram. 

Village revenue officer. 

Chief, Lord, 

A^liyan$ ---A subdivision of the Hamputhiris claiming 
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liigliost SrahnifiB dignitary 


Alva^ncMri 

in Malabar. 

i/wr—A Vaish^ava saint 
4w<t'?2,9c?A-™A widow, 

A??iamsi~-New moon day. 

Temple, 

AffiiWSiVCbTi — A maternal uncle in a matriarchal family. 
AitivicK^hi — The consort of the Maharaja. 

■House of the consorts of the male members of 


Atma Vld 

the ruling family. 

Shed for elephants (in front of a temple.) 
large sized, fatally poisonous snake. 

AnantJiara samsjidra — Funeral rites. 

Andnthdmvan—A. nephew in a Marumakkat'hayam (matri- 
archal) family. 

Ananthdrdydn Pand'^n—Axi old gold coin of small value. 

Ananihasctyanam—The classical name for Trivandrum ; also 
Sri Padmanabhaswami’s temple, Trivandrum. 

Andnthavmdhan — An old gold coin. 

J«ctm/“-A functionary in a temple. 

Anchdli—Aa old tax. 

AnchuThdmpurdkhal — (or Panchavar)The deities worshipped 
by the Pulayas. 

Anchuvao'ncim—A commercial guild (in old Malabar). 

Angavasthmm— An VLi^^ev geiiment. 

-'Elephant goad. 

Annam — Swan. 

Annanat(t—A Malayalam metre. 

A^inapmsanam -'The ceremony connected with giving the 
first dole of rice to a child, 

Antliadipmsam—A rhyme, the last word of one stanza 
rhyming with the first word of the next. 

Anthardlajathis -~'Feo^\e who occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion in the scale of Malabar castes. 

Anthctrjanam — Women belonging to the Nampuri and 
certain other high caste Hindus, 



AniUnamasMHm-^W omhi^ at sunset. 

AnUi—YBdir. 

Anuhhavam---k\loyNMiQB in the shape of lands, money, or 
articles given for permanent enjoyment as remuner^ 
ation for certain services, 

Amibhoga viruiki—GUts made by rulers or chiefs to their 
dependants. 

AnugmJiam — Blessing. 

Anujna — A preliminary rite in certain religious ceremonies 
which consists in making gifts of money to Brahmans 
and receiving their blessing and permission for their 
proper performance, 

Appam — A kind of cake, 

A’— Eiver. 

Amdhana — Worship of God. 

ArahPal — The crop gathered in the month ofKanni (Septem- 
ber-Ootober). 

— An important festival of taking the image of the 
deity on procession to bathe on the last day of 
Uthsavdm in a temple. 

Ardvanai—A preparation of rice boiled with ghee and 
molasses. 

Araydl — Same as Aram. 

Ardhana—Of^eving of flowers and incense. 

Ardhaydmapnja~-The last daily course of puja or worship 
performed in temples. It usuilly begins at about 
8 P. M. and closes before 10 P. M. 

Ariyittuvalka— An annual ceremony celebrated in the 
Bhagavathi temple at Attingal. 

Artliam— Amount paid by the mortgagee to the mortgager. 
(Literally cost or money). 

ArttaUmkaram—A figure of speech pertaining to sense. 

AshtadikpdlaJid8-~-ll)ie guardian deities of the eight sections 
of the sky according to the PurSnas, 





Aval—BesLien rice. 

Avarkal—A term of respect added to the names of 
, persons. 

Avarodha-Kalakanhs - Elective assemblies in ancient Mal^” 

bar? 
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Ashtawangalyam— This oonsistB of eight articles carried in a 

metal plate on auspioious occasions. 

Ashiami—'^h.Q eighth day of the black fortnight. 

Ashtami EdJiini---ThB hiftM - 

AslUavaidyans---ThQ eigh^ physicians of Malabar, 

belonging to eight old families. 

Stages of life of a Brahman as ordained by the 
Sssthras. They are four, lifo as a student 

{Brahmachari), as a house-holder as a 

dweller in the ioteBts {Vdnaprastha)^ and lastly as a 
mendicant (iSaw?/^sw). : ^ 

Asuras—ThQ demons ; the enemies of the gods. 

sacrifice. 

Awt%a~---The Amiu 01 Ficiis religiosa. 

Asm?i^/^'M-OTSraS"->The celestial physicians, 

Ata—A kind of cake. 

Athh’udram^Aoefemmfmhm 


part of the night in a Malabar temple. 

Presents in token of homage* 

Same as Eat'hakali. 

The transfer of the jenmi’s rights by sale. 
A/e#i^The giving away ^^o property by a Jenmi to a 
EuAySn on receipt of a sum of money equivalent to its 

■■■;;-';:.;;-worth.;,;;''\^'' 

^^as^w^^Worship especialiy of the fire by a Brahman or 
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^wrM/jawa-^Instailation ; an elaborate ceremony’’ by means 
of wbioh the Thao’hudaya Kaimal, a Nayar, is installed 
as a Sanyasi in charge of the Irinjalakku^a temple. 

-An incarnation. 

Iyacid—-l\i% old land revenue records. 

Ayiramkal maiidapam — A large mandapam or corridor built of 
granite with artistic representations of Puranic scenes 
and deities carved in the granite pillars and ceiling 
usually attached to the great Dravidian temples of 
South India, Literally a mandapam containing 1000 
pillars. 

Ayurveda— The Veda of life, a part of the Holy Scriptures 
of the Hindus, forming the medical science, on which 
all their treatises on medicine are based. 

Ayushya homam—A sacrifice with burnt offerings generally 
performed on birthdays for prolonging life. 

Baliptthavn—ThQ platform in front of a temple on which the 
Vdikkal or a big piece of stone artistically worked 
representing the chief angel attending on the God is 
placed. 

Bauddha Smhram— Sometimes understood to be the Muham- 
madan Scripture, but more correctly Buddhistic writings. 

A title of honour affixed to the names of the Rapis 
of Travancore, as in Ram Lakshmi Bayi. 

Bh(!idfUkali—(^oddQs& Bhagavathi represented in a frightful 
mood. 

Bhadrakdlippam—-^ variety of old Malay alam songs about 
the Goddess Kali. 

B/icrflmaeJWdwi— Honoured seat. 

Bhdgavathdr — Musician. 

Bhagavathi— (Aodess] Siva s spouse. . , 

Bhagavathi Seva- A veligions worship offend to Bhagavathi. 

Sha3armm—A.ny worship of God; Also a course of fasting 
and prayer practised in a temple with some object 
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(e g. to get oneself cured of some chronic malady) for 
a fixed number of days, the devotee living all the while 
within the precincts of the temple. 

BhaJdhd— A devotee- 

BhaMki—Be'voiion. 

Bhanddraihil —-Belonging to the Bhandaram (royal treasury ). 

B/iaraai— ‘An asterism in the month of Mmam (June- July) 
considered sacred to Goddess Bhagavathi. 

Bhamnl—Sni; vessel. , 

BJiaranivUa- -A GBiemony performed in temples in the 
months of Kumbham and Mlnam under the star Bharani, 

Bhdfdifia 7idt'ydfn~~lihB native dance believed to be inaugur- 
ated by sage Bharatha. 

A person who has to_Superintend the 
cooking and serving arrangements in Uttupuf as and tc 
see that supplies are regularly received. (Literally a 


BMttatMris— A claB3 of Namputhiris. 

BhihsM— ‘Alms, 

mendicant’s pot for receiving 
BhihsJiu—A Sanyasin who lives by begging. 

-Beneficent demons who are believed to ; 


Bhuthaihdn— An inferior divinity worshipped in the West 
Coast. 

Bilva — A tree sacred to Siva» 

Title. 

Bddhmjand Buthmkkdr — A section of Brahmans who follow 
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Brahmachafya-~~-ll]iQ student days; celebacy. 

Brahmadanam—Q^iUs of lands made to Brahmans (by rulers 
and chiefs.) 

BwAwadfa|/«m--~Grants of lands made to Brahmans. 

BrahmakshUhram — The land of the Brahmans. 

BrahmalcMm —The world where Brahma in believed to 
reside. 

Brahmarakshas — ^The ghost of a Brahman who had been 
murdered, which is believed to haunt the murderer. 

Bralimdnasaliasra-hhbjanam — Distribution of victuals to 
thousand Brahmans. 

BraJimctswam — Belonging to Brahmans. Lands and other 
properties belonging to the Brahman Jenmies. 

Bralimaswam Thanathu — Jenmam lands in the direct enjoy- 
ment of the Brahman Jenmies. 

Brahmbpadliam — The teaching of the holy Gayathri as a 
part of the Upanayanam, 

Cadjan — The dried leaf of tie palmyrah and taliport trees. 

Cash (Kdhb ) — A small copper coin current in Travancore. 

Chahafi---l^hQ fibrous rind of the coconut. 

Clidkhiydr—A. man of the AmpalavSsi cast® whose duty is 
to recite stories from the PurS^ias especially during 
temple festivals. . 

A performance by a Chakkiyar. 

A water wheel. One of Mahavishpu’s weapons. 

/At— Emperor. 

—A native mill for oil-pressing. 

C'hdmun4i—A female deity. 

ChaiiMlas—B eople who occupy the lowest position in the 
social scale; out-castes. 

ChandrahMran—A temple subordinate. 

CAamZ— Crop gathered in the month of Kumbham. 

Chdrihu—A memo or note generally written on a cadjan 
slip setting forth the time and manner of conducting 
ceremonies. 



Chman—A malevolent aeity wwu 
making. 

Ctefcriasi— The fourteenth day after a full-moon or new- 
moon. 

Cliathurvcbr'iici — The four castes. 

Clidvadi'- A 

Ghdmr —Literally the dead. Spirits worshipped y 

the hill tribes and certain other classes. 

Ghellam-A small brass box for keeping betel and other 

chewing materials and other valuables in. 

Cli6injp(xlicivSwi(itt- ■'■Avi old title and dignity. 

The old name of Ampalappula. 

Chempu A copper vessel with a narrow head and a big 

bulb in the middle. 

Ghempu Firut'/M— Lands given for the repair of copper vessels 
in temples. 

A kind of drum. 

Chebpu — A small round wooden c^se for keeping powders in. 

(C^w)-Marshy land or land covered by water for 
most Dart of the year, but drained for the purpose of 
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CMthraguptha puja>—'Fnja. or worship offered to GMthra- 
guptha. 

A sub- mortgage. 

Ohithr(ZhuPam---The stone-baseruent in a ksvu or grove of 
trees, on which stone images of serpents are placed for 
worship. 

ChumTcam— -The duty on certain articles levied by the Sirkar. 

Chora oUi—A system of land tenure prevalent in some parts 
of Travancore. 

Chdru'i}u — The ceremony of first feeding an infant with rice, 

Chowkeg—A customs-house. 

Ohowkeydar — A customs-house officer, 

Chowlam- —The rite of shaving the hair on the head. 

Chuckram— 'The earliest and the smallest silver coin that 
was current in Travancore, now replaced by copper 
coins of the same denomination. 

Ohuruna — A bundle of old palm-leaf records, 

Copra — The dried kernel of the coconut. 

Cotwal — A superintendent of bazaars, in former times, 
invested with police authority in certain matters. 

Curry— A preparation taken along with the principal article 
of food. 

Cutch&rry— The place whore office business is transacted. 

Dhahshina — Presents usually of money made to priests, 
preceptors or elders. 

Balakariha— An officer doing duties of aDalawa. 

JDalawa—-^ title used in the 18 th century to designate the 
head of the administration, corresponding to the Dewan 
of the present day. 

Danam—A religious gift. ’ 

Ddnapramd'iiam—A document recording a free gift. 

Dancja—A stick got from the Ara^u (Ficus religiosa) 
presented by the preceptor to the disciple during the 
time of his Upanayanam. 

Darbha—A kind of long grass used in religious rites. 
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Nam pa thin’s death. 

I)lsaval i — A local magnate; a local chief, 

Dlpavali'—A Hindu festival. 

Dlmhhogam—A certain sum of money due from the tenants 
of a ds^am to the ruler. 

small subdivision of a kingdom, 

DUa freeholds from which no tax is due 

to the Government. 

DUadhipa —ThQ chief of a territorial unit. 

I>eHJ(al — Immigrant Brahmans who settled down in Travan- 
core having certain functions in the temple. 

DevadSna7n—Gmnt& of land made to temples by kings or 
nobles free of tax. 

Devaddsi—A woman dedicated to temple service. 

Devdddyam—'L'ands (inalienable) granted on light assessment 
for the performance of pujas in certain temples, 

Deua^ctyam-^Temple. 

Devaldkctm--T}xQ ^ovld of the gods; heaven, 

I)e«;as— Celestial beings. 

Temple; property of the deity. 

Devi-— A goddess; an anointed queen. 

Dewm---The present official designation of the head of the 
administration in T^ 

I}^(tw«--The Malayiiiam name for Markali corresponding to 
December-’ January . 

Dharmci — Law; duty; charity. 

Dharmardja — LUerally the king who is known for his 
adherence to dharma. 

D/jamamyya— “Land of dharma; Travancore, 

Dhdthrlpatki — Lord of the earth. 

BhwajaprathisUa--The planting of a flagstaff in temples 
attended with grand religious ceremonies* 
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-—A flagstaff. 

Z)%^?ictm-~“R0ligious meditation. 

D%sla~~-T\kQ growing of the hair on the head and chin as a 
qaasi-religioiis duty; religious devotion. 

DlparS^dhdna.—A. worship with the waving of lights, con- 
sidered to be of speoial sanctity and benefit to th@ 
worshippers. 

Dlpasthamhham--- A pillai of Isimps, 

Dcfo/e— A musical instrument, 

Dif^rghasu pattam — Lands leased out at a lower pattam or 
rent for a specified or unspecified period, 

—Incantation in witchcraft 

Du7va — A kind of grass that grows in small clusters known 
as Karukampullu in Malayalara. A homam or burnt- 
offering with it is believed to be of special benefit. 

DwaTapdlaJms—iGasucds at the gate); — Figures of demons 
carved in stone or wood and placed at the gates of 
shrines as guards. 

Edavam — Month corresponding to May- June, 

EdavappdtU^-dPhe South-west monsoon which generally 
commences about the middle of Edavam. 

Ehadasi—The eleventh day after a full-moon or a new-moon 
day religiously observed by the Hindus. 

Eld — The cultivated paddy lands scattered among low hills 
and slopes. 

Elaya Raja — The heir-apparent. 

ElayaTJiampurdn— 3 uxiioj; priuGe. 

EUyan— The rice sapper (Leptocorisa acuta); an insect pest 
destructive to the growth of paddy. 

Eliym vUakkal— The practice of writing charms in small 
bits of cadjan leaves and burying them in several parts 
of the paddy field. This is believed to protect the paddy 
crop from the ravages of rice sappers, 

Elundyum, Puliyunt — A kind of dice popular among tfie 
Namptithiris, 
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Bmprans-A class of Brahmans who _ immigrated from 

ThiilimS^ and Mangalore into Malabar, 

Enangan—A relative who ties the Th^li in marriages, 

WrattaraH—A coin that was current in Travancore in 
ancient days. 

(Literally the council of eight and a^half); 
a committee of management of the bri Padmanabha s 
temple, Trivandrum, who exercised great influence in 
the affirs of the temple, 

E(iftcL77i {Pdnciw) — A small silver coin of the value of foui 
chuckrams current in Travancore. 

Firman— Gommsaid; a document setting forth a command. 

Fot^zdar—A-n officer in former days in the palace, whose duty 
was to sign death warrants on behalf of the sovereign. 

QaijaM—A percussion instrument of music common in 
Travancore. 

tomfea— A fusion of note very commonly used in Hindu 
music. 

Qanaf athihoina^n— A with burnt-offerings for the 

propitiation of god Vighnesvara. 

Qandharva — Celestial beings whose chief attributes are 
personal beauty and proficiency in music. 

Gandharva vivalia—A form of Hindu marriage conducted 
between lovers, wuth or without the consent of their 
parents or other relatives. 

QarhJiddMiiam—OQ-rQmoiiy performed on the consummation 
of marriage; nuptials, 

Garbhdgrham—'Ihe Sri KSvil or the inner sanctuary of u 
temple in which the image of god is placed. 

Gdrhhainmdn—'Kmg, even in the womb’; an epithet of 
Maharaja Swathi Thirunal signifying that he was king 
even in bis mother’s womb. 

Garuda—Y%hd>Tidim or vehicle of Vishnu. 

Garuda Pancha^ni — A day sacred to Garuda. 

GarvakkeUu —An amercement made to a temple for over- 
bearing conduct. 
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vadyam — A percussion instrument of music. 

Qdyathri —The sacred hymn that is taught to a boy 
during the Upanay an am ceremony, which he is to 
repeat throughout life in his everyday prayers. 

Gdyathri japam— The chanting of the Gaiyathri hymn. 

Odkiildshtami—Baj of festival sacred to Sri Kfshpa, being 
the day of his birth. 

Gbpichandanam — Sandal paste used for putting caste-marks. 

Gbpuram — The tower of a temple in South India. 

Gbsdyis — Wandering pilgrims. 

Grdmakkdr — Villagers. 

Grdmams —Villages ; also Agraharams. 

Grdmpu — Cloves. 

Grantha — Alphabet. Old cadjan manuscripts. Also a verse 
of 32 letters. 

Granthavari— Old chronicles and accounts in cadjan preserved 
in houses, palaces, or temples from of old. 

Grhapravesa — The first entering into the husband’s house. 
The entry into a new house for the first time. 

Gfhasdnthi—K ceremony performed for the prosperity of 
the grham or house, usually celebrated on the birthday 
of the chief member of the house. 

GThastha—A. householder. 

GrhastMimma—The second stage in a man’s life; the 
married state. 

Gww— Religious preceptor; tutor; elder. 

Gwr'iw?aibsM^tt--Remuneration given to a preceptor, generally 
when the disciple has completed his course of studies. 

Marihkdfs—'BeoiCiS, 

Entertainments with the recitation of puranic 
stories with music and exposition. 

Hi'ranycig(iTbh(iM—‘A- ceremony which consists in the Maha- 
raja’s sitting himself inside a large cow or lotus of 
gold specially made for the occasion. 

Hbmakundam—A pit made for performing homams and 
making burnt-oiferings to gods. 
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Ecmam-~A. rite in which offerings are made to fire coil'* 
ceiving it as the mouth of the gods. 

Homappuras — Institutions for the conduct of daily homams 
or sacrificial worship. 

Hundi—A. form of money-order. 

Iluzuf Cutch&i'vy — The Dewan’s office; the Public Offices. 

Idahha—K percussion instrument of music used largely in 
temple service in Travancore. 

/diinaJ'-The two taluks of Kalkulam and Vilavankod. 

Idangali—A grain and liquid measure containing 80 cubic 
inches. 

Icjankdi valankai paiiam—The left hand and the right hand 
tax meaning the tax given by the left hand or inferior 
castes and the tax given by the right hand or superior 
castes. 

Idavaka — Freehold estates of certain aristocratic families. 

Idaprabhu—JjOQal chief. 

llamhiiru—'^Qxtm succession; heir apparent. 

llanthalci kanam — ^The dues given by the tenant, over and 
above the annual Michavaram, to the next senior male 
member of the Jenmi’s household. 

llayamja — Heir-apparent. 

Illam—A house. The term for the house of a Namputhiri 
Brahman as also of a few other high castes of Malabar. 

God. 

Itkihasa— -The epics of the Hindus. 

Jadam— Matter. 

Jalajapam~--'RYmns to God Varuigia recited by Karnpttthiris, 
standing knee-deep in water. 

Jamahkal — A country carpet. 

Jana — people. 

Jamabandi — The annual inspection of revenue accounts in 
taluk and pakuthi offices by revenue officers. 

Jamnamarana kanahhu — A register of births and deaths. 

J apadakshina — The pay and perquisites given to priests 
employed for performing japams in temples and palaces. 
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chanting of hymns or prayers. 

Jathakarma--k ceremony on the birth of a child. 

Buddhistic writings so named. 

Jenmam — The right of proprietorship which the owner has 
over his property. It literally means ‘birth-right’. 

Jenmi — A landlord who holds land in absolute freehold and 
not liable normally to payment of tax to the Government. 

JewwiMaram—Certain dues to be given by the tenant to 
the Jenmi. 

Jw- -Spirit; life. 

Jwmhma—Th.Q soul of a living being ; the individual soul 

Jnam— Supreme knowledge. 

JdnaJcas~'A sect among Muhammadans. 

Kao'ha’—A kind of cloth used in marriages. 

KadukusaTkaTCb — -A paste made of molasses, mustard seed 


Dancing and singing with clapping of hands 
in measure to the dance and songs. 

in Kaikottikka^^ 

Kaimal — The name given to certain Ng-yar chieftains in 
ancient Ksf ala. Now it is a mere title attached to the 
names of members of certain families. 

Kdl —k channel. 

Kalaham—M^morY body. 

KdlctikdTichi — A MalayStlam metre. 

Kalam—The threshing floor where rice stalks are spread 
after reaping. 

K.dldfichu-'^k measure of weight. ^ ^ ^ 

KalaH—k military club where soldiers are trained (m 

early Malabar). , . . i 

KaUsam -A purificatory ceremony performed m temples. 
Also a liquid measure holding about four Idangalis or 

one and a half gallons. 

•The cycle of time represented by Kali. 


Kaliyuga- 
KaZZ^-Toddy. 





K(zlpa'Vrhslia7n--J^h.e celestial tree yielding all objects of 
desire; a name applied to the coconut tree in appreoi^ 
ation of its valuable uses. 

Kamadiva —The cupid in the Hindu mythology. 

KuMd/i-lmt—The celestial cow which enables its owner to 
accomplish all his wishes. 

Kamulvu— -The avQca. palm. 

Kanakku—AGoounis. Also a title used as a prefix to names; 
a title of honour conferred on persons by the ruler. 

Kanakku PiU(^'mar-—AGcountSints. 

Kdnam—A. fee ; a fee in token of allegiance. 

KdnappdUam~~A kind of tenure. 

Kanji— Qmel of vice. 

Kcj7yijt>i>was-“Oharitab]e institutions in Travancore where 
kanji is freely distributed to the poor. 

Kani—A peculiar Malabar observance which is held on the 
Ohithra Vishu day. It literally means auspicious sight* 

Kdnikka’-'A sum of money presented to a temple as an 
offering to the deity. 

Kanni— The MalaySlam month corresponding to September- 
Ootober. 

The giving away of the bride. 

Kappalvan—'^hv0 money; a tax levied for maintaining the 
navy or building ships. 

Kaf— ‘The crop gathered in the month of Kanni, 

Kara— ‘A subdivision of a Pravrt'hi GGrresponding to a 
British Indian village. 

KarakkSr (Piddkakkdr)— The people of a kara or pidSika (a 
village). 

KdrancLvan‘---The head of a Marumakkat'hSy am family. 

Karcbppuram — Another name for Shertalla taluk. 

Blight; remission of taxes on account of bad 
harvests. , 

Karhadaham — The Malay alam month corresponding to July- 
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Karma— Action ; cause and effect. 

Karmabhumi— The land where sin can be expiated by good 
deeds as opposed to. Punyabhumi where redemption 
from sin can be effected by mere birth. Kerala is 
known as Karmabhumi and the East Coast as 
Pu^iyabhamL 

Karihiha — ISTame of an asterism ; also the name of the month 
which corresponds to ISFovember-Becember, 

Kalfunhwlal—A wind instrument. 

Karuppus^mi—A minor deity ; also the name by which 
Sastha, the chief mountain deity of the Travancora 
hills, is known among certain classes. 

KaruvUappum—A section of the Maharaja’s palace, 

KUfyasthan—Ammd^gei:. 

Kaihanar—The title applied to the fully ordained secular 
priests of the Syrian Ghristians in Travancore. 

Kathirmandapam—A raised floor with a groined roof beautiT 
fully decorated with pictures, mirrors and glass globes, 
erected inside the Pandal in which marriage is 
celebrated. 

Kaupma—A truss. 

KavacMm— An armour; any covering for the body with 
plates of metal. 

Kdvadi—An offering of sandal, rose-water etc., to God 
Subrahmanya, carried in pots over the shoulders of the 
vower, the pots being suspended from the ends of a pole 
well decorated with tapes !;ry and peacock feathers. 

Kavadi-ediippu— The carrying of a Kavadi to a temple by 
the devotee. 

Kavani—A thin and fine piece of native-made cloth. 

K^ml—Watching. 

Kavu — A grove of trees dedicated to snakes. 

Kavyam—A poetic composition. 

KdyachiUthsa— The science of medicine in general; a section 
of Ayurveda. 

Adycd—A lake or lagoon, 
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1axx7 An wall toDDed over by a tliatclied 


KeTQ/idchdfciiTi — -The customs and usages of the people of 
Kerala. 

Kettelul hu—The ^xing of tax on information obtained by 
conference with the holders of lands as distinguished 
from personal inspection by' the officer himself, 

Kemkaloha—A festival in the temples in middle 
Travancore, 

Kettukalydnam — A kind of marriage in which the tying of a 
thsli is the chief item. 

Territorial divisions or continents. 

KJiaritha—A royal letter or a letter from the representative 
of the king. 

Kilangu — Root. ^ 

KltBntU— An assistant Ssinthikksran or puja-performer in 
a temple. 

Kii}ti--A small vessel with a spout in the middle to hold 
water. 

Koda—'A temple festival. 

Koddli — An axe. 

Kodih'kura—'Wlng for the kodiy§ttu ceremony in temples. 

Kodivilahhu— A hnndi lamp of metal carried before some 
temple dignitaries as a mark of honour. 

The ceremony of hoisting the flag in temples. 

Kdyimmast%d 7 iam---'l^h.Q position of a koyimma or a 
person excercising power in the affairs of firSpma 
temples. 

Kbmurdipdd---hiiQVdX\Y ‘ royal-justice-income’; an old tax 
which may be taken to correspond to the court fees and 
judiciai revenue of modern timest 


Kuthampalam—A map^apam specially built in a temple, 
® the Chakkiy §[,r performs hi s Kuf hu» 





tJi© mam entrance gate or a tempi©. 
Kshudrdpmydgam~-The pmctioe of the black art for the 
purpose of doing harm to others!^ 
iTtfcdiMSns— The local name for D§vadSsis in NsnjanSd. 
Husbandry. 

-&df«;e7a““The owners share of the value of Government 


'KudiyEn-^K tenant who holds land either from the Sircar 
or f rom a Jenmi. 

Ku4nmbam-—'WmA\f, 

Kudumi — A tuft of hair. 

K'lilam — Tank. 

Kulappura---A shed on the side of a tank made for bathing 
purposes. 

Kul&sekhcbra mandapaTn — A stone mandapam of great work- 
manship erected in front of Sri Padmah5bhaswS.mi’s 


JTwtliw*— ‘The recitation of a Puranic story in temples 
during festivals by GhakkiySrs. 

Koppu — An allowance of rice, vegetables, &c,, given to 
particular persons from palaces or temples. 

Uiulations made by women during marriage and 


Kottappanam — A tax for the repair and building of forts. 

Pa] ace. 

Kdvil— Temple. 

Kovilaham — The house of a Kshathriya in Malabar. 

Koyimma {Mel Rdyimma)— An officer representing the inter 
ests of Government in the administration of temples 
managed by urspmakkar. 

Krsh'iiamrga— The black antelope whose skin is used on the 
occasion of the UDanavanam. 
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Malayalam month corresponding to 


The 

February-March. 

irw?n}^'iimcj:???—Saffron or turmeric powder 


pepper. 

Xusa—A kind of grass used in religious rites by Brahmans. 

Kultanad—ThQ tract of country known by that name 
comprising partsof Ampalappula, Kottayam, Ohangana“ 
ssgfiand ItturnSnur taluks. 

Lehkam— Old survey number. 

LwigiJw— The phallus; an idol of Siva. 

Ldkam-^Wovld. 

Madal—l^hQ frond of the coconut tree. 

Madampimar — -NSiyar chieftains of Travancore in early 
days. 

MadappaUi— The kitchen room in a temple or an aristocratic 
house. 

Mahamagham—A ceremony in ancient Kerala in which all 
kings and chieftains of the Malabar Coast took part. 

Maharshi—A great sage. 

MalaySlam month corresponding to January^ 
February. 

Makkaihayam--A system of inheritance in which the 
children inherit the property of the father. 

Makkavali---Makkaih%yam; patriarchal system. 
“Mountain. 

tracts kn^ as chsHkkah 

Malayar — Hill tribes. 

An allowance of money given to some aristo- 
cratic families by the British Giovernment, 

/7a-— Wrestler. 

A spa.de. 

Ancient custom. 

Mam — A NampQ^^ 
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Maiidapam-~A platioim with a roof and pillars decorated 
for celebrating a marriage or conducting plays, and 
various other purposes. 

Mangalyadharanam~-The ceremony of wearing the manga- 
lyam or thali ; marriage. 

Mangdlyam — Thsli or a tiny ornament tied round the neck 
of a bride at the time of the marriage ceremony. 

MancMM —P^ small measure of weight used in weighing 
gold; seed of Mancha^i tree. 

Mandapaihumvdthukkal — The old name for taluk. It literally 
means the doorway of God’s mandapam. 

M anthrajapLim— The muttering of manthras. 

Manthmm—A. hymn; an incantation. 

M anthr amici'— k council hall. 

Mmithravddam—^iiQVGi^m, 

Mantkmvadi —One who exorcise. • 

Temple servants. 

Ma^ivanihara — A cycle of time divided into four Y ugas. 

MarakMl—A grain measure used in South Travancore. 

Maram — Tree ; a wooden implement to level the ground 
after ploughing. 

Manmakkaihayam—A system of inheritance in which 
devolution of property is through the female line. 

Matham—A house especially of Brahmans. 

MatMlaMm-—The Sri PadmanSbhaswSmi’s temple. 

A syllable. 

"Month corresponding to April-May. 

The management and supervision of lands 
belonging to Sri Badmanabhaswami’s temple. 

MU Sd:ntU— The head^priest in a temple. 

MelvUmm'-A tax in kind levied on certain paddy fields in 
addition to the ordinary dues paid to the Government. 

MidMmram~-B.eni due to the Jenmi from the Kudiysn or 
tenant. 

kind of drum. 






ill 


¥ 





Malay alam month correspc 
corresponding to 

ilfo]bsto--Salvation. 

Muhuri An anspicioiis time . 
Murali — A wind instrument. 

subdivision of a Pravrt hi. 

A territorial unit. 
Ndduva>U---OhiQf\ ruler. 

An image of a serpent. 
Ndgaswara----^ wind instrument of i 
The corridor surrour 

ill a temple. 

— -The ceremony of he 

iVa.wi£jsjfeSf CM ’"Making obei 

superior priest in a temp 
dramatic composition. 
—The people Cf a locality. 


music. 

j^^^^^Writ or commission. 

native cloth 

'A payment of tax in kind. 
Nild7nihrshi~-'^i^^ cultivation of paddy fields. 


stationed at some 


i\r^'mw|f--Literally ‘a measure full ot rice , inis consisiDs 
of a grain measure such as a Nalh fiWad with paddy or 
rice. 

Nirmalydm — Flowers and garlands that have adorned the 
image of a god on the evening are termed EirraSlyam 
the next morning and are removed from the image and 
distributed among the worshippers. NirmElyam 
literally means used up flowers and garlands. 

B%Takku--li\iQ prevailing rate of price. 
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i*srw/%«m~Oblation of rice &:c., made to the gods. 

¥i0gam-— 'An or dev, 

Njdmm — ^ A variety of paddy, 

NdUahhfili'-'A fee given for the testing of coins, 

Odyaiibam—A waist Jjelt mad© of gold or silver worn by 
women. 

Ola — A dried palm leaf for writing on. 

Oluhu — Old revenue record. 

The great Thiru Onam festival of Malabar in the 
month of Ghingam (Angus t-September). 

ISTampathiris who are prohibited from study- 
ing the V§das. 

OlW//awf— ISTamptxthiris who are privileged to study the 
Vedas. 

OUakJcalma'iiMpam-^A platform of single granite stone; 
a large granite platform inside Sri Padtnanabhaswami^s 
temple, Trivandr win . • 


Pada — Army, 

Padappanam—Money levied for maintaining army. 

Padayaiyi—A torch-light dance to commemorate the heroic 
deeds of the goddess against Asuras or demons. 

Padippura — A gateway to a house usually surmounted by 
an imposing structure. 

Padmam — Lotus. 

Pad?mtMrt%am~-The tank in front of the temple of Sri 
Padman§i;bha at Trivandrum. 

Pad^navilSsciTti — 'The name of the building formerly used as 
the Dewan’s residence at Trivandrum. 

PaduJmlam — Debt bonds. 

Pakuthi— An administrative subdivision of a taluk. 

Palanilam — Paddy lands allowed to lie fallow on alternate 
years. 

Palaya-'pdttukal — Old songs. 

Pallavi — Chorus. 

PalUk'keUii.'—RoyBX wedding. 




med in temples, in former days. 

Paihald — The nether world in Hindu mythology. 

Pdth'asala — School ; college. 

Paihdyam--A. wooden granary for storing and preserving 
cereals. 

Pathahham-^^An ornament. 

Pathi — Lord. 

Pdthivu (Pathivit-’kaiiakhti)-^A system of budget fixing the 
allotment for the State expenditure. 

PdiMvdram---B,ent paid by the tenant to the owner of the 
land; literally half the gross produce. 









Per«iMam~”A measurement of timber, 

FiJaM-— An adijiinistrative subdivision of a pakuthi. 
Pimicahhar—Th.© inhabitants of a Pi(Jaka or village. 
F'jnnaM#-~*0il“cak6; the dried up matter left out after 
extracting the oil. 

PUmam—ThB Kumbham crop. 

Poli — An opening between the sea and backwater; a bar. 
Ponnuwb grand procession in the Sri PadmanSbha’" 

swaml temple bearing the image of the deity, 

PcWi— A temple priest; also a class of Brahmans, 

Pot\u^A mark made of sandal or such substances on the 

forehead.'' . 

PradakMiiam--OUcw[m;m^y^ ^ sacred 

object.'"^';''"'','''' ■ 

PmilrW— Maya; the great negative energy which by the 
unibn with Purusha has brought about the universe. 
PmsSdtfTO-Sandal paste and flowers given to the 
worshippers in temples. 

Prasmthi — Title; praise. 

Installation; consecration of an idol or a nag' 

staff in temples. 

Atonement for a fault or crime. 

Fudam—Oloth worn by a woman. 

Puja — Devotional service performed in temples, 

PMm— Those who perform ptjn. 
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Puj avddppu-^ A mligions cemmoxij in the montli of Kanni 
lasting for nine days held in honour of Sarasvathi, the 
Goddess of Learning. 

River. 

PwZfj-— Pollution. 

Bath of purifioation performed by relatives of a 
person after his death. 

PnldmmbandMm‘-'RQlation8hip between persons or families 
which prescribes the observance of pollution, 

A wind instrument of music. 

P'ii/Zw#>a— Mat made of a species of grass. 

Pmnsavana—k ceremony performed in the third month of 
pregnancy the object being the begetting’ of male issue. 

Puncha —W^t lands ; lands lying submerged in water, which 
are drained off and cultivated once a year or once in 
two ye,ars. 

Pwiydham--K purificatory ceremony to remove pollution, 

Pw^ 2 m-“A town.;:'-' \ 

Pmam Geremony performed in some temples in the 
month of Kumbham under the star Ptiram, 

Purna humbham^A pot adorned with leaves and flowers and 
filled with water over which Ysdic hymns are chanted. 

p«foMi^<^—A religious preceptor. ^ 

PwwAa— -One of the two eternal principles that produced 
the universe by the union according to Hindu philo- 
sophy, the other being Prakrthi. 

Pmhpdnjali—An offering of flowers made to a god. 

Puihan — New. 

-Governmont lands newly assigned to private 
parties. 

;Pa^5--“Tuncs;in,music.. 

Royalty; a light rate levied by the Govern- 
ment on lands held on certain tenures. 

Rajasuyaydgam—A saerifice performed by the ancient 
Kshathriya kings in tokep of sover§ignt^. 
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Rakshahhdg'am—Gvmt^ of lands to individuals for affording 
safety in times of danger. 

Raksliapurtishd — A protector. 

.fiasco— Essence of anything; sap; sentiment. 

RaU — A division of the zodiac. 

RaH—Au ancient gold coin in Kerala. 

RayasampiUa--A ministerial officer; a clerk. 

Rishi— A sa,ge. 

RUhi4s—Se8LSonB. 

Sabha—An assembly. 

Sabhanjitha—The chairman of an assembly. 
Sadacharam—M-OvalB] good conduct. 

Sadhanam — An official communication. 
SaJiasrakalasa^n—hiteraWY ‘thousand pots.’ A grand cere- 
mony conducted in temples especially at Vaikam having 
elaborate pujas, abhishskams and feasting. 

Balagrdmam — Fossil cephalopodes sacred to the Hindus. 
SambdridJiAm — Marriage. 

8amgrdmadMrcl~-'BmYe in battle, 

SamidddMnam—The Brahamachari’s daily worship of the 
sacred fire. 

Sdmuddyam—’F evsonB in management of temples. 
Samprathi— Chief accountant in former days. 

Village associations. 

8anhUham--Bo\y precincts of a' temple considered 
inviolable. 

A^a?iMii--Conch shell. 

,^'^^^i_Performance of daily service in temples. 
8dntMkM7m--‘ThQ performer of Santhi. 

Sanydsi—One who has renounced the world; an ascetic. 
Rdsanam — An order; an edict. 
fdsthra — Science. 

One who is well versed in Sasfehras. 

Sathyagrha—'R B,Bsive resistance; a fight for some cause by 


nonviolent methods. 
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f^p.shak 

family. 

Slvakan — A servant. 

ShashtyahdapUriM~*A ceremony celebrated on the oomple* 
tion of the 60 tli year of age. 

ShddaMrkjas -The sixteen religious ceremonies that a 
Brahman has to perform in life in conformity with the 
Sssthras, V 

Shddasa.dmam--The sixteen danams enjoined by the 
Sssthras. 

ShnantJiam-- A CQremonj performed during the sixth or 
eighth month of pregnancy. 

Sir —Government. 

Swili mandapam-— The corridors of a temple in which 

the Siv§li procession is conducted. 

Sivarathri — (Siva’s holy night) A day sacred to Siva» 

BmUrihas — A section of the Brahmans who follow the 
doctrine of Advaitha; also one versed in the Smrithis or 
Dharma Sasthras of the Hindus. 

Smarlha ‘pir/tSrc&m-— The institution of enquiring into moral 




by a SmSrtha or person versed in the Smrthis. 

Sacred writing of the Hindus ranking next in 
authority to the Tsdas. ^ 

S^a^ia??i-^Flight of steps to the Srikovil. 

Bradciham--An. oblation to the manes of deceased persons. 

Otherwise known as the Garbhagrham of a 
sanctorum in which the image of 

the deity is set up. 

Brl Padmanahha Dasa — The servant of Sri PadmanSbha. 

Sri Panddravalca—F vopeitj belonging to Sri Padmanahha 
temple. 

SthSnWpathi — A diplomatic officer; an ambassador, 

Sthdnam — A title; dignity, 

B%nnad--A docunient of agreenient. 


members of the royal family etc. 
y^(X%gr(7i~The Muhammadan priests. 

TJhankasala~-~T\xQ mint. 

TJianas—Kn old term for prisons. 

Thdnnlr panthal—^h.QdL by the side of a road for giving 
water to thirsty passengers. 
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Thidam—A weight; also the month corresponding to Goto 
ber—Hovember. 

TMUmTs'ham~--The south-west monsoon that commences 
in the month of Thulam. 

A mark put on the forehead by Hindus. 

KaofarwtWS»am-A gift of heaps of sesamum, gold and 
money to Brahmans. 

Tfeiwila— A percussion instrument of music. 

!rte-«»afaj#ii--The Upanayanamof the Princes of Travan- 

■'■core.' ■ 

TUmveluiM—k letter from the Mahafaja. 
T»^r?^^-~Oeremony of running over fire. This consists in 
depicting the image of Bhadrakali on the floor by 

coloured powders and offering prayers. 

^^oi^e—Garden. 

TAomfcMf— Officers in charge of Thorams or store houses 

and'depots. 

A cattle shed; a sty. 

second of the great yugas. 

TArasZ#^a’--Worship at dawn, noon and sunset in temples^ 
“--The Hindu triad. 

““The bathing of the goddess at Chenganniii 
after the pollution caused by what is believed to be a 

mensus of the goddess. ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

A ceremony at which the MahSf Sja 
^ gold which is distributed among 

::;:Brahmahs.:.: : 

Turks; a sect of Muha^^ 

Udaya—Ownei. 

Unjal — A swing, 

Upanayanam'^-A religious ceremony of the twice born castes 
by which boys are initiated intio the sacred lore. 
Urmima--Lmds subject to the control of village associa- 
tions as opposed to KarS.nma or freeholds directly 
under the control of the State. 




UrBlaf — Owners or trustees of private temples. 

Uttu— 'Feeding (especially free meals given to Brahmans). 
UUup'iifa — A charitable institution where free meals are 
given to Brahmans. 

Fa:(i/ty^wS'-'Namptithiri dignitaries enjoying religious pri- 
■ vileges. 

Vaidikans~-'henmed men in the Vedas. 

Vajrdyudham — (Indra’s) weapon of Vajra. 

Valanjiyars—A class of local functionaries in ancient 
Travancore. 

Valankai—A term applied to certain castes in ancient Tra- 
vancore; the right-hand (castes). 

Offering to a deity. 

Valiya MUeluihu—''F\xe old name for the head of the finance 
and accounts department, 

minister. 

Ganoe.v; 

jetty./ „;/. ''y^ 

VancM—Ps. canoe ; a name for Travancore ; a safe kept in 
temples. 

yanoUpdla---^F^ ruler of the kingdom of Vanchl. 

V(inchippdii'U'---A class of composition in Malay alam. 

Va?2C^itJ0tjtM?i----King of Vanchi, 

Varahan-^AGOUin 
Yarnakalalcam--^Omte assembly . 

Fart^<isctw^ar(X--“Mixture of castes. 

y aTndh^arncb dhaTmd-~Fh^ laws which regulate the life of 
Hindu society. 

VatMlthurapmu—A class of song. 

VaUeluihu— An archaic script which was once prevalent in 

south India. , 

Va^\ukalP—A kind of dance common among Syrian 

Christians ; a game. 

Valiyampalam—k rest house on the wayside. * 
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Vnakali—K mock liglit conducted in certain temples at the 
time of the uthsavam. 

VenpaUawh’—^im^X^ lease. 

F^^^a™Hunt; mock him t in temp^^ 

Vichanppukar—A manager- 
divorce deed. ^ 

F^1am-i»-™-Anowance in price. 

¥ilUdtichmpm%-~Km^ of musical entertainment to the 
accompaniment of a large boW“like instrument. 

JlmsTmlTiaU—AEol^i ehain presented by the Maharaja as 
a mark of distinction. 

class of paddy lands. 

Vimihi —Land assigned for performi ng certain services, 
F/^Aa?ra— Fast, 
rcywa— Saorifice. 

yaf^m/^a/i—-Aia old dramatic performance. 

A temple Geremony. 

YcgraifeHr— Members of the council 
Y%ga — An -age, 
y'tfwm/iit'— Heir apparent. 

Zilla coutP-^OM ivdmQ for Distriot and Sessions court. 





Abingdon : Major, 122. 

Academy of music ; 307. 

AehankSvil, river: 706, 719. 

Ac'hankSvil, village : 681. 

Act : VI of 1010 M. B., 96; III of 
1040 M. E., 339; III of 1041 M.E., 
97; I of 1047 M/E., 85 ; II of 1052 
M. E., 98, 340; III of 1054 M. E., 
98; I of 1056 M. E, 348; III of 
1056 M. E., 00, 339; I of 1057 
M. E„89; II of 1061 M.E., 91; IV 
of 1061 M. E., 91, 339; ir of 1062 
M. E., 93; 11 of 1063 M. E„ 317; 
I of 1066 M. E.. 91, 92; II of 1065 
M. E., 93, 339; IV of 1066 M. E., 
334; Vof 1067 M/E., 101; Vof 
1068 M. E., 93; 11 of 1069 M. E., 
237; II of 1070 M. E., 93; II of 
1071 M. B., 93; Til of 1071 M. E., 
348; I of 1072 M. E , 344; V of 
1073 M. E-. 319; I of 1074 M. E., 
101 ; III of i 076 M.E., 93; I of 1077 
M. E., 93; II of 1077 M. E., 340; 
III of 1077 M. E., 344; II of 1079 
M. E., 349; n of 1084 M. E., 94; 
V of 1086 M. E., 240; III of 
1086 M. E., 283/ 1 of 1088 M. E., 
332; II of 1088 M E„ 241; Vof 
1089 M. E., 341; XII of 1089 
M. E., 349; IX of 1090 M. E., 
340; Vof 10J2 M. E., 34?; 11 of 
1092 M. E-, 333; I of 1096 M. E., 
321; IV of 1095 M. E., 348; II of 
1096 M. E.. 334; II of 1097 M. E., 
323; VI of 1097 M. E„ 101; 11 of 
IlOO M. B., 332; VII of 1100 
M. B., 244; IV of 1106 M- E., 


men 5, doi; electricity, 300; mum* 
cipal, 241, 344; re : police and 
criminal courts within PeriySr 
and Thekkadi camp, 423, 424; 
making procedure of civil courts 
simplified, 339; giving protection 
to judges, magistrates and others 
acting judicially, 339; village pan. 
chayats, 345; village unions, 340, 
348. 

Acts : abstracts of, 369-401. 
Adikefiava Perumal : temple dedica- 
■ ted tp, at Thiruvaltar, 648. 
Administration; general, 1-19. 
Adoption : text of the sannad of. 


Adur : headquarters of the Kunna- 
t'hur taluk, 681. 

Advisory Committee ; of SrT Chi- 
thra Religious Library, 296- 

Aerodrome ; 165. 

AgasthT^waram: population of, 695; 
taluk of, 616-618. 

Agasthya : sage, Travancore his 
legendary home, 630. 

Agasthyakutam : a prominent peak 
in Sabyadri range, 618, 639. 

Agasthyamala : observatory in, 270. 

Agreement : between Travancore 
8ircar and Messrs. Binny & Co., re: 
Pat'hanapuram concession, 487- 
488 : re: Periyar lease, 410-417 ; 
re; Munro island, 461-472 ; re; 
revenue administration of liquor, 
opium, salt, customs and ferries 





INDEX 


m Anjengo and ThankaS^eri, resei 

443-445^ re: ceBsion of jurisdiction 145; 

on tbe Travancore portion Air sei 

of tbe Shoranur-Oochin Railway, Airiir 

432; re: cession of jurisdiction yat 

of the Travancore portion of the AirQr i 
TinneTelly-Quilon Railway, 432 ; Ajant) 

re; cession of junsdicticn over lands Alakij 

oocupied by Quilon-Trivandrum Alexai 

Railway, 442-43 ; re: cession of stan 

jurisdiction 0 ¥er lands oocupied All Id 

by the Trivandrum town exten- reac 

sion of the Quilon-Trivandrum 530, 

Railway, 447-448 ; re; lease of 
lands in Korandakad for a Resid- 
ency, 437-440 •, re: construction of 
Quilon-Trivandrum extension of 
the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway, 

440- 442 ; re: lease of Trivandrum 
Residency, 433-437 i re: removal 
of fiscal jurisdiction in trade, 428- 
431; fe: sharing of customs revenue 
in Ooohin harbour, 458-469; re: ad- 
ministration of the GooMn port 
trust, 460-461; supplement to, 
in respect of lease of Residency at 
Trivandrum, 446-447. 

Agriculture : condition df—in South- 
ern Division, 589-590, 604-606 ; 

Quilon Division, 666-666; Kotta- 
y am Division, 743-746. 

Agricultural : colony at Konni, 690; 
cattle breeding farm, 143; college 
142; demonstration farm, 142-143; 

Department, 142-147; organisation 
of, 24, 143; present work of, 144; 
education, introduction of, 142; in- 
debtedness, act for the relief of 
335; loans, 35; paddy farm, 143; 
propaganda, 145, 146; research, 684. 

144; research laboratory, 143, 144; Inakkqdi ; 722. 


Allopathy ; 227. 

Alpafii festival : in Sri PadmanUbba- 
swami temple, 598. 

Alwaye; formationpf Town Improve- 
ment Committee at, 240:SivarSithri 
at, 742; Sri CMtbra weaving mill 
at, 746; tile factory at, 746; topo- 
graphy of, 758; town of, 768; 
Union Christian College at, 763. 

llvancheri Thamprakkai : 494. 

Ambulance Association ; St. Johns, 



Inamala ; 758. 

Inamuti : bigliest peak in South 
India, 722, 723, 758, 762. 
Anandavalli^waram : temple, 685. 
Ananthanar: in AgasthlSwaram, 617. 
Ananthapadmanabhan, a title: 578. 
Ananthavictona Mart'hSoda Varma 
Canal: 160-161, 656. 


Appellate Huzur Court; formation 
of, 83, 96. 

Arabia : trade with Quilon, 712. 
Arabic : instruction of; in schools, 


Arakkula ; Catholics pr edominent In, 
781 ; relics of fortresses in, 71 3. 
Aramboly : 46. 


Government for tbe amalgama- 
tion with postal system, 269 ; 
early system, 254’ ; Act, 259 ; 
cards 70, 259 ; covers, intro- 
duction of, 259 ; Department, 
execution of business by, 256, 
267 ; functions of, 255, 256 his- 
tory of, 254-260 ; introduction of 
M. 0. system, 260; introduction of 
cards and envelopes, 269 ; introdu- 
ction of paper in the place of cad- 


cSdi, 686; Kshathriya school at, 
308; temple, 686. 

Irattu: an important ceremony, 578. 
Arattupula, 686. 

Archaeology: Department of, 271- 


Archaeological Museum: in the Pad- 
manabhapuram palace, 521. 

Architecture: account of, 514, 526;! 
of churches and mosques, 622; of 
general nUblio buildincra nf 


stamps, 70-71; superintendent, 
appointment of, 257 ; savings bank, 
284, 285 ; wrappers, 71. 

Anchanid ; 722, . 768., , 

Anderson ; Mr. George, 488. 
Anglo-American Direct Tea Co. ; 


.■Ariyit|uval(}ha:"'572. 

Armed reserve: 112. 

Army: see State Poroes. 

Arrack; depots and warehouses, 56; 

farming system, 48-49. 

Art: account of, 5 1 3-563- 
Arts gallery at Rangaviias; 523. 
Arhkkutti: 46, 759. 

Aruvikkara; topography of, 621; 

waterfall at, 639. 

Arukkulivayal; 469. 

Aryanad: 620-621. 

Aryanattu pillamar: 620. 

Aryaukavu; 686-687, 716, 

A6ampu hills: 649. 

Ashram am: 687. 

Ashtami: at Vaikam temple, 742. 


Anjengo : agreement re : the revenue 
administration of, 443-445; Eng- 
lish factory at, 60 ; history of tbe 
transfer of, 448, 449 ; proposal of 
transfer to Travanoore Govern- 
ment, 409; topography of, 448, 
449, 619, 620; lake, 625. 

Annals of the Eastern Han Dynasty : 
the statement in, 529. 

Appeal Court: name changed to 


ifc 
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Ashtangalifdayam : treatise on 
medicine, 227- 

Ask with, E. N.: trustee of Munro 
island, 462. 

Assistant Inspector of school a; 
powers of, 309. 

Assistant Peishkars: 27, 36. 

Assistant Tahsildars, 27. 

A^wathi Thirunal, prince : a com- 
poser of songs, 558. 

At'hachamayam; ceremony, at Thyk- 
kakkara, 782 

Athidhanallur: chira, an irrigation 
work in Quilon taluk, 710. 

Athira; Catholic church at, 771. 

Athirampula: church at, 767; peru- 
nal, 742. 

Ailhritnala; 621-622. 

Attingal: an active centre of L. M. S., 
603; departmental institutions at, 
622; municipality at, 622; Tham. 
purans. Hanis of A^tiogal known 
as, 622; Town Improvement Com- 
mittee at, 241. 

Avenue road: Trivandrum, 652. 

Ayaeut : preparation of, account 3; 
land revenue, 247.^^^ ^ ^ 

Ayikkudi; 716. 

Ayilyam Thirunai : see Rama 
Varma. 

Ayrur: Murivakkal thodu in, 776. 

Ayurveda: beginnings of j in Travan- 
core, 229-231; botanical garden, 
233; college, 230; Department, 227- 
234; educational institutions in, 
231; hospital, history of,. 230, 232; 
pathalala, 229, 230 ; pharmacy. 
230, 232-233; practitioners of, en- 
cou raged by municipalities, 242- 
243; publications in, 231-232; 
vaidya6alas, 763. 


Bacteriological Laboratory ; 211. 

Bacteriologist : 211. 

Bagh : collection of old paintings at, 
543. 

Balakrishna Hao, C: title of V§,8thu.- 
vidyaku§ala conferred, 681. 

Bala Mar^handavijayam : title of 
Navlna Kalidasa conferred on the 
author of, 581. 

Balaramapuram : topography of, 
622. 

Bala Rama Varma, Srt Chithra Thi- 
runal : artistic wisdoraand genero- 
sity of, 523; Ghithrapuram, named 
in honour of the visit of, 761; 
enhances the rights and privi- 
leges of people, 323, 330; 

grant to Sri Chithra Home by, 
288; on kathakali, 548;me88age of, 
sent to the first Joint Session of 
the reformed legislature, 329- 
330; opening of Sri Ohithr&layam 
by, 295; a patron of music, 162; 
reign remarkable for resuscitation 
of fine arts, 563; revival of art 
in the opening year of the reign of, 
520; revival of Kerala culture in 
the reign of , 525 ; opening of H§iya- 
mangalam bridge by, 775; Srt 

Chithra Home opened under the 

gracious auspices of, 288 ; Temple 
Entry proclamation issued by, 343; 
tour to Java and Bali, 530. 

Bala Rama Varma ; treaty with the 

English, 5. 

Bali : soulpture of, 531; tour of their 
Highnesses to, 530- 

Balinese ; museum building at Dep 
P^sar, 531, 
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Birmingliam ; import of minted 

copper coins from, 263. 

Birthday celebrations of the MaliS- 
rfija, 566. 

Boards and Committees : in Trivan- 
drum Division, 612. 

Boat transit service : from Trivan- 
drum to Shoranore, 258. 

Body Guard : excluded from the 
purview of legislative council, 320. 
Bonner, Dr. (Miss), Jertrude : on 
Katliakali, 550-551. 

Borobudur : the famous 8th century 
Buddhist monument at, 632. 
Botanical garden : establishment of, 


Bank : Land Mortgage, 35, 36. 
Barawafat : 74-2. 

Barbosa : aocoimt of Purakkad by, 


Bartolomeo: on Colachel, 027; on 
Kstfar, 633. 

Barton : Engineer, 153, 404. 
Batavia: museum, statuary gathered 
in, 630. 

Bensley O. H: Superintendent of 
Police, 109. 

Bhadradipam: 577. 

Bhadradipa mandapam: 668. 
Bhadrakali : temple at Mantakkad, 


Bhagavathi: temple in Aruvikkara, 
621; temple at Kauyakumari, 623; 
temple at Kumaranallur, 768; 
temple at Eallii, 766; temple at 
Mannati, 700. 

Bhajana parties; organisation of, 


Boundary dispute; between Travan- 
core Government and North Tra- 
vanoore Land and Agricultural 
Co. 480-482. 

Bourdillon ; Report on the forests 
of Travancore, 57, 62. 

Brahmans : found in all taluks of 
Trivandrum Division, 596. 

Breach of Contract Act, 340. 

Bridges: 156-159. 

British Government: agreement with, 
re: Periyar lease, 410-417; re ; ces- 
sion of jurisdiction in the Travan- 
oore portion of Tinnevelly^Quilon 
Railway, 432; re; lease of Trivan- 
drum Residency, 433-437, 446; re: 
lease of land in Ko^'andakkad, 437; 
re: Cochin harbour, 450-461; re: 
construction and working of the 
Quilon-Trivandrum Railway, 440- 
442; re; ceding of jurisdiction of 
lands occupied by Quilon-Triyan- 
drum Railway. 442-443; re: revenue 
administration of Anjengo and 
Thaiika66eri, 443-445; re: ceding of 
lurisdiotion of lands occupied by 


Bharanungauam: ancient churches 
at, 771. 

BhaTani festival: at OheHikulangara, 
664; at S’arkara, 598; 646. 

Bharathanatyam : 651, 561. 

Bhiman : sculpture of, 694. 

BhuthanS-tba: temple of, in Bhuthap- 
p&»ti, 623. 

Bhathappanti : formation of Village 
Panoh&yats in, 244; temple of 
Bhiithan&tTia in, 623; topography 
of, 623. 

Binny & Co., Messrs: agreement 
with Travancore 8iroar re : 
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Trivandruin Town Extension Rail- 
way, 447-448; beginning of nego- 
tiations with Travancore for the 
Deriyar project, 403-404; notifica- 
tion by, re: removal of fiscal re- 
strictions on trade with Cochin 
and Travancore, 428-429; posses- 
sions of, in Travancore, 448-450; 
reciprocity with Travancore in the 
execution of decrees authorised, 
339. 

British Indian Act XII of J911 : 
Travancore Ifactories Act based 
on, 341. 

British Indian coins: made media of 
exchange, 261. 

British Indian ports: 458. 

Broadcasting: station at Trivan- 
drum, scheme for establishment of, 
302. 

Broun, J. A; directorship of, of the 
Observatory, 278; efforts of, for 
the starting of the museum, 273; 
Observatory built at Agasthyaku- 
tam by, 618; re-organisation of 
the Observatory Department by, 
276. 

Buddha: image of, at K.aruma|i, 
694; at MSvgiikkara, 702. 

Buddhist influence; on Indian sculp- 
ture. 528-529. 

Buddhist pilgrims : visit to the 
temple at Kallil, 765. ’ 


Cadogan, B: on Travancore army, 

124 /. 

Oaldecott, John : observations by, 
376; originator of the idea of the 


establishment of an Observatory, 

■275. 

Canals; improvements of, 157. 

Cape Comorin : an active centre of 
Catholic church, 603; flora of, 589; 
an important place in the taluk 
of AgasthTfiwaram, 618; port of 
197 ; topography of, 623-624. 

Cardamom Hills : 402, 759. 

Carmelite Jesuit Mission : churches 
of, 603. 

Casamajor : suggestion of, for the 
appointment of Cunden Menon as 
Dewan Peishkar, 315. 

Castes ; distribution of, in Southern 
Division, 696-697. 

Catholics : in Quilon Division, 740. 

Catholics of Latin rite : 596. 

Catholic church : at Edathwa, 666; 
at Muttam, 636; centre of activity 
of, 697 ; a prominent Christian 
mission in the Southern Division, 
603; work of, in NedumangSd 
taluk, 639. 

Cattle : improvement of, 146- 

Cattle breeding farm : 143. 

Cattle pounds : 241. 

Central Co-operative Institute : 303, 

Central Prison press: 267. 

Ceramic Factory at Kunfara: 151, 
667,697, 

Ch&kka : 624. 

Chakkyi-r kal»hu ; conducted in Srt 
Ohithra Hindu religious library, 
246; forerunner of katflakali, 548; 
origin of, 548; 549. 

Champakkulam ; boat race at, 664, 
'^' 688 .:;: 

Ohandanakkutam festival : in Kala- 
mala mosq.ue, 665. 

Chandanappalii : fortress and trench 
at, 664. 
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Onina : slaips frequented at Quilon, 

713./:' ■ 


Oljandrakk aran : 2 2. 

Claaiigaiia6§?ri : fora 
Improvement Committee at, 240; 
Pallivisal transmission line ex- 
tended to, 300; Raja of, 761, St. 
Bercliman’s College at, 75 3‘, taluk 
of, 759, 761; Tile Factory at, 746; 
town, 761. 

Charaka : a great name in the his. 
tory of Indian medieine, 227. • 

Chtrodu: church of Seventh Day 
Adventists Mission at, 604; palace 
at, 643. 

0ha|tavafiy5ia ; 314. 

Ohavara : Mineral Factories at, 3 30, 
667. 

Chellamvaka : reference in, oftrans. 
mission by Anchal in the year 936 
M. K. 254. 

Chellappa Pillai, Mr.; engaged in 
preparing Penal Code and Proce- 
dure Code, 100. 

Ohemmannur : an irrigation work 
in the Pat'hanapuram taluk, 707. 

Chempakai&man : title of, 573. 

Ohempaka^fiefi ; chief of, 761; line 
of kings, 684*685. 

ChengannQr ; traditional artificers 
In, 636, 688. 

Chengara : a hill in the Pat'hana- 
puram taluk, 705. 

Chenmrkara : KSja, 664. 

Cberiyapalli : at Kothamangaiam, 
perun&l in, 742. 

Ohettikulangaxa ; Bharani festival 
at, 664. 

Ohettis ; traditional occupation of, 
696* 

Chief Inspectors of Schools : powers 
of, 309. 

Chiiavusadhanakkar : 266. 
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Chmese paintings ; specimens of , in 
SrT Ohit'hralayam, 296, 

Chinniah : a musical celebrity who 
adorned the court of Swathi 
Thiranal Maharaja, 561. 

Ohinthamaui: 227. 

ChirayinklJ : population of, 595; 
taluk of, 626-626. 

Ohishoim, Mr, : museum buildings 
designed by, 273. 

Ohitharal : rock-cut temple at, 604. 

Ohit'hralakshana : a hook on ^ilpa- 
^asthra, 527. 

Chit'hralayam; see Sri Ohit'hralayam. 

Chii'brapuram: 761*762. 

Chithra Thirunai Sri: see Bala Rama 
Varma, H. H. 

Ohitti : 334*335. 

Chitties Act : 331, 334. 

Chokkanad Estates; 481. 

Chokkanmuti : 722. 

Chokkitfa mandapam: 573, 574. 

Ohorat'hil thsdu : an irrigation work 
in Quilon taluk, 710. 

Christian : converts, numerically 
strong in southern taluks, 597; 
early efforts of, 712; festivals in 
Ksitayam Division, 742; in Quilon 
Division,’ 665; lowest proportion 
in ChirayinkTl taluk, 625; mission 
in Quilon Division, 665; Southern 
Division, 603-604; percentage in 
Southern Division, 595; prepon- 
derancein Kottayam Division, 740; 
in Quilon Division, 664. 

Christian Succession Act : 333, 

Christianity : Nadar converts to, 
644; second largest religion in ' 
Quilon Division, 664. 





increase ill tlierevenue of, 467-458; 
negotiations for the development 
of, 450; port-trust, constitution of, 
460-461; purchase of rights of 
Madras Government by Cochin 
Government, 45 S ; redistribution 
of the customs revenue of, 466- 
457; revised formula re : the shar- 
ing of customs revenue, 458-469. 

Cochin royal family : At'hadhama- 

. yam festival conducted by, 783. 

Cochin-Shoranore Railway : Aiwaye 
an important station in, 768 ; 
Ankamali on, 765; cession of Juris- 
diction on the Travancore portion 
of, 433; conversion into broad- 
gauge, 457, 458. 

Cochin State : lands in, belonging to 
Travancore State, 493; Peruma- 
nam Dsvaswamm, 248; recipro- 
city with Travancore in the exe- 
cution of decrees authorised, 339. 

Coffee industry : Munnar centre of, 


Ohalattupelta : a village in Ney- 
yattinkara taluk, 636. 

Chullimairar: a centre of Christian 
mission, 639. 

Church Mission Society ; College, 
753; Kottayam taluk, centre of, 
767; Munro Island granted to, 461; 
work at Melukara, 771 ; Pafha- 
namthitta and Thiruvalla, 665; 
Vaikam, 784. 

Chultippara ; a massive rock in 
Palihanamthitfa taluk, 705. 

Civil Courts Act: 89, 94; amendment 
93.'y; 

Civil Procedure Code : introduction, 


Circuit Courts: abolition of, 339. 
Climate : Quilon Division, 665-666; 
Ksllayam Division^ 743-746; 
Southern Division, 589-580. 

Clubs : Southern Division, 614 ; 
Quilon Division, 673^674; K6|ta- 
yam Division, 753. 

Godhar (Koihar) : Gonservanoy of, 


Coffee Stealing Act : 340 . 

Coins : British Indian, made media 
of exchange, 363; circulating at 
present, 363-364; in early days 
361; importing of minted copper 
coins from Birmingham, 363; issue 
of, by lyilyam Thirimal and ViSS,- 
kham ThirunSl, 303; mentioned 
in old State records, 364-367. 

Coir industry : popular in Kadakk§- 
vQr, 638 ; in Kstlayam Division, 
746 ; prominent in Quilon Division, 
667. 

Colaohel : alam at, 45 ; battle at, 
637 ; Catholio convent at, 603; 
formatioh of Town Improvement 
Committee at, 34l); port of, 609, 


Cochin : Government of, disputes 
the right of Travancore for 
the appointment of Thadhudaya 
Kaimal, 495; king’s declaration 
at Suohf ndram temple, 646; town 
becomes centre of contraband 
trade, 47; territory of, 51-55. 

Goohin: Chief Court, upholds the 
right of Thadhudaya Kaimal 
as contended by Travancore, 498- 
505 ; harbour-advisory committee, 
461 ; agreement, 460-456 ; agree- 
ment modified, 468-469; agreement 
re • administratidh of, 459.460; 
conference to discuss the conten- 
tions at the fourth stage, 457; 
controversy regarding, 457 ; 
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Oonservatioii of forests ; measures 
for, 58»59. 

Contagious Diseases Hospital ; or- 
ganisation of, 239. 

CoomaraBwamy, Dr. A. K.: on 
quality of beauty in sculpture, 
535; on art, 532-533; Introduction 
to Indian Art by, 527. 

Co-operative Societies, 303-304; agri- 
oultufal propaganda through, 146, 

Co-operative Societies Act, 303. 

Copper plate grant : making the 
Anohal Mastership of EdappalU 
heriditary, 254. 

Cottage industries Act : for the 
enooura . ement of, SSS; in Southern 
Division, 606-607; in Quilon Divi- 
sion, 667; in Rottayam Division, 


196, 200 ; Salt Factories at, 607 ; 
topography of, 626-627. 

Colleges r in Kottayam Division, 753; 
in Southern Division, 613. 

Collins, Mr.: appointed Civil Engi- 
neer, 168- 

Commerce and industry : representa- 
tion in Assembly, 322, 325. 

Committee : to' advise ways and 
means for preserving bistorical 
records, 271; to assist Kansan 
MgnOn for drafting legal codes, 
310 ; to fix patbivus of Devas- 
warns, 246; press, 268; public ser- 
vice recruitment, 289; for reform- 
ing law re: inheritance among N ay- 
ars, 332; to report on the exact 
nature of the sanitation of Trivan- 
drum, 238; Town Improvement, 
238; for separation of Devaswams, 
246; in Southern Division, 612. 

Communal electorates : 325-326. 

Communal representation : discussion 
in Legislative Assembly and Coun- 
cil, 289. 

Communication : in Quilon Division, 
668-669; in Southern Division, 
607-608; in Rsttayam Division, 
747-749; water, 156. 

Company’s rattam Gardens: pro- 
posal of transfer to Travancore 
Government, 409. 

Compassionate gratuity : to the fami- 
lies of Government servants, 298- 


Court fee stamps ; 70. 

Coux’tallam : waterfall at, 716* 
Cousins, Dr. J. H.; Art Gallery furni- 
shed and exhibits hanged under 
the direction of, 295- 
Criminal Intelligence Bureau ; 112- 


Criminal Investigation Department 
112-114. 

Criminal justice 
Criminal Law 
350-351. 

Crops: in Quilon Division, 665-666; in 
K.5ttayam Division, 743-746; South- 
ern Division, 589.590', Ampalap- 
pula taluk, 683; AgasthUwaram, 
617; Changana66eri, 760; Chirayin- 

kil,625;Devikulam,7D2;Kalkulam, 

630; Karunagappalli, 691;Karthi- 
kappalli, 693; Kottarakkara, 695; 
K 5 ttayam, 766; Kunnai'hunad, 
769; Kunnat’hur, 698; Mav^likkura, 
701- MTnachil, 772: Muvattupula, 


95, 101. 

Amendment Act 


Connemara market : hanc 
Town Improvement < 
289; supervision hand* 
Health Officer, 240. 

Conservancy Department 

blishmcnts, 239-240, 
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Devadas, Sir David: appointed arbi- 
trator to settle disputes re: Feriyi^r 
lease, 427. 

Devadasi ; abolition of the system 
of, 249. 

Dsvaswam Department; 245-253; 
administration and staff of, 261, 
252; code brought into force, 
249; formation of, 24; grants to 
temples, instructional institutions, 
250; organisation of, 246.247; re- 
forms in, 249; religious education, 


774; Nedumangad, 640;Neyyattm- 
kara, 642; Pafhanamthitta, 706; 
Falhanapuram, 707; Parur, 776; 
Feermade, 778 ; Quilon, 710; Shen- 
oStla, 715; Sherthala, 717; Thirii- 
valla, 718; Thodupula, 781; ThQ- 
yaia, 649 ; Trivatidrum, 651; Vai- 
kam, 784; VilayankOdu, 656- 

Cullen, General ; efforts for the 
starting of museum, 273; meteoro- 
logical station established at 
A^hrimala by, 621-622. 

Gunden (Kanfan) MSnSn : codes 
framed by, 96; entrusted with the 
work of drafting legal codes, 316, 


Devaswam Fund : creation of, 247. 

Devaswams: assumption of, by Gov- 
ernmenti 245; classification of, 
245, 248; management by L. B. 
Department, and by private 
agency^ 246; pathivus of, 246; 
position in early times, 2; sepaiv 
ation of , from Land Revenue De- 
partmeht, 246; verification of 
valuables in, 252. 

Devikulam : 722; new, 763; old, 763. 

Devikulam taluk : creation of, 24- 
25; topography of, 762-763; prin- 
cipal crops in, 762; revenue sub. 
divisions, 763. 

Devimala : 722- 

Dewan Peishkar V appointment of, 
96. 9 7 ; investment of magisterial 
powers to, 15; powers of, 23, 107. 

Dhanvanthari : 227. 

Dhanukoti Pillai j Mr. ; entrusted with 
the work of organising Forest 
Guards, 65. 

Dlkshithar : Kirfhanams of, 562, 

D’Lannoy : military knowledge of, 
121; tomb of, 654. 

DipaySgam : see Bhadradipam, 677, 

Director of lyurvfda: 229; of Indus- 
tries, 148; of Public Instruction, 


Cuppage, Major : withdrawal from 
Coimbatore, 122. 

CurzOn : agricultural policy laid 
down by, 143. 

Customs : 61-65. 


DMabhai Naoroji : portrait of Ravi 
Varma, 541. 

Dairy farm : at Thirumala, 647. 
Dalawa : former name for Dewan, 4; 
office of, 22. 

Dalhousie, Marquis of : Madras Gover- 
nor’s consultation with, 12. 

Dances : in Kerala, 648-653. 

Dead Letter Office: introduction of. 


Debra Dun : training in the Imperial 
Forest School at, 63. 

Den Pasar : Balinese museum, 631 . 
Depot system : in the Forest Depart- 
ment, 61. 

DgSav41is : 2 ; administration of jus- 
tipe conducted by, 76. 
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308-309 ; of Begistration, 140, InsfcTOcfeion; in Quilon Dirision, 
Dispensaries : in early days, 208, 671; in KSttayam Dmsion, 753; 

District Magistrate : powers of, 27, in Southern Division, 613; techni- 
110 , 111 . eal, 149. 

District Superintendent of Police : Education Code ; 308. 

110. Education institutions ; in Southern 

Division Peishkar : powers of, 27-30, Division, 613. 

36. ElavallijrnSd : an old name for 

Nedumangad, 641. 

Blayedat'hu swarupam ; principality 
of, 697. 

Electrical Department ■ 299-302 ; 
broadcasting, 3 >2; Pallivasal 
Scheme, 300-302; Telephone 
System, 302; Trivandrum -Quilon 
and Kalama^^eri Electric Supply, 
Bast India Company, English : see 299-300. 

English East India Company. 166; Trivandrum 

East Kallada pakuthii Munro Island Electric Supply, 160 ; Quilon 

Eledtric Supply, 166; Ks^^ayam 
Eleetrio Supply, 167- ^ 

Eliza Draper ; Anjengo the bhth- 
plaoe of, 620. 

English East India Company ; 
military aid rendered by the State 
to, 122 ; permission to erect a 
factory and a fort at Anjengo 
granted to, 448 ; treaty of per- 
petual alliance with, 

Eraniel (Iraniyal) I an impoi'tant 
centre of handloom weaverSj 606; 
departmental institutions at, 628; 
Palace at, 524 : town of, 627-628; 
a weaving centre, 627, 

E-'um5li : Devaswam, 248. 

Escheat : 38 . 

Estate Rent Recovery Act of 1068 • 


Donadi : enters the service of Tra- 
vancore Maharsja, 121 . 

Drainage Scheme : at Trivandrum, 
168, 180, at Alleppey, 181. 

Dutch : capture of Thanka4§eri by, 
718; prisoners, 121. 


Economic Development Board: con- 
stitution of, 65. 

Economic reforms : of legislature, 
334-336. 

Edalftkkudi: headquarters of Aga- 
sthi4waram Tabsildar, 617. 

Edapp&layam: shooting box at, 779. 

Edappalli : Anchai Master of, 254. 

Edappalli Chief : Thfkkunnappula a 
Jaghir of, 721. 

Edathuva : 689 Catholic church at, 
666 . 

Edava : factory at, 627; a Muslim 
centre noted for trade, 627. 

Edava lake : 625, 627. 

Edavaka Act : 331. 

Edavaka : of KUimanur, 631-632; 
protection of the right of, by pass- 
ing of Act, 338. 

Edayana : 596. 

Education: agricultural, 142; Depart, 
ment of, 305?.310 ; see Public 


EttumSnhr : 764. 

European British subjects : excluded 
from the purview of the Legislative 
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Council, 320; power of Travancore 
courts to punish, 97. 

European vagrants ; not included in 
the purview of Jurisdiction of Legi- 
slative Council, 319- 

Excise Department ; arraoh and 
toddy, 48, 06; ranges, 43; crea- 
tion of, ' 4, 43', chowkeys, 51; cus- 
toms, 51-56; customs and inter- 
portal convention, 63; early acc- 
ount, 43; export duty, 52; foreign 
liquor, 60 ; licensees, 46; opium 
and ganja, 50-51; salt, 46, 56; 
tobacco, 46. 

Excise system : 43, 49. 

Experiments ; in agriculture, 148- 
144. 

Export duty : notification regarding, 
53; proposal to abolish, 53-54. 

Extradition Act : 1 12. 

Extra territorial lands ; 490-492; 

Kakkur estate, 490 .49 - 


F 


Factories : for distillation of arrack, 
607; Match, 707 ; Mineral, 607; 
in Quilon Division, 667; Eubber, at 
Trivandrum, 607; Salt, at Thama- 
rakkulam, Manakkiidi and Cola- 
chel, 607; Soda, 6:)7; in Southern 
Division, 607; Sugar-at Thakkala, 
607; Tile and Brick-at Mulakum- 
mudu, 635; Tile-at ChanganagSeri, 
and Alwaye, 746. 

Factories Act : 341, 

Fairs : of the Trivandrum Division, 



598. 

Farm day : celebration in Govern- 
ment farms, 146. 


Fauna: of Trivandrum Division, 690; 

of Kotiayam Division, 734. 

Female education : encouragement 
to, 307. 

Festivals and Fairs : in Quilois 
Division, 664; in K6t|ayain Divi- 
sion, 742; in Southern Division, 
598. 

First Aid classes 223. 

Fish : of the Trivandrum Division, 
691. 

Fish Protection Act : 349. 

Fisher, Mr. : British Resident, 404. 
Fleury, Captain ; 122. 

Flora : of Kettayam Division, 723- 
734; of the Trivandrum Division, 
686-589 ; Quilon Division, 668- 

660 .V:.'; 

Food Adulteration Act : 311. 

Forbes : on criminal lustice in the 

''"Statei '96- '' ■ 

Forest (Department) ! 57-67; area of 
reserve forest, 63, 67; depot sys- 
tem 61; hill cultivation 60; history 
of, 57; measures for conservation, 
58-69; officers of the Department, 
63, 67; opening of Forest College, 
66; reforms of Bourdillon, 63; re- 
ceipts and expenditure of Depart- 
ment, 67; reorganisation of, 63-66; 

seignorage system, 61, 66; shifting 

of the head-quarters, 65 ; special 
foresfand survey officer, 62. 

Fort : at Kcttappuram, 703 ; at 
Munampam, 703. 

G 

Fruit farm : 634. 

Game and Fish Protection Act : 349. 
Game Sanctuary : at Nellikkampatti, 
779* 
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fTaJjapathi : shrine attached, to Mint, 
264; temple dedicated to at Ka vi- 
yiir, 694. 

Gandhi, Mahathma: 118. 

Gane^a Pillai, T.: archaeologist, 272. 

Ganja : 50, 61. 

Gaiiri Lakshmi Bayi : legislation 
by, 314; medical aid during the 
reign of, 208. 

Ganri Parvathi Bayi : legislation by, 
314; medical aid during the reign 


Hahneman, Samuel : 'Organ of 
Medicine', published by, 235. 

Hannyogton, Mr. J. G.; appointed 
arbitrator to settle disputes re: 
Kutalmanikkam temple, 496; in- 
fluenced, modifications of reserva- 
tion in the Periyar lease agreement, 
417; sends draft form of Periyar 
lease to Travancore Govern- 
ment, 409. 

Hanuman nadi *. 714. 

Hanuman temple : at Kaviyur, €94. 

Hafihara nadi, 714. 

Hafikatha: conducted in Sri Cliithra 
Hindu Religious Library , 296- 

Hafippad : topography of, 689; Town 
Improvement Committee at, 241. 

Harrison, Mr.: appointed head of the 
Anchal Department, 256. 

Harrisons & Crossfield, Messrs.; C67. 

Hatch, Mrs.: on Aruvikkara, 621; on 
the origin of the temple at 
KumSranallur, 768-769. 

Havell.E.B.: on Dravidian gSpuram 
style of architecture, 518-619. 

Head Constables : duties of, ll2. 

Health Unit ; started at Neyyattin- 
kara, 311, 642. 

High Court; establishment of, 15, 99; 
constitution and powers of, 91-92. 

High Ranges ; chief plateau in, 722- 
Residency lease in, 437-440. 

Hill, Sir Rowland : penny postage 
of, 264. 

Hill cultivation ; 60. 

Hill tribes : 697. 

Hindus : in Kottayam Division, 740; 
in Quilon Division , C64 ; in South- 
ern Division, 515. 

Hindu Religious Endowment Act ; 
245, 342-343. 

Hippocrates : 236. 


Gazette : 268. 

Gazetteer; 686-786. 

Geology ; of the State, 182. 
GlthagOvindam ; 649, 560, 666. 

Golf Favillion: at Trivandrum, 515. 

GSpinatba Rao: first Superintendent 
of Archaeology in Travancore, 272. 
Government of India Act of 1909 ; 


Government of India : sanction to a 
proposal to export salt free of 
duty, 433. 

Government Fruit Farm ; at Cape 
Comorin, 624. 

Government Press ; 267-268. 

Government Rubber Factory; 624. 

Govinda Marar : musical composi- 
tions of, 661. 

Govinda Pillai A, D. wan Bahadur ; 


Gudalilr Ghat, 402, 
Gudaramala : 722. 

Gwalior State : Bagh in, 643 


Ilabibullah, Sir Muhammad; bestows 
praise on the work of the reformed 
legislature, 330; title of Nawab 
conferred on, by Maharaja, 581. 





Indian Criminal Proceclore Code ; 
adoption of, to Travancore, lOi), 
339; comes into force in PeriySr 
and Thekkadi camps, 424. 

Indian Daily Weather Report: 
observations in Travancore Obser- 
vatory published in, 277* 

Indian dancing : training imparted 


Hiranj^agarbham : 567, o 70-571. 

Homoeopathy : becomes a popular 
form of treatment, 227; history of, 
in Travancore, 235-236. 

Hookworm treatment : oampaign 
of, 311. 

Hopkins & Williams, Messrs.: 586, 


Horsely Col: appointment as Engi- 
neer, 275; construction of Obser- 
vatory buildings under the super- 
vision of, 275. 

HoEshangabad : discovery of cave 
paintings at, 543. 

House. tax : introduction of, 240. 

Houston, Major J. : President of the 
Sanitation Committee, 238. 

Hsien Ti : Emperor of China , 629. 

Hnxam, Mr. William: Palhanapuram 
Concession, cultivated by, 48/. 

Huzur Court : 22. 

Huzur Cutcherry : architectural 

importance of, 524-525. 

Huzur Rayasam Department ; 266* 

Hyder Ali : military engagements 
with, 1221' ■ ■ ■ 


Indian Meteorological Department : 
monthly and annual weather re- 
views of, 277. 

Indian mural paintings : in Sri Chi- 
thralayam, 295. 

Indian Penal Code : adoption of, to 

Travanoore, 100; comes into force 
in Periyar and Thekkadi camps, 
424; made applicable to Travan- 
core, 339.;:: 

.'IndianTolice Act;:; comes; into: 'force 
iii.Periy^r 'and:';Th§kkadil0^^ 


Indo-European paintings ; examples 
of, in Sri OhithrMayam, 295. 

Industries : Department of, 148-152: 
in Esttayam Division, 746; in 
Quiion Division, 667; in Trivan- 
drum Division, 606-607 ; textile, 


I|ank6 Alikal; author of Chilappathi- 
ksram,'' 665.; . 

IXavas : form the bulk of the Hindu 
population in Sherthala taluk, 
717; traditional ocoiipations of, 
596; representation in Assembly, 
326-327. 

Ilava Act : 331, 333. 

liiikkakkallu Hill : 771. 

Image casting : 539. 

Income-tax : Deputy Commissioner 
of, 41; Department, 41. 

Indian Councils Act of 1801: 317* 


Industrial Engineer : 160-161. 

Industrial engineering ; 150. 

Industrial loans : 1 52. 

Industrial research : 151* 

Inspector- General of Police; 111- 
112; Assistant, 111; Deputy, 1 H. 

Interportal Convention : 45-08 ; 

brings reciprocity in trade with 
British India, 52; Puvar ceased to 
be important after, 645; the Tra- 
vancore ports, 189-100. 

Iravimala : 722. 
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Irayimman Thampi : greatest of 
musiciaus who adorned the court 
of Swatbi Thirunal, 559, 
Irinjalakkuda : KQtalmauikkam 

temple at, 493-512. 

Irinjalakkuda Sabhftyogam : 493. 
Iron : extraction of, 586. 

Irrigation : attention paid to in 
South Travancore, 155; formation 
of a separate division for, 165; 
Kofchay&r Project 689, 617,630, 
638, 649; works, 163; ia Quilon 
Division, 666; in Kottayam Divi- 
sion, 743, in Kottayam taluk, 766- 
767; in Nedumangad taluk, 640; 
in Neyyattinkara taluk. 641; in 
Mavflikkara taluk, 701; in Quilon 
taluk, 710; in Parur taluk, 776; in 
Vaikam taluk, 783; in Pat'hana- 
puram taluk, 707. 

Itamanavattai/hu thodu ; an irriga- 
tion work in the Fat'hanapuram 
taluk, 707. 

Itofcafa : 710, 695. 

Ivory carving : 538-639. 

Ivory throne : presented to Queen 
Victoria by Mftrlfhanda Varma, 


Jails : administration of, 132-137; 
in Southern Division, 612. 

J amabandi Officer : collection of 
revenues ascertained and fixed 
by, 34. 

Japadakshina ; administration of, 
transferred to Devaswam Depart- 
ment, 247. 

Japan : influence of Indian sculpture 
on, 529-530. 

Japanese paintings ; specimens of, in 
Sri Chithralayam, 296. 

Java ; sculpture of, 531; tour of 
Their Highnesses to, 530. 
Jayadeva: author of Githagovindam, 
649, 556. 

Jayakar, M. R,: represents Cochin in 
^the conference re: Cochin Har- 
bour, 456. 

Jenmam lands : Proclamation re : 
337-838. 

Jenmikudiyan Act : 331, 338. 
Jenmikudiy an Proclamation : 13. 
Jenmis ; representation in Council, 
322, 325. 

Jews : in Parur, 742. 

Johnson, Sir Henry : on the mar- 
tial qualities of Nayars, 122. 

Judicial : administration, of Ketta- 
yam Division, 750-751 ; Southern 
Division, 610; Committee, 91-92; 
reform, 338-340. 

Judiciary : separate system of, non- 
existence in ancient times, 75. 
Justice : administration of, 75-104; 
criminal justice, 95-102: introduc- 
tion of a system based on that 
obtaining in Madras, 83; present 
administration of 102-104; reforms 
introduced by Ummini Thampi 
75-83; reforms from lOlO to 1067 


Jacob, A. W.: investigations by, 
406-406. 

Jacobites : churches in Ampalappula 
taluk, 665; Kottayara taluk, cen- 
tre of, 767; pilgrimage of, to Man- 
j&nikkara, 702; in Vaikam taluk, 
784. 

Jacocks, Dr. W. P.: appointed Orga- 
niser of Public Health in Travan- 
core, 310. 
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Kallara : market at, 639. , 

Kallil ; village of, 765. 

Kali’hurithi valley : 718. 

Kammajar : 696. 

Kampam valley : the ryots of, 403. 

Kauakku : title of, 579. 

KaCiyS-ns .' masked dance by, 551. 

Kanjirappalli: establishment of First, 
Class Magistrate Court at, 101. 

Eaunande van Hills : 480-482, 741, 

Kannandivan Hills Concession : dis- 
putes, 485; efforts to make modi- 
fication in the terms of, 477-478; 
history of, 475-487; grant of the 
concession by Pan jar Chief, 476- 
476; new arrangements sanctioned 
by Government re : 486. 

Kannandevan Hills Produce Com- 
pany: coffee and cardamom estates 
owned by, 773; Milnnar Eieotrio 
Works owned by, 300; sympa- 
thetio attitude of Travanoore 
Government towards , 482-485 ; 
a well-organised company in the 
High Ranges, 747. 

Kannanmala : an active centre of 
London Mission Society, 603. 

Kanni Xr : 773. 

Kanfala Xr : 773. 

Kfinthallar : dolmens in, 743. 
Kanfiyar : 690. 

KantukrShi ; Proclamation, 338. 

Kany&kumari : see Cape Comorin. 

Karakfcar ; temples managed by, 


M. E., 84-89; reforms after 1057 
M. E., 91-95; remodelling of, by 
Sir T. Madava Rao, 13-14 j re- 
organisation in 1057 M. E , 89-91; 
Up to the time of Ummini Thampi, 


Kadakk&vur : 628- 
KadiyapaJtanam ; village of, 198, 
' : 628., 

Kadut'hurulfhi ; 764, 765. 
Kaithappulakkayal : 759. 

Kakkaitar : trib utary of the Pam pa, 


Kakk&ltnkautan 8&stba temple : 
religious library in the premises 

of;:29s,:7"'.^. 

Kakkaflu Potti ; principal function- 
ary in the Thirumatampu cere- 
mony, 571-572. 

K&kkfir estate ; 248* 490-49L 

KSladi : village of, 766. 

Ea|akkfitfu Pstti : a wealthy land- 
lord in Eunnat'hQr taluk, 687. 

Kalakkutfam : an active centre of 
London Mission Society, 603; de- 
partmental institutions at, 629; 
topography of, 628-629. 

Kalamala mosque: chandanakkutam 
festival in, 666. 

Kalama46eri : electric supply, 299- 
300. 

Kaliyal : pakuthi of, 629. 
Ea]iyikkavila ; 629. 

Kalkujam : population of, 595; taluk 
of, 630-631. 

Kallada river : 695, 698, 710. 

Kall&r ; village of, 631 . 


Earamana river : 240, 639. 
Earappfttam : in Euttan&d, 700. 
Eari-lands : in Ampalappula taluk. 


Earikkuvettu ; in connection with 
His Highness’ Birthday, 566. 
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Karim, Abdnl, Sabeb G ; Inspeotor- 
Genoral, Hi. 

Karimala : 705. 

Karimaucar : a Catholic centre, 781. 

Karimkulam : 722. 

Karimpinpula V the Zamorin of 
Calicut resided at, 699. 

Karippuli5yikkal ; palace of, 571. 

Kart^hikappal|i • taluk of, 6^ 2*6^8. 

Kart'hika Thirunal Maharaja : see 
Rama Varma. 

K&ri'hika Thirunal : Eirst Princess, 
see Lakshmi Bayi. 

KarumankQdu ; a centre of Christian 
mission, 639. 

KarumSti : 694. 

Karumpanadam tlisdu : a minor 
irrigation work in the Ohangana- 
taluk, 760. 

KarunSgappaJli ; taluk of, 691-692. 

Karuppa nadi : 714. 

Karuv?lappura malika palace : 
finest example of building and 
wood carving in, 537. 

K&ryakkar ; 3, 21, 22; change of 
designation of, 6. 

Katbakaji : attempts for the ex- 
position of, 272: development of 
the general features of, 548-551; 
disciplining of facial expressions 
in, 634; encouragement to, 249; 
Vira Kerala Varma, the founder 
of, 556, 5575 697., 

Katb&prasamgam : 549. 

K&tt&kkada : market at, 639. 

Kattara ; a peak in Neyy&ttinkara 
taluk, 641. 

KattfUmala ; 722. 

Kaudiyar Palace : Avenue Road 
loading to, 652: gabled roof of, 
522, 523, 




Kaviyiir .’ village of, 694. 

Kayal lands : in Kuttanad, 700. 

Kayamkulam: 694 ; formation of 
Town Improvement Committee at, 
2'^0; lake, 604.695; Government 
offices at, 695; Raja, 694, 761; 
town of, 694-695 . 

Keir Mr. P. W,; 488. 

Kelvis ; 3, 21- 

Kendrick, Dr.: investigation ©n 
tuberculosis by, 213. 

Kerala : system of government in 
vogue in early days, 1. 

KSia ja Varma V aliya Raja of Panjar.* 
475. 478. 

Keraja Varma Koyil ThampurSii : 
Pdavaka of Kiiim&nur granted to, 
632. 

Kerala Varma Koyil Thampuran j 
portrait of, by Ravi Varma at 
Sri Ohit'hraiayam, 541; 689. 

K^sari Match Works : at Parur, 746. 

K€6ava l as, Raja: Alleppey im- 
proved by, 668, 681 ; birth- 

place of, near Put'hankada, 645; 
Colachel improved by, 627; 
Vilinjam improved by, 657. 

Kettukal.‘'ha : in Chettiku]angara 
temple; 688-689. 

Kilimanur : Edavaka of, 631-632; 
Koyil Thampurana of, 632. 

Ivii.iyar : 240, 639. 

Kindergarten and nursery schools : 
308. 

Kira.vadS.thed am : a name for Arya- 
nad pass, 620. 

KoffiukOyil Thampuran : father of 
His Highness the MahSiaja, 632. 

Kodayat’hur ; peak of, 722, 781-. 

KodungallQr : backwater of, 723- 
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KQldlakaOtha -. title of, conferred on 
M§rii Gssayi, 581, . ' . 

Kokkalluksnat'hu cliira ; an irriga- 
tion project, in Qailon taluk, 710, 

KokkStbi oMra ; an irrigation work 
in Okangana^seTi taluk, 760. 

IColam : art in, 547. 

K.5lanclieri : 690. 

Kolit’ksttam ; 695 ; lake, 625; Mine, 
ral Factory at, 627; port of, 197. 

IColla ; village of, 632433. 

Kollam era : origin of, 712. 

liSnni : importance of, 690. 

Koravalangad ; 766. 

Korandakkad : lease of land for a 
Besidency at, 437-440. 

EdrumpSfra ; 722- 

K&tkamangalam : 300; peruna] at, 


Judiciary in, 760-761 ; minor irriga- 
tion works in, 745-746; municipal 
councils in, 75 1 -752; occupation of 
people in, 742-743; peopIe in, 739- 
742 ; physical features of, 722 ; 
places of historical importance in, 
74.3; public health in, 753-767; re- 
venue sub-divisions of, 760; situ- 
ation and boundaries of, 721 ; trade 
in, 717. : 

Koitayam Baja: descendants of, 773. 
Kottayam taluk : 760>768. 
Bottayam town : 768. 

KOttukal : village of, 633. 

Kothayir : irrigation project. 589, Ksvajam ; port of. 197; village of, 
605,617,630, 638, 649. <534. 

KQtladilli : garden of, 449. KevQrc'hira : irrigation work, 710. 

Ksttappuram : fort at, 703. KoyiHfbampurans : family of, at 

EstfSr : importance of, 618, 633-634; n t 

. . . . i u A ^ Kramnsoh, Dr. Stella: on Indian 

important centre of hand-loom -os! 

weavers, 606; St. Xavier’s church scu pture, 5- . 
at, 598. 

Kotiarakkara : Baja of, introduction 
of Kathakali by, 697; taluk of, 

695-696; town of, 697. 

Ksttayadiohira : irrigation work in 
Quil on taluk, 710. 

Kottayam : 300; Additional Sessions 
Court established at, 101; 0. M. S. 

College at, 763; formation of Town 
Improvement Committee in, 239; 
electric supply at, 299; printing 
presses at, 746; world market for 
rubber, 746. 

Kotfayam Division .* agriculture in, Kshathriya Act: 333; Schools, 

743-746; climate and rainfall in 308: 


Krishnan&ttam: origin of, 649; costu- 
ming in, 550. 

KrishnankOyil Headquarters of 
Salvation Army at, 603. 

Krishnan Nayar, Sir M.: Act I of 
1095 passed on the advice of, 321. 

Krishnanvakakk&r : found in Kal« 
kuiam and Vijavankodu, 696. 

Krishnajmram : 690-691; murals in, 
545; palace at, 524, 646, 694. 

Krishna Rao : administration of. 11- 
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Labour: protection given to, 340-342 
Laha : hill in Pa^hanamthitta taluk 


Lakshmana Gosayi ; talented musi. 
cian, 562, 

Lakshmanan Pillai, Mr, T.: popular 
modern composer, 563. 

Lakshmi Bayi, Bani : administration 
of, 5'6; portrait of, by R4ja Ravi 
Varma, 541', proclamations of, 314. 

Lakshmi Pasha : the first ship built 
in the State, 190, 

Lakshmipuram palace : 761. 

Lalam : church at, 771. 

Land Acquisition Act : 33-34, , . 

Land Assignment Act : 33, 

Land Improvement and Agricultural 
Loan Act : 35-36. 

Land Mortgage Bank : 36-37. 

Land revenue : duties connected 
with, 32. 

Land revenue administration .* bei 
fore Ravi Varma, 20; improve- 
paepts made by Ravi Varrqa, 20; 


KshTr&bdhi S&sthrikal : Sivarama 
Gurudasa known as, 562. 

Kshithfrathnamala : 314. 

Kufamuruftimala : 705. 

Kuftgari : a minor art craft in Tra- 
vanoore, 647. 

Kulakkada river : 702, 707; special 
school at, 308. 

Krishnaswami Aiyar, Sir AllUdi : 
case of Madras Government rc: 
PeriySr lea se argued by, 427. 

KulaSekharam : Gatholio Church 
Convent at, 603. 

Kula$6khara mandapam: in SrT Pad. 
manSbhaswami temple, 521. 

Kujaifhuppula ; dismantled, temple 
of, 537; village of, 697. 

Kulilfhura : exhibition at, 598; Town 
Improvement Committee at, 241. 

Kumarakam : lime-shell burning in- 
dustry in, 767. 

KumftrakSvil : Thirukkalyanam in, 
598; village of, 634. 

Kumftranaliar ; village of, 76 

Kumarikkal : 722. 

Kumarimuttani : Roman Catholic 
Church at, 623. 

Kumiji : 769. 

Kundala : 722. 

Knnjan Pillai, N. Dr.: title of R&jya. 
sevftniratha conferred on, 582. 

Kunnat'hun&d : taluk of, .69-770. 

Kunna’^hQr, 697-699. 

Kunninmgl K&ja : a chief, 632. 

Kunfara : 697; Ceramic Factory at, 
697, 300. 

KQpakkara P5tti : 576, 

Kuravalangad : Church at, 771. 

Kuravar : 696.. 

Kataina^nikkam temple : affairs of, 
managed by Thao’hudaya KaimaJ, 
493-494*, dispute re : appointment 


of Thadhudaya Kaima], 495; re *. 
Devaswam, 495.505 ; present 
Thadhudaya Kaimal .510.5i2 ; 
proclamation re: by Cochin Maha. 
rSja, 506-510. 

Kuifhikk&ttukulam thbdu ; 776. 

Kuifhu : 650, 

Kuttanad: 699-700; important paddy 
producing centre in Travancore, 
666 . 

Kuttikkanam: tomb of Peer Muham- 
mad at, 779, 

Kydd, Captain: adventures at ^ura- 
kkad, 708-709, 
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in 903 M. E., 20-31; reform by 
Mart'handa Varma and Rama 
Varma, 31-33; reforms by Munro, 
32; reforms after 1010 M. E,, 23- 
24; divisions and sub-divisions of 
the State, 24-16; officers in charge 
of, their powers and duties, 27-29; 
reiorms oi the legislature, 337-339; 
in Southern Division, 610-611. 

Land Revenue Commissioner: powers 
of, 27. 

Land Revenue Department : 20-42; 
functions of, 29-42; management of 
Divaswam by, 246; separation of 
revenue from Devaswam, 24, 346, 

Landing and Shipping Fees Com- 
mittee : 194. 

Latin Catholics : churches in Am- 
palappula taluk, 665; in Vaikarn 
taluk, 784, 

Laws Delays Commissioner : appoint- 
ment of, 95. 

Lease of i lands for the Periyar Pro- 
ject, 402-427; High Range Resi- 
dency lease, 437-440; Trivandrum 
Residency, 433-434; 446-447. 

Legislation : 313-351; during 18th 
century, 314; during 1010 M.B,, 
3 1 6-316; during the time of Sri 
Mdlam Thirunal, 316-317; Maha- 
raja centre of authority for, 313; 
old forms respected, 313. 

Le'gislative Council : discussion of 
communal representation in , 289; 
reforms in 1063 M. E., 317-319; 
between 1073-1097 M. E., 320-323; 
during the present reign, 323- 
330; restriction imposed on the 
' powers of, 319-32 . 

Legislative Council Act : Act II of 
1063 M. E., 317 ; Act V of 1073 
‘ |4- E^i31'9, Apt I of 1005 M. E., 


321; Act II of 1097 M. B , 328; 
Act 11 of 1108 M. E., 323. 

Legislature : work of, 3.30-351; eco- 
nomic, 334-336; judicial 338-340; 
labour, 340-342; land, 337-338 ; 
local self-government, 344-348; 
medical and pubUo health, 343- 
344; press and periodical, 349-350; 
protection, 348-349; religious, 342- 
343 social, 332-334. 

Leper Colony : at Nuranad,:214, 703; 

Libraries: in Quilon Division, 6 7lVin 
Trivandrum Division, 613; Rural 
Libraries, 310; Sri Chithra Hindu 
Religious Library, 296 ; Trivan- 
drum Public Library, 270; under 
the jurisdiction of Education De- 
partment, 305. 

Liddel, John: punishment of, can- 
celled, 97. 

Light house : at Alleppey, 192; at 
Thanka66§ri, 718. 

Liquor : foreign, 50, 56. 

Lime-shell burning industry : 767. 

Limitation Act ; 93. 

Local self-government : 237.244; 

municipalities, 241 -244; reform of, 
by legislature, 344-348; Town Im- 
provement Committees, 237-241; 
village panohayats, 244. 

Lockhart gap : 770-771. 

London Exhibition : lace manufact- 
ured in Nagercoil highly appreoi- 
ated in, 637. 

London Mission Society ; activities 
in Nedumangad taluk, 639; Kott&- 
rakkara taluk, 665; Afctingal, ah 
important station ol, 612; centre of 
activity of, 597; centre of activity, 
at Mart'handam, 636; centre oi 
medical activities of, 643; dispen. 
sary at Kula^ekliarain, 631, 
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liospitai at Kundara, 697; hospital 
at Neyyur, 631, 643 ; printing 
press of, 267; a prominent Chris- 
tian Mission in the Trivandrum 
Division, 6U3. 

Lukkose, Mrs. Poonen: title of 
Vaidy i^asfchraku^ala conferred on, 


Madras Medical College : training of 
Travaneoro students in, 222- 

Madura District ; Periyar Project, of 
great benefit to, 402. 

Magistracy .• separation from police, 
lOO;, work of Land Eevenue De- 
partment in, 30* 

Mahabali : Thrkbakkara supposed to 
be the capital of, 782. 

Mahakavi ; title of, conferred on 
Ufiur S. Paramt^wara Aiyar, 582. 

Maharaja ; title of, granted to rulers 
of Travancore, 431. 

Maharaja’s Gold Medal ; holders of, 


Lunatic Asylum : 209, 217-218 
Lutheran Mission: 596, 639. 


MacGregar, Mr.: the proposal of 
arbitration re : Kut-almanikkam 
temple affair, 496. 

Mac Leod : Captain, 123. 

Madava Bao, Sir T.: administration 
of, 13; favours Periyar lease, 404; 
improvement of the forests by, 
58;on monopoly system of tobacco, 
46 ; on the police force, 107, 
108; vindicates the prestige of 
Travancore, 97. 

Madhava Rao, V, P,; advice of, 320; 
endeavours of, re : Periyar lease, 


Mahendragiri : a peak in the Sahya- 
dri, 634, 649. 

Mahishamangalalfhu Nampuri: Vya- 
vaharamala compiled by : 314. 

Mailadi : 618, 636; fair at, 598. 

Makaravijakku : at Sabarimala, 664. 

Malabar Match Manufacturing Com-, 
pany ; in Pariir, 746. 

Malappulayans : 741. 

Malaysia Brahmans : school for the 
children of, 308. 

Malaysia Brahman Act ; 333. 

Malayattfir : 771. 

Malik-Ibn-Habil : lands at Quilon 
at the head of a party, 712, 

Malian Chempakaramah Pillai : 
village of ParaSSala founded by, 


Madavappara : cave temple at, 629. 

Madras ; conference at re : Cochin 
Harbour, 457. 

Madras Government : settling dis- 
putes re : KQtalmanikkam Deva- 
swam, 497-498; signing of Periyar 
lease by, 410 ; suggestion of 
amalgamating Anchal and Postal 
systems, 259- 

Madras District Municipalities Act : 
344-346. 

Madras Fine Arts Exhibition : Raja 
Ravi Varma wins Governor’s 
medal in, 540. 


Manakkudi : 198; an active centre 
of, the Catholic church, 647 ; salt 
factories at, 607. 

Manakkudi lake : 634, 647. 
Manarkad : church at, 742, 767. ' 
Manavaiakkui'idhi : mineral com- 
panies at, 607; village of, 636. 
MandakkAd : Kota at, 598, 635; 
village of, 635. 
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187; Gape Comorin, 197;. oliargee 
against ships, 194; Oolachel port, 
196; Interportal Convention and 
Travancore ports, 189;K5lith6f|ain 
port, 197; KSvalam port, 197; 
Landing and Sliipping Fees Com- 
mittee, 194 ; management and con- 
trol of ports, 188 ; methods for 
landing cargo, 194 ; organisation 
and practice in ports, 194 : principal 
imports and exports, 195 •, Quilon 
port, 195; regulation of water 
traffic, 190 ; separation of Marine 
from Excise, 189 ; statistics of 
shipping, 198; Trivandrum port, 
196. 

Market : at OhanganS.S§§ri, 747, 
761 ; Connemara, 239, 240; Kall- 
ara, 639; Kattakkada, 639; Ka|i- 
yikkavija, 629; Mailadi, 637; 
Nedumang&d, 639; Put^hankada, 
645; SasthankOtta, 714; Thodu- 
vetti, 636; Venjararnddui 639; 
supervision of, by Land Revenue 
Department, 37.38. 

Market Act: 37-38. 

Mart'haudam : Y. M. C. A- at, 698; 
an active centre of London 
Mission Society, 603 ; rural 
reconstruction work organised 
by Y.M.O. A. at, 635. 

Marb'handa Pillai : N§yar military 
under, 121. : 

Mart'handa Varma, the Great: an- 
nexation of Changan§§6Sri by, 761; 
architectural features of the pala- 
ces of, 523; BhadridTpam insti- 
tuted by, 577.; poets honoured by, 
581; organisation of militia by, 
121, 138; revenue settlement dur- 
ing the time of, 254; system of ad- 
ministration during the time of, 3. 


Mandapa^humvathukkal: name of 
the taluk in early days, 3- 

Mangala Bayi Tbampuratti: portrait 
of K5ja Ravi Varma by, 541. 

Manganikkal : church at, religious 
convention, 665, 

Maniyakkaran : 4- ^ 

Maniyam ; 3. 

M&nikkan Kera|an ; Thaohudaya 
ICaimal known as, 494. 

Manimala river : 694, 719, 773. 

ManjAnikkara : village of, 702-703. 

Minjur; 769. 

Mankulam eatate : 481, 482. 

Mankompu : grant-in-aid Vedic 

School at, 251; statue of His 
Highness at, 684. 

Manuadi : temple at, 664; village of, 


Mannamkantan ; 733. 

MannSns : 741. 

MannSr^ala : temple at, 664; village 
of. 700- 

ManthrSnkam : a form of ChakySr 
kiit^hu, 549. 

Manu : code of, 314 

Manushyalaya chandrika : a work 
on ailpa^asbhra, 640- 

Manushyams : temples managed by, 


Mftraman Convention : 665. 
MarSmath Department: 153, 163- 
1^^ work of reconstruction of 

temples entrusted to, 249. 

Mar Dionysius Metropolitan : KStta- 
yam town the seat of, 768. 

Mar Ignatius Elias III : tomb of, at 
Manjftnikkara, 702. 

Marine Department : 187-207. 
Alleppey port, 191; ancient ports, 
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M&ilhi-Bda Varma, Uthram Thiru- 
nal : a patron of music, 661. 

Mar Thoma Metropolitan : head- 
quarters of, at Thiruvallaj 721, 

Mar Thoraites : churches at, 665, 
690*5 Kotlayam taluk the centre 
'of,,767. , 

Martin, Miss A. T*: Maharaja’s Gold 
Medal granted to, 583. 

Marunkar : iron industry flourished 
in, 617'- pakuthi of, 635. 

Marut^huvamala : 616. 

Match Factory : at Farur, 746. 

Maternity Hospital : 210. 

Mat'havilasam : 549. 

Mathura museum : statue in the, 
oldest example of primitive sculp- 
ture, 527- 

Mavelikkara : Dewan’s ofiSce at, 308; 
mint at, 261; taluk of, 700- 7 02; 
town, 702 ; Town Improvement 
Committee at, 241. 

MSydr : ancient caves in, 743. 

McLauchlan : Messrs. Binny & Go.: 
transfers the Pat'hauapuram con- 
cession to, 488, 

Medical : Department, 208-236; 
duties of Land Revenue Depart- 
ment in connection with, 30; 
Medical Board, 212; nursing, 
212-213 ; reforms in legislature, 
344; work in Southern Division, 


of the reformed legislature, 329- 
330. V::- 

Meteorological Department : of 
Government of India, recognition 
of Trivandrum Observatory by, 


Millet : French painter, 636. 

Minadhil river ; 771, 780; taluk, 
77D773. 

M'inakshi Paper Mill : at PunalQr, 
707-709. 

Mineral Paotories ; at Nlntakara, 
Chavara and Kslii'hottam, 667; 
at Manavalakkuriohi, 607. 

Minerals: 586, 658, 

Mines : 586, 658. 

Minority castes : representation of, 
in Assembly, 328. 

Mint : 261-267 ; administration and. 
stafl of, 264; Ganapathi shrine 
attached to, 264; at Mayelikkara, 
261; at Padmanabhapuram, 261; 
placed under charge of Super, 
intendent of Stamp Manufactory, 
264; at Trivandrum, 261. 

Mission Hospital ; at K alakkiittam, 


Mitchell, Dr. A. 0.: appointed 
Honorary Director of Observatory, 


Msdurulippara ; a massive rook in 
Pai^hanamthitta taluk, 705. 
Mobenjodaro : discovery of painted 
statue in, 543 ; excavation in, 527. 
Mbney Order system : introduction 
of, 260. - . 

Moslem education : encouragement 

of, 307. 

Mosquito control work ; 311-312. 
Mudukkakkunnu : 705. 

Mughal paintings : in Sri Chithra* 
layam, 295. 


Meielut'hu Pillai ; 2, 6. 

Melukara : Church Mission Society 
at. 771. 

Menezes : Archbishop, 765, 782. 

Meru Gss&yi: title of Kokiiakantha 
conferred on, 581. 

MgruswS-mi; a talented musician, 562. 

Message: of H. H. Sri Chithra Thiru- 
nftj sent to the first joint session 
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of Anchal Dopartment on tlie 
recommendation of, S55; judicial 
administration during tlie time of, 
75-88; Land Revenue reform of, 
22; legislation by, 314. 

Munro, John Daniel : 475; transfers 
his rights of Kannan Devan hills 
to North Travancore Land and 
Agricultural Company, 477. 

Munro, Sir Hector : on the martial 
qualities of Niyars, 122. 

Munro, IJ. V.: appointed Conser- 
vator of .Forests, 57. 

Munro Island ; 461-475; agreement 
re : 461-472; dispute re: boundary 
of the, 461-462; grant of, 461 ; 
proclamation re ; 473-475; recod- 
veyed to Travancore Government, 
473-475. 

Muntakkayam ; 773, 

Murajapam : 578. 

Mural paintings : 542-547. 

Murivakkal tbodu ; 776. 

Museum : at Batavia, 530; at Trivan- 
drum, 278-275; architecture of, 
524-525; construction of, 162; at 
Kangavilas, 623, 539 ; wood carv- 
ing preserved in, 537. 

Music : 553-565; introduction of, in 
Girls’ Schools, 562; school of, 
establishment at Trivandrum, 562; 
at Pujappura, 308; at Sherthala, 


Muhammadan : a festival of, 665. 

Muhammadans : in Minadhil taluk, 
771;m Parur taluk, 645; in Quilon, 
712; special schools for, 308- 

Muharam : observed by Muhamma- 
dans, 598- 

Mulakkanchira thSdu : 766. 

Mulakumudu : Catholic Convent at, 
603 ; Tile and Brick Factory at, 
635., 

Mullakkal : ohirappu in the temple 
at, 664. 

Mullayar : 405, 656. 

Mullayar thava>m : 405. 

Mummudichslanallur : Kotlar re- 
named as, 633. 

Munampam : fort at, 703; port of, 
457, 459; village of, 703. 

Munsiff ’s Courts ; establishment of^ 


Munjanikkara ; village of, 722-723. 

Municipal Act of 1<>95 M. E.; 237. 

Municipal conferences ; 242. 

Municipalities : 237, 612-613; form- 
ation of, 241; present state of, 
243-244; in Ksttayam Division, 
61 X-612; in Quilon Division, 672; 
represen tatio a given to, in Coun- 
cil, 322; in Trivandrum Division, 
751-752. 

Munikkavu : western portion of 
A^rSmam temple, 687- 

Munnar : 479, 481, 773. 

Munro, Col* : assumption of manage- 
ment of temples by, 245 ; com- 
mittee appointed by, 246; efforts 
made to systematise police work, 
348; reforms of, 5-10; report by, 
as re; Travancore and Cochin, 456; 
engrafts Anglo-Indian legislation 
on the statute book of Travancore, 
314; Mr. Harrison appointed Head 


Musical instruments : 563-566. 

Muslims : fairly distributed in all the 
taluks in the Southern Division, 
697; highest proportion of, in the 
Chirayinkll taluk, 625; percentage 
of, in Southern Division, 595; 
representation of, in Assembly, 
327-328. 
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Nanoo Pillai : on appointment of 
Krislina Kao, 11; financial pros- 
perity during the administration of, 
14; his Sketch of the Progress of 
Travancore, 315; on certain legis- 
lative enactments, 315. 

Napier, Lord: museum named after, 
273, 524; on architectural style 
of Huzur Cutcherry, 524, 525. 

Natakuli system : introduction of, 
258; abolition of, 259. 

Nataraja : image of, in Sri Padma- 
nabhaswami temple, 534. 

Nawab : title of, conferred on Sir 
Muhammad Ilabibullah Saheb, 


Muthuohira : convents at, 784. 
Mui'hukkulivayal : a health resort in 
South Travancore, 636. 
Muthumala : 706. 

Mut'huramalinga SethupatM : Kak- 
kur estate purchased from, 490. 
Muthuvans : 741 . 

Muttam ; 636. 

Muttudhira : 766. 

Miivattupiila : relics of fortresses in, 
743; river, 383, 781; taluk. 774- 


Mysore palace : collection of Raja 
Ravi Varma’s paintings In, 540. 


Navarftthri : 572-675. 

Navarathri mandapam : in Padma- 
nabhapuram palace, 520. 

Navina Kalidasa : title of, conferred 
dh the author of Bala Majt'handa- 
vijayam, 681. 

Nayar Act : 331. 

Nayar Brigade: 14, 123, 124,127, 
128; excluded from the provisions 
of the Gounoil, 320. 

N ay ar Infantry ; 129. 

Nayars : militia of early times for- 
med by, 1; their martial qualities, 
122; forms the bulk of population, 


Nadu : a group of tharas,!. 

Nidamuni : 555 . 

Nadars : profession of, 596. A 

Naduvalis: 1,2, 75; admimstration 
of justice conducted by^ 75. 

Nagam Aiya : description, of the re- 
forms of Munro by, 6. 

Nagercoil : 172, 618, 637; distillery 
at, 607; electricity at, 299; form- 
ation of Town Improvement Com- 
mittee, 238 ; headquarters of 
L. M, S. at, 267, 603; population 
of, 172; water supply scheme lor, 

■■ '172. ■■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Nalayiraprabandham : chanting of, 
556. 

Nallaperuma] Pillai, A.; title of 
Rajabhaktha granted to, 582. 

Naliathanni Ar : 773. 

NanjanAd : 637; people of, 633. 

Nanjanad Veliala Act : 333. 

Nanjikkurayan : 637, 638, 


Nedumangad : formation of village 
panohayats in, 244; market at, 
639; population of, 595. 

Nedumangad taluk ; chief crops in, 
640; chief places in, 640; revenue 
subdivisions in, 640; topography 
of, 638-639. 

NeUikkampatti : game sanctuary at, 


Neryamangalam : 775 


I 
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Neryamangalam Bridge : opened by Notification: 

H H. the Maharaja, 776 . te : fiaoal restriction. 

Nestorian : Bishop’s arrival at on trade. 428-429. 

Quilon, 712. Naranad: 7('3; leper colony at, 214 

Netherlands Bast Indies : influence 300. 

prindian sculpture in, 630. j^ursing; by European Roman Catho 

Hetuvannur dam : an irrigation lie sisters, 21 3. 

work in Palflianapuram taluk, 


Newill, Mr.: directs Mr. Barton to 
give opinion on the Periyar pro. 
jeetj 404. 

Newspaper Act of 1 101 : 349, 350. 

Neyyar : 641- ^ 

Neyyattinkara ; formation of Town 
Improvement Committee, 241 ; 
Health Unit at, 31 1 ; population 
of, 595 ; topography of, 641. 

Noyyattinkara taluk ; chief crops in, 
642 ; important places in, 641 ; 
revenue subdivisions of, 642 ; 
rocks in, 641. 

NeyyS-btinkara town : 643. 

Neyyur : 643 ; a chief centre of 
; u:m. s., 603,; 

Nicholson : 479. 

Night schools • 306. 

Nilakkal : 703, 

NllammankOvil river : 714. 

Nlliniala : 641, 705, 

NXntakara: bridge, 687, 703 ; Mineral 
Company at, 667 ; village of, 703. 

Niranam : village of, 703. 

Nlttelu’^hupillai : 20. 

Nokes, Dr. G. D.; Public Service 
Commissioner, 290. 

North Travancore Land and Agri- 
cultural Society : boundary dispute 
with Travancore Government, 
479-482 ; Munro -transfers his 
interests to, 477, 


Observatory : 275 - 279 ; at Agastny a- 
mala, 276 ; astronomical section 
of, 276, 278 ; details of the work- 
ing of, 275. 

Oj'hira ; 704. 

Ochirakkali : 664, 704. 

Olappavakka^bu : a shadow play, 

; Omallar';': ; Manganikfeal „ churoh\ In,; 

;;/665 

Opium: amugglmg of, and Import 
Duty Act of, 50, 61. 

Ophthalmic Hospital : 211. 

Oriental Manuscripts : Department 
for the publication of, 268-269. 

Oriental Mfinusoripts Library : 269. 

Orrne : Anjengo, the birth-place of, 
620. 

Ouchterlony, Lieut. Col.; on Periy&r 
project, 403. 


Pacific Islands : influence of Indian 
sculpture on, 530, 

Paddy farm : 143. 

Padmagarbham ; 570-571, 


.Mb T.: 

oJ 

inferred 

ki 


7, 


Padmanabliapiiram palace : the Pampadiehoia ; 722. 
Ajaiita of Travancore, 542-543; Pampa river : 708, 719. 

re( ■ ■ 
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pam in, 040. core State Forces at, 644. 

Painting : art of, 640-542. Pang5du dam : 644, 

Palao© ; at ChirSdu, 643; at Bra- Panikkar ; title of, fw8. 
niel ' 524, 627; at Kailar, 631; at Pannimala : 641. 


691, 694; at Nedumangad, 641; at, 308. 
at Padmanabhapuram, 643 ; at Panthalam Rajas: 704. 

Quilon, 624; of Rangavilas, 523; p^per Mills : at PunaMr, 667, 707, 
at Thevalli, 713; at Thpppappur, . n-Qo 


651-662. 

Palace Guard Inspector : 116. 

P&la : St. Thomas church at, 742 
771. 

PSilathadi: Garden of, 449. 

PalaySr : 617, 647. 


Parame^wara Aiyar, Rao Sahib, 
UllurS-; title of MabSkavi con 
ferred on, 582- 

Paramegwara Bhagavathar : 562- 
Paramefiwaran Pillai, G.; title of 


Palaya thodu : in Mavelikkara taluk, Rajyasevapravina conferred on, 


musicians from, at the court of Parakkulathu chira ; 710- 
Sw&thi Thiruna], 559, Para^ara : code of, 314. 

PaJlam : 300; Rubber Factory at, Para^^ala: 644. 


PailivSsal estates ; 484. 

PaJJivSsal Hydro-Eleetrio Project ; ^ 

117, 3 


N 1^ 55 ^ 
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Parvathi Bayii Munro Island grant- 
ed to 0. M. Society by, 4B1; pro- 
clamations of, 314. 

Parvathi Bayi, bHhu, H. H. the 
Maharaoi: an accomplished con- 
noisseur, 563i Si’T Chithra Home 
opened by, 28'; R&ja Ravi Varcna 
grand father of, 540; tour of, to 
Java and Bali, 530. 

Parar : formation of Town Improve- 
ment Committee at, 241; Match 
Factory at, 746. 

parar Haja : 248- 

Parar taluk : ?76, 

Palanayarkulangara : 704. 

Pathakam : 29 i. 

Pa'^hanamthitla taluk : 704-707. 

Paifhanapuram concession : 487-490; 
conversion of leasehold into free- 
hold, 488-489. 

Palihanapuram taluk : 707, 708. 

Pathiramanal ; island of, 775-770. 

Pathivu kauakku : 3, 

Patiyettam : 572. 

Patinj&rgmukham : 22. 

Patlayam ; 6. 

Pattali Devaswam : 248. 

PattSryar : 596. 

Paupers : internment of, 40. 

Payratmala : 722- 

PechippSra dam : 0 1 8. *■ 

Peermade : 300 ; formation of the 
taluk ; 25, 101. 

Peermade taluk : 777-778; Tea Fact- 
ories in, 747. 

Peermade town : 779. 

Peer Muhammad : residence of, 779. 

Pennycuiok, Major ; 408. 

Pension : starting of, 13. 
peptacost Mission ; 605, 
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Pepper farm : at EQnni, 690. 

Periacanal : estate, 484. 

Periy^r : 723, 758, 762, 771, 775, 
776, i ll; banks of, 758. 

Periyir dam : 780. 

Periyar Irrigation Works : 723. 

Periyar lake : 111, 779- 

Periyar lease : 402-427 ; agreement, 
text of, 4.10-417 ; details of the 
head-works, 4 2; modification of 
reservation in the agreement of, 
417-424; negotiation of British 
Government with Travanoore Gov- 
ernment, 402-410 ; dispute re : 
generation of electricity by Madras 
Government, 425-426; independent 
investigation into, by Travanoore 
Government, 405-408 ; Madava 
Rao’s opinion on, 404; necessity of 
increased capacity of reservoirs 
pressed by Government of Madras, 
417 ; objects of the lease, 402 ; 
proposals of Travanoore Govern- 
ment re : 409-410 ; Rama Rao’s 
view, 407-408 ; signing of the 
agreement, 410 ; State’s hardship 
due to the lease, 406; Travanoore 
police and criminal courts divested 
of powers for a time in Periyfe 
and Thekkadi camps, 423-424 ; 
present condition, 427. 

Persian painting ; in Sri Chithrfe- 
layam, 295. 

Personal Deposit Devaswams : 245 ; 
management of, 247-248. 

Perumamaia : 722. 

Perumanam : Devaswam, 248. 

Perumkuiatfhu thodu : 710. 

Perumpavar: Devaswam, 248; village 
panohayat, 244. 

Perumthenaruvi : 706 ; waterfall in 
Pampa, 708, 777. 
















Perunal ; at Attiirampuia church, 
742; in Gheriyapalii, Kotha- 
mangalam, 742 ; at Mauakkad 
church, 742. 

PgrQr puncha canal : 766. 

Physical features ; of K5||ayam 
Division, 722 ; of Quilon Division, 
668 ; of Trivandrum Division, .585. 

Pier : at Aileppey, 193 ; at Trivan- 
drum, 196. 

Filial title of, 578. 

Pillai, M. N., Dr. : Homoeopathy first 
introduced in Trivandrum by, 236. 

Pilot Baloon : station opening of, 277. 

Pinches, Mr.: 484. 

PiranthQr Mahadevar : temple of. 


109; reorganisation in 1114, 111; 
Village Vigilence Committees in, 
116. 

Police Training School : 115. 
Ponmuti: health resort, 645- 
Ponnani : fierviee of Travaneote 
forces at, 122. 

Ponniah : a musician in the court of 
Bwathi Thirunal, 561. 

Population : of KO^fayam Division, 
739-741; Quilon Division, 663-664; 
Trivandrum Division, 592-596. 
Ports : see Marine Department. 
Portuguese : factory at Quilon, 712; 
at Thanka§§eri, 718; relations with 
Purakkad, 708-709. 

Post Offices : excluded from the 
' purview of the Legislative Council, 


Pitchu Aiyangar ; title of Rajya- 
raksh&pravi'na conferred on, 582. 

Plague : special sanitary arrange- 
ments for the prevention of, 239. 

Planters’ Labour Law : 340. 

Planters : representative in Assem- 
bly, 325. 

Plumbago : mines in VelJanad, 639. 

Planting community : representa- 
tion given to in Council, 322. 

Poduva-I, K. V,: explanatory note 
on the gestures etc,, in Katliakaii, 


Prambanan : Hindu shrines of, 530, 
532. 

Pravrt'hikar : 4, 21, 27, 32, 40. 

Press : Government, 267-268 ; Jail, 


Press Communique : on legislative 
reforms quoted, 324-328. 

Press Committee ; 268. 

Press and periodicals : legislative 
enactments re : 349-350. 

Primary schools : in Kottayam 
Division, 763; in Quilon Division, 
671; in Trivandrum Division, 613; 
rural libraries attached to, 310. 

Primitive tribes ; 597. i 

Prince, 1. H.: 417, 420. 

Prison : 132, 137. 

Prison Act : 1 35. 

Prisoners : conveniences given to, 
132-137. 

Privy Council : 102. 

Proclamation : re : Anohal service, 
256; re : appointment of special 


Poikamala : 649. 

Police : administration of, 612; re- 
forms in legislature, 348-349; 
reforms of Madava Rao, 14-15; 
separation of, from magistracy, 
100-108. 

Police Department : administration 
of, 106-120 ; appointment of a 
commissioner, 110; beginning of, 
105; Criminal Intelligence Bureau 
in, 114;Munro’s reforms, 105-106; 
Ramaiengar’s schemes of reform, 
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Magistrates, 98; re ; coins, 262-263; 
re : Devaswa-ms, 246-247, 252; 
re : KantukrsM lands, 338; re : 
KQtalmanikkaiii temple by Maha- 
raja of Cochin, 505-510; re : 
Miinro Island, 473-475: offering 
reward for destruction of tigers, 
315; offering protection to ryots, 
315; re : relationship of Jenmi and 
Kutiyan, 13; re ; revenue survey 
and settlement, 317, 338; safe- 
guarding tenants permaoancy of 
occupation rights, 337-338; re : 
Sircar Pattam lands, 337; re : 
taxation, 314; re : Temple Entry, 
251, 343; re: trial of European 
British subjects, 98. 

Proclamations : abstracts of, 351- 
369. 

Prosecuting Inspector : 112. 

Protestant church : at Mailadi, 636. 

Public Accounts Committee : 19. 

Public Gambling Act : 348. 

Public Gardens : 273-275. 

Public Health : activities in Kotta- 
yam Division, 753-757; in Quiion 
Division, 674-680; in Trivandrum 
Division, 598-602; duties of Land 
Revenue Department in connection 
with, 39; reform of, in legislature, 
344. 

Public Health Department : 310-3 ! 2; 
Public Health Laboratory, consti- 
tution of, 311 ; added to Research 
Department of the University, 312. 

Public Instruction : Department of, 
administrative control of, 305 307; 
history of the, 305-310; libraries 
under the control of, 310; powers 
of, 308-309; special schools con- 
trolled by, 307-308. 


Public Library ; at Trivandrum, 
270-271. 

Public Library Association : form- 
ation of, 270. 

Public Library Society: formation 
of, 270. 

Public service recruitment : Depart- 
ment for, 289-295; classification of 
communities, 290-291; divisions, 
291-294. 

Public Works Code ; 155- 

Public Works Department : Aero- 
drome, 165; budget system started 
in, 154; building and other works, 
162-163; communications, 156-159; 
different heads of, 153; electric 
supply and telephone, 166-168, 
299; improvement of water com- 
munication, 160-162 ; irrigation 
16 ; Maramath, 163-164; organ!- 
sation and control of, 152; Rail- 
ways, 165-166; re-organisation of, 
155; town-planning, 164; water 
works and drainage, 168 ; work- 
shops, 304. 

Publication of Oriental Manuscripts 
Department; 268-270; transferred 
to the control of the University, 
270; publication of Malay&lam and 
Ayurvfdic manuscripts, 268. 

Pudukksj^ta State : 544- 

Pulayas : 596. 

Puliyara : 716. 

Punalur; 709-710; Paper Mill at, 
667, 707, 709. 

Puncha cultivation : 683, 

Puneba fields ; 759, 

Punjab Municipal Act ; Travanoore 
Act based on, 345. 

Panjar; 780; Ksha-thriya school at, 
308- 
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Panjir Hijas : 780. 

PQnjfa river : 781. 

Ponnakkulat'hu cbira : 710. 

Puppara : ancient caves in, 743. 
Piirakkad : Ei,Ja of, 709; village of, 
708-709, 

Param f estiva! : in Siierthala tern - 
pie, 742. ; 

Pulhanar : 617. 

Pui'hanohira : Kut'Mkka|luku|am 
thodu in, 776. 

Pnifhan tkOdu; 701. 

Pnthnkkala ; market at, 645. 
Puthuppalli ; village of, 780. 

Pilvar ; (545. 


711-713; taluk, 710-711; town, 
240, 711-713; formation of Town 
Improvement Committee m, 238. 

Quilon-Trivandrum Railway : agree- 
ment re: 440-442; lands occupied 
by, 442-443. 


Radiological : institute, 213. 

Raghaviah, Mr. T-: in favour of 
giving enbanoed powers to Coun- 
cil, 323. 

Kagliavier of Coimbatore : a talented 
musician, 562. 

RagbupatM Bbagavathar : a talented 
musioian, 562. 

Railway • 165, 166, 608 ; agree- 
ment re : cession of Jurisdiction on 
the Travanaore portion oi Oochin- 
Shoranur railway, 432 ; of Tinne- 
velly Quilon, 432; on Quilon- Tri- 
vandrum railway, 442-443i of the 
Trivandrum town extension rail- 
way, 447-448; re: construction of 
the Trivandrum- Quilon railway, 
440-442 ; excluded from the pur- 
view of Legislative Council, 320. 

Railway Station : at Kadakkavnr, 
628; at Kalakkuttam, 629; Knot, 
ara, 697 ; at Punalur, 709 ; at 
V&rkala, 655. ' 

Rainfall : in the Trivandrum Divi- 
sion, 591-594; in Quilon Division, 
060-662 ; in Kottayam Division, 
734-739. 

Rajabhaktha ; title of, granted to 
A. Naliaperumal Pillai, 582. 

RajagSpalachari, Sir P.; advices of, 
320 ; correspondence of, re; Periy4r 
lease, 420 ; efforts of, to improve 


Quilon : Additional Sessions Court 
established at, 101; a centre of 
tile industry, 667; connected by 
Trunk Telephone, 302 ; Division, 
agriculture in, 665; boundaries of, 
657: Christian missions in, 665; 
education in, 671; festivals and 
fairs in. 664; industries and manu- 
factures in, 687; flora of, 658-660 ; 
medical aid in, 672; mines and 
minerals in, 638; municipalities, 
clubs and association-^ in, 672-674; 
newspapers in, 672 ; people in^ 
663.664; physical features of, 658; 
places of historical importance in, 
664; rainfall in, 65.)-662; revenue 
sub-divisions of, 669; situation and 
area of, 657; towns, villages and 
houses in, 664; trade and com- 
merce in, 667-668; vital statistics 
in, 674-680; electric supply at, 299- 
300; mint at, 261: palace at, 524; 
port of, 195, 457, 459; 667-668, 
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Eama Rao, T.: 317 : endeavours of 
re: Periy§>r lease, 405-406v investi- 
gation by, 407, 409«408, 
Bamaswami Aiyar, Saobivothama 
0. F-: advice of, in legislative 
reforms by His Highness, 323*3245 
appointed as Conswtntiona! Adviser 

to His Highness the Maharaja, i i ; 
bestows praises on the work of the 
reformed legislature, 330 ; dase of 
Travancore re: Periyar lease argued 
by, 427 ; observations by, on the 
opening of the PaJliv&sal Hydro- 
Electric Scheme, 300-302 ? repre- 
sents Travancore in a Conference 
at Simla re : Cochin harbour. 
456 ; title of Sachivst'hama gran- 
ted to, 582. 

Ramaswami Sa^ithri, Blathiir : a 
talented musician, 562. 

Ramaswami temple : Ramayana 
frieze at, 538. 

R&ma Varma, Kftrt’hika Thirunal : 
Anchal reforms of, 254; Ohat$a- 
variyOlas issued by, 314; a com- 
poser of songs in Katliaka|i, 557; 
general administration during the 
time of, 3 ■ 4 ; Land Revenue re- 
forms of, 22. 

Rama Varma, Swathi Thirunal : 
architectural features of the 
palaces of, 523 ; confers the title of 
K 5 kilakantha on Meru 054iyi, 
581; compositions of, 662; esta. 
blishment of an observatory during 
the reign of, 275; a great musician 
and composer, 559-561. 

Rama Varma, Ayilyam Thirunal ; 
introduction of new coins by, 262; 
Medical Department during the 
reign of, 208-209; a patron of 


agriculture, 143 ; efiorts re : the 
Periyar lease, 420. 

Ralakaryakuiala : title of, granted 
to Miss D. H. Watts, 582. 

Raja Kflava Dae : see Ke^ava Das. 

Sajampara : 705 ; reserve forest 

at, 703. 

Rajantthinipuna : title of, granted 
to Bao Bahadur A. Vargbese, 582. 

Rajaput paintings : in Sri Chithra- 
layam, 295. 

Raja Raja Varma : portrait of, in 
&'rl Chitbralayam, 541 ; uncle of 
Raja Ravi Varma, 540. 

Bajendra Chsla : Ksftar named 
RajendraohSlapuram after, 633. 

Rajendra Chela Deva : renamed 
K.5tftf^r as Mummutidholanallur, 


Bajyakaryapravlna -.title of, granted 
toK Pitohu Aiyangar, 582. 

Bajyasevadhuramdhara : title of, 
granted to Dew an Bahidur V. S. 
Subrahmania Aiyar, 582. 

Rijyasevaniratha : title of, granted 
to Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, 582. 

RfijyasevaprayToa : title of, granted 
to Mr. G. Parameswaran Pillai, 


Rftkuli : perunal in St. Thomas 
church at Pala, 742, 771. 

Rftmaohandra Rao, Mr. M.: 486. 

Rftmamangalam : relics of fortresses 
in, 743 ; tile factory at, 746, 774. 

Raman&matham : levee at, 666- 

Rfimanattam : 549, 550. 

Bamaufitha Aiyar, Mr.: 272- 

RSman Msnen : suggestion for an 
economic survey of the forests, 68. 

BSman Pillai : Excise reforms by, 
43-44. 

BSmapuiafhu ohira : 710- 
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musio, 561: prosperous reign of, 
"VMS.kham Thinmal on the, i4-15. 

R&ma Varma, Vi^akham Thirunal : 
death or, 409; minting of gold 

, coins hy, 262. 

Rftma Varma, Sri Muiam Thirunal : 
administration during the reign of, 
10 : celebration of the annual 
birthday of, 297; foundation laid 
by, for representative institutions, 
317; genuine sympathy for the 
aspiraiions of the people shown 
by, 321; legislation during the 
time of, 316; movement for temple 
entry during the reign of, 251; 
Thuii.puru8hadaaam performed 
by, 667. 

BSma Varma : son of Raja Ravi 
Varma : Ki|imanur tradition of, 
western painting continued by, 

641. 

R&m3yana frieze : in Ramaswami 
temple &t, Padmanabhapurain, 
638. 

Ri&mayyan Da|ava : death of, at 
MS.velikkara, 702. 

RameSwaram : 254- 

Rtoefiwaram temple: charities in, 

491, 

Ramiengar, V.: complaints to the 
Resident on the events at Kutal- 
m&rnkkam temple, 496; endeavours 
of, re : the Periyar lease, 408- 
410, 411-418: on imposing stamp 
duty, 68; memo on judicial re- 
form by, 99-100; on the sanitary 
condition of Trivandrum town in 
1056 M. E., 237-238; scheme of 
police reform, 109. 

Ramzan : 598, 742. 

Bangavilasam palace : museum of 

arts and crafts at, 523, 539. 


Ranasinganallur ; Eraniel a corrup- 
tion of, 628. 

Ravi Varma, King : land revenue 
administration at the time of, 
system of administration dur: 
the reign of, 2. 

Ravi Varma, Raja : 540-541; 
painting associated with the na 
of, 540; a great artist, 632; portr 
of, by Mangalabai Thampuiaft 
Sri ChithralayaiEs, 541. 

Ravi Varma : tradition of west 
painting continued by, 541. 

Ravi Varma, Dr. L. A.; title 
Vaidya^asthranipuna granted 
582. 

Rayasam Department : 8. 

Rayasampillai : 2, 20. 

Razenamahs ; 140. 

Registration Department ; 138-141; 
old system, 138: reform of, 138- 
140. 

Reading rooms : 305. 

Rees, Mr.: opinion of, in the dis- 
pute between North Travancore 
Land and Agricultural Company 
and Travancore Government, 479; 
proposals by, re : Kannan Devan 
concession, 477. 

Heformatory School : 307-308. 

Regulations : see Acts. 

Religious : reforms by legislature, 
342-343. 

Representation of minorities : in 
Assembly, 325-328 

Representation of women : in As- 
sembly, 328. 

Research: agricultural, 144, 145: 
industrial, 151. 

Reserve Eorce ; 112, 115,116, 
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Revenue: see Land Revenue. 

Residency lease ; of Trivandrum, 
433437; of High Ranges, 437440. 

Revenue Settle oaent Office : abolition 
'ofs'M. 

Revenue sub-divisions, of: KSttayam 
Division, 749-750; Quilon Division, 
669-670; Trivandrum Division, 610- 
611 ; AgasthtSwaiam taluk, 617; 
Ampalappula taluk, 683 ; Chan- 
gan&66eri taluk, 759 j Obirayinkil 
taluk, 625-626; Dcvikulam taluk, 
763; Kalkulam taluk, 631 ; Kar- 
t^hikappalH taluk, 6ii3 ; K.aru- 
nfigappalli taluk, 692 ; Kottarak- 
kara, 696 ; Kottayani taluk, 767.; 
Kunnalfhunad taluk, 771 ; Kunna- 
i'hQr taluk, 699 ; Mav^likkaxa 
taluk, 701 ; ‘ Mlnao'hil taluk, 772; 
MilvS-ttupula taluk; 722 ; ISledu- 
mangad taluk, 640 ; Neyyatti^ 
kaia taluk, 642; Parftr taluk, 777; 
Pa'fhanamthitta taluk, 706 ; Peer- 
made taluk, 778 . Quilon taluk, 
711 ; Shenootta taluk, 715 ; Sher- 
Ifhala taluk, 717 ; Tbiruvalla 
taluk, 719; Thodupula taluk, 
782 ; ThSvala taluk, 650 ; Trivan- 
drum taluk, 661 ; Vaikam taluk, 

784 ; VilavankSdu taluk, 656. 

Revenue Survey and Settlement .■ 
Proclamation re : 338 . 

Ringeltanbe, Rev.; ohurob at Mail- 
&di built by, 637. 

Road Boards : creation of, 158. 

Robinson, S. C. H.: Maharaja’s Gold 
Medal granted to, 420; recommends 
the assignment of lands in Periyar 
area, 582. 

Rockefeller Foundation : Dr. W. P. 
Jacocks of the, 310. 

Roman Catholics ; church at Radak- 


Romo- Syrians ; in Ohangan&§§eri 
taluk, 760 ; in KOtfayam Division, 
740 ; in Ksttayam taluk, 767, in 
MTnachil taluk, 771; in Vaikam, 
784. 

Rothenstein, Sir William ; on the 
image oi Siva as Nataraja, 534. 

Rowthar ; title of, 578. 

Royal Court of Final Appeal, 101. 

Royal Game Sanctuary : 780. 

Royal House : 632; Mavglikkara 

Rftjas, closely allied to, 702; seat of, 
in ancient times, Eraniel, 627;ICai- 
kulam, 627; Padmanabhapuram, 
643; title of Thfpp&ppQr Swarhpam 
assumed by, 647 ; Trivandrum the 
present seat of, 652. 

Rubber Factory : at Paiiam, 746 ; 
at Trivandrum, speech of H. H, 
the Maharaja on the occasion of 
the opening of, 152. 

Rubber Theft Act : 340. 

Sabarimala : 705, 713 ; temple at, 


SachivQifhama : title of, conferred 
on Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar^ 


Sadasyathilaka : title of, conferred 
on Mr. T. K. Yelu Pillai, 582. 
Sadar Court : 15, 84, 85, 86, 87, 138; 

remodelling of, 86. 

Sahasrakala6am : in Vaikam temple^ 
743. 

Sahasranama Alyar: appointed Com- 
missioner to arbitrate charges 
levelled against Thadhutaya Kai- 
mal, 510. 

Saliyans; in Agasthifiwaram and 
Kaiku|am, 696, 
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Salt : manufacture and storage of, Sabarimala, 713; at Sast'hamkstta, 
4446, 56; Department, organis- 699, 714 ; atThakali, 718- 
afcion of, 24 ; factories, 46 ; Inter- Sasthamkstta : 714. 
portal Gonventdon and Salt, 45; Sasthamkotta lake : 699, 
sanction from Government of India S&sthamangalam : procession, 575, 
for the export of , free of duty, 433. 577, 

Salt Act : 45. Sasthamangalam temple : 675. 

Salvation Army ; activities in Nedu- Sathyagraha; at Vaikam, 785. 
mangid taluk, 639; in AdQr, 665; Scavenging system : introduction of, 
in VadaS^fri, 654 ; southern taluks 240- 
centre of activity of, 697 ; Gliris- School of Arts : 539. 

tians of, 596; a prominent Chris- Sore’^-pine industry : 667, 

tian mission in Southern Division, Serew-pine Weaving School : 308. 

Sculpture : 536, 539 ; carving in 
stone, 536 ; chief centre in Tra- 
vanoore, 532 ; Gonrention itHt 
536; expression in j 533-535; image* 
casting, 639 ; Indian influence of, 
on other countries, 529.530; Ind^^^^^ 
peouliarities of, 532»533 ; ivory 
carving, 538*539 *, of Java and 
Bali, 530.531. 

SeaJy, J. S.: investigation by, 419 ; 
erideavoura of re ; Periyftr lease. 


SimbQrvatakaia : 716 ; formation of 
village panchayat in, 344. 
Samprathi; 6. 

Samudayams : temples managed by, 


Sanchayam land revenue : 247. 

Sanitary Department : 310 ; amal- 
gamation with Public Health De- 
partment, 311. 

Sanitary Committee : 238. 

Sankara MenOn, Dr. K5]ath§ri ; first 
Director of Ayurveda, 230, 232 ; 
publication of Ayurvedic manu- 
scripts at the instance of, 232. 

Sankarasubbier : reforms of, 53, 142. 

Sanskrit College : Veda Section of, 


Secretary of State, for India : agree- 
ment with re ; revenue adminis- 
tration of liquor, opium, salt, cus- 
toms, factories in Anjengo and 
Thanka46eri, 443-446 ; agreement 
with, re: Periyfi.r lease,! 410-417; 
agreement , with re : lease of land 
in Korandakkad for a Residency, 
437-440 ; agreement with re : 
Quilon-Trivandrum railway, . 440 - 
442 ; confirins the conclusion of 
Madras Government re : Kutal* 
m&nikkam Devaswam, 498- 

Seignorage system : 61. • ■ 

Senkuttnvan : llamks Atika| the 
brother of, 555. ' ■ 


Sanskrit schools : 305. 

S&radfimbS-l Devi : Kalati temple 
dedicated to, 755. 

Sftrkaia temple ; Bharani festival 
in, 598, 646. 

Sarvadhik&ryakk&r : 3, 21, 22. 

Sassoon, Messrs. E. S.: 758; SrT Chi- 
thra Rayon Mill run by, 768. 

Sftsthfi temple : at Ao'hankSvil, 68 1 j 
at AryankifVU, 687; at Kuiathup- 
pula, 708 ; at Pflnji^r, 780; at 





Siren, Oswald : Studies in Chinese 
Art and Some Indian Influences 
by, 539. ■ 

Sittannavasal : discovery at, 544, 
Siva temple; at Always, 758 ; 

Kalakkuttam, 639 ; Vaikana, 786. 
Sivagiri Mutt : 655. 

Sivananda ; at the court of Sw&thi 
Thi 'unai, 561 
Sivaxama Gu-ud&sa : 562. 
Sivaxatbri festival : at Alwaye* 743; 


Sethu ParvatM Bai, H. H., Mahfi- 
rSni : see Parvathi Bai, fi. H- 
Settlement; beginning of operations, 
3, 15 ; first settlement, 21 ; last 
. settlement, 34 ; . Proolarnation, 


Seventh Bay Adventist Mission 
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Sri Cliitlira Era : opening of, 542, SrX VaneM Setbu Lakshmi : 

SrT Chithra Hindu Central Religious 269. 

Library : 250, 296. Sri Visakbam Thirunai Mah&raja : 

Sri Chithra Weaving Mill : 746. see Rama Yarma. 

SrlChithr0dayaDevapaJa Pa|ha6ala: Sringeri Mutt : 765. 

250. Stamp and Court fee : 39, 63, 

SrT ChithrOdaya Manjafi Sanskrit Stamp manufactory : Superintendent 

Series ; 269. of, 264, 

Sri ChithrSdaya ISIarthakalayam : Stamp Department ; 68-74 ; control 
308, of, 72; reorgamsation of, 72; stamp 

SrT Krishna temple : at Ampalappula duty, 68; Stamp Act, 68. 

684: at Aranmu|a, 086; at Kttu- Stamps ; Anohal stamps and cards, 

manur, 764; at Neyyattinkara, 70 ; oontrol of, 72 ; court fee 

643, stamps, 70 ; different varieties of, 

SrT Malam Malayajam Series : 269. 69 ; manufacture and sale of, 69, 

SrT Malam Popular Assembly : con- 73 ; stamps, 71: Temple Entry 

stitution of, 3, 18, 16, 23 : demand commemoration stamps, 71. 
for local boards in, 241; establish- State : termination of its political 
ment of, 320 ; reform in 1095, 321; relationship with Madras, i6; 

reform in 1097, 323; a reform in divisions of, 22, 24. 

law of inheritance of N ayars State Congress : Act to meet the 
originated from, 332; provision of adverse circumstances created by, 
the reforming Act. 324-330. 

SrT Mulam Shashtyabdax^arthi 
Memorial Institute : 297-298. 

Sri Mulam Series : 269, 

SrT Mtliam Thirunal Mah&raja .* 
see RSma Varma. 

SrT N&rayana Guru : samadhi at 
sivagiri, 654. 

SrT Padmanabhaswami temple ; 

247; AlpaSi and Painkuni festivals 
in, 598 ; bas-reliefs on the sides 
of a great pillar in, 536 ; the 
cathedral of Travancore Hinduism, 

521 ; a chief centre of Travancore 
sculpture, 532 ; management of, 

247 ; mural paintings in, 545 
SrT Sankara : KSladi the birth-place 
of. 766. 

SrT S^thu Lakshmi Prasadam&la t 
269. 


State Forces : 121, 131 ; accom- 
modation of, J30 ; Mr. Cadogan 
on, 124-126; different units of, 
129 : gentlemen cadets in, 130; 
help rendered to Bast India 
Company by, 122; in Marth&nda 
Varma*s time, 121’- momentous 
changes in 1936, 128*129 ; officers 
of 130 ; organisation of, 130 , pay 
and pension of, 130 ; position after 
the treaty with the English, 123 ; 
reform in, after 1835, 126-128; re- 
organisation by MacLeod, 124-125. 

State Life Insurance: Official Branch 
of, 279-281 ; Public Branch, 281. 
284. 

State Museum : see Museum at 

- Trivandrum. 

State Provideut Fuad: 286-288. 
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Sfcatetaents ; showing administrative, 

subdivisions of, KQttayam Division, 
750; of Quilon, 669; le: agriculture 
in, Ksttayam Division, 244-245; 
Quilon, Division, 665, 666 ; Trivan- 
drum Division, 606; re : clubs and 
associations in , Kott-ayam Division, 
752; in Quilon Division, 673-674; 
in Trivandrum Division, 614-616; 
re : communications in, KQttayam 
Division, 748; re : crimes, 119, 120; 
re : libraries, in Quilon Division, 
671; in Trivandrum Division, 613; 
re : medical relief, 224-226, 234; 
re : municipalities in, Kottayam 
Division, 761; Quilon Division, 673; 
Trivandrum Division, 611 ; ie : 
newspapers in, KoMayam Division, 
753 : Trivandrum Division, 613; re: 
population in^ Ksttayam Division, 
740-741; Quilon Division, 663; Tri- 
vandrum Division, 595 ; re; rain- 
fall in, Kottayam Division, 734-738: 
Quilon Diviaion, 661-662 ; Trivan- 
drum Division, 594-59'j ; re: recei- 
pts and expenditure, of Forest De- 
partment, 67; of Judicial Depart- 
ment, 104; of Land Revenue De- 
partment, 42; of Registration De- 
partment, 141; of Stamp Depart- 
ment, 74 ; re : reserved^ orest, 6 7 ; re : 
revenue in, Kottayara Division, 760 : 
Quilon Division, 670; Trivandrum 
Division, 611; re: stamps, 73 ; re : 
transactions in the Excise Depart- 
ment, 66; re : vital statistics, in 
K5ttayam Division, 754-757; in 
Quilon Diviaion, 675-680; Trivan- 
drum Division, 599-602. 

St- Berohman’s College : 763, 761. 

St. Mary’s Church at Niranam ; 7036 
at Koravalangad, 766. 


St. Thomas, the Apostle : churcli 
instituted by at Nilakkal, 703; 
at Niranam, 703. 

St. Thomas Christians : Quilon, the 
chief seat of, 712. 

St. Thomas Church : at Pala, 742- 
771. 

St, Thomas English High School : at 
Kolancheri, 690. 

Sthanumalaya PenimAl : temple at 
Suchindram dedicated to, 646. 

Study, A; in Indo* Aryan Civilisa- 
tion, by E. B. Havell, 518. 

Stutterheim, Dr. W. F.: paper 
read by, at the Ninth Oriental 
Conferences, 530. 

Subrahmanya temple : at Haripp&d, 
689; at Ullur, 654; at Udayana- 
puram, 782. 

Subrahmania Aiyar, K. V.: 272. 

Subrahmania Aiyar, V. ; opposition 
to the scheme of assignment of 
land in the Periyar catchment 
area, 420. 

Subrahmania Aiyar V. S.: appointed 
arbitrator to settle disputes re; 
PeriyAr lease, 427; titieof RAjya- 
sevadhuramdhara conferred on, 


Suchindram ; 521, 622, 618, 646; 
car festival in the temple at, 598; 
temple at, chief centre of Travan- 
core sculpture, 532. 

Sundaram Pillai, Professor; pio- 
neer of archaeological research. 


Sunnad : granting right of adoption, 
428; granting title of Mah&rftja to 
Travancore Rulers, 431- 
Survey; 5, 16, 32.33- 
Suspension Bridge ; at Punalur, 166, 
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Bwifchi TWrunal Maharaja ; see 
llama Varma, 

Syama Sasthri : KTrfclianams of, CM. 

Synod: at Udayamperar, 783. 

Syrian Catholic : churches in Am - 
palappula taluk, 665. 

Syrian Ciiristians : in Ghangana^Seri, 
760: in Kstiayam taluk, 767; in 
K6ttayam Division, 740; in Thiru- 
vaila, 72.1 ; in Trivandrum Division, 


purview of the Legislative Council, 

m.- 

Telephone Syateni : 302, 608. 

Temple : at AohankSvil, 681 ; at 
Alwaye, 758; at .Ampaiappu|a, 684; 
at Aaandavalilswaram, 758; at 
Xranmula, 686 ; at Aryankavu, 
6B7 ; at J-gramam, 687 ; near Chan- 
danappalli fort, 664; at Chengan- 
nur, 688; at Chef|ikn|angara, 664, 
688; at Ettumanur, 764; at Irin- 
jalakkuta, 493 ; at KadakkavQr, 

628; at Kaiakkut'tam> 639; at Kai- 
lil, 765;; at Kan|iyur, 690; at 
Kaviyur, 694; at Kolia, 632; at 
Kotfarakkara, 697; at Krishna- 
puram, 691; at Kulafehuppula, 697, 
708; at KumarakQyil, 634; at 
KumS-ranaliur, 768, at Mantakkad, 
635; : at Madavappara, 639; at 
Mauhadi, 664, 700; at Mannargala, 
664; in the mint at TrivaBd.ru'na, 

' 264;',;at.MuIlak:kal, 664; '■at'Nager- 
coil, 637 ; : at Neyyattiiik ataj 643; 
at Parakka, 644; at Sabariniala^ 

- A44>:-?' TiS'ftpat: .basthaihangalam., : 

; h75viat'S.asthamk6f|a,:'699, 7l4;,a 
Shirthala, 742 ; at SuehTndram, 
521*622, 646; at Thakkala, 718; at 
Thirumala, 647; at Tbiruvalla, 720; 
at Thlravallam, 648 ; at Third' 
vattar, 648; at Thiruvaratfu Kavu, 
672; at Thrkkakkara, 743; at 
ThvppappQr, 648; at Trivandrum, 
of Kakkatt^ 296; 

at Trivandrum, of SrT Padma- 
nabhaswami, 247, 521; at ,Uda- 
yanapuram, 782; at Ullur, 664; 'at 
Technical education: 149. Vaikam, 742,785; at N7arkala, 656. 

Technical schools; 305, Olo, 671, Temple architecture ; 516-5 17- 
753. Temple Entry Commemoration 

Telegraph Offices: excluded from the Stamps : 71. 


Syrian church : activities of, 604; 
at Kottarakkara, 607 j at Mavelik- 
kara, 702; at Nilakkal, 703; at 
Niranam, 703: at Puthupi^afli, 


Tahsil dars ; agricultural loana grant- 
ed by, 36; powers of, 2.2, 23, 27; 
responsibilities of, 37. 

Taj Mahal ; 513,514. 

Taluk Health Organisation Scheme ; 
introduction of, 313. 

Taluk Road Boards : creation of, 
158. 

Tamil schools : 305. 

Tanjore : singers from, at the court 
of Swathi Thirunal, 559. 

Tanjore painting; in SrT Ghithra- 
layam, 295. 

Tannery; 161- 

Tappa Sastri : 82, 

Tariiff rates for timber : 65. 

Tavernier : mention of Purakkad bv, 
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Temple Entry Proclamation: 25J, 

343. 

Temples ; abolition of animal sacri- 
fice and Bcvadftsi system in, S49; 
assumption of management of, by 
Government, 345 v classes of, 345 ; 

grant-in-aid temples, 348i instruc- 

tionai institutions in, 350; reno- 
vation of, 249-250. 

Textile industry : 160. 

Thadbu|aya Kaimal ; 493. 

Thadastbars : 75 .^ 

Thadikk&rankOnam : 640. 

Thakali.: ,718. ' ' 

Thakkala ; 650; chief centre of bal- 
vation Army in Kalknlam taluk, 
604; mosque at, 59B; Sugar Eac- 

■'■'.r tory'at,.407.'^ 

Thamarakkulam ; Salt Factories at, 
607; 61B; village of, 647.; 

Thampi : title of, 578. 

Thamraparni river : 656- 

Thanka44eii: 47, 718: agreement re: 
revenue administration of; 443- 
445; history of transfer of, 449- 
450; port of, 199; proposal of 
transfer to Travancore, 409. 

Thankadhi : title of, 578. 

Thannikkodu : 639- 

Thanthrasamudhaya : 540. 

Thax'akaq ; title of, 578. 

Thara : L 

Thaifananailar Namputhiripp&d : 
Pujas conducted by, 573 ; sus- 
tains injuries, 496. 

O’hattari Kovilakam ; 633. 

Thekkadi : village of, 780. 

Thekkum mukham ; 32. 

Thengakal Estate: excavations in, 
779, 

Thengappaffaoam : 647- 


Thenmala: village of, 7,18. 

Thevalli ; 713, 

Thevaiaflhu Koyikkai : 571. 

Thevaruchira : 760. 

Thirukkenkufi devan : grariite rook 
at Kaviyur, 694. 

Thirumala : 647. 

Thirumafampu : 571, 573. 

Thirumukham : 578. 

Thirumukhampitidha Piila : 6. 

Thirumuppu patiyettam: 577-578. 

Thirunandikkara : 638; murals in 

the cave temple at, 544. 

Thirupullani charities : 348, 490. 

Thiruvalla : formation of Town Im- 
provement Committee at, 340; Sri 
ChithrOdaya Devapii ja k atha65.1a 
at, 250 ; taluk of, 718-7 30 ; town 

: of, 730-731. . ; 

Thiruvallabhan temple : 730. 

Thiruvallam ; 648, 

Thiruvaraflu IL&vu : 573. 

Thiruvila: temple at, 721; village of, 
':73l.''.' 'v:,.' 

Thiruvathirakkali: 551. 

Thiruvaffar : Thirunandikkara cave 
temple near, 544; village of, 648. 

Thiruvaymoli: 555- 

ThiruvithamkQdu ; 648 ; Muslims 
found in large numbers in, 697. 

Thodupula; a Catholic centre, 781; 
taluk of, 780-783. 

Thomas Stephen & Go.: 667. 

ThQvala: population of, 696; taluk 
of, 649-650. 

Thoduvetfi : public market at, 635. 

Thfkkakkara: temple at, 743; village 
of, 782. 

Thrkkalyafiam : in Kumarak5vil, 
598. 

Trkknnnappula : village of, 721. 
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INDEX 


Transport Department ; 304. 
Transport system • during the time 
of M§rt'hacda Varma, 254. 
Travancore Almanac ; publication 
of.267. 

Trayancore Arcliajologieal Series *. 


Thrppatidanam ; 3- 

Thfppappar ; 047. 

Thfppnuit'hnra : grant-in-aid Yedic 
school at, 251. 

Thnlabharam : 567-570. 

Thulamandapam : 568-570. 
Thulapurushadfinam : 567-570. 

Thuravur Devaswam : 248^ 

Thurston : on the military character 
of the NSyars, 122. 

Thyi-garaja : Klrthanaras 'of, 562. 

Tibetan paintings ; specimens of, in 
Sri OhithrSlayam, 296. 

Tincture factory : 222- 

Tinneyelly-Quilon Extension Rail- 
way : 165, 432, 709. 

Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway : ces.sion 
of jurisdiction on the Travancore 
portion of, 432. 

Tipu Sultan: military engagements 
with, 122. 

Titles and honours: award of, by the 
MahflrSja, 578-584. 

Tobacco : duty on, 47, 48; monopoly, 
46-47. 

Tobacco Act ; 48, 

Toddy : 48; shops, 56. 

Tolls ; municipal, abolition of, 243. 

Town Improvement Committees : 


Travancore Chamber of Commerce 


Travancore Minerals Co.: 635. 
Travancore Plantation Company 


Travancore State Forces : head- 
quarters at Pang5du, 488; history 
of, 121-131. 

Travancore Sugars Ltd. ; 654. 

Travancore Times : 637. 

Travancore University : see Uni- 
versity. 

Treaty ; of 1805, 17, 123; of 1793, 


Treasure Trove Act ; 39. 

Treasury ; 31; abolition of separate 
treasuries attached to courts, 93. 

Trivandrum : population of, 595,* 
boat transit service from Shora- 
nore to, 250; connected by Trunk 
Telephone, 30 iJ; electric supply at^ 
299-300; ivory factories in, 607; 
mint from Padmanabhapuram 
transferred to, 261. 

Trivandrum Chamber of Commerce ; 


Town Improvement and Conser- 
vancy Act : 238. 

Town-planning ; 164. 

Towns and Villages; 597, 664- • 
Trade ; agreement re i the removal 
of fiscal restrictions of, 428-431; in 
' KOttayam Division, 747; in Qnllou 
Division, ()67.668>iin Trivandrum 
Division, :6O0-6 10. 

Trade Disputes Act : 341. 

Trade Unions Act : 341. 

Trainmg schools ; 305, 


Trivandrum Division : agricultural 
condition in, 604-606; area and 
boundaries of, 585; boards and 
committees in, 612; astes and 
occupations of the people in, 596- 
597; Christian missions in, 6' >3', 
climate of, 594; clubs and associ- 
ations in, 614-616; communications 
iq 607-609; cottage industries 
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in, . 606*607^ crops of, 589-590; 
education in, 6 i 3; factories in, 607 ; 
fauna of, 690 -5 91| festivals and 
fairs in, 59B; flora of, 586-589; 
garden produce of, 699 ; general 
administration of, 610; Jiidioial 
administration of, 610; land 

revenue administration of , 610-61 1 ; 

libraries in, 613; medical work in, 
614; mineral wealth of, 586; 
municipalities in, 611-612 ; news- 
papers in, 613; physical features 
of, 586; places of historical import- 
anee in, 604 v police and jail 
administration in, 6 12-613; popu- 
lation of, 595-596; towns and 
villages in, 597; trade and com- 
merce in, 609-61 0; vital statistics 
in, 598-602. 

Trivandrum Museum : sculpture of 
Java and Bali exhibited in, 531 . 

Trivandrum Public Library: 270-271 . 

Trivandrum R.esidenoy: lease of, to 
British Government, 433-437, 446- 
447. 

Trivandrum taluk : 650-652. 

Trivandrum town : 652. 

Trivandrum Town Extension Raib 
way : 447-448. 

Tuberculosis Hospital : 213 . 


IJdayan&puram : village of, 782-783. 
temple : 783. 

Udiimpanchola : 783. 

Uliyam services : Christians exempt- 
ed from, 316. 

Uilur : 654. ; 

Umayallur chira : 710. 

llmmini Tiiampi : Balaramapuram 
founded by, 622; judicial reforms 
of, 75; police force organised by, 
105, 348. 

Unani : 227. 

Union Christian Coliece : 763, 768. 

University of Travancore : 270, 312, 
525,538,613. z 

Ucnayi Variyar ; musical greatness 

;,pf,:658. 

Unnikkerala Varma : residence at, 
Meyyattinkara, 643. 

Urajars : temples managed by, 245. 

Urkanakkans : 138. 

Uthadhi Kotta : 604, 645. 

U^hram Thirunal, Mah§.raja; aboli- 
tion of slavery by, 332; medical 
reforms of, 208. 

Uttupura : management of, 247. 

Utlus : administration of, transferred 
to Devaswam Department, 247. 


UdatasirSmani ; title of, conferred 
on Rao Sahib T._ Padmanabha 
Rao, 581. 

Udayagixi fort : 643, 654; construc- 
tion of, 121 

Udaya Martlianda Varma : King of 
Quilon, 712. 

XJdayamperur : village of, 782, 


Vaocination : introduction of, 208 
made compulsory, 209, 243. 

Vadakkumkilr : 746. 

VadafiSgri : 618, 654; fair at, 598 j 
S alvation Army hospital, 603. 

VadavathQr thodu : 767. 

VaidyafiasthrakuSala : title of, con- 
ferred on Dr. Mrs. Poonen 
Lukkose, 582- 
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Vaidyafiasthranipima : title of, con- 
ferred on Dr. L. A, Ravi Varma, 
582. 

Vaikam : formation of Town Im- 
provement Committee at, 240. 

Vaikam Devasvram : appointment 
of a manager for, 246- 

Vaikam Sathyagraha : 251, 785. 

Vaikam taluk : 788-784. 

Vaikam temple ; 785 ^ festipals in> 


Vasanthamandapam : a portion of 
the palace at Eraniel, 628- 

VastlmvidyakuSaia : title of, con- 
ferred on G. Balakrisiina Bao, 581 . 

Vatakkemukham : 22. 

Vatamana th5du : 707. 

Va^ivelu : a musician in Swltthi 
Thirun&i’s, court, 561 . 

Vattakkoita t 604; fortress of, 628. 

Vattappara : a centre of Christian 
mission, 639. 

Vattavadi : 722. 

Veil: PulayanarkOtta at : Botanical 
Gardens, 233, 

Vellad : peak of, 641. 

Veliajas : in Th.5va|a and AgasthTS- 
waram, 596. 

Velianad : plumbago mines at, 639. 

Vellayampalam square : 652. 

Vein Pillai, T. K. : title of Sedasya- 
thilaka conferred on, 582. 

Velu Thampi r retrenchment in the 
army by, 123; death at Mannadi, 
103; establishes market at Chang- 
anidS^ri, 76l ; improves the port at 
Quilon, 667. 

Velufhetans : in Southern Division, 


Vaikam town : 784-785. 

VSkavara : 722- 

VakbhatachSrya : author of Ashtan- 
gahrdaya, 227. 

Vakils : appointment of, to plead 
in courts sanctioned, 339 ; per- 
mitted to appear in criminal 
courts, 339 : status of, defined, 84. 

VSlakkulam ; a Catholic centre, 781. 

Valappafli : 781, 785 ; famous for 
brass. ware, 761. 

Vali'^hala : a Catholic centre, 781. 

Valiyathura : erection of watch-shed 
at, 239 ; port at, 653. 

Valiya Sarvadhikaryakkar : 20-22. 

Valiya th6du : 767. 

VSmanapuram river : 625, 639. 

Vinivans ; in Trivandrum Division, 


Vgmpanad lake : 722, 759, 783, 786; 
reclamation of, 743. 

Venchgmpuput'hanvitu ohira: 707. 

Venjaramudu ; market at, 639. 

Venkatarama DTkshithar : appointed 
commissioner to arbitrate charges 
against Thachutaya KaimaJ, 510. 

Vearghese, Rao Bahadur, A.: title of, 
Rajanlthinipunaconferred on, 582. 

Vernede, Mr.; 482; investigations by, 
405; report by, on Periyar lease, 
405-406. 

VettiySr thodu ; 701. 

Vijavankodu : taluk of, 665-667 i 


Vanfippula Chief : Chengaunur the 
residence of, 688. 

VaopAus: in Southern Division, 596. 

Vantipperiy&r : 785; Christmas fair 
at, 742 ; festival during Christmas 
in, 778 ; Thengakal estate in, 
779. 

V&riyar : salt factories at, 607. 

Varkala *. importance of, 654-655; 
centre of rattan works, 607. 

Varthema: mention of Purakk&d by, 
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Water supply : at Aiieppey, » lu , 
Kuttanad area, 177 in Nagerooil. 
172 173 637 '; in ^wa! areas in 

the’state, 180; in Shenootfa, 178- 
179 ; in Trivandrum,. 169-172 : 

. at, BMthapptodi, 174-175. 

Waterway: 608. 

Waterworks Department : 169- 1 86 

Watson, William : on arts, 513- 

Watts, 166. s; ^ 

Watts, Miss D-H.: title of Bfejaktoya- 
kuS ala, conferred on, 582- 

Weaving Party : 160. 

Wilks, Col : on N&yars, 122. 

Willingdon Water Works : 169-172 


Windsor Castle : Travancore ivory 
throne in, 539. 

Women; representation of, in the 
Assembly, 328. 

Wood-carving, 536-538 5 in Niyar 
homes, 537- 

Workmen’s Compensation Act ; 342. 


Wikdavas, '596.' . 

YSinavalkya: code of, 314- 
Yathrakali : 551. 

Yeilapattl : 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
rural recontruotion work of, 636. 
Youth League ; adverse oiroum 
stances created by, 350. 


Ward and Conner: coins current 
during the time of, 261 ; on KOttu- 
kal, 633 ; on the general adminis- 
tration of the State, 8 -LO. 

Water traffic : 190- 


Ziila Court : establishment ox, 22, 83- 
96 : invested with criminal Juris- 
diction, 3 . 6 . 



ADDENDA 


■Most of the chapters in this Volmm were drafted in 1112^11 IS M- M 
But as the scope of the work was enlarged, the publication had to be 
delayed till the other volumes were also ready. Some of the sections 
were, however, printed earlier. If was therefore found necessary 
to pff'.pme an Addenda in order to bring the accounts of the various 
De pa rtments up to 1114 M. E, The tables are not exhaustive, but 
(Mhj illustrative. 


given 


Receipts 


Expenditure 


Revenue and the Expenditure of the Excise Department — See 


Expenditure 

Bb. 

7,53,357 

9,03,816 


Receipts 


In line 33, read 1110 for 1100. 
At the end of the second table add 


Area of reserved forests 
sq. miles 


1114 



Sjiiii 


9 













General stamps 
Huiwii stamp papers 
Foreign bill stamps 


Copying papers (ordinary) 
Copying papers (seryice) 


covers 


Service Anchal stamps 


Add at the end of the statement given 
Year Receipts 


Expenditure 


Expenditure 


Receipts 


Add after the statement : 

The aimual expenditare of the Police Department 

1 U M. E. is given below : 








^ y addenda 

Year - UlO UU 1112 1113 lUt 

Expenditure Es. ... 7.09,947 7,08,832 7.46,457 7,43,026 8,60,251 

FagelSl. ■ , ,u 

The eubjomed statement shows the annual expenditure of the 

State Forces from 11 10«1114 M. E. 

Year ... HW nil 1112 niS 1114 

Expenditure Rs. ... 4.48,634 .5.99,532 8 , 50,036 8,31,444 10,19,925 

Page 127. 

The following statement shows the receipts from and expenditure 
on the Central Prison for years 1110-1114. 

Year ■- 1110 1111 1112 1113 1114 

Receipts Rs. ... 16.834 25.282 19,891 21,167 21.140 

Expenditure Rs. ... 88,221 84,108 98,415 1.00.388 1,19,660 

Page 141, 

Add at the end of the table : 


Year 


Receipts 

Expenditure 



Bb. 

Rs. 

1114 


4,30,628 

3,14,158 


Page 152. 

Add at the end of the page : 

Receipts from and expenditure on the Department of Industries for 
years 1110-1114 M. E. are given below : 

Year ... 1110 1111 1112 11.13 1114 

Receipts Rs. ... 19,185 28,682 44,138 1,06,078 20,002 

Expenditure Rs. ... 1,54,081 2,34,934 2,24,^510 1,50,132 1,08,680 


Page 168, 

Add at the end of the page : 

The subjoined statement shows the expenditure on the Publie 
Works Department from 1110.1114 M. E. 





ADDENDA 


Year 


Expenditure 

1110 : 

, Rs. 

36, 18, 639 

nil 

S5 

43,45,122 

1112 

>S 

40,69,071 

Ills 

■ 

45,55,668 

1114 


37,12,688 


Page 199, 

Add at tlie 


end of the table given *. 


Year 

No. of. 
steam- 
ers. 

Country 

crafts. 

Total No. Tonnage 
of vessels 
called. 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1113 

601 

247 ; ' 

848 

17,05,292 

60,947 

32,174 

1114 

620 

197 

817 : 

17,62,306 

61,301 

34.266 


Page 207, 

Add at the 


Page 234, 

Add at the 


end of the table ; 

1114 V 

end of the statement 


Amounts 
Rs; 24,41,59? 
i, 9,26,237' 
„ 14,92,296 


Government Ayurvedic Hospital 
and Dispensary 


Grant-in-aid Hospitals and 
Vaidya^alas 


In-patienta 


o -i £ 1 No. 
^ I ^ § died 

. .-+3 1 


S' fcj 
. s-t o 
o o o 

I'S'H 

Si S 
td ■» O 


treated cured died 


nil 297 263 

1112 311 288 

1113 322 273 

1114 398 348 




78,896 

77,262 

92,213 

92,863 


79,193 153 4,92,698 4,69,353 1,542 
77,563 153 5,11,775 4,89,865 1,637 

92,535 159 5,50,495 

93,261 165 6,65,799 ... 


ABDMjDA 


'''The statement given helow shows the expenditure of the Dtvaswam 

Department t 

Ye,, ... mo mi im ms im 

Expenditure Bs.... 5.60.398 10.41.503 6,56.961 6.38,033 6.42.451 

Page 260^ 

After line 38 insert : ^ 

The total numher of Anohal Offices at the end of the year T 14 
irwhich 190 were departmental and 174 non-departmental. There 
583 leS b^lc - well The total length of mail lines was 1614 
X "anSort of mails made by railways was for 00 % 

Totor boats 18 miles, hy motor busses, 693 % miles, and by runners 803^ 

miles. 

Add at the end o! page 260 : 

statement of receipts and expenditure of the Anohal Department 
from 1110-1114 M. E. 



Year Beceipts Expenditure «esexpenu„u™ 

Bs. Ba- 

UlO 4,18,271 3,81,406 36.865 

nil 4.25,427 3,72,500 52,921 

U12 4,79.939 3.86,836 93,103 

1114 4,73.074 3.89,299 83,776 

Pose 285. 

After line 34 insert : 

The corresponding figures for 1114 M. E. are 1,57,113 and 193»67 
lakhs respectively- 

Page 304- 

Add at the end of the page : 

The working expenses of and receipts from the State Transport 
Service for 1114 M. E- are given below : 


Net expenditure 
Es. 

36.865 

63,931 

93,103 

83,776 


1114 


Expenses 

Be. 

6,93,391 


Receipts 

Bs. 

8,83,531 


ADDEKt)A Vii 

# 

P&gi SlO. 

The receipts from and the expenditure on the Department of 
Public Instruction for years 11 10-1114 M. E. are given below : 


Year ... .1110 

1111 1112 1113 

1114 

Receipts Rs. ... 8,10,412 

8,82,768 8,99,300 9,54,680 

7,68,883 

Expenditure Rs.... 47,^3,208 

46,98,254 47,46,000 48,05,000 

50,49,000 

Page 812. 

Annua! expenditure incurred by the Public Health 

Department 

for the years 1110-1114 M. E. 

is given below : 


Year 

Expenditure 


1110 

Rs. 2,05,229 


1111 

„ 1,94,393 


1112 

2,32,969 


1113 

„ 3,00,532 


1114 

3,36,317 


Page 753. 

Add after the second paragraph : 


Eight aided libraries 

are working in this Division in the taluks 

specified below ; 

Taluk 

Urban Rural 


KOttayam 

3 1 


Parur 

1 


Thodupula 

1 


Devikulam 

1 


Ohangan&S^^ri 

1 


Total 

4 4 



4 




ERRATA 


VoL. IV 


Page 

Line 

For 

Mead 

•3 

10 

of 

of the 

4 

6 

addressed to 

addressed to the Madras 
Government, 

5 

20 

profferred 

proffered 

5 

28 

charge the 

charge of the 

13 

11 ‘ 

Madhava Rao 

Madava Rao 

14 

14 

relation 

relations 

14 

17 

For a trial 

For the trial 

14 

27 

have 

had 

14 

30 

many aided 

many-sided 

14 

32 

benefioient 

beneficent 

18 

7 

are carried on...... 

were carried on through the 


Counoilis 

Chairman 

division 

Archeological 

comprises 

includes 

(1904—08 M. E.) 
1085 M. E, 
(1902—93) 
Bangers 
1063 

Bnrmawas 

wherefrom 

year 

court 

its 

court was 
toexamine 
sub- 
mitted decision 


Sarvadhikaryakkar, but 
now through the Private 
Secretary to His Highness 
the Mahar&ja. 

Council is * 

Chairmen 

divisions 

Archaeological 

comprise 

include 

(1904-05 A. D.) 

1058 M. E. 

(1902—03) 

Ranges 

1093 

Burma was 
wherefrom 
year 1102 
courts 
his 

court’which was 
to examine 
submitted 
decision 



(1887—88) 

were 

approvers 

have 

1894 A. D. 
and an 

posts of three Traffic Inspec 
tors were also abolished. 
Dalava 
officers 

■chief Gommander-in-chief 
were 

Jail hospital 


(188—87) 

was 

approves 

has 

1894 M. E. 

andan 

post...... 


2^ Eewan 

3l offiicera 

17 Command ar-in 

35 ware 

20 Jail hospitals 

3 for 

6 522 M.:E. . 

1 reistration 

29 bituman 

1 coaastal 

11 diptric 

31 Vol. IV 

30 bowell 

32 1033 M E. 

23 recognised 

36 whom 

6 obscure 

30 place 

head-line / Co-operative 
\ Societies 

29 1114 

19 were 

35 strength 

page number 258 
28 temple 

26 re-creat 

3 1.490 

15 Trivandrum 


502 M. E. 
registration 
bitumen 
coastal 
dioptrio 

.v'Vol.IH.' ' 

bowel 

1093 M. E. 

reorganised 

■which 

obscene 

palace 

Electrical Department 


was 

strength of 
358 

temples 

recreate 

1,486-76 

Trivandrum and Aruraanullore 
in ThOvaia 

Hopliin and Williams 

3,600 feot 
boars, samburs, 
mouths 


.William 
1,500 feet 
boars, 
months 




Page 

Lhie 

For 

Read 

616 

11 

P.W.D. 


617 

19 

Edal&kkudI 

RSmavarmapuram 

G17 

31' 

75 cents 

50 cents 

618 

23 

6,200 feet 

6,132 feet 

619 

17 

ten 

eight 

621 

6 

ten miles 

eleven and a half miles 

621 

28 

throne 

thrown 

62*1 

31 

4,600 feet 

5,222 feet 

627 

31 

five miles 

three miles 

629 

29 

south-west 

north-west 

634 

30 

6,370 feet 

5,427 feet 

636 

1 

4,400 feet 

4,218 feet 

646 

4 

3,000 feet 

3,525 feet 

646 

33 

twelve miles 

eleven miles 

654 

9 

ten miles 

nine miles 

667 

5 

fifteen miles 

fourteen miles 

657 

24 

2,925 

2,712-24 

687 

12 

two miles 

five and a half miles 

721 

26 

3,640 

3,422*75 

723 

23 

(8,837 feet) 

(8,841 feet) 

744 

28 

to the 

to that of the 

747 

24 

r rice, coconut, 
'^cotton. 

rice, cotton 

758 

28 

8.837 feet 

8,841 feet 

759 

10 

3,500 feet 

4,500 feet 

773 

6 

5,000 feet 

4,779 feet 

784 

9 

Mu^hudhira 

Muttudhira 
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